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EUROPE: THIRD DIVISION 

WESTERN EUROPE IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 

From (he Sundering of the Roman 
Empire to (he eve oi the Reformation 

The first stage in the general treatment of Europe allowed 
us to treat so much of the continent as was known to the 
Romans, down to the final division of their empire. E'rom 
that point it became necessary to introduce a geographical 
division between East and West for a period terminating about 
the time of the French Revolution. ^ 

Eastern Europe during that period has formed a single 
division. The greater diveisity and the multiplication of 
detail in the history of Western Europe requires us to give tl e 
period two divisions— mediaival and post medi;eval. The first 
brings us down to the beginning of the sixteenth century-- the 
times immediately preceding the Reformation. 

In it we shall trace the expansion of the 'I'eutonic wave over 
the whole area, and its partial recession, leaving a Latinised 
portion and a Germanised portion. We shall sec the develop- 
ment of the dual conceptions of Emperor and Pope as temporal 
and spiiitual heads of Western Chiistendom, often in sharp 
rivalry; and the development of nationalities outside the 
empire : among the Latins, French and Spanish ; among the 
Teutons, Scandinavian and Ilritannic. 

We shall see also the collision between the Cross and the 
Crescent expressed in the Crusades. Finally we shall see the 
development of the new conceptions, intellectual, religious, 
and economic, which evolved modem out of mediajval Europe; 
and shall survey the fundamental characteristics of the social 
and political structure which was passing away. 
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MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE THIRD DIVISION OF EUROPE 
In the above map the third division of Eurooe. which treats nf tliA 4. ^ 

sundering of the Roman Empire down to the eve of the ReformaUon, is illustrated “ The man 
Seocrapblcal and ethnological, .Ince it shows the territorial <«sposltion of the Iwd trithh tL 
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GENERAL SURVEY OF THE PERIOD 

By Dr. Thomas Hodgkin 

THE MOULDING OF THE NATIONS AND THE 
TIME OF THE NORTHMEN 

IN the year 500 the leading states of accept the statement contained in the 
A Western Europe were those which had creed of Nica^a as to the co-equal divinity 
been founded by the two branches of the of Christ with His Father, 
great Gothic nation, itself in many respects One Teutonic nationality, destined to be 
the most civilised and cultured of all the the mightiest of all, remains to be noticed, 
barbarian tribes that had built their Along the mouths of the Khine and 
homes amid the ruins of the Roman the Meuse, in the flat exi)anses of Cham- 
Empirc. The West Goths, or Visigoths, i)agnc and Lorraine, and on the left bank 
The Wisest of the Middle Rhine, clustered the two 

King of the in succession from his great divisions of the Frankish nation, 

Barbarians i^amesake, the ravager of Rome, the Salian and Rijmarian Franks. These 
occupied about three-quarters fierce wielders of the battle-axe remained 
of the Spanish Peninsula and the whole heathen long after most of their fellow- 
of that beautiful region of Gaul which Teutons had accepted the message of 
was known as Aquitaine, and which lay Christianity: but, four years before our 
south and west of the broad sickle of the story begins, their brisk young king, 
I.oire. The East Goths, or Ostrogoths, Chlodwig, or Clovis, embraced the faith 
ruled Italy and Sicily as well as Germany of his Christian wife, Clotilde, and at bis 
up to the frontier of the Danube. Their bidding the majority of his subjects 
king, Theoderic, was in many respects embraced it likewise. A fact of immense 
the wisest, strongest, and most enlightened, importance for the future history of Gaul 
of all the barbarian rulers, and -honestly and of Euro]ie was that the Christianity 
strove to blend as much as possible the which won his allegiance was not of the 
culture of the okl Greek and Roman Arian, but of the Trinitarian or Catholic 
world with the rough strength and energy type. This secured for him the hearty 
of his Gothic countrymen. _ . goodwill of the Catholic 

Other Icutonic states were those of the l* k through them 

Burgundians in the valley of the Rhone, aom**' subject Romanised 

of the Vandals along the northern coast of population throughout the 

Africa, and ot the Suevi in the region which whole of Western Europe, and was doubt- 
is now called Portugal. less one cause of the rapid extension of the 

All of these kingdoms were drawn Frankish kingdom. In the year 507, with 
togethei not only by a consciousness of the words, ‘‘I cannot endure that these 
kindred oiigin, but also by the profession Arians should hold so large a part of Gaul,^’ 
ot the same creed, for all had been con- he challenged the Visigothic king to battle, 
verted to Christianity; but all were and defeated and slew him on the plains 
Christians of the Arian type, refusing to of Poitiers. The Visigothic monarchy 
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lived on for a few centuries longer, south 
of the Pyrenees, and even extended its 
borders in 587 by the conquest of the Suevi, 
but, save for a narrow strip of territory, 
called Septimania, on the west coast of the 
Gulf of Lyons, its grasp on Gaul was gone. 

Clovis died, a middle-aged man, in the 
year 511, but his sons continued his policy 
^ . Of profitable religious warfare, 

' and after some campaigns, con- 
«n<i nit ducted with varying success, 
uccessors added the fruitful pro- 

vinces of Burgundy to the Frankish king- 
dom, which now included the whole of 
modern France— save for the little strip 
of Septimanian territory — and also the 
Netherlands, the Rhinelands, and an in- 
definable extent of country beyond the 
Rhine. It was certainly in the six hundreds 
and seven hundreds (seventh and eighth 
centuries) the most powerful of all the 
barbarian kingdoms, but was weakened by 
the perpetual, and, to a historian, most 
irritating, partitions of the empire between 
the always jealous and often actively 
hostile members of the royal family 
— surnamed Merovingian, from Merovech, 
the fabled son of a sca-god and gi'andfather 
of Clovis. 

Another source of weakness was the 
rapid demoralisation of the kings, whose 
constitutions were ruined by sensual in- 
dulgence and who generally died before 
middle life worn out by their vices. Thus, 
then, before the middle of the five hundreds 
two of the Arian kingdoms, the Burgundian 
and the Suevic, had been overthrown, and 
a third, the Visigothic, had been shorn 
of much of its strength. And before 
the five hundreds had run their course 
it, too, was lost to the Arian cause, not by 
conquest, but by conversion. In 587, 
Recared, the Visigothic king, who is 
believed by some to have been the first 
promulgator of the so-called Athanasian 
Creed, formally renounced Arianism, and 
the vast majority of his subjects followed 
Rome a example. While these events 
Crippled happening in the west, the 


Empire 


cause of Teutonic Arianism in 


Italy was sustaining deadly blows 
at the hands of an antagonist whom it 
had too lightly valued, the by no means 
effete though crippled Roman Kmpire. The 
wise and statesmanlike Theoderic, king of 
the Ostrogoths, died in 526, his last years 
having been clouded by rumours of con- 
spiracy and sedition which had seduced 
him, naturally one of the most tolerant 
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of rulers, into persecution of his Catholic 
subjects. A minority and a female regency 
followed. Theoderic's daughter, Amala- 
suntha, lost the love of her Gothic warriors 
by her unwise following of Roman fashions ; 
her son, the lad Athalaric, died of the 
excesses which followed on his liberation 
from her maternal strictness. The whole 
fair fabric of Italo-Gothic prosperity was 
shaken, but might perhaps yet have 
endured for generations had not the sceptre 
of the Byzantine Caesars been swayed at 
this time by one of the most extraordinary 
of its possessors. 

The story of the reign of Justinian 
(527-565), belonging to the Eastern empire, 
has been told in another volume. , All 
that needs to be said here is that by; his 
brave and skilful general, Belisarius,j he 
first overthrew the Vandal monarchy in 
Africa (533-535), and then successfully 
assaulted the Ostrogothic dominion in 
Italy. This last enterprise proved a far 
harder task than he had anticipated. Rome 
was taken and re-taken three times ; 
once for the space of forty days she lay 
absolutely empty of inhabitants. The 

The Ostrogoth* Struggle lasted sixteen years 
' " ^ and wore out the noble heart 

isnp^ar Belisarius, who died, if 

From History poverty, in some mea- 

sure of disgrace. But the stubborn pati- 
ence of Justinian was at last rewarded 
with success. By the victory which his 
old wrinkled eunuch general, Narses, won 
amid the passes of the Apennines over the 
gallant young King Totila the last hope 
of the Ostrogoths was crushed. The 
remnant of that nation cleared out of 
Italy in 553, recrossed the Alps, and 
disappeared from history. 

Thus, then, by the middle of the five 
hundreds, or soon after, the whole of that 
powerful • combination of peoples which 
had upheld the standard of Teutonic 
Arian'sm was dissolved. Some were exter- 
minated, others were converted, and 
Catholicism was the religion of all, whether 
victors or vanquished. Let it not be 
thought that this was a matter of which 
only Church historians need take notice. 
Apart from all questions of theological 
soundness or unsoundness, the mere fact 
that the whole commonwealth of Western 
European nations professed the same 
creed and took their spiritual word of 
command from the Bishop of Rome 
exercised an enormous influence on the 
course of political history and national 
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development from the downfall of the a strain of nobleness in his blood. Laymen 
Arian kingdoms to the Reformation. and churchmen alike did more than lip- 
What made this extension of the service to their new creed, and a man 
spiritual sway of Rome more memorable such as Bede, who was barely two genera 
was the splendid success of the missionary tions removed from heathenism — he was 
operations of the greatest of Roman born about 670— has won the abiding 
Pontiffs, Gregory 1 . (590-604). According veneration of posterity both as saint and 
to the well-known story, the sight of some scholar. 

handsome Anglian lads exposed for sale The seven hundreds witnessed a melan- 
in the Forum caused him, in 59"), to send choly decline in every department of 
his friend Augustine on a mission to the Anglo-Saxon life. Murders of kings 
then almost forgotten and unknown island abounded, scholars were scarce, the 
of Britain. Although Christianity of monasteries became the haunts of the 
a somewhat different type retained its dissolute and the idle; but side by side 
hold on the Keltic population, and might with this decay of religious life at" home 



THE GREAT POPE GREGORY AND THE “ANGELS” 

Gregory I., the greatest of all Roman Pontiffs, made bis spiritual sway memorable by the splendid success of his 
missionary operations. Seeing some handsome youths exposed for sale in the Forum, he asked whence they came, 
and on being told they were Anglians, he replied, “Non Angli sed angeli” — not Anglians but angels. The sight of 
these touched his compassionate heart, and caused him, in .'^00, to send his friend Augustine on a mission to Britain, 
at that time an almust unknown island. But it was not until 686 that the process of conversion was finally completed. 

From the paiiuini; Kelley H.ilswelle, R.I. 

%ven be said to flourish in Ireland and in there was a marvellous display of mis- 
the Hebrides, the conversion of our sionary energy abroad, 
stubborn Anglo-Saxon forefathers was Wilfrid, Willibrord, Boniface, moved 
not altogether an easy process, and, in up and down through Friesland, Hesse 
fact, was not finally accomplished till and Franconia^ destroying idols and con- 
the year 686, nearly a century after the verting their worshippers. They were 
landing of Augustine. thus preparing the way for the addition 

This century, however, during which of these regions beyond the Rhine to the 
the struggle between Christianity and vast Frankish empire. It is hardly too 
Paganism was still going forward, was the much to say that Germany owes both 
heroic age of the Anglo-Saxon nation, her Christianity and her civilisation to the 
Npble Christian kings, such as Edwin, labours of Anglo-Saxon missionaries. 
Oswald and Oswy, led their people upwards From the statement previously made 
in the path of civilisation. Even the as to the unity of religious belief in 
obstinate pagan Penda was not without Western Europe, two notable exceptions 
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must, for a time, be' made. They were 
caused by the arrival of the Lombards in 
Italy and of the Moors in Spain. 

Only fifteen years after the expulsion 
of the Ostrogoths from Italy, the Lom- 
bards imder their ruthless leader Alboin 
arrived in the peninsula (558). An uncouth 
and barbarous people, they were for genera- 
'Tu n # tions a miserable substitute 
for the almost cultured Ostro- 
»<1 their religion if 
they had any, was either 
Arian Christianity or absolute heathenism. 
Gregory the Great, even while he was plan- 
ning his campaigns of spiritual conquest, 
was living, as he bitterly complained, 
“ between the swords of the Lombards,’* 
and the fierce enmity between the papacy 
and the Lombard kings was not ap- 
peased even by the conversion of the latter 
to Catholic Christianity, which was 
effected in a half-hearted, desultory way 
about a century after their entry into 
Italy. In fact, the relations between 
king and jKipc at this j)eriod of the world’s 
history bore a strong resemblance to 
those between their modern Italian re- 
presentatives. 

The conquest of Italy by the Lombards 
was only partial. F rom their cajiital at Pavia 
they ruled the greater part of the valley 
of the Po. Tuscany was theirs, and most 
of the country on the flanks of the Apen- 
nines, divided into the two great duchies 
of Spoleto and Benevento. But the city 
of Naples, the toe and heel of Italy, the 
island of Sicily, and— in the north-east 
corner of the land — the all but impregnable 
city of Ravenna, still owed allegiance to 
the emperor, whose representative, called 
the Exarch (generally a Byzantine cour- 
tier), ruled all imperial Italy from 
Ravenna as his capital. Rome was, of 
course, also nominally imperial ; but 
all through these centuries the Popes, 
who had many a theological battle with 
the Eastern emperor, were showing an 
Venice tendency to make 

Risins in subject city, 

Power independently of 

Constantinople. During the same 
period the little city, or group of cities, 
amid the mud-banks of the Adriatic, 
which was afterw irds to be known 
as Venice, was quietly increasing in 
wealth and power, holding the Lombard 
barbarians at bay and })rofessing un- 
bounded loyalty to the distant Byzantine 
emperor. Visigothic and Catholic Spain 
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underwent in the six hundreds a process 
of rapid decay. It was governed by kings, 
none of whom was able to found an 
abiding dynasty ; by national councils, in 
which the power of the bishops, which 
directed the forces of the state chiefly to 
the persecution of Jews and heretics, 
predominated, and by nobles rich and 
turbulent, but destitute of loyal devotion 
to their country. The old Romanised 
population, of whom we hear but little, 
was probably oppressed and down- 
trodden. Thus, when, in 711, the Saracen 
conquerors of Africa-^who are generally 
styled Moors, though by no means 
all of Mauretanian descent — crossed 
the Straits of Gibraltar and challenged 
Roderic, the king of the Goths, to a fight, 
one obstinately-contested battle — that of 
Xercs de la Frontera — overthrew the 
whole rotten fabric of the Visigothic 
state. Save for a few resolute spirits who, 
under their king, Pelayo, kept the standard 
of the Cross flying on the mountains of 
Asturias, all S})ain was Moorish and 
Mussulman. Nor did the wave of Saracen 
conquest stop with the Pyrenees. It 
^ w flowed over into Gaul, and for 
rca avc ^ seemed likely to add 

o aracen country also to the empire 

onaues caliphs. Fortunately for 

Europe, Charles Martel, the virtual ruler 
of the Franks, proved equal to the occa- 
sion, and in the desperately hard-fought 
battle of Poitiers — about seven miles 
from the modern city, often, but incor- 
rectly, called the battle of Tours — defeated 
the Saracenic emir, Abd-er-Kahman, and 
saved Europe from the Moslem yoke. It is 
worthy of notice that this battle — 
emphatically one of the decisive battles of 
the world — was fought in 732, exactly 
100 years after the death of Mahomet, 
Prophet of God.” So far in one century 
had the fierce faith of the sons of tlie 
desert carried them ; but so far, and no 
further, did the great wave roll. 

We have called Charles Martel the 
virtual ruler of the Franks,” for that, and 
not crowned king, was still the position 
of the members of the Arnulfing family, 
of which he was the head. For more than 
a century the kings of the Merovingian 
line had been sinking into a state of 
fatuous decline. Young men, for the 
most part ruined by dissipation, and 
seldom surviving their thirtieth year, they 
had allowed the reins of government to 
slip from their nerveless hands into the 
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strong grasp of the chief minister, who Church ” on a large block of territory m 
was called Mayor of the Palace ; and for Central and Northern Italy, and which, 
three generations this fortunate manager in fact, was only in the middle of last 
of the royal business had been chosen century shattered by the united arms of 
from the same family, the descendants of Napoleon III. and Victor Emmanuel, 
the sainted Arnulf, Bishop of Metz. When Pippin died, in 708, his two ^ns, 

Charles Martel, the greatest man whom Charles and Carloman, succeeded without 
the family had yet produced, and made in- opposition to his royal inheritance. Carlo- 
companably greater by his man soon died, and Charles began that 
Martel deliverance of Euro]ie from career of conquest and imperial organisa- 
the Deliverer died in 741, having tion which has deservedly won for him the 

of Europe formally assumed the surname of (beat, and has caused him to 

regal title, though he allowed himself for figure in countless i)oems^of romance as the 
the last four years of liis life the luxury of hero Charlemagne. In the hist six yeais 
ruling without a phantom master. Ilis of his reign he conquered the Lombards and 
sons, Carloman and Pippin, from motives added the northern half of Italy to his 
of policy, thought proi)cr to repeat the old dominions. In a long and stubborn con- 
comedy, and, drawing forth a descendant of llict, which lasted thirty years, he subdued 
Clovis from his seclusion, ordered him to the barbarous Saxons, who dwelt in the 
reign as Childeric III. Before long, how- modern province of Hanover, and forced 
ever, Carloman himself retired into a them to accept the yoke of Christianity and 
monastery, and Pii)pin, sole mayor of the civilisation. The yet more barbarous 
palace, feeling his position now secure, Avars, whose kingdom included at least 
addressed to Po])C Zacharias the sug- half of modern Austria, were conquered 
gestive question whether it was better that before the end of the century ; and the 
the man who had all the power of a king north-eastern corner of vSpain was also 
or he, who had only the show of sovereignty, won from the Moors. Thus the dominions 
should reign ? The Pope gave the answer , of Charlemagne included all 

which the wording of the question evidently * Europe west of the Elbe and 

im])lied, and, with his high sanction, Dominions Ibi^i^ube, Italy as far as 

Pippin was crowned and anointed king by Naples, and Spain as far as 

the hands of Boniface, the missionary the Ebro. There was no such splendid 
Bishop of Germany, about the year 751. realm seen again in Europe till the days 
The Frankish king was soon able to of the Emperor Napoleon, 
show his gratitude by im]X)rtant services On Christmas Day, 800, the seal was 
to his papal benefactor. In the year 752 set on all this glory by the coronation of 
the king of the Lombards took the long Charles the Frank as Emperor of the 
impregnable Ravenna, and the dominion Romans. Though for nearly four cen- 


of the eastern emperor in the north of 
Italy came to an end. The triumjdiant 
Lombards ])ressed on towards Rome, and it 
seemed as if that imperial city itself would 
fall into their hands. Sorely ])ressed. 
Pope Stephen IL, the successor of Zacha- 
rias, uttered plaintive ap])eals to Pip])in 
for lielp, and even crossed the Alps in the 
depth of winter to urge his piteous case. 

The Lombard. f 

Driven ^ second and solemn corona- 

From Rome successive cam- 

paigns— 755 and 756— Pippin 
vanquished the Lombard king, and com- 
pelled him to surrender the territories 
which he had conquticd from the empire 
—known as the Exarchate and Pentapolis 
— to the Bishop of Rome. Thus was laid 
the foundation of that temporal power of 
the Popes, which, through all the Middle 
Ages, wrote the title “ States of the 
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turics the Roman Empire had been but 
a shiidow as far as Western Europe was 
concerned, the memory of its gi*eatness 
had never wholly faded out of the minds 
of men nor had the i)eo}de of the West ever 
heartily accepted the fiction that the 
true home of that em])ire was to be found 
at Constantinople. Now, when the Bishop 
of Rome had placed the imperial diadem 
on the head of the mightiest man of the 
mightiest nation in Europe, and when the 
citizens of Rome had cried with a loud 
voice, “ Life and victory to Carolus 
Augustus, crowned by God, mighty and 
pacific emperor, “ it was felt that the 
waters of the barbarian deluge had in- 
deed subsided and the world had again 
a, prospect of a peaceful and well-ordered 
life. Such was the second birth of “the 
Holy Roman Empire.’' But the Golden 
Age had not yet arrived ; in fact, the eight 
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hundreds and nine hundreds, the two ccn- Great from 871 to 900, of their subjugation 
turies after the coronation of Charlemagne by Edward the Elde; and Athelstan 
at Rome, were in some respects darker 900 to 94^> 3,nd of the success with which, 
than any that had preceded them. under their king, Canute, they fastened 

This was partly due to the weakness of the Danish yoke upon the neck of the 
the rulers. The descendants of Charle- English, so that it seemed for a time 
inagne were not nonentities, like the probable that our island would be but a 
Merovingians, but they were for the most humble member of a great Scandinavian 
- . part selfish and turbulent empire, dominating the Baltic and the 

Turbulent yxinces ; and only a very North Sea. 

Successors of grasping the We must, however, call attention to the 

Charlemagne sccptre could have fact that in these three centuries of 

kept the discordant elements of that vast conflict the pirates themselves greatly 
empire in orderly subjection. Such a strong changed their character and from bar- 
hand was emi^hatically not possessed by barons i)agans became a Christian and 
Charlemagne’s son and successor Louis the civilised power ; also that they settled in 
Good-natured. His sons revolted against large numbers in the north-eastern part 
him and quarrelled among themselves, of England and added undoubtedly a 
France, Germany and Italy sprang apart valuable element to the population of 
and began those separate lives of theirs Northumbria and Mercia. Moreover, the 
which still continue ; and not only so, but fierce attacks of these dreaded invaders 
in each country the principle of disintegra- helped to unify the Anglo-Saxon state, 
t ion was at work. Counts and barons who When all the other king'doms of the sc)- 
should have been mere officials appointed called Heptarchy had gone down before 
for life or during good behaviour became the ruthless Here, Wessex alone success- 
hereditary nobles ; in short, Feiid^^lism was fully resisted their onslaught, and there- 
born. Amid all these changes the stately fore it is that from the royal house of 
vessel of the Carolingian dynasty went Wessex the j)resent king of 

hopelessly to pieces, the last direct England is descended. It is 

descendant of Charlemagne who reigned Northmen ^ perhaps, sufficiently rc- 
as emperor in Germany being dethroned membered how sorely the 

in 887, the last who was king of Italy dying scourge of the Danish invasions smote 
in 950, the last who was king of France in France and Germany as well as England. 
987. Out of the drift-wood of the family. Wherever there was a broad estuary of a 
the representatives through females and river, there the keels of the Danes might 
the illegitimate descendants, almost all the be looked for ; the Elbe, the vSeine, the 
reigning dynasties and a large })art of Marne, the Loire, the Garonne, all saw the 
the ducal and baronial houses of Europe Dragon-standard of the Vikings mirrored 
have been constructed. in their waters. Aachen, Charlemagne’s 

Chief, however, among the causes which own capital, was sacked. Rouen was taken, 
made Europe miserable were the ravages Paris was once taken and once suffered 
of the .Scandinavian pirates, who seem at a terrible two years’ siege (885-886). In 
the end of the seven hundreds to have fact, throughout the eight hundreds it 
suddenly awakened to the fact that there would be hard to say whether England or 
were fair lands to the south of them with France suffered the most from the ravages 
rich booty, which it needed but good of the terrible Northmen, 
seamanship and well-organised robber- But in France the most memorable 


Great Pirate make their own. The 

Armies pirate army 

in Englnna visited England at 

longer or shorter intervals 
throughout the three centuries from 787, 
when they first landed in Wessex, till 
1066, when Harald Hardrada invaded 
Yorkshire and fell before his namesake 
Harold, son of Godwin. It is not necessary 
here to relate the memorable story of the 
victories and defeats which marked the 
struggle of the Danes with Alfred the 
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result of the Scandinavian invasions, the 
settlement of the Northmen in the fruitful 
lands at the mouth of the Seine, tended 
eventually to benefit rather than to injure 
civilisation. In the early nine hundreds 
Rolf the Northman closed a life of 
piratical adventure by becoming the “man ” 
of the Frankish king Charles the Simple, 
and condescending to receive from him the 
fair province which has ever since borne 
the name of Normandy. His descendants, 
appropriately named the “ Long-sworded,” 




Succeeding his father, Pippin, as Frankish king, Charles, afterwards to figure in countless poems and in romance 
as the hero Charlemagne, began a great career of conquest and imperial organisation, winning for himself the 
title of “the Great." His dominions included all Europe west of the Elbe and Danube, Italy as far as Naples, 
and Spain as far as the Ebro. Possessed of a learning unusual for the period in which he lived, Charlemagne 
could speak Latin and read Greek, and he laboured with much earnestness to extend education. In his palace 
he conducted a school for the sons of his servants, and invited teachers of grammar and arithmetic from Rome 
to fill his public schools. He was the first Teuton on whom the dignity of Roman Emperor was conferred. 

Troni the p:(ii)tin.t; bv 
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the Fearless,” and the like, embraced 
Christianity of the militant type then 
fashionable, inhaled the new air of chivalry, 
and became in some respects its typical 
representatives. The converted Scandi- 
navian pirate seems to have been a finer 
specimen of humanity, more chaste, more 
temperate, and more devout than either 
wk »*k Frankish or his Saxon 

What the neighbour ; but also more 

For England* grasping, a 

For England „ business.” 

He was the keen, well polished steel, while 
they were but the clumsy iron weapon. 
Thus, it was only in the natural order of 
things that when, in 1066, William the 
Bastard, Duke of Normandy, landed on 
the coast of Sussex, his rival, the Saxon 
Harold, (jodwin’s son, should fall before 
him in the battle which bears, not with 
strict accuracy, the name of Hastings. 

But memorable as this Norman conquest, 
which placed a new dynasty on our throne, 
and introduced a fresh social and political 
order, must ever be to Englishmen, it 
is important to remember that it was not 
by any means the only Norman conquest 
which Europe witnessed in that age. 
From the beginning of the ten hundreds, 
Normans, half pilgrims, half warriors, 
had been making their way over the Alps 
and Apennines into Southern Italy. They 
had mingled as auxiliaries in the endless 
contests which were going on in that 
region between Lombards, Greeks and 
Germans. At length, in the year 1038, 
William of the Iron Arm, eldest of the 
twelve sons of a Norman knight, Tancred 
de Haiiteville, made his prowess felt in a 
battle with the Saracen lords of Sicily. 
He obtained the dignity of Count of 
Apulia. One after another the sons of 
that prolific Norman house appeared upon 
the scene, eager to shore his fortunes. 
Robert Guiscard, the sixth brother, made 
himself supreme in Southern Italy, dealt 
fierce blows at the Eastern Empire, 

Po«nd.(io«» Leo 

Of a Mighty prisoner m battle, and 

Dynasty afterwards became the 

vassal of his successor. Mean- 
while, his brother Roger, the youngest of 
the tribe, by his victories over the Saracens, 
was building up a moi ^ enduring dominion 
in Sicily, and preparing the way for a royal 
dynasty which, in the eleven and twelve 
hundreds, was powerfully to influence the 
fortunes of the whole of Europe. And 
these Norman conquests in the Mediter- 
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ranean lands were, be it remembered, 
strictly contemporary with that other 
I^orman Conquest with which we are 
familiar as forming the greatest landmark 
in our history. 

In order to follow the fortunes of the 
Northmen, we have come down to the end 
of our second period ; but we must, for a 
little while, remount the stream of time 
in order to notice other calamities which 
were distressing Europe. 

In the eight hundreds, the danger to 
Europe of Mohammedan conquest was 
more menacing than it hdd ever been since 
Charles Martel won the battle of Poitiers. 
For the Saracens had now become a great 
sea- power, probably in the decay of the 
maritime strength of the Eastern Empire, 
the greatest sea-power of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In the year 831 they overran and 
conquered Sicily, which remained theirs 
for more than two centuries till, as just 
related, it was won back for Christianity 
by Roger the Norman. Fifteen years later 
they appeared at the mouth of the Tiber ; 
Ostia was taken, the Campagna wasted. 

St. Peter’s itself was desecrated 

1^' ; and robbed of the treasures 

d r centuries ; St. Paul’s With- 

out the Gates shared the same 
fate ; the city of Rome itself only just 
escaped being handed over to a Mussulman 
emir and echointj the cry of the muezzin. 
It really seemed as if Mahomet’s, rather 
than Christ’s, was to be the holiest name 
in all the Mediterranean lands. And this 
lamentable eclipse of the glory of the new 
empire was witnessed by a generation, 
many of whom must have gazed on the 
living face of Charlemagne. 

While the Saracens still threatened by 
sea, a more terrible, because more bar- 
barous, foe spread desolation by land. 
Over the vast Danubian plains, where 
Attila and his Huns once encamped, the 
Magyars, or Hungarians, a race perhaps 
remotely connected both with the Huns 
and with the Turks, now came thundering 
and destroying. From 889 till 933, when 
they were defeated by the Emperor Henry 
the Fowler in the great battle of Riada, 
the Hungarian squadrons were a night- 
mare of terror to Europe. They overran 
Germany, Burgundy, and Southern France, 
crossed the Alps into Italy, burned Pavia, 
and threatened, but did not take, Rome. 
From many a terrified congregation in the 
churches of Italy went up the heart- 





FRANKISH LEADERS AND THE CLERGY DOING HOMAGE TO THE CHILD KING, CLOVIS II. 
Clovis II. was only a child six years old when he succeeded his father, Dagfobwt, as king of Neustria in O.ss. During 
his minority the government was carried on by his mother, Nanthildis, but Clovis, of c(mrse, was the king on the 
throne, and, as represented in the illustration, received the homage due to that high office. Und^ 

Frankish Emuire was once more united, and he thus became king of the whole of the Franks. He died in (>.»(». 


Frankish Empire was once more united, and he thus 

.n« by M ’ 


iireaking litany : “ From the arrows of the 
terrible Hungarians, good Lord dt‘livcr 
us.” By the middle of the nine liuiidreds, 
however, they were beaten down into a 
reasonable frame of mind ; they became 
civilised and Christianised. In the year 
1000, a royal saint, Stefan, received from 
the l^])e the title of King of Hungary, 
and in latc'r centuries the brave and 
chivalrous Magyar was the great bulwark 
of Europ(! against his Mohammedan 
kinsman the Turk. 


have been the time of the deepest degiai- 
dation of the papacy. A long succession 
of utterly insignificant Popes is followed 
by one man of eminence. j)erha])s oi genius, 
Pope Formosus (891-896), but he was a 
violent political partisan, accused of com- 
])licity in the murder of one of his ]n'edc- 
cessors, and his dead body, having Ix'cn 
dressed in papal robes, and subjected to 
the indignity of a trial, was mutilated 
by order of a solemn council, stripjied, and 
thrown into the Tiber. 


Beside the miseries ot barbarian in- 
vasion, Euro])e, after the cidlapse of the 
dynasty of Charlemagne, suffered from 
religious terrors. As the years wore on 
towards the fateful era of the thousandth 
from the Birth of Christ, a present nnent 
brooded over the nations that the end of 
the world was at hand. When they 
needed most the sup]A)rt of religious faith, 
their spiritual guides most signally failed 
them. These centuries, the eight hundreds, 
the nine hundreds, and the early ten hun- 
dreds, are admitted by all historians to 


Then came the period of the ascendancy 
of two infamous women, a mother and a 
daughter, Theodora and Marozia, who for 
over sixty years (901-964) placed their 
lovers, their sons, and their grandsons, in 
the chair of St. Peter. After an interval the 
Counts of Tusculum, petty feudal princes 
in the neighbourhood of Rome, succeeded 
in making the papacy a virtual appanage 
of their house (1012-1048). With such men, 
licentious and profane, sitting in the holiest 
place of Western Christendom, the rever- 
ence which in the days of Gregory the 
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The “Holy 
Roman Empire 
Maintained 


Great had waited upon the lightest word 
of “ the Apostle ” was rapidly departing. 

The cure for the worst miseries of this 
anarchic age came this time from Germany. 
The old Frankish Empire, it is true, had 
split into pieces. France especially, after 
the deposition of Charles the Fat, in 887, 
had been drawing further and further 
away from the empire, and when, a century, 
later, a new royal dynasty ascended the 
throne in tlie ])erson of Hugh Capet 
she no longer, even nominally, formed 
})art of it. Still, however, the great 
political fabric founded by the joint action 
of Charlemagne and Leo 
ke])t its proud title, “The 
Holy Roman Empire,” 
though now it virtually in- 
ducled only the two countries of Germany 
and Italy, divided into an infinite number 
of ])etty feudal ])rincipalities, over which 
“ Ciesar ” — as ihe emj)eror was styled — 
wieldt;d a strange ami not easily defined 
dominion, strong and stern in the hands 
of a man of firm 
will and with the 
trick of success, 
shadowy and of 
little or no account 
in the hands ot a 
weakling. 

To the former 
class of strong and 
successful r u 1 e r s 
belonged the Sa:son 
emperors, who wore 
the im])erial dia- 
dem during Hie 
nine hundrecls and 
whose; most cele- 
bratc'd represcuita- 
tivc;s were Otho— or 
Otto the Great, the 
final vanquisher 
of the Hungarians, 
aufl his son and 
grandson, who bore* 
his name (Otto I. 

03b- 973; Otto II. 

973-983; Otto III. 

9S3-1002). These 
strong rulers ended 
the political 
anarchy which had for a hundred years 
in'evailed in Italy, where petty ])rinces of 
provence, of Spoleto, of Friuli, in rapid and 
unremembered succession, had reigned 
as shadowy kings. In the ecclesiastical 
realm also they restored a certain measure 


Purified 
by Leo IX. 



THE TRIUMPH OF CLOVIS 

rum Mio p.mitiiij; b) Joscpl) Hl.inr iii ihe I’jiulu'o 


of order. In 963 Otto the Great summoned 
a council to meet in Rome, by which Pope 
John XII., a profligate and tyrannical 
youth, grandson of the licentious Marozia, 
was solemnly deposed, and a layman of 
decent life, a papal secretary, Leo VIIL, 
^ p was chosen in his stead. Still, 
however, the war of Roman 
factions continued, and one 
tumultuary ]'ontif£ followed 
another in rapid succession till, in 996, 
the boy-emperor, Otto III., placed his 
cousin Bruno of Carinthia, little older 
than himself, but a young man of pure 
and noble character, on the papal throne. 
Too good for the corrupt ecclesiastics 
and ])0])ulacc of Rome, this German Pope 
died in the last year of the nine hundreds, 
the victim, it was said, of poisonous 
conspiracy. Ere long followed that de- 
grading dynasty of Tusculan Popes to 
whicli reference has been already made. 
It seemed as if nothing could save the 
office, once the most venerated in Christen- 
dom, from its moral 
suicide, when help 
was once more in- 
voked from beyond 
the Alps, and this 
time with success. 
Another German, 
Bruno, of noble 
descent was raised 
to the ])apacy 
by the Emperor 
Henry 111 . A saint 
and a mystic, the 
new Pope, who 
took the name of 
Leo IX., did much 
in his six years of 
rule (1048-1054) to 
raise the reputation 
of his office from 
the slough into 
which it had fallen. 
Unfortunately for 
him he resorted to 
carnal weapons for 
the defence of his 
territory against 
the Norman Guis- 
card, by whom he 
was defeated and made prisoner. The vexa- 
tioii of his defeat and the hardships of his 
ca])tivity probably hastened his end, for he 
died the year after the battle, but the moral 
ui)lifting which he had given to the pope- 
dom survived its author for generations. 
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ST. BERNARD PREACHING THE SECOND CRUSADE 
f the Crusades, from 1096 till 1272, eight great expeditions, besides many smaller ones, set out 

8-*^ nf rWirS c ** J^ttle for its recovery from the Turks. Though preached with burning eloquence by tne great 

dt* Bernard, the Second Crusade, in 1147-48, did not arouse so much entbusUsm as some of the later enterprises. 
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HE HEROIC AGE OF CHIVALRY 

THE CRUSADES TO THE HOLY LAND AND 
THE DUEL BETWEEN PAPACY AND EMPIRE 

""HE result of two centuries of anarchy the crucifix and breathing the fiery 

and barbarian invasions, together with eloquence so often given to men with one 
e feudalism which they had called into idea, went tnrough the cities and villages 
iing, was to intensify the military of France proclaiming the hardshij)s, 
lint and to bring back into life the the humiliations, even the cruelties which 
d theory of the forest- traversing Ger- Christian pilgrims to the holy places in 
ans, that war was the only fitting the East had to endure at 

cupation for a freeman, or, in modern Hermit Smarts the Mussulmans, 

nguage, for a gentleman. Immured Once comparatively mild, the 

ithin his massive castle, seeing all the yoke pressed upon them had 

nds up to the horizon cultivated by become ten times harder since — in the 
rfs “ tied to the soil ” or by men-at- year 1076 — the fierce Seljuk Turks 
ms, his vassals bound to follow him in from Tartary made themselves masters 
ar, the knight, or baron, or earl, who of the sacred lands. I'he Church of 
as the only really im])ortant unit in the Holy vSepulchre had been de- 
edia'val society, acceptcid the excitement molished, the Patriarch of Jerusalem had 
the chase as making life tolerable, but been dragged along the pavement by his 
nged for the more glorious excitement hair and tlirowTi into a prison, from which 
the stern realities of war. Even his he was released only on the payment of 
ligion was of the militant type. As an enormous ransom ; everywhere the 
13 of the early Teutonic converts said Christian ])ilgrims were being plundered, 
hen he heard the sad story of Calvary : insulted, maltreated. With all these 
Had I been tliere with my henchmen, exasperating stories in men’s minds, when 
would never have allowed the Romans Pope Urban II. convened a council at 
) nail Him to the Cross.” Clermont, in the centre of France, in lOQb, 

Thus the spirit of that age, especially and ])leaded for an armed exjiedition to 
L those countries where the young Norman rescue the holy places of Jerusalem from 
ation made itself most manifest, might the infidels, ])romising the forgivemess 
3 expressed in two words : . Militanl of all sins to those who should start on 
hristianity. It was almost as if the such an expedition, and an immediate 
3ligion of Christ and the religion of entry into Paradise for those who should 
ahomet had changed places. Faith die in its service, the well-known cry 
nged to display itself by deeds, but they ” Dieu le vcult ! ” burst from thousands 
•ust be deeds such as the mail-clad of excited hearers ; the badge of the 
, warrior only could perform. Cross was assumed by all sorts and con- 

^ There was a certain nobility ditions of men ; the Crusades began their 
L . .j .. of spirit about that brave chequered and feverish life. 

^ ignorance. The heroic age of The period of the Crusades lasted for 
livalry must certainly be placed in the 176 years (1096-1272), and during that 
vo centuries which we are about to review time eight great expeditions, besides 
.pidly — the centuries of the Crusades, numberless smaller ones, were launched 
he fuel was all laid ready for the fire from Europe against Asia. It will thus 
hen Peter the Hermit, a mean-looking be seen that the average interval between 
^ure riding on an ass, but bearing aloft each crusade was a little less than the 
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average length of a generation. That was 
the time necessary to rekindle in the bosom 
of the French or Norman knight the 
enthusiasm which had sent his father to 
the Holy War. France, which had been 
the scene of the first proclamation of the 
crusade, remained the chief supporter of 
the movement — France and her sister- 


Jerusalem 
Won from 
the Infidel 


land of Flanders, and her 
kinsfolk the Normans of Eng- 
land and Italy. Spain was 
too much occupied with her 


own domestic crusades against the Moors, 
Germany too keenly interested in her long 
battle with the Popes and the internal 
dissensions resulting thence, to give her 


whole mind to the recovery or the defence 
of the holy places, though three of hei 
emperors at least took some share in a 
crusade. French or Flemish or Norman 


remained the chief material forces of the 


long campaign, and French were its two 
chief spiritual champions — Peter the 
Hermit (1093-1099) and Bernard of 
Clairvaux (1146-1153). 

The detailed history of the Crusades 
belongs to Eastern rather than to Western 
Europe. The First Crusade, the most 
successful and the most memorable of the 


number, that one which inspired the 
Italian poet to write his epic “ Gerusalemine 
Liberata,'' lasted three years (1096-1099). 
It saw the Turks defeated in the great 
battle of Dorylaeum, in Bithynia, Antioch 
taken, and at last, most joyful of triumphs, 
Jerusalem itself recovered from the infidel 
in July of 1099. holy city, when 

Godfrey of Boulogne was proclaimed, but 
not crowned king, a dynasty — a “Latin 
Christian ” dynasty — was established, with 
laws and polity all its own, the very em- 
bodiment of feudalism ; and this dynasty 
lasted with varying fortunes for nearly a 
hundred years (1099-1187), till it was 
overthrown by the Mussulman soldier of 
fortune, vSaladin. In this crusade, Robert 
the Norman, eldest son of William 


Failure of 
the Second 
Crusade 


the Conqueror, took an im- 
portant part, having pawned 
his Duchy of Normandy to 
his brother Rufus in order 


to raise money for the enterprise. The 
Second Crusade (1147-1148), though 
pleaded for with enthusiastic eloquence by 
the great Saint Benia , d, was a poor and 
ineffectual affair, memorable in French 
history chiefly from the fact that it led 
to the loss of the province of Aquitaine. 
Eleanor, the heiress of that goodly land, 
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had brought it as a dowry to her husband, 
the French king, Louis VI 1 . The young 
pair went together on crusade, quarrelled, 
as many other travelling companions have 
done, and were divorced ; Eleanor, marry- 
ing a .second time, brought to her new 
husband, Henry Plantagenet, King of 
England, the right to that splendid in- 
heritance along With her own unrivalled 
capacity for making her husband’s home 
miserable. 

The son of Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
Richard Lion-Heart of England, was the 
chief hero of the Thir^l Crusade (1189- 
1192). He failed to recover the Holy 
City from the grasp of Saladin, but he 
captured Acre, and his personal bravery 
did something to restore in the East the 
fading lustre of the Christian arms. It is 
needless to do more than refer to the well- 


known story of his quarrels with Philip 
Augustus of France, his captivity in 
Austria, and the enormous ransom which 
was extorted from him by the mcan- 
souled German emperor. 

The Fourth Crusade (1202-1204) was a 


tragi-comedy, played with a disastrous 
p I disregard to the true interests 

The Felony Christian civilisation. 

tllie Venice, Champagne and 

Flanders furnished the bulk 


of the Crusaders, who never approached 
within a thousand miles of Jerusalem, but, 
instead of fighting the infidel, occupied 
themselves in overturning the Christian 
Empire of the East, the barrier which had 
for six centuries protected Europe from 
the ravages of Saracen invasion. A 
shadowy “ Latin ” Empire was founded 
when Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was 
crowned with the diadem in Constanti- 


nople, and the Republic of Venice became 
sovereign of “ one-quarter and the half of 
a quarter of the Roman Empire,” and 
countless principalities, marquisates, and 
baronies were allotted to French and 
Flemish knights on the coasts of the 
iEgean. But none of these stage sove- 
reignties, though picturesque and romantic, 
had enough inherent vitality to enable 
them permanently to resist the rising tide 
of Mussulman conquest. That a Turkish 
sultan now sits as lord in the palace of 
Constantine is a direct — we might almost 
say an inevitable — consequence of the 
felony of the Fourth Crusade. 

The Latin empire of Constantinople 
had an even shorter life than the Latin 
kingdom of Jerusalem. In 1261 the Greek 
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jmperors were back in their own city, 
DUt so weakened and impoverished that 
ve learn with surprise that the final ruin 
)f the empire was postponed for nearly 
joo years. From this point onwards 
:he story of the Crusades becomes rather 
monotonous. There was scarcely any 
ighting in the Holy Land itself, the 
Zrusaders having apparently decided that 
:hc conquest of Palestine must be achieved 
n Egypt. The Fifth and Seventh Crusades 
'1216-1221 ; 1245-1250) — a short notice 
)f the Sixth Crusade (1235-1241) is reserved 
vr a later place in this chai)ter — were 
:)ccupicd chiefly with operations round 
Damietta, which was twice taken by the 
"rusaders, and which might, with a little 
prudent management, have been exchanged 
.'or Jerusalem. The hero, or, rather, the 
saint and martyr, of this Seventh 
3 rusade was Louis IX. of France, who, 
ifter some successes, was taken prisoner by 
:he Egyptian sultan and released only on 
:he payment of an enormous ransom. 

Twenty years later — in 1270 - .St. Louis 
leaded the Eighth Crusade, but died of 
bver at Tunis at the very beginning of the 
- expedition. Edward, son of 
>f the ** HE England, remained 

i ® in command, went forward to 
urus es landed at Acre, and 

:00k the holy village of Nazareth. Ilis 
juccess, however, ended there. He fell 
sick, narrowly escajied death at the hand 
)f an assassin, and returned to England 
n 1272 to mount the throne and begin a 
memorable reign as Edward 1 . This was 
/irtually the last df the (amsades, and it 
vill be seen that the last, like the first, 
vas connected with the ])ersonality of a 
diivalrous Anglo-Norman jirince. 

We have seen that the Crusaders were 
■jssentially a product of feudalism, but it 
s also true that their influence was in thci 
mid antagonistic to feudalism. Contact 
vith nations of an utterly different type 
)f civilisation, with the Greek, the Egyp- 
:ian and the Arab, brought new ideas and 
ihook the mail-clad warrior out of his 
itolid, knightly pride. The multitude 
)f lowly born peasants who flocked to the 
Danner of the Cross loosened the hold of 
the landowner on his serfs ; the im- 
poverishment of the chivalrous classes 
ind the diminution of their numbers 
ncreased the relative strength of the 
:rown ; above all, the spread of commerce, 
vhich was undoubtedly a result of the 
Crusades, augmented the wealth and power 


The New 
Weapon of 
the Papacy 


of the Communes, whom we find through- 
out these centuries rapidly rising into 
importance, and who were, moreover, 
often able to buy valuable charters and 
remissions of obnoxious burdens from a 
knightly or baronial neighbour, who must 
have money at any price to enable him to 
start for the Holy Land. Yet it would 
not be safe to assert that 
the influence of the Crusades 
was all on the side of en- 
lightenment and freedom. On 
the contrary, it put a dangerous weapon 
into the hands of the papacy, which was 
now sometimes able to get rid of teaching 
in which it detected hostility to Catholicism 
by declaring its advocates heretics, and 
proclaiming a Crusade against them. A 
notable instance of these tactics was 
furnished by the Crusade against the 
Albigenses, engineered by Innocent III. 
(1209-1217), a Crusade which crushed 
the poetic but free-thinking civilisation 
of Southern France, and possibly post- 
poned for three centuries the Protestant 
Reformation. 

The German emperors had done a good 
deed for Christendom by helping to raise 
the j)apacy from the slough into which 
it had fallen, but they had not altogether 
promoted their own ease or security. 
Throughout the closing years of our second 
period the dominant influence in the 
counsels of the papacy had been wielded 
by the cardinal sub-deacon Hildebrand. 
It had ever been his voice which stimu- 
lated the Po])es, his nominal superiors, to 
assert the claims of their office against 
the authority of the emperor. By his advice 
Po])c Alexander II. had commissioned 
William the Norman to undertake the 
conquest of England. By his contrivance 
the momentous change had been made 
which transferred the election of the Pope 
from the people of Rome to the bishops and 
clergy of that city, who bore the rank of 
cardinals. Now, in the year 1073, the great 
})ope-maker consented to bc- 
Popc-maker Pope. The Cardinal 

Hildebrand began his short but 
ever memorable papacy under 
the title of Gregory VII. (1073-1085). 
There is an old and true proverb that if 
two men ride on one horse, one must go 
behind. Such had been for centuries the 
condition of Europe under the empire 
founded by Charlemagne, and till now 
the question had never been fully faced 
which of the two riders, emperor or Pope, 
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Becomes 
the Pope 
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was to take the hindmost place. One of the 
two ridc^rs claimed to represent the im- 
memorial domination of Rome, to be the 
successor of Julius, of Augustus, and of 
Constantine, and to ])0ssess all their pic- 
eminent rights. The other claimed to 
the vicar of Jesus Christ, (lod s vice- 
regent upon earth, and the claim was 
generally admitted for all that concerned 
tlu; r(‘ligious interests of mankind ; but 
the thought was now finding harbourage 
in the minds of churchmen that tempoial 
matters ought also to be subjected to the 
same divinely ap])()inled rule. “ Come, 
then.” said Hildebrand to a council of 


proud princes, what may not ye do to these 

their servants ? " • 

The balance of forces at the accession 
of Gregory VII., in 1073, was indeed, 
strangely altered from that which jne- 
vailed in the previous century. Then 
there had generally been a weak, despised, 
sometimes immoral ])ontitf over against 
a strong, chaste, strenuous emperor. 
Now there was a stern, austere, monk- 
pope matched against the dissolute, un- 
stable, though not by any means stupid, 
voung emperor, Henry IV. Kach found 
his worst enemies in his^own house. Many 
Italian bishoi)S were indignant at Gregory’s 
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ecclesiastics, ’* let all the world under- 
stand, and kiKuv that since ye have ])owcr 
to bind and loose in heaven, ye have power 
to take away and to grant empires, king- 
doms, princi})alities, duchies, marqiiisates, 
counties and the possessions of all men 
according to their deserts. Ye have often 
deprived wicked and unworthy men of 
patriarchates, primaries, a rcribishoprics, 
bishoprics, and bestowed them on religious 
men. If ye then judge in spiritual affairs, 
how great must be your power in secular ; 
and if ye are to judge angels who rule over 


determination to enforce the absolute rule 
of celibacy on all churchmen ; many Ger- 
man nobles resented every attempt which 
Henry made to convert a nominal into a 
real supremacy. 

In the year 1076 the smouldering 
antipathy between the two men broke 
out into open war. Gregory summoned 
the emperor to appear before him at 
Rome, there to answer for various breaches 
of ecclesiastical law. Henry letorted by 
convoking a synod at Worms at which 
the bishops, who were his partisans, 
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formally renounced their allegiance to To the disgust of his Italian allies, Henry 
Gregory and served upon him a summons, was all for submission, lor petitioning 
couched in insulting terms, to leave the the Pope to annul his sentence of deposi- 
apostolic throne which he had usurped ; tion ; but the Pope was determined not 
“ 1 , Henry, by the Grace of God, with all to make forgiveness easy. For threes days 
the bishops of my realm, say unto thee — the emperor, clad in the thin white rol)(‘ 
Down, down ! ” of a penitent, shivered in the courtyard 

The emperor had over-rated his power, of Canossa. When at length admiited, 
as he soon discovered when the Pope he received absolution, Init on the liuinili- 
replied with his expected counter-stroke, ating terms of submission to the Pope’s 
excommunication and deposition from the will — a promise to appear before his 
imperial dignity. The political result of judgment scat to answer the charges 
this sentence, the assembling of a hostile made against him, and meanwhile to lay 
diet, the revolt of three of th.e most aside the marks of his rank and j)erforin 
})owerful dukes, he could perhaps have none of the functions of royaltv. 
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surmounted ; but the social results, the This is the far-famed pilgrimage to 
loneliness and depression caused by the ('anossa, which profoundly stirred th(^ 
terrible “ boycott ” of excommunication— minds, not only of contemporaries, but 
an expressive word must be borrowed of many succo(^ding generations, and the 
from modern politics— were too much echo of which was heard in. modern politics 
for him. In the depth of an unusually in Bismarck’s well-known phrase, “ We 
severe winter he and a few faithful certainly shall not go to Canossa.” 
followers scrambled, at the risk of their It took place in 1077, just elevim years 
lives, over, the slippery slopes of Mont after the battle of Hastings. In this 
Cenis. At his descent into Italy the instance it was proved tluat Gregory 
adversaries of Gregory rallied round him, had over-strained his pow^r. The humilia- 
and the Pope himself retired to the castle tion so joyously inflicted on the greatest 
of Canossa, a fortress high up in the of its potentates revolted the conscience 
Apennines, which belonged to his faithful of Christendom. Gorman pride was 
partisan Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, wounded by the arrogance of the Italian, 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION 
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Henry’s affairs assumed for the time a more 
cheerful aspect, a second excommunica- 
tion fell harmless. Rome was besieged, 
and saved from caj)turc only by the appear- 
ance of those terrible allies, tlie Normans, 
who ])illaged, burnt and ravaged worse 
than any of Rome’s previous barbarian 
conquerors. (Gregory himself died at 
_ ^ ^ Salerno in 1085, uttering tlie 


memorable words : “I have 
urego^s loved righteousness and hated 
Dy.«g Words thereforo it is I die in 

exile.” The point at issue bet ween the two 
rival potentates was not merely a ])ersoiial 
one, tlnnigh undoubtedly the natural 
man’s d(‘sire for |)re-eminencc played a 
great part in the drama. There was also 
one really difficult qiu'stion which for more 
than half a century dist ra('ted('hristendom, 
the question of Investitures. The high lords 
of the ('liuR'li, her bishoj^s, ar(‘hbisho[)S, 
mitred abbots and patriarchs were also, 
esp(!cially in (hMinany, high lords in the 
state, rul(‘rs of enormous territories and 
entitled to the obedience of })owerful 
vassals. Ibaa* then were two mighty 
organisations, tlu^ (‘cch'siastical and the 
f(‘udal. How could these be fitted into 
one anotluM' ? On feudal ])riii^i|iles, all 
temj)oral power involved the IVikLiI tit*, 
lordshij) over the vassals beneath, vassal- 
age to the lord above, and tin* lord })ara- 
mount over all was the king. 

But on eccl(‘siastical princi[)les, as now 
asserted by Hildebrand, the dignitaries 
of the ('hurch, deriving th(*ir authority 
from (iod Himself, were* subject to no 
man, save the Po])e, Ood’s vicar. How 
then could the bishop or archbishop be 
asked to do homage to any temj)oral 
lord, even to the em[)eror himself ? How 
could the hands which in the sacrifice of 
the Mass “could create the Creator” be 
])ressed between the hands of a man who 
was perhaps an adulterer and a murderer ? 
The symbols of the investiture of a prelate 
were the ring and the jiastoral staff - the 

wk D betoken the new 

Where Pope marriage to his dio- 

Differed Staff, lllS duty of 

shepherding the flock. Where 
was the fitness of the bestowal of these on 
a churchman by an earthly potentate ? 
Yet, on the other hard, if stmie of the most 
powerful nobles of the empire could hold 
their lands subject to no recognition of the 
emperor’s su|)remacy, what became of 
feudal subordination ? It will therefore 
be seen that the dispute about Investitures 
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was no mere strife about words, but 
that a real contest of principles was 
involvcnl. At one point of the struggle 
a Pope— Paschal II.— was actually willing 
to surrender all the landed domains 
of the Church if the emperor would give 
iij) his claim to grant investiture to her 
officers ; but this sacrifice was too much 
for his episcopal clients, and negotiations 
on that footing had to be abandoned. 

At last, however, at the Diet of Worms in 
1122, a reasonable compromise was effected. 
Investiture by ring and staff, the religious 
])art of the ])roccss, whs renounced by the 
emperor, but the newly-consecrated eccle- 
siastic must kneel before the emperor and 
receive from his outstretched sceptre the 
touch which conveyed to him dominion 
over the lands attached to his bishopric. 
The principle of the Concordat of Worms 
was ap])arently accepted in the other 
countries of Western Kuro])e, and in some 
of them, at any rate, continues in force 
till this (lay. When a jiarish clergyman is 
selected for })romotion to an English 
bishopric, after he has gone through the 
ec('l(‘siastical ceremonies of election by the 
dean an(lcha])ter, consecration 
Question of brotlior-bishops, and 

Investiture ‘‘ol ironemeut m his cathe- 
dral, it IS his duty to take the 
train tor Windsor, and there do homage to 
the Crown lor tiu; temporalities of his see. 

Though the contest about Investitures 
was formally closed, abundant materials 
for strife between em|)eror and Pope still 
remained, and, as the eleven hundreds rolled 
on, a n(*w element-- Republicanism — made 
its ai)pearance in Italy. When men 
first awokt; from the torpor of the dark 
centuries, remembrances, dim, but ma- 
jestic, of the mighty republics of old, of 
Rome, and of all the bright train of her 
subject sisters, the immicipalities of Italy, 
began to stir in their souls ; and now, too, 
the democratic side of Christianity began 
to dis])lay itself especially to some of the 
inmates of the cloister. Such a man was 
Arnold of Brescia (1136-1155), who 
])reached re])ublicanism and the abroga- 
tion of the tem])oral power of the priest- 
hood in language which now sounds 
strangely modern ; and he i^tually suc- 
ceeded for a time in setting up a republic 
in Rome. All over Italy, but especially in 
the valley of the Po, the cities began to 
withdraw themselves from the feudal 
organisation of the empire, or to claim 
that the feudal rights which remained 
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should be vested in their own elected 
magistrates, to whom they generally gave 
tfie proud old name of consuls. 

This movement inevitably brought them 
into collision with the man in whom all 
feudal rights and privileges were summed 
up, with the man who wore the imperial 
crown, and that man in the middle of the 
eleven hundreds was one of all others least 
likely to forgo a tittle of his rights— 
Frederic Barbarossa of Hohenstaufen, 
Duke of Swabia and Emperor of Rome. 
This great emperor, one of the greatest in 
the long line of mediaeval Ciesars, had some 
qualities in common with our own Edward 
Plantagenet. Like him, proud, brave, and 
strong; like him, generally a man of his 
word, and with a dee]) conviction of the 
duties laid upon him by his high office, but, 
unfortunately, with a tendency to ride his 
steed, the j)eoj)le under his rule, with too 
sharp a bit, thus his very virtues were in 
danger of becoming crimes, flis deter- 
mination to ])ut an end to anarchy and to 
assert the just claims of the emj)ire 
deg('nerated inoit? than once into tyranny 
and cruelty. The chief (juarrel of the 
cm])cror was with Milan, that 
in* stately city which had often 
Ruins residence of the old, the 

genuine, Augusti. Frederic’s chief 
ally in Italy was the Lombard city 
of Pavia. Milan, at first rather feebly 
su})ported by her sister-cities, drew strength 
from the sii])])ort of the Popes — first, that 
of Hadrian IV., the only Englishman 
who has ever worn the lri])le crown, and 
then that of ' Alexander III, (1159- 
1179), who, in his turn, leant upon the 
somewhat uncertain help of his Norman 
vassal, William, king of Sicily. After 
seven years of war, in which the com- 
batants had been growing ever more 
exas})erated against one another, the 
emperor, having starved Milan into 
submission, rcceivefl her unconditional 
surrender in 1162. He ordered the city to 
be levelled with the ground, and sent the 
citizens forth to wander as beggars through 
the cities of Italy, all save a remnant, who 
were allowed to live in four villages planted 
near their old home. 

But hen emperor had overshot his 
mark. The piteous tale told by the 
banished Milanese roused the sympathies 
even of their former foes. In 1167 the Lom- 
bard League was formed, a confederation 
which included nearly all the cities of Lom- 
bardy ; Milan was rebuilt and received again 


her old inhabitants ; the strong city of 
Alessandria was built and named after the 
pope, i)atron of the league. Frederic’s 
armies were more than once all but 
annihilated by disease, engendered by 
summer heats and ill-drained plains ; and 
at last, in 1176, the twenty years’ struggle 
was ended by the battle of Legnano, in 
End of which the Italians won a com- 

'T*' V * plete victory, and Frederic, 
L witnessing tne terrible 

slaughter of his men, with 
difficulty esca])cd from the field. Convinced 
that it was a ho])eless task to overcome the 
inde])endent spirit of the l^ombard republics, 
Barbarossa now thankfully acce])tcd the 
mediation of Alexander HI. — against 
whom he had been raising u]) one anti- 
j)ope after another for the preceding ten 
years — met him at Venice, and humbly 
kneeling before him, obtained the removal 
of the ban of excommunication for himself 
and his adherents. It was on this occasion 
that, according to a ])icturesque but un- 
trustworthy leg(‘nd, the Poi)e set his foot 
on the neck of the prostrate emperor, 
saying, with exultation : “ Thou .shalt 

tread u])on the lion and adder, the young 
lion and the dragon shalt thou tram})le 
under foot.” 

The emperor then returned into (Ger- 
many, but in 118] recrossed the Alps, 
and meeting the delegates of the Lombard 
citi(‘S at the fair city of Constance, con- 
cluded with them a treaty which was the 
basis of the })iihlic law of Italy for cen- 
turies. The regalia, or rights of sove- 
reignty, claimetl by the ein])erors, were 
greatly limited, the right of the cities to 
levy taxes and to elect their own chief 
magistrate was recognised ; the Lombard 
League itself was solemnly authorised by 
the emj)eror. From this time onwards the 
dependence of the cities of Italy upon the 
empire was ever tending to become more 
j)recarious and shadowy. Italy and (ier- 
many ])egan more ajul more to trace out 
their ])eculiar and separate 
orbits. During these contests 
two party-names, which were 
destined to shed a lurid light 
over Italian politics for many centuries, 
first came into being. These were the 
names of (jiielf and Ghibeline. The 
Dukes of Bavaria and vSaxony — from 
whom, through the electors of Brunswick, 
our own royal family is descended — 
bore the name of (iuelf ; and these, partly 
from mere antagonism to the other 
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family, were almost invariably found 
siding with the Pope against the emperor. 
On the other hand were the two families 
of Franconia and Swabia, which between 
them ruled the whole south-western quarter 
of Germany, which were connected by ck)sc 
family ties, which ruled the empire for two 
centuries — the Henries belonging for the 
_ _ most part to the Franconian, 

For Pope Frederics to the 

° „ Swabian line ; and these were 

Emperor? constancy 

on the side opposed to the Popes, whom 
the Church finally recognised, and against 
whom they raised up innumerable anti- 
popes. 

The Swabian enqierors, who are now 
generally known in history by a surname 
derived from their castle of Hohenstaufen, 
seem to have been better known among 
their con tern jioraries by the name of 
Weiblingen, which their Italian subjects, 
intolerant of the ‘‘ W,” converted into 
Ghibeline. These two ])arty labels were 
taken over from German into Italian 
politics, and had a far longer and more 
vigorous life in Italy than in their native 
land. ICven so, we may remark in jiassing, 
the words “ Whig ” and “ Tory were 
im]H)rte(l into luiglish party warfare 
from Scotland and Ireland respcctiva‘ly. 
Of course, in the lierce cross-currents of 
Italian urban strife they often drifted 
lar troin their moorings ; but, speaking 
generally, we may say that the Guelf 
swore by the Po])e, and the Ghibeline 
by the ('inperor ; the Guelf leaned towards 
lepublicanism, the (diibeline towards 
IcMidalism ; religious democracy was the 
ideal of the fornu*r, the ideal ol the latter 
was knightly loyalty. 

This section must close with a sketch 
of the career of the last and most brilliant 
of the Hohenstaufen emperors, Frederic 
II. of Sicily. His grandfather, Frederic 
Parbarossa, having in his old age embarked 
on the Third Crusade, was marching 
. -I through Asia Minor, and had 
‘ already reached its south- 
p eastern corner when, plunging 

on a day of burning heaf into 
the little Cilician stream, Calycadnus, he 
caught a sudden chill, resulting in a fever 
or a stroke of ])aralysis, by which he was 
almost immediately carried off. Though 
he was buried m that far-off Asiatic land, 
the imagination of the Germans pictured 
the glorious emperor still living in an 
enchanted sleep in a cave of the moun- 
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tains near Salzburg, from which he should 
one day burst forth in the time of his 
country’s darkest need to champion her 
cause. Yet Louis XIV. and Napioleon 
came, and still Barbarossa slumbered. 

The son and successor of Barbarossa, 
Henry VI., emperor from 1190 till ii 97 » 
a man of base and ignoble nature, whose 
most memorable action was the arrest and 
imprisonment of our Richard Coeur-de-Lion 
on his return from the Holy Land. He made, 
howev^er, a most successful matrimonial 
venture when he married Const antia, 
who was ultimately the heiress of the 
Norman kings of Sicily. He thus acquired 
dominion over the whole south of Italy, 
and made the house of Hohenstaufen 
more terrible and more hateful than ever 
to the papacy, which saw itself girt in 
on every side, north, east and south, by 
this inexorable foe. But Henry VI. died 
in the prime of life, a victim probably to 
that fatal climate of Italy, which was the 
keenest of all Gueltic partisans. His wife 
Constantia, whom he had sorely wounded 
by many cruelties towards her kindred 
and her* people, died a year after him; 

but before dying left her son. 
The Famous P()y of four years old, 

f 4 III under the guardianship of the 
Innocent I . orphan child was 

the future Emj)eror Frederic II. Guardian 
and ward were each to play a great i)art 
on the stage of history, the first in the 
early, and the second in the central years 
of the century ; but two more diverse 
characters could hardly be imagined. 
The Pope who received Constantin’s 
dying charge was none other than the 
famous Innocent IIL, greatest of all the 
Popes but Hildebrand, the man whom 
we have already met organising the 
Fourth Crusade and ruthlessly rooting 
up the heresy of the Albigenses ; the man 
who brought John of England to his feet 
and made the English kings his vassals ; 
the man, too, who harnessed the enthu- 
siasm of St Francis and St. Dominic to the 
chariot of the Church. A Roman noble, 
calm, strong, self-possessed, he showed that 
the imperial race had not quite forgotten 
the secret of “ ruling the nations,” that it 
could still “ spare the fallen and wear down 
the proud.” ^ 

The child Frederic, son of a German 
father and a Norman-Italian mother, 
grew up to the age of seventeen in his 
mother’s native Sicily, amid many perils, 
from which he was on the whole faithfully 




A TYPE OF THE MIDDLE AGES : THE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 
Men loved fighting in mediaeval times, and frequently engaged in war oiit of pure delight the combat. But fig^^^^^^^ 
was also a profession ; men were hired to fight, just as to-day they are employed for busuioss, 

handsome rtcompense. Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A., here admirably depicts a bluff, hearty soldier of fortune. 
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shielded by a Pope, the predestined enemy 
of his race. When his character fully 
declared itself, when his position as 
emperor of Rome and king of Sicily 
was established beyond possibility of 
question, he was indeed, as he was often 
called, “ stupor mundi,” an object of 
bewildered wonder to the world. The 
. , emperors who followed Charle- 
Frederic s especially the emperors 

f previous centuries, 

or sici y 

brave, thick-headed German soldiers, 
silently despised, as “barbarians” by 
their Italian vassals. But now, behold ! 
the imperial diadem was worn by a man 
more Italian than the Italians, a man who 
spoke six languages — Latin, Italian, (rcr- 
man, French, Greek, Arabic — and who 
wrote poetry in one of them — the young 
“ volgare ” dialect of Italy. Here was a 
troubadour uj)on the throne, ycd als^) a 
skilled and resolute soldier : a free- 
thinker, too, in that most orthodox age ; 
a man who consorted with Saracens, and 
who dared to say : “If the Almighty 
had (‘ver seen rny beautiful Sicily, He 
would never have given that arid Palest ine 
as a i)ossession to His chosen })eo|)le.” 
And yet this free-thinking emperor could 
also lx\ when it served his ])urpose, a 
cruel persecutor ol heretics. There is 
much \g the character of Frederic II. 
to move our just condemnation. We 
are always fascinated by his brilliant, 
many-sided ])crsonality, but we never 
(iuit(‘ love him. 

By the helj) of the papacy the young 
heir of the Hohenstaufen not only pre- 
served his Norman-Sicilian kingdom, but 
in 1215 won the imperial crown from a 
comj)ctitor, Otto of Bavaria (1198-1215), 
who, though s})rung from a Guelfic 
family, had incurred the hostility 
of Innocent HI. by his too strenuous 
advocacy of the rights of the Caesar. 
Scarcely however, was Frederic seated 
Emperor’s throne when dissensions 

arose between him and his 
Crusade foster-mother the Church. The 
ostensible ground for these 
dissensions — a real cause of quarrel between 
Pope and a Hohenstaufen could never 
be lacking~-was the iact that on the day 
after his election, Frederic, perhaps in 
a moment of enthusiasm, had assumed 
the Cross and taken a vow to deliver 
Jerusalem from tlie hands the infidels. 
This obligation was solemnly urged upon 
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him by successive Popes, by the mild and 
good-tempered Honorius III. (1216-1227), 
and by the irascible old pontiff Gregory 
IX. (1227-1241). who, with octogenarian 
bitterness, launched the thunders of the 
Church at his devoted head. 

It must be admitted that Frederic was 
exasperating in his behaviour with reference 
to this Crusade. He was always about to 
start in two years’ time, “if only you will 
leave me imexcommunicated so long,” 
and always found something to do in 
crushing Xorman baronsor Guelfic citizens, 
which, when the end ^of the two years 
came, made it impossible to leave Italy 
just then. When, at last, in September, 
1227, he did set sail from Brindisi, a fatal 
sickness, the result no doubt of the neglect 
of sanitary jxecautions, broke out in his 
army, carrying off some of the chiefs 
of the ex])edition, and attacking the 
emperor himself, whereupon he, not 
unnaturally, doffed his armour and re- 
turned to his ])alace in .Sicily. The 
sickness seems to have been genuine, but 
the Pope chose to consider it feigned, and 
hurled a furious bull of excommunication 
^ at the offender. There was 

in n G^eat ttiore of sj)ite than 

in a^ rcat statesmanshii) in this im)- 
Passion r 1 Li 

ceeding, for when in the 

following year, 1228, Frederic in good 
earnest started for the Sixth Crusade, 
the excommunication remained unre- 
])ealed. Every place at which he 
might land was laid under an interdict, 
and this interdict was extended even 
to Jerusalem itself, which Frederic, it 
must l)e confessed, by di})lomacy rather 
than by arms, had recovered for Christen- 
dom. We have said that the whole conduct 
of the Pope at this crisis seems to have 
been dictated by passion rather than by 
])olicy. If the Crusade were to have any 
chance of success it was essential that 
the Crusaders should be of one heart and 
one mind and should feel that they had 
with them the blessing of the Church. 

Moreover, FTederic, who had now 
taken for his second wife Yolande of 
Brienne, and in right of that marriage 
had assumed the title of King of 
Jerusalem, had reasons of his own for 
making the Crusade a real success, 
and should surely from the narrowest 
point of view of the i)apal interests, have 
been encouraged to spend as much of his 
strength as j^ossible in the East, instead of 
returning to fight the cause of Ghibelinisrn 
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in Italy. That, however, was what he 
actually did ; and the remaining twenty- 
one years of his life (1229-1250) were 
one long and deadly duel with the Popes, 
first with octogenarian Gregory and then 
with a more subtle, but less reputable 
foe, Innocent IV. This Pope, in his humbler 
capacity as Cardinal Fieschi, had been 
classed among the partisans of the empire, 
but when Frederic was congratulated 
on his elevation he answered with too 
true a presentiment : “I have lost a friend 
and not gained an ally. No Pope can 
ever be a Ghii)eline.” 

After the death of Frederic, in 1250, 


IV., who happened to be a Frenchman, 
took the fateful step of inviting one of his 
countrymen, Charles of Anjou, brother 
of St. Louis, to enter Italy as the champion 
of the Gucllic cause and wrest the crown 
of Sicily from Manfred. H(‘ came ; he 
conquered his opi:)onent on the desperately 
fought field of Henevento on February 
26111, 1266. The body of the excom- 
municated '' Sultan of Lucera,” as 
the victor derisively called him, was 
buried in unconsecrated ground, 'i'hc 
long duel between the Pop(‘s and the 
Hohenstaiifen was ended ; the old priest’s 
crosier had beaten the young knight’s 
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and the short reign of his son the Em- 
])eror Conrad IV., .the young and brilliant 
Manfred was proclaimed king of Sicily. 
An illegitimate son of Frederic II., he 
inherited many of his father’s attractive 
qualities and therewith the undying 
enmity of the papacy. Like Frederic, he 
leaned much on the support of a military 
colony of Saracens established in the for- 
tress of Lucera, whose vast circuit of walls, 
resembling a greatly magnified Caernarvon 
('astle, may still be seen on a hill of Apulia. 
Under Manfred’s able guidance the 
fihibeline party in Italy was fast rising 
into domination, when the Pope, Urlxan 


sword; or, more litc'rally. the victory 
seems to have Ix'cn won ])y tlie rajiier 
over the sabre, d he French had rec(‘ntly 
introduced the former weapon, and, while 
the Italian soldier was lifting his great 
broadsword for a down -stroke, the agile 
Frenchman thrust in his ra])ier’s ])oint 
and let out the life of his antagonist. 
Here too, virtually ended the battle 
between the pai)acy and the ein])ire. 
Each will have other foes in the i)ortion 
of history which lies next before us ; but 
they will not be so directly pitted against 
one another as they have been for these 
two centuries. 
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PASSING OF THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 

/\ND THE PAPAL SUPREMACY RESTORED 


T his period might fitly be called the 
Autumn of Chivalry and the Spring of 
literature and Art. There arc no more 
'riisades; the spirit of knight-errantry 
s departing ; war seems to be often a 
;ordid s])cculation on the value of the 
ansoms that may be extorted from 
vealthy prisoners. On the other hand, the 
/oung languages of Europe are beginning 
o bud and put forth leaves, as the truth 
lawns upon men that ])oems and histories 
nay be written in other languages 
han Latin, that even the des])ised ver- 
lacular is a possible literary instrument. 
To this ])eriod belong the names of Dante, 
i\Trarch, Boccaccio in Italy, of Froissart 
n France, of Chaucer and Langland in 
.uigland. In the history of art we have 
i catalogue of illustrious names from 
iiotto to Fra Angelico ; in architecture, 
hough Norman and early English lie 
H'hind us, the beautiful decorated and 
Uately perpendicular styles are still to 
'ome. 

Nor ought we in this connection to 
orget the services ^vhich the fresh en- 
-husiasm of the young Mendicant OnUas 
(aulered both to literature and to art. 
iotli Dominic and Francis lived near the 
aid of our third period, but the inlluence 
)ii the intellect of Europe of the orders 
Aiiich they founded was most fully felt 
ifler their deaths, and was certainly 
nighty throughout the later twelve 
lundreds and the t\A;o following centuries. 
The Friars — as the Mendicants were called 
p. - . to distinguish them from their 
c riars more old-fashioned 

rlT" conservative monks- 

* chiefly known by tlu ir two 
nost popular representatives, the Domini- 
can Black Friars and Frauciscaa Grey 
P'riars, swarmed into the universities now 
ising into eminence throughout Eurojie, 
md contributed the most celebrated 
1 imes to the list of professors of scholastic 
-heology, who, however the world may 
chink to have outgrown their teaching. 


evidently possessed some of the strongest 
and keenest intellects of their day. 
Of the five greatest schoolmen, Albert 
the Great and Thomas Aquinas (the 
Angelic Doctor) were Dominicans ; 
Buonaventura the Seraphic, Duns Scotus 
the Subtle, and Occam (the Invincible), 
were Franciscans. It was from the 
bosom of the Franciscan Order also that 
the philosopher sprang who antici- 
pa.tcd in some degree that strictly 
scientific method which, in the hands 
of his mighty namesake, was one day 
to vanquish the W()rd-s])liUing dialectic 
of the schoolmen, Roger Bacon the 

The Creator ’’ 

of the House In R'viowiiiK tlie course 

, rs ot these two centuries, we 

may v^ery lightly touch upon 
the well-known events in the history of our 
own country, luigland under the early 
Plantageiu'ts had not been a strang(?r t(^ 
th(' storm which had swe])t ov('r the 
ecclesiastical sky in vSoiithern Furope. 
She, too, had found her Bildebrand in 
Fjecket, and had witnessed her (.'anossa 
when tin' abject John submitted to de- 
clan' himself the vassal ol thi' Pojie. 
Perhajis, also, it may be said that she 
had not bivn without lu'r Giielfs and 
(ihibelines when Simon de Mont fort, 
popiilarlx' known as the creator of the 
Thiglish House of ('oininons, vanquished 
Henry III. at Lew('S, and was him- 
self vanquished by Ihince J^dward at 
Evesham. 

Ill 1272, six years after the battle ot 
Ik'nevento, Edward Longshanks, greatest 
of the Plantagenets, ascended the throne. 
In his reign of thirty-five years, he did many 
noble dtnnls both as statesman and as 
legislator. Even liis conquest of Wales, 
notwithstanding some ungenerous harsh- 
ness, must 1)0 rccl^oncd among his i)raise- 
worthy exploits ; but bis niisuccessfiil 
attempt on the liberties of Scotland, his en- 
deavour to convert the friendly superiority 
which Scotsmen were willing to grant him 
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Scotland 
the Foe of 
England 


into the strictest, harshest tie of feudal 
vassalage, wrought untold harm to the 
England which he surely loved. From 
the year 1296, when the galling acts 
of Edward drove the luckless John Balliol 
into revolt, down to 1603, when James 
Stuart mounted the English throne, it 
may almost be said that there was never 
lasting peace between the two 
countries, only wars and pre- 
carious truftes, raids and 
counter-raids, and, above all, a 
continual and most natural tendency on 
the j)art of Scotland to ally herself with 
England’s other enemy, France. There 
was thus always a foe at England’s 
back door who would not have been there 
had Edward I. shown somewhat less of 
the qualities of a sharp attorney in his 
dealings with the sister kingdom. 

Though John “ Lackland,” by his 
cowardice and cruelty, had lost his father’s 
inheritance of Normandy, the Planta- 
genets. till the close of our present period, 
never entirely quitted hold of the magnifi- 
cent dower which P^lcanor of Aquitaine 
brought to Henry II., and these possessions 
in the south-west corner of France often 
furnished a base for the operations which 
they undertook in what has been forcibly, 
if not quite accurately, called the Hundred 
Years’ War between England and Franco. 
That war began with the invasion of 
France by Edward III. in 1339, and it 
ended with the defeat of Talbot before 
Castillon in 1453, the very year which for 
another reason has been chosen as the close 
of our prc'scnt period. During that age 
of strife the English won three memorable 
victories, Crecy, Poitiers and Agincourt. 

We arc ])crhaps too much inclined to for- 
get their defeats ; that of Bcaugc (1421), 
where the Duke of Clarence, brother of 
Henry V., was slain ; that of Patay (1429), 
where Lord 'I'albot was vanquished and 
made prisoner by the heroic Jeanne D’Arc ; 
his final defeat and overthrow, as above 
mciitioiied, at Castillon. 
Triumph, over The ‘wo proudest days for 
France English invaders were 

March 24th, 1359, when, by 
the Treaty of London, the captive king of 
France yielded to Edward III. in full 
sovereignty all that Henry 11 . had ever 
ruled as vassal of the French crown, Nor- 
mandy, Brittany, Anjou, Maine,and Aquit- 
aine— in other words, a full half of France ; 
and, again, December i6th, 1431, when, 
apparently with the consent of the greater 
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part of the French nation, weary of the 
feuds of Armagnacs and Burgundians, the 
English child, Henry VL, was proclaimed 
“King of England and France, our 
sovereign lord.” That title, King of France, 
so soon to be rendered a vain show by the 
enthusiasm and courage of the Maid of 
Orleans, was clung to with ludicrous 
tenacity by many generations of English 
sovereigns, even by James IL, when he 
was a throneless exile at the court of the 
real king of France, Louis XIV., and was 
abandoned only in the di^ys of our grand- 
fathers at a time when there was no king 
in France, and that country, under a ruler 
mightier than any of her kings, was 
engaged in a life and death struggle with 
England. Z 

The high-wafer mark of England’s 
dominion in France was soon succeeded 
by a steady and continuous ebb of the 
tide. It was by a series of ])etty reverses 
more than by any great victories that the 
English intruders were edged out of 
France, until at last at the end of our 
present period Calais only remained to 
them. But the Hundred Years’ War left 
in one way a favourable impress on 
France. As the Danish 


France’s Gains 


invasions had consolidated 


I . * England, so the long misery 
ol the English invasions 
unified and strengthened the national 
feeling of Frenchmen. When the Hundred 
Years’ War began, the men of Aquitaine 
scarcely looked upon the Parisians as their 
fellow-countrymen. When it ended, they 
recognised the necessity of their jiosition 
and accepted, ij' somewhat grudgingly, 
Charles VII. as their sovereign lord. 

The advantage which France won, 
however painfully, from this struggle for 
her national existence was to some extent 
neutralised by the folly of her kings, 
especially of John and Charles V., in grant- 
ing enormous ” ajqianages ” to members 
of their family, which made them almost 
indejiendcnt sovereigns and tended to 
keep alive sectional and provincial jea- 
lousies. It was owing to this mistaken 
policy that the rival houses of Burgundy 
and Orleans were able to distract their 
country by that fatal feud which, far more 
than the English valour at Agincourt, 
laid France prostrate at the feet of 
Henry V. ; and even when peace was 
restored and the English invader ex- 
pelled, the reconciled Duke of Burgundy 
was terrible to his sovereign lord, whose 
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ower he gloomily overshadowed. Lords proudest of European royalties, was all 
^ f Burgundy by inheritance, and of the accomplished in the period now before 
®i h Netherlands by marriage, these us. When the mighty house of Hohen- 
miehtv seigneurs, whose beautifully carved staufen fell (1254) there was for a time 
tombs^ a marvel of late medieval work, anarchy in Central Europe. Phantom 
•ire the glory of the cathedral at Dijon, emperors, an English prince (Richard 
became the traditional enemies of their Duke of Cornwall), a king of Castile 
French cousins, traditional allies of the (Alfonso the Wise), and others flitted 
English kings, whose country was closely across the stage ; but none of them ex- 
connected with their country by the ties ercised any real authority, till in 1273 the 

Electors chose for emperor a 
Swabian knight of respectable 
position named Rudolf of 
Hapsburg, who was accordingly 
crowned with the imperial 
diadem in Charlemagne's city 
of Aachen (Aix-la-Chaj)elle). 
The territories — of very mod- 
I erate extent — over which 
' Rudolf ruled, as well as his 
j castle of Hapsburg, were 
' situated in the valley of the 
Aar, in the north-east corner 
of what is now Switzerland. 
It is worthy of note that the 
cradle of that dynasty, which 
has ])rc-eminently represented 
the monarchic principle in 
Europe, and the cradle of the 
first, and we might almost say 
the typical, Teutonic republic 
were situated within a short 
day’s journey of one another. 

Rudolf, who had been chosen 
partly on account of his very 
insignificance, proved himself a 
stronger and abler ruler than 
had been expected. He hum- 
bled to the dust the proud 

Ottokar, king of Bohemia, in 

whose court he had once 
served, and after his second 
victory over him rent away 
from his slain rival the duchies 
of Austria, Styria, Carinthia 

and Carniola, a goodly inherit- 

ST. LOUIS DISPENSING JUSTICE nee which he bcstowed upon 

Louis IX., king of France, was one of the ° A ^*^sincere i • enn thorphv Hvitie thc 

by the Roman Catholic and feudal world of ^he .^^^dle Ages. A si^ SOU, thereby laying lUe 

dtholic, he was yet no tool ofthe Pope, and under his reign the admmist^ foundation of the gl CatlieSS ol 
and judicial systems of his country were greatly developed. He died lounudiiuii ui i & recent 



of commerce. Thc very surnames of these 
men mark their militant position— Philip 
the Bold, John thc Fearless, and Charles 
the Rash ; they were men born to be 
assassinated or slain in battle. 

Eventually, as we shall sec, the fortunes 
of the heirs of Burgundy were closely inter- 
twined with those of the house of Hapsburg 
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the house of Hapsburg. Unlike his 1 ccent 
predecessors he was on iriendliesl terms 
with the Pope ; but no invitations 01 ex- 
hortations could induce him to oitor 
Italv. “ that lion’s cave,” imo which lie 
saw^ many footsteps tending, but from 
which there were none returning. 

There was as yet no willingness on the 

iiiL-iv. J , pmniTf' 


twined with those of the house of Hapsburg. , Vl^rtors to permit the empire 

The uprise of this house of Hai>sburg, par of the EkUm, t„ perm J 

bv no means the oldest though One of the to bccome hereditary m 
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or any other line. With difficulty did Forest Cantons which cluster round the 
Rudolf’s son, Albert, win the imperial Lake of Lucerne. This was the germ of 
crown, which he held for a few troubled the Swiss Confederation, which at Mor- 
years ; and after his death, in 1308, there garten in 1315^ and at Sempach in 1386, 
was no emperor of the house of "Hapsburg defeated the knights and men at arms 
reigning with undisinited title for 130 sent against them by the Austrian princes, 
years. For twelve years (1314-1325) and for ever established the independence 
Frederic of Austria was endeavouring, of Switzerland. 

« _ generally with little success, During the same century, the century 

ihe Emperor vindicate his right to the of the thirteen hundreds, the confederacy 
n * u * im])erial title against his rival, of German merchants known as the Hanse 
an e s car Bavaria. Towns — the chief of them Liibcck, Ham- 

Tliis interval, somewhat tantalising to burg, and Ihemen — were fitting out fleets 
the student who knows that it will. end and armies, and comporting themselves 
in the establishment of the? t‘m])ire in the like sovereign jirinccs on the shores of the 
Hapsburg line, was filled chiefly by Baltic. By the treaty of Stralsund in 1370 
(MUjxn'ors of th(‘ house of Luxemburg, they obtained from Waldemar III., king 
such as Henry \TT., tin; ruler for whose of Denmark, the righ tto receive for fifteen 
advent into Italy Dante longed, and years two-thirds of the Danish revenut'S 
who, when he came, was crowned emperor and a jirovision that thereafter none of his 
in Rome, but after three years’ stay in successors sliould ascend the throne with- 
Italy, years of mingled succt'ss and out the consent of the Hansa. When, in 
failure, died, as men said, from ])oison 1397, the daughter of this king, Waldemar, 
adniinister(‘d in a cup of sacramental wine. Margaret, " the vSemiramis of the North,” 
Henry’s son, the blind King John of succeeded inuniting Denmark, Sweden, and 
Bohemia, who fought so bravely at Creepy, Norway by the Union of Calniar (1397), the 
was never eiwjieror ; but his grandson, powder of the Hanseatic League was some- 
Charles IV., the Parson’s Emperor, as he what abated ; but to the end of the 
was called, liecause of the ('cclesiastical period under consideration it 

influence which secured his election, by claim *^of^*^*'* remained a most imjxirtant 
tiiscelebratedfiolden Bull (J35()) weakened p ° m ffictor in the politics of the 
the })rerogatives of tin? Imj)(‘rial Crown ‘ Baltic states, 

and established the Seven Electors as Returning for a moment to the Ha})s- 
alniost independent sovereigns. These burg j)rinces, \vv. have to note that at last, 
Electors were three ecclesiastical poten- in 1437-1438, a Haj)sburg, Albert II., 
tates in Rhineland, the Archbisho])s ot having married the heiress of the hous(^ 
Mayence, ('ologiK', and Treves; and of Luxemburg, was elected king of 
four secular ])rinces, the Count Pala- Bohemia, king of Hungary, and emperor ; 
tine of the Rhine, the Margrave of Bran- but he held these dignities only fora short 
tlenburg, the King of Bohemia (who after time, dying in I43(). On bis death, his 
1437 was generally a Hajisburg), and the cousin, the Duke of Styria, was raised to 
Duke ot Saxony. By this instrument, the empire as Frederic III., and thence- 
as .Mr. Bryce has well said, Charles IV. forward the imj^erial title was borni^ by 
" legalised anarchy and called it a con- none but his descendants for nearly four 
stitution.” Yet it is interesting to note centuries, at the end of which time the 
the ])revalence at this date in Central empire itself ceased to be. Frederic III., 
Europe of a form of government which himself, a dull, slow' man, with the heavy 
has now entirely disappeared. In the under-lip of the Hapsburgs, dabbled in 
Experiments hundreds and for alchemy and astrology, and derived, 

in the Art of longer, Germany, apparently from these studies, an intense 

Government Bohemia, Hungary and conviction of the proud destiny ot his 
Poland were all elective mon- house. This conviction he exjn essed in the 
archies. In other ways at (his time some mystic letters A.E.I.O.U., which he c.auscd 
new and interesting e.Kjeriments were being ’ to be carved abundantly on all his fiirni- 
made in the art of government. Albert tiire, and which signified “ Alles Erdreich 
ot Austria, son of Rudolf, to whose short 1st Oesterreich Untertan (the whole earth 
tenure ot the imperial dignity reference is subject to Austria), which we might 
las been rnade, was successfully resisted paraphrase “ All Europe Is Ours Undoubt- 
(1307-1308) by the inhabitants of the four edly,” the equivalent in the fifteenth 
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century of the nineteenth century song, 

“ Deutschland, Deutschland, uber alles/' 

As that song is now sung chiefly by the 
Northern Germans, we may here remark 
that the Hohcnzollern princes, who are 
now represented by the Emperor William 
II., obtained possession of Brandenburg, 
which has now been for many centuries the 
.stronghold of their dynasty, in the year 
1417. The Hohenzollerns, like the 
Hohenstaufen and the Hapsburgs, came 
originally from Swabia, that picturesque 
south-west corner of Germany, watered by 
the sharply turning Rhine, which almost 
alone of the provinces of Germany was 
once part of the Roman Empire. 

We recross the Alps and inquire what 
are to be the fortunes of Italy now that 
the Swabian sons of her Norman con- 
querors are vanished out of the land. 
Not absolutely, however, did they vanish 
when Manfred fell at Benevento. In 1268, 
Manfred’s nephew, the gallant youth 
Conradiii, son of the Emperor Conrad IV., 
descended into Italy with a large army. 
For a time fortune smiled upon him, and 
even when he joined battle with his enemy, 
King Charles, near Tagliacozzo, under the 
_ j. shadow of the Sabine Moun- 

Conradin 

his favour ; but a well-planned 
ambuscade threw his army into 
disorder. Victory was for Charles, death 
on the field of battle for a multitude of 
(ierman knights, the followers of Conradin ; 
a more ignominious death at Naples, by 
the hands of the executioner, for Conradin, 
himself a captured fugiti\a\ It was con- 
sidered a foul and unknightly deed when 
the Frenchman thus punished the captive 
lad who had but striven to regain the 
inheritance of his fathers ; and later 
\vrit(‘rs described how from the scaffold 
he threw his gauntlet down on the pave- 
ment of the Piazza del Mercato, crying, 

“ fake that glove to'him who will avenge 
me.” Criticism has thrown doubt on 
this story, but there is no doubt that it was 
as the avenger of Conradin that his* cousin 
by marriage, Pedro, king of Arragon, 
Manfred’s son-in-law, before long appeared 
upon the scene. 

Charles of Anjou, a hard and hateful 
man, vexed his subjects with all manner 
of new taxes rigorously exacted; but even 
more than by pecuniary oppression the 
•'»ouls of the people, especially the hot- 
mooded Sicilians, were fired by the 
insolence of the French soldiers who- 


Dies on the 
Scaffold 


swaggered as conquerors among a nation 
whom they despised. Vengeance slum- 
bered for fourteen years ; but during all 
that time the gauntlet of Conradin - real 
or metaphorical— was being treasured at 
the court of Arragon, and when at last, on 
the evening of Easter Monday (March 3()th, 
1282) the lewd insults of a French soldier. 
Terrible ^ Sicilian matron roused the 

M.»»«reof Palermo to revolt 

Freachmen Pedro was ready to aid 

them. The massacre of all 
Frenchmen, which began with the ringing of 
the vesper bell at Palermo, was accom- 
plished with dreadful thoroughness all over 
the island, and is known to history as the 
Sicilian Vespers. Charles of Anjou, of 
course, did not surrender the beautiful 
island without a struggle. Messina 
endured a terrible siege, but survived 
untaken. Pedro of Arragon was declared 
king, and successfully established his 
kingdom, which was held by his descen- 
dants down to our own time. 

Charles remained king of Naples and of 
all Southern Italy, which by a legal fiction 
received also the name of Sicily, and hence 
came that alisurd title, ” King of Both the 
Sicilies,” which, when the two kingdoms 
afterwards came together under desccMi- 
dants of the king of Arragon, \^as lioriu' 
by their rulers. 

Thus, as far as Sicily was concerned, the 
arrogant French invader was repelled, 
but, alas, freedom had to be purchased at 
the cost of submission to another foreigner, 
a Spaniard. The conditions were similar 
to those which inspired Byron’s lines 
addressed to Italy. 

“The stranger's sword 
Is lliy sad weapon of defence, and so, 
\'ictor or vaiuiuished, thou the slave 
of friend or foe.” 

•Thus the fall of the Hohenstaufen brought 
little peace to Italy. Let us now see how 
it affected the fortunes of the Hohen- 
staufens’ great enemy, the papacy. In 
1294, on the occasion of a papal vacancy, 
the cardinals, divided among 
A Hermit themselves, and tired of one 
another's intrigues, took the 
p»psl Throne unexpected step of choosing 
as Pope a holy hermit in the moun- 
tains of the Abruzzi, who most unwillingly 
donned the papal crown and took 
the title of Celestine V. It was soon 
seen, however, that a great saint might 
make a very bad Pope. This wild man 
from the mountains, with his 
beard and vile raiment, though kings held 
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The Pope 
Celestine V. 
Abdicates 

Dcccinln'i 


the bridle of his ass as he rode into the 
city of A(]iiila, could not adaj)t himself 
to the splendour of his new position or 
manage with decent ability the com])li- 
cated affairs, of his world-wide spiritual 
kingdom. Almost at once he ])egan to 
meditate abdication and a return to the 
yjots and water of his c(*ll ; and one of 
the cardinals, the astute Bene- 
d(‘tto (hu'tano, was ever at his 
ear whispering that this would 
be his wisest course. In 
1294, little more than 

four months' pontific'ate, ( elestine alxli- 
cated — if a PojX‘ could a])di('ate -his great 
office, making, as Dante says, “ through 
cowardice the grand refusal,” and was 
succ(‘t*(led by his benevolent advis(‘r, 
(iaetano, who to(jk the title' Boniface VIII., 
and before long committed his j)r(Hlecess()r 
to a strict iin])i isoninent in a noisome 
dungeon, from which, afti'r a few years’ 
caj^tivity, he was released by dc'ath. 

In the pontificate' of Boniface' VIII. the 
])apal peiwe'r seemed to re'ach its greatest 
height, only tei underge) its meist terrible 
humiliation. He emt-llilelebraiided Hilde- 
brand in the language which he adelresseel 
to kings and enijicrors. ” 'flu're' are twe) 
swords,” he' saiel, quoting the' \ve>rels of 
Christ in -the' garden. ” 'I'hese are' the 
spiritual and the teinpeiral. One sweird 


must be under the other, the temporal 
under the spiritual. The spiritual insti- 
tuted the temporal power, and judges 
whether that power is well exercised. We 
assert, di^hne, and pronounce that it is 
neces.sary to salvation tei believe that 
every human being is subject to the Pontiff 
of Rome.” 

For a time all went well with the haughty 
and grasping Jfoniface. He banished the 
whole family of the ('olonnas, his personal 
('iiemies, he lazed their fortresses, and 
forbade their city of Palestrina to be re- 
built. He im])()sed jieace'on the warring 
kings of England and France. He pro- 
claimed a Jubilee in the year 1300 ; men, 
women, and children flocked to Rome to 
obtain (‘ternal salvation ; and two ])riests 
stood by the altar of St. Peter’s with rakes 
ill their hands sweeping in the gold and 
. silvt'r coins ofh'red by the pil- 

‘ grims. It was said that during 

. c* n * » this Jubilee Bonilace wore an 
at St. Peter s . , n 

imperial crown as well as the 

papal, that tlie purple sandals of the 
eni])(‘ror were on his feet, and that two 
swords, signifying tt'injioral anil spiritual 
])()wer, were borne before him. 

But this man, so jiroud and domineer- 
ing, met his ('qual in the king of Franci', 
Philij) the Fair, grandson of St. Louis, 
and in all things thi' ojipositi' of his sainted 
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This reproduction of a painting by Mr. E. Blair Leighton is wonderfully suggestive. In an age when war was an 
f^veryday event, and executions were easy and frequent, no one knew when his or licr end might come, and it 
people felt that enemies were on their track, they escaped while they had the opportunity. Not infrequently the 
monasteries offered themselves as harbours of refuge, and there fugitives were safe from the dangers that threatened them. 
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ancestor, flard, covetous, and revenge- 
tiil. Pliilip came into collision with Boni- 
face over Ids (daims to tax the revenues 
ot the Church, and he found his ])re- 
tensions ably sui’)jv)rted by the rising 
st'hool of lay lawyers, who magnified the 
of(ic(‘ of ('lesar as much as the ecclesias- 
tical lawyers magnified the office of the 
\'icar ol Christ. The Pope thundered 
lorth his l)ulls; the French king replied 
with his angry decrees. There were ex- 
communications on one side, outlawry’ 
and confiscation on the other ; but it was 
])lain that Philip had the majoritv of his 
subjects on his part, and that he would 
xk 1 have to go to Canossa or 

D h"el on his neck the pressure 
of f'o f’ootiff's «andil. Far 
* rom this, lie and his legal 
advisers began to moot th(‘ question of 
Boniface’s own right to the Popedom, the 
weak point in which was, of course, his elec- 
tion during the lifetime of his predecessor, 
and to press for his trial before a general 
council on some strange and scarcely 
credible charges of heresy, blasphemy, and 
iinmoralitv. But ere such a council could 


be summoned P)oniface, who, to avoid thi‘ 
heat ot a sumnu'r in the city and the tur- 
bulence ot Roman citizens, had ri'lired to 
his native town of Agnana, was attacked 
there by a band of ruffians, headed by one 
of his old eiuMuies the C'olonnas. and by a 
mvrmidon of Philip, William of Xogaret ; 
and bv esi* nu:i and tlieir followers he 
was so rouglily handled that in 
Boniface weeks he ex})ired. 

Dies from assailants and all but 

murdiM'tM's ot the Pojie were 
never }nmish(Hl, but, on the otlua* 
hand, the memory of Bonitace was 
spared that solemn condemnation which 
Phili]) longed to inthet. Ihe inlluence 
the h'rench king, however, was now 
triumphant at tlu‘ papal court ; one 
Frenchman alter another was raised to 
the j)a}xicy and came to nestle under the 
wing of French royalty at Av’gnon cm the 
Rhone, Avignon was not at this time 
actually part ot the hreiK'h territory, 
though closely bordering upon it. Thus 
began the Sevinity ^ ears ( aptivity whi( h 
amazed and scandalised Europe, hor the 
greater jiart of the tliirt(‘en hundreds. 
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from 1305 to 1376, during the liottcst of whole 'of their official lives in a city on the 

the war l^ciweon Edward III. and the Rhone, a month’s journey fiom the 

Valois kings, we must think of the Pope imperial city ? Lh(Hn'etically the position 

as the humble client of the French king, was certainly indefensible. Practically, it 

it might be said hardly more than his is easy to see how the thing came to ])ass. 

domestic cha])lain. The Frencli influence havang once become 

It was in this ]K)sition of meek strong in the College of Cardinals, tended 

subordination to the king of France to become ever stronger, since each Fiench 

_ ^ that Clement V., the first Pojie creati d more and more of his own 

The Cruel y^vignon Pontiff (1305-1314), countrymen. The king of France, iK)t 

sanctioned the sujiprcssion of vet engaged in liis deadly struggle with 

•*'e fhigland, overshadowed the weak Bohe- 

f)n account of th(‘ir alk'ged immorality, mian enpierors of fjcrmany. 
hei'f'sy, and secret practising of obscene Italy, now t hat the emperoi was no longei 
and blaspliernoiis rights. For these al- in any staise arbiter of her destinies, \vas 
leged Climes, mainly oii the strength ot tailing into a state of disorganisation, city 
confessions extracted by torture, the aged warring against cit y, and ahiKist every city 
(irand Master of the Order, John dll IMolay , having its own knot of exiled citizens 
and 1 13 of the knights were biiriK'd in who were framing to return to their 
Paris. Hunilreds piaishi'd in the french homos and to wreak vengi‘ance u])on th(*ir 
])ris(ms. In England tlie OkIcm' was also opponents. Alter a short and glorious 
suppressed, and some of its nuanbers existence, the Italian rejuiblics in the 
ai)])(‘ar to liave been siibjc'cted to the thirtecai hundreds were falling one by 
torture, but the* punishment was lor the one under the yoke of tyrants— in the 
most j^art limited to lilelong seclusion in a (irc'ck sense, masters oi a city wliich had 
convi'iit. 'flu' degree of justification for been fr(‘e— the Viscoiiti at Milan, tlie Della 
the suppi'c'ssion ol the Ordcu' ol Knights Scala at Wrona, Castracani at Lucca, and 
Tem))lars is one of the disputed questions so forth. Florence, the great (iuelf citw 
of hislory, and in some respects rc'sembles it is true, was still free, though 

tlu‘ similar (lui'stion with nderence to the ^ossed^ tossed by tac'tion. and 

siippri'ssion of the fhigiish monastic orders ^ Vi'iiice, that marvel ot aristo- 

in lilt' lift ec'ii hundreds. ac ion cratic state-craft, had naught to 

In both case's large anti terrible accusa- fear in the way of tyrannyfromhertightly- 
tions were bi ouglit against tlu' incriminated curbed and muzzled Doges. But else- 
])arties, and it is not easy to understand where tin' Rt'jiublicanism which had largely 
liow tht'st' rumours can havt' arisen abso- prevailed in Italy under the theoretical 
liitely without cause ; but in both cases rule c;! the Franconian and Swabian 
also the chief crime of the accust'd was em])erors was giving plat'e to a form ol 
evidt'iUly their large ]X)ssessions, which government which was not fc'udalisni, 
attracted the desires of a greedy and still less ('onstitutional monarchy, but the 
extravagant king, in England, Henry VI 1 1., irresjionsible, unlimitc'd, olti'ii cruel 
in fiance, Philij) the Fair. 3 he execu- ^^overno d'un solo. In the states of the 
tion ot (hand Master du Molay esjiecially Church turbulent barons alternated with 
moved the })ity of Euroiie, which heard turbulent democracies, and both, as ojijior- 
ol the ni.irtyr’s dying summons to king tunity offered, availed themselves of the 
and Pope to meet him sjX'edily before assistance of those predatory bands ot 
the bar ol the Most High— a summons soldiers representing no nationality and 
King and Pope followed by the responsible to no sovereign, who were 

Answer death of Ck'mcnt V. within called Condottieri, or free companies, and 

Dying Summons months and of who were, unfortunately, to a large extent 

Philip IV. within twenty- the outcome of the long and devastating 
one months of the murder of their victim, wars of the Plantagencds in France. 

The sojourn of tlu^ Pope^ for more than In addition to these troubles came the 
two generations at Avignon is one of the terrible scourge of the Black Death — 
grange paradoxes of medi.xval history, perhaps the most awful pestilence that the 
How, we ask ourselvi's, was it possible for world has ever seen, which from 1346 to 
ecclcsiaslics whose sole title to the obedi- 1368 swept over Europe, destroying in 
ence ot the Church l;iy in tf-" fact that some regions as much as two-thirds of the 
they wcie Bishops oi Romo to spend the population, and, on an avcrag(!, of the 
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whole ]:>ro]>al)ly not less than a quarter. 
From these varied causes the condition of 


Italy in tlic middle of the thirteen hun- 
dreds was doubtless a sad one, and it is 
not perhaps surprising that the Poj:)e and 
his cardinals, for the most part Frenchmen, 
should have preferred the s])lendid semi- 
regal fortress-palace of Avignon and their 


Rienzi 

the Meteoric 
Reformer 


luxurious villas by the Rhone 
in beautiful Provence to the 
lever-haunted streets of alien 
Rouk^. For a short time it 


seemed as it the great absentee landlord 
would lose his hold upon the ])roperty 
from which he took his title. 


The splendid dreamer, Nicolas (iabrini, 
who is known to history by the name 


of Rienzi, musing on llu' miserable state* 
of Rome, agitated as she was by the 
faction fights of tiiibulc'nt nobles, and 
comiKiring it with the calm majesty ol 
the old Roman Ke'public, as rev(‘al(‘d to him 
by inscriptions in the Forum, and inter- 
preted by the pages ol Li vy,^ dec ideal to 
call his fellow-citizens to revolt, and 


assumed the historic title of Tribune 


(I347-IJ4()). H(‘ was marvellously suc- 

cessful for a time ; the j)roud nobles, the 
Orsini and tin* ('olonnas, weie aw(*d into 
silence and submission, and the j)a])al 
legate found it exj)edient to be a humble 
partner in the tiibiine’s administration. 
But Rienzi’s n'coid in history is essen- 
tially meti*oric. As a meteor lu* burst 


upon Furop(* ; <is a mi't(*or he fell, the 
victim ])artly of his own vain, unstable 
character. 11 he had possessed the brave, 
modest nature ol a (laribaldi, he might, 
perha])s, have changed the course of his- 
tory and r('-('stablished, half a millennium 
ago, the Roman Rejmblic. P,ut he was 
only Rienzi, and his meteor light left the 
sky dark behind it. 

The Seventy Years’ Capti\’ity at Avig- 
non, itself somewhat of a scnndal, died out 
in the greater scandal of the Forty Years’ 
Schism. Under the eai nest ])ressure of the 

Humble Monk Christen- 

Raised to the lejUTsented by such 

Pope’s Chair f^^tiuisiasts as Catharine of 
Siena, Pope (begory XL 
returned to Rome iora visit, which proved 
to be a farewell visit, for he died there 
early in 1378. Where the Pope died, there 
must the Conclave be held. The cardinals 
assembled in Romo to clioose a new Poj)e, 
appalled by the Inrious shouts of the 
populace, who demanded ii Roman or 
at least an Italian, I>op(‘„ wt-ut outside 
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tln‘ir own college -more than half of 
whom were Frenchmen — and elected Bar- 
tolommeo Prignaui, an Italian of low 
r)rigin, but skilled in the canon law and 
famed for his piety, who took the title of 
Urban VI. The humble miuik, when 
raised to the pa^ial throne, developed 
qualities of strange and unexpected pride 
some of the manifestations of which seem 
to indicate a vein of lurking insanity. 
The luxurious ancl high-born cardinals 
found themselves restricted to one dish 
at dinner, and lieard their new master 
bellow at them such courtesies as: “ You 
have talked long enough,” ” Hold your 
tongue,” and so ibrth. Worst of all, the 
P()])c declar(*d his intention of remaining 
ill Roim*, and w'as about to make a large 
creation of Italian cardinals in order 
etfectually to ])ar the way of a return to 
Avignon. 

At this, a large ])arty of cardimils, 
elii(*tly lYenchmen, broke away trom their 
all(*giaiice, declared the t'lectioii of Urban 
invalid, as having bi'cn made under duress 
from the Roman mob, and elected as P()])e 
the high-born soldier-cardinal, Robert of 
(icneva. He took the name of Clement VTL, 

Rival PoDus I'is way 

3k- lo A% iKnon. and, thougli 

TuppoHers , .<l-n>inishod splendour, 

ke})t high court tlicre, like the 
six Popes lielore him. His riv'al remained 
ill Rome, or when frightened lh(‘ncc by the 
lurliulcnce of the mob or liy the soldiers 
ol the yucen of Na})les, with whom, 
though Nea})()litan b(jj*n, he had eoiitimied 
to (juarrel, he took up his abode at (ieiioa, 
at Lucca, at Perugia, at any IlalicUi city 
which could give liim a wmstrained 
welcome. 

the chief ijowcrs of Fhirope 4'anged 
tliemselvcs under one or other of llie 
rival banners. Northern Italy, (icrmany 
and Lngland were in obedience to 
Urban VI. France, Sjiain, Scotland and 
Na])Ics were in obedience to Clement 
of Avignon. It will be seen how large a 
share national quarrels had in determining 
ecclesiastical ])arlisanship. France, of 
course, took the side of the Pope who 
liankered after pleasant Avignon ; Uer- 
qjany and England, as foes to France, 
took the side of his rival ; Scotland, as 
deadly enemy to England, followed France. 

The schism thus begun lasted, as has 
been said, ior nearly forty years. When 
Clement VI 1 . died, in Septemlier, 13()4, a. 
successor to him was chosen who lo(ik the 




POPE URBAN VI. RECITING HIS BREVIARY AT NOCERA 


On the death of Pooe Gregory XI.. in the popmace furiously uemanaea mat a ixuiimu, ux ctL .... 

should be Raised to fhe papal t^irone, and the cardinals, with whom 

Bartolommeo Prignani, an Italian of low origin. The new Pope took the title of Urban VL 

among his cardinals, the Pope invited the ringleaders to his ‘^^‘J^Vyjjfj^^barbaroiis work was in progress. Urban VI. 

to torture in order to extract from them the details of the plot. While this bar bar onsoners to confess. 

walked beneath the window of the torture chamber reciting his breviary a oud to ^^coura^c tie prisoner 

Koi.r.Klu.ol (ro,u the p..int,.,4 by Hw Hon. lohn Coll.cr by the .irtist . i>cr.,..sMoa 
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title of Benedict XIIL To his rival, who 
had died five years before, three Popes 
in succession were elected by the Italian 
cardinals, the last of these being the 
octogenarian Gregory XII. (1406-1417). 
At each election the same professions of 
earnest desire to end the schism were 
clamorously repeated, and each successive 
Three Pone» pontiff expressed his willing- 
IttKe abdicate if his rival 

would do the same. “ I would 
lime M 5^-^ Benedict 

XIIL, before his election, “as easily as I 
take off my hat.’* “ I long for a conference 
which shall restore unity,” said the vener- 
able Gregory XII. “ I f t here is not a galley 
to take me to the place of meeting, I will go 
in a fishing boat. If horses fail for the land 
journey, I will take my staff in my hand 
and will go on foot.” But practically all 
yearning after conciliation and corn- 
])roniise resolved itself into a willingness 
to accept the unconditional surrender of 
the opponent . Each Pope would graciously 
allow the anti-pope to kiss his foot, but 
was invincibly resolved not to perform 
the converse operation. 

The anarchy of the Church reached its 
climax when, at the Council of Pisa in 1409, 
both the rival Popes were called upon to 
resign and a devout Franciscan friar was 
elected in their stead, under the title of 
Alexander V. But the existing Popes, 
though formally deposed, refused to accept 
their deposition, and it was soon evident 
that the council, instead of ending the 
schism, had only widened it by adding 
a third Pope to the list. More dreadful was 
the entanglement when, after the short 
]Jontificate of Alexander, the tiara was 
bestowed upon a man who, though a 
cardinal, was little better than a general 
of condotticri, Baltasare Cossa, who 
took the title of John XXIII. The well- 
meant endeavours to end the schism had 
but ended in the election of one of the 
most disreputable pontiffs who ever sat 

The Femotts Peter. The 

Council extraordinary evil called for 
of Constance extraordinary remedy. 

This was none other than the 
far-famed Council which assembled at 
Constance under the presidency of Sigis- 
mund, last emperor of the house of Luxem- 
burg, and which sat for three years and a 
half— from November, 1414, till May, 1418. 
The assembling of this council, at which 29 
cardinals, three patriarchs, 33 archbishops, 
and 2,400 other ecclesiastics from all parts of 
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Europe were present, besides 100 dukes and 
earls, 2,400 knights, and 1 16 representatives 
of cities, was one of the greatest events of 
the Middle Ages. Had it corresponded to 
the jubilant expectations formed of it, the 
Council might have been their glorious 
finale. 

Much had been hoped for from the 
assembling of so many grave and learned 
men, especially in the reformation of 
abuses which, in the course of ages, had 
crept into the administration of the 
Church. What was accomplished ? The 
obliteration of the three obstinate old men, 
each of whom persisted in calling himself 
the Vicar of Christ, and the election in 
their stead of a ca})able and respectable 
Italian noble of the house of Colonna, who 
took the title of Martin V. This was a wise 
and statesmanlike act, though some think 
that even after the lapse of three years the 
Council showed undue haste in electing a 
Po2)e before, instead of after, passing those 
measures of reform which became practic- 
ally unattainable after it had given itself 
a master in the j)erson of Pope Martin. 

Not so wise or so statesmanlike were 
the acts by which the Council sought to 
„ . demonstrate its own ortho- 

burning ol Jnhn 
as Hereiic, and J eromc of Prague, 

two devout and l(?tirncd 
Bohemians who, in the spirit of Wiclif, and 
partly in consequence of his teaching, had 
defended what would now be called the 
Protestant i^osition against the medieval 
papacy. In the case of Huss, this murder 
was especially to be condemned, as he had 
come to Constance of his own free will, 
trusting to a safe conduct which he had 
received from the emperor. Of this fact 
he reminded .Sigismund when he stood 
before his tribunal to receive his condem- 
nation, and it is said that the emperor 
blushed with shame. Practically, a Poi)e 
elected and two heretics burned were all 
the outcome of this memorable and long- 
labouring Council. 

Underlying the discussions on temporary 
points of policy at the Council of Constance 
was the important question of the con- 
stitution of the Church. If the power of an 
ecumenical council could be magnified, 
if its sittings could be repeated at short 
and regular intervals, it it could be made 
impossible for the Pope to take any 
important step without its advice, the 
constitution of the Church would become 
aristocratic ; if Martin V. and his successors 



THE PASSING OF THE AGE OF CHIVALRY 

^.ould succeed in negativing these pro- papacy in the centuries Ihjlt we have 
posals, and could keep the papacy on the been lately traversing is really central 
old lines on which it had moved from in the history of Euro})e. Financially, 
Hildebrand to Boniface, it would remain the enormous drain of bullion to Rome 
monarchical. The second alternative event or to Avignon, in order to meet the de- 
was that which actually happened. Council mands of the papal tax-gatherers, diverted 
after council was held during the thirty the course of commerce, created the 
years after the Council of Constance ; profession of bankers, sometimes helped 
Basle, Ferrara, Florence, each had its and sometimes hindered the struggles of 
council, the first defying the Pope, and. English parliaments with their kings, 
even renewing for a time the misery of the And in the purely political domain, in 
schism, the second and third working the war of dynasties and the collision of 
with the Roman Pope and efiv:cting a nations the papal question played a most 



THE SPANISH INQUISITION.' READY FOR THE ACCUSED 

K.Trocluccd from the piin-inj; by the lion. John r.,lhm by the arli.fs pornns.u.n 


short-lived reconciliation between the 
Latin and Greek Churches. But all ended 
in a re-cstablishincnt. apparently on a 
firmer basis than ever, of the j^iapal supre- 
macy ; and our fourth period closes with 
the pontificate of Nicolas V., a lover of 
peace, a lover of the arts, and one of the 
best of the medioEval pontiffs. He is said 
1o have died of grief on hearing of the 
fall of Constantinople. 

Let it not be thought that in this brief 
sketch too large a sjiace has been given to 
ecclesiastical affairs. The history of the 


important part. Anyone, who studies 
the history of Naples, of Florence, of 
Milan, of Bohemia and of Hungary, or 
reads the story of the wars between 
England and France, will find his steps 
coiitiuuallv dogged by the Seventy Years 
Captivity and the Great Schism. It is 
worthy of note that Agincourt was fought 
in the first year of the Council of Con- 
stance, and that in the interests of his 
schemes for papal reform 
tried to arrange a three yeais tiuce 
between France and England. 
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THE BIRTH OF A NEW WORLD 

AND THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


CNORMOUS as have been the changes 
^ in the aspect of the world and in 
human life which have been wrought by 
the nineteenth century, it may probably be 
asserted with truth that at least equal 
changes were wrought by events which 
occurred in the last half of the fourteen 
hundreds. » 

The first of these was the fall of 
Constantinople (May 29111, 1453). While 
emperors and kings were still playing 
with the question of possible crusades, 
for which Popes were pleading in 
deadly earnest, the believers in Islam, 
reversing the crusading process, crossed 
the Bosphorus and took the great city 
which for more than a thousand years 
had preserved in strange union the two 
memories of Caesar and of Christ. Western 
Christendom was horrified at the news, 
but did little to stay the onrushing 
Ottoman tide which for more than 200 
years — till the unsuccessful siege of Vienna 
in 1683 — was always more or less of a terror 
to Europe. But cruel as was the loss to the 
East, the West was. in some sort a gainer, 
by the dispersion of eminent scholars who 
reinforced the ranks of the Humanists — 
the lovers of the illustrious classical 
literature of bygone ages and the oppo- 
nents of the schoolmen — both by their 
oral teaching and by the priceless manu- 
scripts which they preserved 
the sack of Constanti- 
♦k*n nople. , As was finely said by a 

* . modern scholar ; “ At this time 

Greece arose from the dead with the New 
Testament in her hand." This new 
learning, powerfully aided by the art of 
printing, which was invented somewhere 
about 1450, set fermenting in the minds of 
such men as Erasmus and Luther thoughts 
which were destined to work marvellous 
changes in the mental atmosphere of 
Europe. Geographically, the voyages of 
discovery which signalised the closing 
years of our present period were the most 


important that were ever made since the 
first Phoenician mariners pushed through 
the Pillars of Hercules into the vast and 
shoreless Atlantic. 

Throughout the fourteen hundreds the 
work of maritime discovery along the 
east coast of Africa had been entirely 
undertaken by the Portuguese, who were 
cheered on their adventurous career 
by the patronage of their noble prince, 
Henry the Navigator, a man who had 
„ . English blood in his veins, 

MariZr ’’""f {,janclson on his 

Discoveries T 

(jaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
From his eyrie on Cai)e St. Vincent he 
watched the departure, in 1419, of two 
frail vessels which sailed a little beyond 
the Peak of Teneriffe. Later voyages 
were much more successful, and before 
his death, in 1460, the Portuguese dis- 
coverers had crept down to the neigh- 
bourhood of Sierra Leone, twenty degrees 
nearer to the Equator than that ominous 
Cape Nam (Cape No) which, when Prince 
Henry began his enterjuise, had been the 
southern limit of European navigation. 

After the prince’s death, his great work 
went steadily fc^^ward. Guinea and the 
Gold Coast, the mouth of the mighty 
River Congo, and Angola were discovered, 
and in i486 Bartholomew Diaz, a knight 
of the royal household, with the double 
hope of discovering a passage to India 
and meeting with the mythical Prester 
John, steered due south for many days 
and discovered the promontory which he 
called the Cape of Storms, but which 
the Portuguese king on his return insisted 
on renaming the Cape of Good Hope. 
But the long eastward bend of the coast 
of South Africa seems to have hidden from 
him and his sailors the real meaning of 
their discovery. It was not till eleven 
years later, in 1497. that the illustrious 
Vasco da Gama succeeded in fairly 
rounding the southern end of the great 
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continent, and, steering across the Indian 
Ocean, reached the coast of Hindustan 
and beheld the Zamorin of Calicut in his 
palace. 

It is a strange thought that the vain 
hope of doing in another way that which was 
thus accom})Iis]icd with comj)arative ease 
by Vasco da Gama liad driven Christopher 
Columbus years previously, 

Drsc^verl ^^92, on his des])erate 
* . voyage westward across the 

Atlantic. On the well-known 
circumstances of those memorable months 
of suspense, which ended on October nth, 
when Columbus, standing on the j)oop of 
his vessel, saw the moving lights of Giiana- 
hani, there is no ne('d to dwell. Only we 
ought to em})hasise to ourselves the change 
which the discovery of this western world, 
ex|)anding every yciir, as it evidently 
seemed to ex])and, by the n'ports of the 
successors of Columbus, must have wrought 
in the mind of the ordinary commonplace 
medi eval European. It is perhaj)s not too 
much to say- that it was as great as that 
which would be wrought in us by the 
disco veiy of a means of communication 
with the inhabitants of Mars or Venus. 

It was hard that when a Portuguese prince 
had Ix'cn the prinu' mover in this crusade 
of discovery, the glory and the gain of it 
accrued chielly to the S[)anish sovereigns. 
As the well-known motto on the tomb of 
('ohnnbus, dictated by Ferdinand of 
Arragon himself, ran : 

A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo Mundo clio Colon. 

(To I.eon’s aiul to CastiN^'s lliroiie 
C(jliiiiibus broui;ht a world unknown. ) 

Resides the discovery of America and 
the riches resulting therefrom, many 
other causes concurred in the four- 
teen hundreds to push Spain, hitherto 
somewhat solitary and self-absorbed, into 
the front rank, the fighting line of the 
nations of Europe. In the seven centuries 
that had elapsed since the Moorish con- 
Spain’a 9^i^st she and the sister state 
Rapid Rise Portugal had been slowly 
to Power Winning back their country 
from the ]\Ioors. At first the 
process was a slow one ; but in the twelve 
hundreds, after the great Christian victory 
of Navas de Tolosa, in 12 le, it went for- 
ward with giant strides, and by the middle 
of that century the only region of Spain 
left to the Moslems was the fertile but 
comparatively small province of Granada. 
There, however, a compact kingdom was 
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founded which endured for more than 
250 years (1238-1492). One reason for 
its continuance, probably the chief reason 
for all the long pauses in the Christian 
advance, was the number of petty king- 
doms into which the peninsula was divided. 
Leon, Castile, Navarre, Barcelona, Arra- 
gon, Portugal— all had for long their 
separate existence, and were frequently at 
war with one another. 


Now, however, at last, by the mar- 
riage of Ferdinand of Arragon with 
Isabella of Castile in I4()9, almost the 
whole of vSpain was unitedtn one powerful 
monarchy. The exception was Navarre, 
which was not ap])ropriated by Ferdi- 
nand till 1512. The actual union of 
Arragon and (\astile did not take j:)lace 
till 1479, on the death of Isabella’s 
brother, Enrkpie IV. One of the earliest 
enterprises of the royal pair after they 
had comc', into full • |)oss('ssion of their 
sovereignty was the annexation of 
(iranada. For ten years the war went on, 
the patient strategy of Ferdinand being 
greatly aided by domestic quarrels in the 
Moorish ])alace, son rebelling against 


Grft&ada in 
the Hands of 
the Christians 


father, and uncle fighting 
against nephew. At length, 
on January 4th, 1492 -three 
months before Columbus set 


sail from Seville — the last blow was struck 


Granada itself, ho))elessly blockaded, sur- 
render(‘d to the Christians, and its wee])ing 
king, Abu Abdallah, looking his last on its 
stalely j)innacles, rode forth into exile. 

The subjugation of the last Mohamme 
dan state in S})ain was perhaps regarded 
by Christendom as some sliglit compen- 
sation for the loss of Gjnstantino})le. 
llnhai)])ily, the Christian sovereigns 
showe(l themselves less tolerant towards 


their conquered subjects of another faith 
than the Turkish sultan. Ferdinand’s 


promises of toleration for the Mussulman 
Moors were soon evaded ; forcible con- 
versions were attempted ; the Inquisition 
put forth its baneful energies — everything 
was pre})ared for that disastrous revolt 
of the Moriscos, disastrously quelled, 
which inflicted so deep a wound on Spain 
in the following century. 

The “ kings ” of Arragon and Castile, 
so fortunate in all else, suffered the dis- 
appointment of seeing their male issue ex- 
pire in their own lifetime. It was evident 
that their magnificent inheritance must 
fall to the lot of the descendants of one 
of their daughters ; and that daughter 
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SEAGOING NORMAN WARRIORS: ANCESTORS OF ENGLAND’S CONQUERORS 
Inhabiting a province of France, the Normans were regarded by their P' reach neighbours as pirates and heathen till 
the close of the tenth century, yet under Rolf’s grandson, Richard the Fearless (942-900), they gradually adopted 
French Christianity and feudalism. William the Conqueror, the seventh Duke, united Normandy to England in KlOO. 


cvtMitiKilly ])rov(‘d to lx* IVincess Joanna, 
wife of Idiilij) of Hapshiir^^ whose eldest 
son, Charles, the future (diaries V., was 
born in the last year of the eentury, the 
lateful year 1500 . 

Meanwhile, during the whole of the ]ire- 
vioiis jieriod there had been a growing 
coniniunity of interest between the two 
peninsulas, the Spanish and the Italian, 
and a growing tendency in Italian affairs 
to embitter the relations between S])ain 
and France. Two successive (lueens of 
Naples, descendants of Charles of Anjou, 
Joanna I. and II., both of them women 
of biintcd reputation, liad embroiled the 
politics of Italy by adopting as their 
heirs both French and Spanish ])rinces. 
d'he French claimants, three successive 
Louis of Anjou, had never succeeded 
in making good their title for any length- 
ened period, and the last of the line, 
"le bon roi RemV' troubadour and 
master of jiageants, but more interesting 
to Fnglishmen as father of Margaret 
ol Anjou, of fatal memory in our civil 
wars, was himsell as shadowy a king of 
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Naples as his forefathers. But in 1.^4- 
the great prize fell to anotlaa* adoptixl 
son of the latest Joanna, to Alphonso. 
king of Arragon, and also king of Sicily. 
Thus at last was tlu‘ death of (hin- 
radin fully avc'iigtxl, and iho descendant 
of Ih'ederic II., king of both the Sicilies, 
])ossesscd the lull inheritance of his 
Norman forefathers. On his death, while 
his Spanish dominions and Sicily went to 
his In'others, Naples, which he had won 
with liis sword and with his bow, became 
subject to his illegitimate son Ferdinand, 
and thus till near the end of the fourteen 
lumdreds we have the Sicilies again 
disparted, Najdes itself ruled ])y this 
Ferdinand, and Sicily by his first cousin, 
I'erdinand of S])ain, the husband of Isa- 
bella. And over all hovered the s])ectral, 
sliadowy claims of the titulars of Anjou, 
which had bred wars in the past and were 
likely to be the cause of wars to come. 

Notwithstanding these dynastic con- 
flicts, the solid strength of 11 Re^no, as 
the kingdom of Najdes was called, was 
always looked upon with sometliing of 
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envy and adiniralion by the northern 
slates of Italy, 'riiere almost every city 
was at war with its nearest neighbour, 
the trade of tlie Condotticri flourished, 
and, as before stated, the turbulent free- 
dom of the repuldics which had leagued 
against Harbarossa was being crushed 
under the heel of petty local des])ots. 
An Italian ])atriot surv(‘yiiig the condition 
of liis country in 1453 might well think 
that the lil)eration from the yoke of tlie 
empire, which had been won l)y generations 
of (inelfs, had been after all but a dtmbtlul 
1)lessing. 

One Of th('. last of the republics to 
fall into slavery and e\'en after her fall 
she strugghal uj) once and again into 
liberty— was I'loreiiccc In 1404 dit'd old 
Cosmo de Medici, wlio l)y the comlhned 
intliieiice of wealth, eloqiU‘nc(', liberality, 
and somc‘ real ])atriolism, aided by the 
bhind(MS of his oj)ponents, had made him- 
self virtual master of h[> native city. It 
was certainly a wondcrlul story, that of the 


Medicean house. They had no claims to 
feudal nobility ; the ])arly whic'h they led 
was l^y profession tlu‘ Liberal party ; 
Cosmo liimself witli his vast wealth might 
be looked upon as the (Gladstone- Roth- 
schild of Florence ; y(d he succeedi‘d in 
leaving to his offs])ring a ])(>wit which, 
in the hands ol his grandson, the “ Magnifi- 
cent ” Lorc'ii/o, was little less than regal •. 
his collatcTal descendants lor two centu- 
ries were grand dnkes of Tuscany, and 
their blood, through the intiMonarriage 
of CalhariiK' and Marie de Medici with the 
kings of Franci*, now flows in half tli(‘ 
royal families of Europe. 

l.orenzo de Medici dii'd in 14O-1 the 
same year which, ior other reasons, wo 
have alreadv seen to 1 k‘ iiuh't'd (iniins 
Th(‘ other great Italian eom- 
monweidth, Venice, preserved indt‘(‘d 
through all her more than a thousand 
y(‘ars of life her re[)ubliean Ircrdom, but 
changed her popular eharaeler in 13^^^^ I'V 
the act known as “ the C losing of tlu' 



.-T. A rnTlNClL OF WAR IN MEDIAEVAL VENICE 
THE DOGE presiding AT A CO ^ thousa,£year, the ^ 
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Grand Council,” which limited the right 
ot election to the great offices of state to 
cirrtain aristocratic families, and she 
thus became that jealous and suspicious 
oligarchy whose methods have been so 
lovingly described by many a tragedian 
and writer of romance. 

In the periods which now lie behind us 
she had many ii- bitter struggh*. with her 
rival Cienoa, in one of which, the war of 
Chioggia (1378-1381), she all but lost her 
national life : and the domineering \’is- 
contis of Milan had, esjx'cially towards 
the close of the thirteen hundreds, rolled 
Uj) dangerouslv near to her borders. 


(Filippo Maria), who died in 1447, leaving 
no legitimate ])rogeny. Thus were tlie 
Sforzas established on the throne of Milan, 
where they reproduced most ol tlie nn- 
amiable characteristics ot th(‘ir Vi^C()nti 
ancestry. In 1402, the year to whic h so 
much of our narrative cemverges, tlie young 
prince, Gian Galeazzo Sforza, was nominally 
reigning in Milan, the real ruler being 
his uncle Ludovico il Moro so-nanu'd 
from his swarthy comj)lexion— who was 
generally believed to be ])l()tting his 
neplu'w’s murder. 

Here, however, as well as in Naples, 
there was also a French claimant in thii 
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A eADY OF RANK RETURNING FROM CHURCH IN MEDIAEVAL TIMES 
In the mediaeval ages, hardly less than in the great days of Greece and Rome, the ceremonial observance of rank and 
power was maintained, and characterised the commonest ^ctions of d.aily life, no less than the affairs of state. This 
painting, and that on the opposite page, serve to illustrate the display made by ladies of rank in attending church. 

1‘riMii till* paiiitiiii; by 11. Hoi , dli. 


Since tlum, however, the tide of conquest 
had turned; she liad become a great land 
l)ower as well as a sea power, and in the 
period bedore us it may be roughly com- 
jHited . that she was -mistress of two- 
thirds of Lomlxirdy, the remaining, the 
western third, being under the dominion 
of the dukes of Milan. 

Those dukes were no longer Viscontis 
but Sforzas, the renowned Condottieri 
general, son of a Romagnole peasant, 
Francesco Sforza, having succeeded with 
infinite trouble in winning the hand of 
Bianca, daughter of the last Visconti 


l)erson of the Duke of Orleans, who w.is 
descended from a U‘gi(iinaU‘ \’isconti 
ju'incess, while the Sforzas could claim 
only through Filippo Maria’s bastard 
daughter. 

Of the condition of the papacy during 
the half century now under review it 
is not easy to s})eak. rnlbrtunately 
Nicolas V. had few successors like-m inch'd 
with himself. Tlu' pontificates of Sixtus 
IV. (Francesco della Kovere) and Alexander 
VI. (Rodrigo Borgia) were an open 
scandal to Christendom ; and that of 
Alexander, which began in 1492, w^as 



A SCENE FROM THE LIFE OF A MEDIEVAL MONARCH : LOUIS XI. IN THE HOME OF A PEASANT 
king of France, Louis XL raised his country from the degradation of the Hundred Years’ War, and did much to strengthen internal administration. Simple in taste, he 
requently wandered in the public streets, and. upon occasion, as represented in the illustration, visited the home of a peasant, sharing in the poor repast of his humble subjects. 
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undoubtedly one of the events which ing, and even in his successful endeavours 
prepared the way for the Reformation, to free himself from the strait-waistcoat 
It is perhaps a matter of praise rather of the feudal nobility, by which at his 
than blame that all the Popes of this accession he found himself constrained, 
period were eager for the strengthening he had probably some consciousness that 
of the temporal dominion of the Church he was working for his people as well as 
in Central Italy. After the troubles of the for himself. The first revolt of the 
last two hundred years, the turbulence of nobles against him called itself “ The 
Rome and the absurdity of the Avignoncse League of the Public Weal.” 

“ captivity,’ ’ it was certainly a more sensible Reviewing his reign at its close 

policy to try to build up a secure and he might fairly have said, “At 

indei)endent papal state on the basis least I did more than they for 

of the old “ donations ” than to rejieat the jniblic weal to which they professed 
the obsolete pretensions of a Hildebrand their devotion.” 

or a Boniface to the deposition of emperors Chief of all the antagonists of Louis XL 
and the government of the world. was, of course, the head of the great 

Turning now to the northern nations, house of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, 
we find that the later fourtee'n hundreds who, with his wide domains for which 
were a dreary time for Kngland. 1111445, he owed vassal-homage partly to France 
only two years after England’s expulsion and partly to the (‘injiirc, asjiired 
from France, began those terrible Wars of to make .himself independent of both 
the Roses.' in wliich it is difficult not to realms, and would probably, had he 
see the righteous judgment of heaven on lived and compiered, have founded a 
the nation which had so wantonly de- middle state, a kingdom of the Rhine, 
vastated the fair fields of France. or something of the sort, which might have 

One change, possibly beneficial, was the ])roved itself a blessing to Europe as a 
result of these sixteen y(’ars (1455-1471) “ buffer state ” between France and 
of more or less continuous Oermany. This, however, was not to be. 
® I ^ fighting. By them, and by After years of open or secret conflict with 

Broken the increasing useof artillery, his cousin Louis XL, a war of the Lion 

which made the mediccval against the Fox, in which the Fox once 
castle no longer iiujiregnable, the power of or twice very nearly iierished, he became 
the old feudal baronage was to a great involved in hostilities with his southern 
extent broken, and king and people were neighbours, the jicasants of the Switzers’ 
left jiractically alone to make what they confederation. To the surprise of Europe 
could of their country’s fortuiK'S. The the Swiss peasants overcame the mighty 
century closed with Henry Tudor, the feudal lord ; the stoutly held pike van- 
silent, statesmanlike, unamiable king, quislual the battle array of chivalry, 
hoarding the treasures which were soon In three battles, Granson in 1476, Morat in 
to be scattered by his lusty son. ^47^, and Nancy in 1477, Charles was com- 

In France a somewhat similar process pletely beaten, and after the last a page 
was going on under the rule of Louis XL found his dead body lying covered with 
(1461-1483). The characters of these wounds in a frozen swam]) — the battle 
two kings, Henry and Louis, present somci was fought on the fourth of January — 
])oints of resemblance, though it would not and the Switzers took it up and bore it 
be fair to put that eminently respectable intoNancy for burial. In that frozen swamp 
and devout paterhimilias, Henry Tudor lay dead the schemes of the aspiring house of 
on a level with the unscrupulous Louis . Burgundy; and yet in a certain 
of Valois, who hesitated at no crime to r^*"”**^*^* sense they rose again when 
attain his ends, and who spent his lonely HI Charles’ orphaned daughter 

old age surrounded by his hireling Scottish ' Mary gave her hand to the 

archers in abject fear of death, “rising heir of the house of Austria. This heir was 
up at the voice of a bird ” and oscillating Maximilian. The Emperor Frederic III., 
between blasphemous irreverence and who slumbered on the imperial throne 
abject superstition. Yet Louis XL had for fifty-three years (1440-1493), did, 
also some clear perception of the duty at any rate, one sensible thing when he 
which he owed to the country over which married, in 1452, the clever and beautiful 
he ruled. He was a most industrious Princess Eleonora of Portugal. Ihc off- 
king; he encouraged commerce and learn- spring of this union, Maximilian, born in 
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A GLIMPSE OF VENICE IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

I' mm the painting b, Jacques Wagrcz, by permission of Messrs. Braun, Clement et Cii*. 
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1459, was almost the last of the knights 
errant of Europe, a versatile and accom- 
plislied but somewhat unstable prince, a 
mighty hunter but an erratic statesman, 
who was elected king of the Romans in 
i486, and who, on the death of his father, 
obtained the imperial crown. 

All this, however, was still in the future, 
when, soon after the death of Charles the 
Bold, his daughter, beset with enemies on 
every side, gladly gave her hand to the 
goodly young knight Maximilian, saying : 
“Welcome, thou noble German blood, how 
has my heart longed for thee.” It was a 
happy union, too soon closed by death — 
the young duchess died in 1482 — but it 
changed the fate of Europe, for the issue 
of this marriage were two children, a son 
and a daughter, and th(‘ son, Pliilij) the 
Handsome, is the ju'incc who, as we have 
already seen, married Joanna, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and thus trans- 


mitted to his son Charles thcdieirshi]) to the 
crowns of Spain and th(‘ New World. Let 
us just consider to what ;i lu'ight the house 

The Great Hai shuiK, founded l)y t fiO 

„ . little Swabian knight only 

„ e two centuries belong had 
now reached. 1 hey owned 
the Austrian provinces, Tyrol, Styria, ('ar- 
inthia, Archducal Austria, etc., by inherit- 
ance ; they had accjuired by ^laximilian’s 
marriage witli Mary of Burgundy, the 
wealthy and po])ulous Low Countries, Hol- 
land and Belgium, together with Fraiu'he 
Comto this, which was called the ('ounty 


of Burgundy, escaped for the t ine absorj)- 
tion by France. The duchy of Burgundy 
was successfully assimilated by Louis XL 
on the death ( 4 ’ Charles the Bold. 


S]xiin, too, and the Indii'S became theirs 
when Ferdinand and Isabella had gone, 
and the ('hild born at Ghent in 1500 had a 
better chance of being elected to the 
crown of the Holy Roman Empire than 
any of his contemporaries. 

Later on— but this is beyond our 
])resent horizon — Bohemia and Hungary 
fell to a son of the same house, 
Ferdinand of Austria, by his marriage 
with Anne, the last descendant of the 
house of Lux(unburg. 

Well might other European houses have 
looked with envy and amazement at 
the immense possessions earned by this 


simple process of marriage, a sort of fortune- 
hunting in empires. A Latin epigram on 
the subject may be thus translated : 

While other princes wage their toilsome wars, 
Thou, lucky Austria, needcst but to marry ! 
Realms which to others are the spoils of Mars 
Propitious Venus to thy sons cloth carry. 


Truly the old emj)cror’s five-vowel motto 
seemed to be growing near to 
ft owft^ fulfilment, j'lcriloiisly near for a 
Oft which might not wish 

struggle altogether the heritage of 

Austria. It was jn’obably clear to anyone 
who, with statesmanlike vision, surveyed 
the jiolilical horizon in the year 1500 that 
there' was an inevitable struggle im]xuiding 
between two great states. On the oiu'. 
side was this wide-st retching Hapslnirg 
domain, clutching at France on her 
southern, eastern, and north-eastern bor- 
ders, rilling a largo part of Eastern Europe, 
and ])ossessing, for whatever it might be 
worth, the magic title of Holy Roman 
Eni])ire, {xissessing also territories of 
unknown ex])anse beyond the Atlantic — 
truly a boa constrictor of an cm])ire. 
On the other sid(‘ was France, far 


smaller, hut compact, rich in natural 
gifts and strong in the national s])irit, 
which had bi'i'ii begotten in her by the 
hundred years of war witli England. 
Such a contest, in tnitli, was the domi- 
nating factor in European politics for 
three centuries, strangely complicated and 
interfered with by anollier conllict which 
was to be born of thoughts already ten- 
tatively exj)ressed l)y tlui middle-aged 
Itrasmus, but which had not yet begun to 
germinate in tlie brain of the “ ])oor 
scholar,” Luther. 


Italy was to bo the prize for which the 
two great ] lowers were first to strive, and 
the lists wen', in fact, opened in 1494 by 


Itftly's Fftte 
in the 
Bftlftnce 


the Neajiolitan expedition of 
Cliarles VIIL, son of Louis IX. 
But the story of that expedi- 
tion connects itself most natur- 


ally with the Italian wars of the following 
century. It seems better, in the words 
of Hallam, “ here, while Italy is still 
untouched, and before as yet the first 
lances of France gleam along the d( 4 iles 
of the Alps, to close the history of the 
Middle Ages.” 

Thomas Hod(;ki\ 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE TEUTONS 

RISE OF THE GERMANIC RACES AND 
THE COMING OF THE BARBARIANS 


T 


HIu)ri^iiial home of (lie Intlo Ciermaiiic 
raees is not yet deiinitely known, not - 
witlistandiiii^" many hy])otliesc‘s ja'oposed 
by ('xperts. 'FIk' eom[)arati\'e pliilolo|:^y 
ol tlu'se raees ])rovides no s})('eial rc'ason 
lor ])la.eini4 it in Seandinax'ia. While the 
jiroofs addueed liy snp])orlers of the 
tlieory are litth' to the ])oint, tlie history 
of “ pn'historic ” ('i^'ilisation can jirodiua; 
many contrary arj^nments. It is true that 
ill tlieir earliest lionu' tlu* JndodhTinanie 
raees saw the plienomena ol wiiiU'r, sueli 
as snow ; they knew tlu‘ beixii and bireli- 
trei's, tlio wolf and the bt'ar, but no animals 
belon^dng delinitc'ly to a southern rliinate. 

It remains to be explained how it was that 
the Tnd()-(i(‘rmanie tribes left the v/ide 
eoiitinent (d' Asia to otluT raees, and 
(\stablished themselves iijion a line ti-) the 
south of the Black and ('.aspian Sixis 
and of Lake Lral, extending tlamee to 
India, thus oecipiying ])rimarily tlu' 
Asiatic district of Soutli-east bairopi' ami 
forcing their way among other races; it 
must !)(’ explained, again, how they con- 
trived to coiKjuer Europe, and to driv«‘ 
t)ack or to hem in the jirimitive inhabitants 

^ in possession. Again, lingii- 

Whence Came 

.. the theory of a northern 
sett lenient, and the general 
picture of Tndo-(E‘rmanic distribution 
points to some early centre which was 
situated in KurojH' itself and must Ix' sought 
rather in the south. But, in plain terms, 
it is not at present possible to claim anything 
more than plausibility for any particular 


tlic'orv which protesst's to have locati'd the 
original eradh' ol tlu* Aryan jH‘oj)les. 

Among the y\ryan jx'oples, the 'I'caitons 
lorm a dedinite se})arablc* grouj). The 
phomdii's and grammar ot tludr lan- 
guage and its \'0('abnlary, their siTmei'. 
Where tlu'ir housi'hold im|)lemim(s, 
T mod(' ol lif(‘ and ('onsti- 

FnVer coiKi'ptions 

and then religious ideas dis- 
])lay tliM'e distirndivi' lacts. In thi' hist 
])la('e, tlK'V were nu'rely developing 
matiM'ials which wen* tlu* common propc'i t v 
ol all lndo-(i(‘rmani(' tribi's; in the ^I'l'ond 
]>lace. they shari'd a (dvilisation alw.w-) 
disiinctive of wt*st lndo-(it‘rmanic unil\’; 
and, in the third pkua*, tlu^y maintaiuod 
their old comu'ctioii lor a long peiiod with 
the Slavo-Lithuaniaiis on tlu* one hide 
and with the K(*lts on tlu* other, and it 
was from these groiijis that they broke 
away last ol all. Further, th(*y m*ver 
nxiched a conipleti* and st*ll-contain(*d 
unity, alt(‘rwards differentiat('d by furth(*r 
disruption. On the contrary, they gn*w 
as an iiu'ohereiit group, always united 
by a bond ol comu'ction, and u])on oc- 
casion by the sjiccial tie ol relationshi}>, 
but never attaining complete donu'stii' 
uniformity, for the reason that their 
numbers ])re\a‘nt(*d tlu* nijiid accpiisition 
of any such ideal, aiul beiaiuse tlu'ir wide 
('xtension allowed the old imdi'ilyiiig 
differences to revive and to com])K'ti* the 
disruption ot the whole group, wlu'H 
reinforced by new [X)ints ol (liffereiue 
develo})c*d in a later stage ol progress. 
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These unifying and differentiating pro- 
ces'^es continue, neither gaining the pre- 
ponderance, throughout the further stages 
of Teutonic history, and remain to the 
present day as forces operative u])on the 
Teutonic natit)nality by way of op]X)si- 
tion and contradiction. As civilisation 
increased, other conditions of difficulty 
^ .. . were add<‘d to those of mere 

spatial distance ; these were 

earc o piiniarily ])olitical, and made 
thems(;lves felt, ior instance, 
in distinctions arising from differences of 
dialect and the desire to secure a written 
language. 

During the distribution of the Indo- 
(iermanic tribes we find the Kelts ad- 
vancing from th(‘ south and west and 
preceding the Teutons and Slavs upon 
routes which had been unquestionably 
mark(‘d out from early antiquity. The 
Slavs, on the otln^r hand, are found to the 
east of the Teutonic tribes, which thus 
stand betwecMi the two. These Teutons 
roaclu'd the sea u])on the shore's of the 
Baltic, while the Indo- Iranians, the (ireeks, 
the Illyrians, and the Italians reached it 
upon the south. We do not know how 
far tlu'v c'ame into collision with the Kelts, 
and with the non-Aryan Finnish tribes 
lying to the west uj)on the north('ru line 
of advance*. At any rate*, they rcxiched 
the I kiltie' king before the Slavs, and 
settleel there as the* western neighbenirs 
of the Finnish gre)up. 

The chronology eif this movement is 
entiri'ly unknown. We canne:)t say when 
the interchange of civilisation began 
which s})rang up between the Teutons and 
the Finns, and ce)ntinued until histeaical 
time’s. Pejssibly some meire accurate evi- 
di'iice may l)e’ eibtainexl by the sciemcc 
e)f e'omparative idiilology. Such inquiries 
will show what Te’utonic eir what Finnish 
elements were the earlie’st or came 
inte) closest connection. The Finns, at 
any rate, have retained a number of 

... Teutonic words in extremely 

Civilisation • j r t ' 

of Finns torm, corresponding 

Ld Teutons the 

Frimitive 1 eutoruc which 

])hil()logists have restored. On the other 
hand, this Finnish tendency to form loan- 
words from Teutonic has continued to a 
recent ])eriod ; for instance, the Roman word 
caupo, the innkeeper whose nn was used as 
a shop by the simple Teutons, reappeared 
among the Finns in the form kauppias. 
Further evidence of the kind is the fact 
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that about the period when Tacitus wrote, 
and afterwards, the Germans showed far 
more interest in the Finns than in the Slavs, 
and Roman authors and geographers 
obtained much information from them 
concerning the Finns. This information 
contained errors such as Germans would 
make. A branch of the Finns called 
themselves Qiutiis, while the (Germans 
called them Finns, in their terminology. 
Originally, indeed, groups of peoples had 
no special ajipellntion of their own. It 
was their neighbours who felt the necessity 
of discovering and popularising such 
a])pellations. In this way such terms as 
Welsh, (ierman, Negro, Incflan, Finn have 
arisen. The Germans called these Omxms 
by their own name Quen- the English 
Queen-- and pojiular etymology then ex- 
])Iained the word by .su])]X)sing a female 
supremacy to exist among the Finns ; this 
is accepted by Tacitus who gives full 
respect to all that he hears, but himsi’lf 
makes a fresh confusion of names. The 
debt owed by the 'feutons to their inter- 
course with the Finns can probably be 
determined only by the excavations of the 

„ , . , . archx- )logists, who have recimtly 
Prehistoric j- , 1 r 

... . discov('red a new mode 01 

Siberia Inu'iiif,' foreign mlliiencc by 
com])aring the stx le and work- 
manship of dom(‘sti(' utensils ; this clue 
takes us back through the Teutonic north 
of luirope to the Finno-l 'grian districts 
and to (he })rimilive mines of the Ural 
and Siberia. 

As yet we are not aware whether the 
Teutons reached the Baltic at the |)oint 
where this coast turns to the north or 
to the south. As evidence for the first 
supj)osition we can hardly regard the 
fact that the southern Teutons at a later 
period, with their “ protective clothing,” 
their mode of house construction, their 
astonishing powers of endurance, and many 
other preferi’.nces and customs, a])]x^ar as a 
nation living much as the present inhabi- 
tants of the north, standing in this respect 
in a certain contrast to those who lived 
upon the same isothermal lines. There is, 
however, no doubt that the settlement 
of Scandinavia was not accomplished from 
this ])oint, but only when the South-west 
Baltic was reached, though we cannot 
venture to say that the question is solved 
by supposing an early ignorance of navi- 
gation. It has been shown elsewhere 
that the ship is one of the earliest means 
of transport known to mankind. It is, 
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The First 
Inhabitants 
of Denmark 


in fact, far easier to travel along the coasts 
and to cross even open stretches of sea in 
simple vessels than to advance overland 
through uncleared forests and swamps 
with cattle and carts. This is an ex- 
perience that forces itself upon the notice of 
any traveller who visits a forest country 
or archipelago washed by the sea and not 
yet open to civilisation. From 
their food it has certainly 
been concluded that those 
first inhabitants of Denmark, 
who left behind them the famous mussel 
heaps, or kitchen-middens," were deep- 
sea fishers and mariners. Confirmatory 
evidence is afforded by the boldness with 
which these Germanic tribes, who after- 
wards belonged to the Frankish and Saxon 
alliances, ravaged during the first millen- 
nium of our era Britain and even more 
distant shores and coast lines of the 
Roman Empire. We know, again, how 
the Vikings, who harassed the Frankish 
kingdom, crossed the groat North Sea 
upon vessels which could be rowed up 
rivers. We know what bold mariners were 
the Goths when they reached the Black 
Sea in the third century ; even bolder 
at a later date were the Vandals of Africa ; 
while later again the Scandinavian Wariiger 
(Varingjar, Varinja, Varanger), who wore 
thorough representatives of the old Teu- 
tonic civilisation, crossed the Baltic east- 
wards and reached the Finns, travelling 
as “ rowers." They journeyed by river as 
far as the Black Sea, and even greater 
distances, dragging their ships from the 
Dwina to the Dnieper. There is no reason 
why the early Teutons should not have 
borne this character. Water communica- 
tion wherever it exists is readily used, and 
a civilisation speedily arises astonishing in 
its complexity. The collections of anti- 
quities from Stralsund, Schwerin, Kiel, 
Copenhagen and Stockholm display a 
civilisation with which no inland culture 
could compare. The similar impression of 
p early settlement relatively 

Memorials with strong 

on the Baltic vitality IS forced upon any- 
one who makes a personal 
acquaintance with the coast lands and 
islands of the Baltic ; the old and remark- 
able prehistoric memorials and remains 
which are to be found around this sea 
far surpass anything of the kind upon the 
mainland. Their dispersion over the exten- 
sive districts of the Baltic produced an effect 
upon the Teutons corresponding to that 
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of the Indo-Germanic dispersion. Local 
communication, which would have favoured 
the process of unification, was replaced 
by disintegrating influences ; a unity that 
was never uniform, but in course of 
transition, began to break into subordinate 
groups. These were not formed instan- 
taneously, but they began to arise, and we 
can speak of north Teutons and south 
Teutons. The latter are fundamentally 
identical with the so-called west Teutons, 
and these we know to be the same as 
the Germans. 

To the north Teutons belong the modern 
Scandinavian tribes, where they are 
not of Finnish or Lappish origin, and the 
Danes, whose early settlements were 
also upon the southern portion of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. At the dawn of 
history the southern Germans are to be 
found upon the south coast of the Baltic, 
both in Mecklenburg, in West Pomerania, 
and further south, and also upon the 
peninsula of Schleswig-Holstein and 
Jutland, which for simplicity will hence- 
forth be referred to as J iitland. The tradi- 
tions of the peoples themselves must be 
i> accepted as evidence with the 

e s An gi’oatcst caution, and certainly 

NtuKbours cannot be regarded as providing 
proof upon j)roblcms of such 
remote antiquity. At the same time, the 
powers of memory in nations which j)oss- 
cssed no writing have been proved to be 
remarkable ; in their simple }K)ems, com- 
posed under the reverent and critical 
examination of the whole community, 
they created " annals " for themselves, as 
Tacitus calls them, and we may therefore 
refer to the fact that the south Teutons, 
in contrast to their related tribes, know 
nothing of any sudden change of abode ; 
as Tacitus learnt, they regarded them- 
selves as indigenous. The fact would be 
true if the original home of the Indo- 
Germanic tribes was actually about the 
Baltic and the North Sea ; and they 
certainly were native to the soil in so far as 
they did not pass the Baltic. 

Teutonic borrowings from the Kelts 
are obvious. The Kelts were early 
neighbours of the Teutons ; they had re- 
tained their sympathy with Mediterranean 
culture, and especially with the Italians, 
and had advanced to the North Sea at 
an early period from the other side. 
In the case of the many points of lin- 
guistic contact between the Kelts and the 
Teutons, we must naturally separate 
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those dements which are due to common The Teutons received but few elements 
association in late Indo-Germanic times, of civilisation from the Lithuanian group 
and the borrowings of a later period, when during their immediate neighbourhood, 
the Germans came into contact with the and equally little from the Slavs when these 
Kelts in a second intimacy, and with latter gradually advanced to their im- 
newly acquired wishes for civilisation, mediate frontiers. On the other hand. 
Naturally the absence of any ])ermanent Lithuanians and Slavs received much from 
geographical division from the neighbour- the Teutons. Their relationship is analo- 
ing settlers, and German desire for instruc- of Teutons 

tion and capacity to learn, both perhaps * and Kelts. Among other things 

acting as alternate influences, made this they gained from the Teutons 

nation especially inclined from the outset expressions for the idea of 

to borrow from others. The Kelts thus lordship, and received the Keltic term 
first acted as the tutors of the Germans, “ riks ” and the Teutonic “ -wait ” and 

and this to a remarkable extent, until the “ kimingass.” “ Kuningass ” became the 

Romans relieved them of the task ; the Lithuanian “ kuningas,” .and was used 
Germans then transmitted pm't of these as a distinctive title of suj)eriority, which 
acquisitions to the remaining Teutonic was applied to the priest at a later date ; 
tribes, and also to the Slavo-Lithuanians. in Slavonic this latter form was reduced 
Among a large number of borrowings to “ kuas ” and “ knecsc." Eventually 
from Keltish etymology were many terms “ karol(us)” also became “ krai ” and 

dealing with war and settlement, and “ k.oll ” kruir’). The Slavonic method 

especially with means of transport, also of formirig jn'opor names, was also in- 
thc word riks ” “ commander.” fluenced by Teutonic methods ; ” vladi- 

The Germans, indeed, as a result of their mir ” corres])()nds exactly with the 
})eculiar political system, made no proper “ wall- ” and “ -mero ” of Teutonic names, 
use of the term ; but the word became and “-mero ” (Segimer, Sigmar, Ingwio- 
H fK popular as an element in the rner, etc.) appears to correspond with the 
GemftAs Got names of distinguished frequent Keltic termination “ -marus,” 

Their Names instance. Bojorix used in proper names. Finally, the 

among tlu^ Cimbri (the later Slavo-Lithuanians received from the 
termination “-rich” in Friedrich or Frederic, Teutons a considerable number of ex- 
etc., is the same). Teutonic name-form- ])ressions dealing with intercommunication 
at ions of various kinds j)()int to close and economic hicts. 
connection with these recently discovered Between the south Germans, next to the 
Keltic sources. At a latca* period we Kelts and the Slavo-Lithuanians, were 
And naiiK'S like Flavi\is, Claudius, Civilis, settled for some time, apart from the 
Serapion ; at the time of the Hunnish Finnish peoples, another branch of the 
supremacy we find Hunwulf, Hunigais, Teutonic group— namely, the cast Teutons, 
with other similar borrowings throughout The name has been chosen by philologists, 
Cierman history to the time of Jean, Louis, whose researches are founded upon the 
Henry and Harry, wherever foreign Gothic translation of the Bible by Ulfilas, 
fashion overmastered the Teutons ; other literary works of an ecclesiastical 
similarly, in the earliest period, we And the nature, a few inscriptions upon domestic 
lormation of proper names under Keltio articles, some scattered words in Latin 
influence. From time to time, however, texts, and numerous proper names be- 
the Germans were obliged to And names longing to kindred nationalities. These 
for larger or smaller groups of people ; at ^ . . latter lost their original char- 
a later period they do not disdain to jransUtion disappeared at an 

borrow from vulgar Latin -for instance, earlier or later date. In the 

Ribuarii, Ripuarii, afterwards Germanised seventeenth century we hear of 

as Reiffer and Reifferscheid. So, on the last east Teutons — namely , the Crimean 
the Teutonic side, we can show phonetic Goths. Philology regards as east Teutons 
similarity or parallel formation between those Teutons of the mainland who were 
Gaulish and German tribal names. Such linguistically more nearly related to the 
instances as Brigantes and Burgundians, Scandinavians than to the Germans. At 
both appellations of a mountaineering the same time the cast Teutons on the 
people, explain the fact, though such continent lost all sense of connection with 
cases may again be due to chance, their northern relatives, and either 
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developed independently, or under the 
strong influence of the west Teutons. On 
philological grounds, east Teutons include 
the Goths, together with the Gepids, 
Rugians, Skires, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Herulians, and perhaps some earlier ethno- 
graphical unities. The pioneer work of 
Julius Fickor has thrown 
light u])on these problems 
from the side of comparative 
j urisprudence — a more valu- 3 

able, because a more conser- a 

vat ive source of information, 

A comj^arison of the m j 

common elements in the ' j 

earliest legal codes has | 

shown that, besides the M t 

(ioths and Burgundians, wl 

the Lombards and ITisians g 

])ossessed a system of tribal ' I ! M 

law closely related to that rly 

of the north Teutons. M, 

Whei e the sciences of pliil- /® 

ology and comj)arative law Ira /m: 

proceed side by side in B' 

tliis matter, (hey sii])[)ort M fe; 

one another entirely, and I J 

no contradictory points are :| ^ 

apparent. It must only be I'j | 

remembered tliat the lin- Jj P 

guistic development of the |H| I 

groii])s })roc(‘eds u}X)n geo- | 

graphical princi])lcs and not f 

according to “ genealogu'al | I- 

relationship,” which for L j 

historical ])iir])oses is prac- 1 j 
tically useless. yj 

If at the present day we 
carefnllj^ consider as a whole (dT Jj 
the legal, phik)logical, geo- 
graphical and literary evi- 


communities ; they are thus emigrants in 
the true sense of the term, seeking wider 
and fairer districts than the rocky forest- 
land of Sweden could offer. So far as we 
possess their native legends, we find 
mention of this emigration from Scandi- 
navia, which is thus a useful confirmation 
of existing evidence. 

Upon the question as to 
the manner in which the 
H emigration was performed, 

H we have evidence at hand 

— both for a maritime and 
for a land route. General 
cx[)eriencc wf other cases 
would lead ns to conclude 
i:i that the ship was the more 

K;| usual means of transport. 

At the same time there is 
f i no doubt that the land 

I 8 route tlirough the Danish 

*1 islands and through jut- 

! I land also played some part, 
i I This question concerns us 
I; I in the case of the Goths, 
f I whose recollections of .Scan- 
' I dinavia are })reserved by 

... if their historian Jordanes in 

S' I the sixth century a.d., who 

I I used earlier Gothic narra- 

J;| fives; and also in the work 

I of Cassiodorus the .Senator, 
the chancellor and chroni- 
cler of 'J'heodcric the Great, 
d'he name which was origi- 
nally spelled “ (jiitans ” is 
preservxxl in the modern 
\j Gotarike, found in the ex- 
tensive districts to the south 
of the old Svv(*dish terri- 


graphical and literary evi- tories and in the name of 

deuce, and any other points german weapons of war the island of Gothland. 

of the kind, no doubt can These ancient instruments of warfare At the tiuiC wlieil the 
be felt as to the origin of were in use by the Teutons in their early Somali narrative was 

the east ieutons. Ilieyaic interest. The first is a long iron sword W'litleii tlic ciiiigiant cast 

emigrants from Scandinavia, with heavy handle, encased in an orna- Tcutonic Goths were settled 

who settled upon the con- rented sheath of brass or bronze. The ^h^. (^outi- 

tinent They broke away u "ei.t in the Baltic .listrkts 

fromthenortliTeutons, and, that of an iron sword, with Runic in- of the Vistula and about 
in fact, are nothing more scription, belonging to a somewhat later (]utaliis. The legal code 
than the early Vikings, who than the other two weapons shown. Gothland and that of 

went out as colonists in historical times, Gotarike in later centuries disj)lay some 


attempted to establish themselves, and 
while they succeeded in some districts 
they were driven back in others. 

A certain number at least of these old east 
Teutons are by no means a nation which 
emigrated as a whole, but represent discon- 
tented fragments broken away from original 
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2 :)oints of resemblance ; the same may be 
said of the mediaeval S|)anish legal codes, 
which arc fundamentally west Gothic. 
Jordanes mentions the (rreutungs, who 
formed one section of the historical Ostro- 
goths, and were also included among the 
Scandinavian peoples as Greotingi. Double 
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appellations of this kind are by no means 
uncommon among the eastern and northern 
Teutons. 

It is supposed that the Goths reached 
the mainland in part by crossing the 
Baltic. Evidence, however, of somewhat 
doubtful value — it is, indeed, our earliest 
reference to the Teutons— points to a 
more complicated route. At the time of 
Alexander the Great, Pylheas of Massilia, 
the tin merchant and navigator, reachecl 
the “ Gulf of Ocean,” near the amber 
island Abalos, u])on his famous voyage 
to the north, and encountered tlie 
Gutones ; this name would C()rres])oiul 
with the Gutans, if the emendation be 
correct. Pliny’s manuscript, which has 
alone j)resiM'vc‘d to us the accounts of 
Pytheas, has the word “ Gniones.” The 
island of Abalos is most probably to be 


(lu, the comiotation of which was eventu- 
ally limited by a loan word for ” island.” 
Henc(* the “(inlf of Oc('an ” must be 
that off the Elbe, and the narrator Pytheas 
must have found the (ioths after their 
migration to the continent. The west 
leutons, who were defending their settle- 
ments, must have left the Goths in peace, 
for the moment, u])on their east side. 

The Rugi once occupied Riigen, and 
gave it this name. Perha])s it was in 
consequence of their stay in that island 
that, as Jordanes tells us, they bore the 
name Holm- Riigen. Holm is a northern 
word for island. Jordanes also speaks 
of Etelrugi instead of Ethelrugi, which 
is the form we should expect ; the phonetic 
spelling of names by Jordanes in the 
manuscript of his work is of no philo- 
logical value. In Scandinavia are to be 
found Rygir and Holmrygir. The^Rutri 


also shared in the historical settlement of 
Britain, and the record has been preserved 
to us in the name of ” Surrey.” (iothic 
tradition tells us that the Goths came into 
conflict with the Holm- Riigen in the course 
of their settlement u])on the mainland ; 
the scene of the struggle must be sought 
at the mouth of the Oder. 

The earlier history of the Vandals is 
even more obscure. The various phonetic 
spellings of their name by the Romans 
and (ireeks show that the accent must 
have been on the lirst syllable. About the 
year loo a.d. they were settletl to the 
north, between the Elbe* and the Vistula, 
and thence advanced by the line of the* 
Oder. 

The name ” Burgundians ” implie's 
mountain inhabitants. Burg, a secondary 
form of Berg, first attained this connota- 
tion at a later })erio(l owing to the fact 
that the Teutonic 
art of fortifica- 
tion clung to the 
old methods of 
retirement to the 
mountains for 
])urj)()ses of de- 
leiice. Hence we 
('annot hii snr- 
})ris(*(l at the 
word ” 'feuto 
burg” for a 
mountain range'. 
The* Burgundians 
have le'ft behinel 
the name's 
of Jhirgundar- 
hedm and IWnhohn in inenuiry eif tlu'ir 
Ibrmer geograjihical position. At a later 
])eriod they were settleel iijion the Vistula 
anel in tlie district eif the^ Ne;t/e' te) the* 
south of the Goths, where their character 
as mountaineers could no longe'r be 
])reserve^el. 

The Herulians followed the remaining 
east Teutons at a comparatively late 
date, for the reason that they were elriven 
out by the Danes in Scandinavia. 01 
the continental Teutons they remained the 
most original, by the jireservation of 
their old customs and by the bold, defiant 
childishness of their national character. 
Legend or popular tradition is wanting 
in their case, as in those of the Rugi, 
the Vandals, and the Burgnmdians ; there 
are, however, several signs that their 
Scandinavian recollections were preserved. 
Towards the end of the migratory period 
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sought on the north coast of Frisia, where 

much amber was 

found: t h e 
soldk'i's of Ger- 
m a n i c 11 s also 
knew of an amber 
island in that 
])art, known as 
(ile'esaria or 
Austeravia, Hk' 

('ast island. Both 
of th('S(' are 4>u- 
touic words, 'fhe 
Romans ('hanged 
the T('utonic lor 
amber into g/rc- 

Slim, and nvia is driuking^ purposes, the one being- a glass goblet and the tlu*iU 

the old (iCrman *^*^*^‘®* ^ glass drinking horn, while the middle object is a toilet comb. 



HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS OF THE TEUTONS 
The use of these articles is obvious at a glance. Both vessels were 
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they were involved in the trouldes of 
their neighbours and reduced to an 
unsettled, wandering life. Part of them 
eventually reached the North Sea, crossing 
a mountainous country, and thence 
travelled to Scandinavia, where in the 
modern Sweden they found a hospitable 
reception at the hands of the. (Idtes. We 
„ have several ])ieces of evidence 

**)* that they reserved their right to 

. ^ r(‘(iini in case their migration 

in we en I )i-ov(^ fruitless, and that 

1lu‘ tlespat(‘h of successive })arties was 
continued as a regular arrangement. 
Thus the Vandals, at the time when their 
African kingdom was flourishing, did not 
])ermit their comj)atriots who had b(‘en 
left iH'hind in Pannonia to occupy the 
districts reserved for the emigrants in the 
event of their return. 

It would be bad criticism to regard the 
somewhat meagre traditions of the Loin 
bards as unwortliy of critical examination 
According to these traditions they rc 
garded tliemselves as a third part of the 
]H‘0])1(‘ of the Winiles— the warriors” or 
” the battle-loving” ol Scandinavia 
'I'heir legal cod(‘ most iK'aiiy resiMubU's 
those of the Frisians and the Saxons — 
that is, the isolated grou]) known to 
])hilologists as Anglo-Frisians, who form 
tlie connecting link between the south and 
tlie north Teutons, who had adv’anced to 
me north at an early dat(‘. During th(‘ 
first century a.d. we tiiid a ])eo])le settled 
on thelxviksof the Lower Elbe under the 
name of the Hards or J.angobards, thus 
iiauK'd from tlur battle-axe with which 
tlie}^ were armed. Velkaus Paterculus 
said that ” they even sur])ass the usual 
1'eutonic ferocity,” and 'I'acitus observes 
that ” they are respected for their scanty 
numbers, as they can make head in battle 
against far stronger neiglibours.” About 
the year 165 they left their homes and 
migrated to Pomerania ; thence, about 
200, they crossed to the right bank of the 
Vistula, which the Cloths had 
already abandoned, and en- 
tered the district of Cjalinden. 
About 380 they ])roceeded 
through the district of the Uthuanian 
Jatwinges to the land of the Antes north 
of the Carpathians. Had no Lombard 
elements remained upon the Lower Elbe — 
they were afterwards amalgamated with 
the Saxons — there would ])robably have 
been no local names comjiounded with 
Barden, and certainly no Bardengau in the 
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Elbe district about Bardowieck. To 
sum up, oast Teutons, in the general 
sense of the term, were therefore the 
Goths, the Gepids, the Rugi, the Skiri, 
the Vandals, and the Burgundians. Th.v.t 
they and the west Goths were conscious 
of any fundamental difference between 
these groups is imi)ossible. The political 
and ethnographical ideas of the old 
Teutons were extrcnnely simi)le ; they were 
narrow, and yet open-hearted. That the 
east Teutons wctc ready to learn from the 
west 'feutons was a possibility not pre- 
vented by any admitt(xl opposition between 
the two gn)U])s, but not necessarily for- 
warded by any feeling of relationshi]). The 
civilisation handed on by the Germans 
to the east Teutons is in no way different 
from that given to the Finnish peoples 
and afterwards to the Slavo-Lithuanians. 
At an early [)eri()d the Frisians arrived 
at the sea by that westerly path which 
was afterwards closed to the Lombards. 
It was not until a later date that they 
extended eastward and northward to their 
near relative's, the Angles and the Jutes, 
cliieily uj)on the islands of tlu' North Sea. 

Their exclusive connection with 
©nhe ^ south Teutons ])roduc('d 

« similarity between their lan- 

axons uuagc' ami the dialect of that 
branch, ami since the discovery of Frisian 
linguistic memorials a stt'ady absor])tion of 
tlie Frisian by the Low (L'rman dialect 
has been observed. In other words, the 
Frisians became part ol the west Ti'utons, 
or Germans, in consi'qiience of that course 
of linguistic and })olitical di'veloiiment 
which they pursued. 

The Saxons, who also took their naini' 
from their favourite wea])on, ])reserved 
legends relating to tlu' arrival of their 
earliest ancestors ujxin the continent, 
which must Ik' considered in connection 
with the Aiiglo-Frisian jiosition, which 
they shared, as intermediary between the 
south and north Teutons. Though the 
Saxons were not west 'Feutons from the 
outset, tlu'y entered the west Teutonic 
grou]) at a comj)aratively early date, and 
helped towards the foundation of a special 
German nationality. With the south Teu- 
tons of modern North Germany they formed 
that permanent confederation to which they 
have given their name ; this confederacy 
again was subjugated to the Frankish 
monarchy, while the emjiire exercised an 
increasing inlluence upon the solidarity of 
the Saxons, as upon the PhTsians. 
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THE RISING TIDE OF TEUTON POWER 

AND ROME’S VAIN ATTEMPT TO STAY IT 


DICFOKT' RonKins or Teutons k'arned 
^ anything of one anotlier the (iennans 
had hetai borrowing civilisation from the 
Kelts, upon whom they ])ressed with slow 
but iru'sislible ex])ansion. Ihifortunately, 
no Keltic Tavy or 'Facitus has written a 
history ot these events. The sources ot 
our knowledge' lie' hideleai in language, in 
g(‘()graj)hie'al name's, or in the' specimens 
e)l are'h.'L'ological ce)hce'tie)ns ; at the same 
time', we' e'anneit always share' the cem- 
liele'iu'e' eif those, who e'X|)lain the'se nie- 
meirials. Only when the' movenu'ut 
ha])j)e'ns te) touch seime ner\'e' in the eild 
Meeliterrane'an civilisatie)n eloes the' light 
ot literature' (lame u]) anel illumine se)nu‘ 
fragme'iits eif the* advancing Teutonic banel, 
or e)f its pie)ne'e'rs anel scenits. Then the'se 
lle'e'ting <‘\'c‘nts are again shreniele'el in tlie 
})n*\’ailing obscurity. Until the time e)f 
(kesar we' ha' i' e)nfy se'atten’e'el notices of 
the general migratory me)veme'nts of the 
'I'e'Utons, anel e'hane'e fragments e)r ])oems 
])e)inting tei plae'e' and time. Such a frag- 
mentary rceairel may l)e teiunel in the 
re*pe)rt e)i Uytheas, anel we may thence' 
conchiele that the' western (iennans of tlie 
Teutonic aelvance' hael re'acheel the mouth 
(.)f tlie Rhine abe)ut jo n.c. The* next 
mark e)f this concentric exj)ansie)n is to be 
found em the* seiuth siele ; after 2e)0 n.C. 
the' Ikistarna', inelis])utably a (iermanic 
tribe', hael rexiched the Carpathians, anel 
_ i^iart e)f them were taken into 
The Teutons Maccdoiuan 

kings as auxiharie'S against 

I<e)me'. I he next phenomenon 
re'latcel by Roman contem[)e)rari('S is the 
aelvance ed the Cimbri. Then cejine's 
Ariovistus. 

Of this great advance against the 
Keltic nationality, shrouded in darkness 
as it is, we may at least say this : where 
the Teutons found good arable land they 
aelvaiiceel with steaely determination and 
left no re)om for the previous inhabitants 
except for those subjugated members who 
were bound to ])ay tribute. Tlie central 


mountain district of (iermany attract(‘d 
them iK'illu'r to form delinite settlements 
nor to enter on a serious struggle ; they 
attemj>t('d to move onward. Hence, we 
may ex])laiti the wide wanderings of such 
tribes. 'I'heir housi'hold goods and ])ro- 
])erty, animate or inanimate, were carried 
with them, and their oiu' desire was to 
se('ure a [K'rmanent settlement u])on good 
arablt* ground ; this was an indis])ensabl(' 
condition. Hence, too, we may ex[)lain 
th(' uiiusuhI charactc'iistics of 


Caesar 
and the 
Germans 


that ])ortion of tlu' Suevi who 
adx'anct'tl fiom the east, ('a'sar 


(iesc'ribi's llu'm as imdi'c'ided, 
supporting th('ms('l\'es with great cliih- 
culty, and going back to an earlier form of 
communism. Thus adv’ancing from the 
mountain lands on tlu' right bank of th(' 
Rhine, tlu'y (list mix'd tlu' jx'ipulation in 
the n('ighbourh(X)d. and made' no dilVK'nlty 
in H'tiring In'lore ('a'sar’s two aclvanci'S 
across tlu' liiu'. iiu' ('as(' was otherwist' 
in the yvdv i() A.i). with tlu' (iierusci, who 
conceived, though they did not ('xecuti', 
the idea of evadiating tlu' country and 
retiring Ix'yond the Idbe, only alter th(*y 
had suftered a military deU'at. 

The details of this great and g('neral 
movement arc' manifold. Sometinu's a 
few emigrants sc'jiarate Irom their ('om- 
patriots. At otla'r times wliok' j)o])ula- 
tions or fi'derated [)o])ulations set forth 
voluntarily ; this latter is the I'arc'r c'ase, 
and was due to the conijiulsion of war 
and not to want of land. While some 
went abroa.d to seek their fortuiK'S, otlu'rs, 
if tlu'y lelt themselves strong, attem])ted 
to found a settlement at their iK'ighlxmr’s 
ex])ense. 

Either they coiKpier, and the tribes tlu'y 
expel are forced to emigrate', or tlu'y are 
driven l)ack by tlu^ |)eoples they mena('e, 
who defend thcmsc'lves in isolation or in 
alliaiK'e until the atti'iniit is given up or the 
assailants are annihilated, as wen* the 
Ambsivari. I'he geaicraln'sult ol tliese in- 
dividual moveiiK'nts, wliidi are repeated at 
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of the 
Tribes 


many points, and continually disturb the 
settledpopulationsjis the mapof theTeuton 
peo})les as depicted by the Roman geo- 
graphers and by Tacitus. Any attempt to 
form from their description an accurate pic- 
ture of the distribution of the prehistoric 
grou])s must be giv(*ii up as practically 
hopeless. The confusion and interconnec- 
j. tion of the German tribes is ex- 

ending traordiiiarily com})lex, and all 

attempts to arrange chrono- 
logical tables will end at least 

a decade out of date. The method of 
grouping upon tlie basis of Ingwiiones, the 
Istwiioncs, and Erminom^s as the “ old 
tribes,” which has recently been revived, 
must be abandoned. It is ethnologically 
valueless, and it is useful only as showing 
the legendary connection between nations, 
based as it is uj)on those early yearnings 
for legends of ])riineval origin which are 
manifest in all nations who think them- 
selves of any account. The German tribes 
do not descend, but are formed in the 
course of history, are brought together by 
the stress of ])olilic;d circumstances, and 
then attem])t to secure a unity by mutual 
accommodation. 

Anyone who wishes to examine the 
recent, and therefore more intelligible, 
evidence n;ay consider the i)eople of Wtir- 
temberg, or of the Netlierlands, who have 
broken away from their old nationalities 
and have' Ik'couu* fresli unities by the 
amalgamation of very dift'enmt elements ; 
or the Bavarians of modern Bavaria, 
who are in the course of this development. 
At a ])revious date the Germans who 
migrated eastward beyond the Kibe, 
though of most vari(‘d origin, thus coalesced 
in tile districts of the Mark, Silesia, Meck- 
lenburg, Pomerania, and Prussia. Long 
before came the Anglo-Saxons ; before 
them again the Saxons, the hTanks, 
AlaiiKirni, Baioarii ; before them again the 
Belgje and others. In later periods foreign 
oppression, dynastic policy, and deliberate 
Factors ^hiances havi; done much to 
* T 'b 1 amalgamations. 

Unions^ In their historical periods the 
Germans are seen with no special 
political or ethnical appellation other than 
those which belong to their component 
nationalities, or to tlieii transitory and 
often fortuitous and fragile federations for 
political purposes. Tlie nationality is 
the final great conception of unity, knowm 
as the “ folk,” or “ diet.” With this alone is 
connected the idea ot a common language, 
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and of mutual understanding in habitual 
association. When fragments of this 
nationality emigrate, in certain cases they 
retain the name of their parent stock 
throughout their wanderings, as is the case 
with the Goths or the Cimbri, or the 
Charudes, who came from the peninsula 
of Jutland to Ariovistus. If they become 
newly settled in an independent unity, 
they generally assume fresh titles, such 
as were taken by the Lombards, who were 
offshoots of the Winiles, and by the 
Batavi. These were members of the Chatti, 
who reached the great reiver island (Au, 
Ava) between the Rhine and the Waal 
during the general movements before 
Ciesar's ])eriod, and settled there. 

From this island, the Bat-Au, the modern 
Betuwe, they called themselves Batavi, 
althougli they retained the ^ancestral 
nomenclature when afterwards providing 
names for individual settlements in their 
territory ; these names thus begin with 
” kat.” Their legal code is also that of 
the Chatti. But the two pco])los ceased 
to hold intercourse ; the Chatti shared in 
the phonetic sliifling of the second High- 
German transition, while the 
Girdle*^*^ Batavi retain their older phone- 
tic system even to the present 
day, as in the name Katwijk. 
In this later ])rocess of name-giving, 
changing geographic'al conditions play an 
important ])art ; we may mention only 
the further examples ot tlu; Ambsivari, 
who took their name from the luns, or 
of the Sigainbri on the Sieg, river names 
which are older and of Keltic origin, 'fhese 
local ap])ellations come into general us(‘ 
only when a settlement has determined 
upon permanent residence. While Caesar’s 
Suevi were wandering vaguely on the right 
bank of the Rhine, or Ariovistus was 
attemjiting to found a supremacy on the 
Lpper Rliine and in Gaul with fragments 
of the Suevi and other adherents, in- 
dividual tribal names lost their material 
character and were all, or chiefly, absorbed 
in the great and famous federation of tlie 
Suevi in the districts upon the Elbe and 
Havel ; all these people called themselves 
and were called Suevi. But when the iron 
girdle of the Roman Empire and of Roman 
policy forced the Suevi to abandon their 
advance, to leave their neighbours in 
peace, and to settle perforce in the hill 
country on the right bank of the Rhine, 
we meet with their separate tribal names 
in place of the general term ” Suevi.” 
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While the Cimbri were migrating, we Iicar 
of no other name than that borne by their 
original stock ; but the remnant of them 
who stayed in Gaul became Aduatuci. 

From the North Sea to Bohemia and 
the Beskides, the Keltic nationality was 
spread at first along the whole line of the 
Teuton advance, and the Teutons them- 
selves perceived that it was with this 
nationality they had to reckon. They 
required some word to connote the totality 
of the Kelts, and for this purpose they 
generalised the national name of the 
Keltic “ Volcae,” as the Romans after- 
wards wi'otc it, in the form “ Walchen.” 


The Kelts already ])ossessed fortified 
places, which the Germans attacked in 
vain, owing to their defective skill in for- 
tification and siege work. They had finer 
and better made weapons, which the 
Teutons could obtain only by imjiortation, 
which provi'd more or k'ss jirofitable ; 
for instance, the ('imbri eagerly possc'ssed 
themselves of thest* weapons, and con- 
sidered them valuable objects of jilunder. 
The })ublic life of the Kells was more 
advanced, and their military spirit was 


The Kelts 
Give Way to 
the Teutons 


.stronger; in all these resjiects 
the d'eutons could learn much 
from them. In spite of these 
advantages, the Kelts gave way 


before the more primiti\'e and humbler 


nation, and laiired, as in later years the 


warrior Germans retreated before the 


advancing wave of the frugal .Slavs. The 
Teutons, who found their North German 


plains too narrow, advanced by the course 
of the Weser, and drove back to the Ruhr 
Mountains from the 'riiuringian forest a set 
of tribes whom arclueologists have re- 
garded as forming a comparatively recent 
Keltic out])ost. With far greater vigour 
than in th(' hill country of Central Germany 
they crossed the Lower Rhine and proceeded 
to occu))y the Keltic territory. They were 
not wholly able to expel all the inhabitants, 
or afterwards to absorb them. They 
became masters of the country as far as the 
Schelde, the Upper Maas, and the con- 
fluence of the Saar and Moselle ; between 
them, however, remained many Keltic 
settlements, either in independence or in 
subjugation, and the invaders began to 
be absorbed by the Keltic nationality, 
as afterwards happened to the Franks, 
the advance guard of the second Teutonic 
wave of conquest and domination. They 
became Belgae, numbering twent 3 )^-seven 
nationalities in Caesar's time, and still 


conscious of their Teutonic origin, though 
only five of the Belgian nationalities 
livdng near the Rhine were then actually 
Teutons. The Batavi formed the connect- 
ing link between these BelgcX and the 
Teutons on the right bank of the Rhine. 

With these events in the Netherlands 
and Gaul the rise of the name “ German ” 
Ori in of connected. As we have 
the ^ord t^li‘^3.dy .seen elsewhere, the Gcr- 
“ German " themselves did not juo- 

ducc this appellation for their 
nationality, but the Kelts, who felt the 
need for some such general term. The 
“ Germans " have not, to the present day, 
developed anj^ general feeling for the 
necessity of any special designation denot- 
ing their philological totality - Germans, 
English and Scandinavians. Those sci- 
entists who feel the necessity are con- 
tented with the old Keltic term, which the 
Romans adoi)ted, and which German 
scholars borrowed from them. The Keltic 
origin of the word “ German ” is beyond 
doubt, though its etymological signilicance 
is not certain. All that can be said is that 
it was an expression suitable to denote 
non-Keltic nations, for the Kelts also 
applied it to their Iberian neighbours, the 
Oretani. On the Rhine they gave this 
name, as Tacitus reports, to the Tungri, 
wdio were the first to cross. “ Thus the 
word was extended from its original ai)pli- 
cation to a tribe to cover a whole nation,” 
WTote Tacitus, and this tribe, first tem- 
])orarily known as German, resumed its 
name of Tungri. - > 

Ckesar, like Tacitus at a later period, 
closely examined the general relationship 
of the peoples established in Belgium, and 
with the care of an ethnographer, whose 
researches were guided by the wide 
political outlook of a rising power, was 
the first to point out the accurate lines of 
' distinction between Gauls and Germans. 


Meanwhile it has gradually become clear 
that the Cimbri also belonged to that 
, mysterious wave of jieoples 

which the Gauls called Gcr- 
_ ° . mans. Not until after the 

cscarc Cimbrian war, about the period 

of the great Servile war, does the opinion 
become clear in Rome, for which CtTsar 
was the first to give the desired and 


necessary evidence. 

The migration of the Cimbri is one of the 
numerous subordinate movements among 
the Teutonic tribes. Its importance is 
due to the fact that it led to the first 
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immediate collision between Teutons and 
Romans, and obliged the latter hence- 
forward to devote careful attention to the 
nations appearing upon the geographical 
and political horizon to the north of the 
Alps. It is impossible to dispute the fact 
of the later existence of a nation of the 
Cimbri upon the Cimbrian peninsula by 
P which the wandering bands were 

^omaas absorbed. The inhabitants of 

the Elbe peninsula were in relations 

with Augustus, surrendered to 
him the plunder wliich they had received 
from the migrating Cimbri, and were 
settled in a district which was by no means 
an tiUimci ihu'e for the Romans, whose 
fleets then sailed the Elbe, who had 
gained the Frisians for allies, and who were 
considerably successful in their efforts to 
acquire a geographical knowledge of the 
whole Teutonic nationality, including the 
Scandinavian ]^ortion. When, however, 
these cmigi'ants found their home too 
small, at what date they started out, how 
much time they spent in travelling or 
lighting their way through the Germans 
upon the south, through modern Central 
and Uj)pcr Germany, and through the 
Keltic nations there established are ques- 
tions entirely shrouded in obscurity. It is 
not until the last years of the second 
century b.c. that we gain any information 
upon the nature of their migrations. 

In the year 113 b.c. the Cimbri had 
reached the north frontier of the* Alps ; 
commercial and political considerations 
had already turned the attention of the 
Romans in this direction. It was in the 
])rocoss of dividing the Keltic territories 
that the Romans and Teutons collided for 
the lirst time. The Cimbri considered 
that the world was wide enough for them 
both, and that the Keltic districts were 
extensive enough to suffer division into a 
Roman and Teuton sj)licre of interest. 
The same views are afterwards expressed 
by Ariovistus, and in either case there is 

t -t no direct intention of challcng- 
TheCinibris • iv 1 • 1 i 

Victories '"o attacking the deeply 

^ p respectedpower of Rome. The 

Over Rome informed 

the Romans that they had heard of their 
victories over the Kelts, and were therefore 
anxious to secure a f’'iendly accommoda- 
tion. Wdiether they are treacherously sur- 
prised or openly attacked, the Cimbri 
gain victory after victory over the Roman 
armies ; at the same time tljey are ever 
ready to make peace, send ambassadors 


to Rome, and continually urge that the 
Roman government should not oppose 
their establishment at a suitable point in 
the Keltic districts. Rome, on the other 
hand, which had suddenly become con- 
scious of this Keltic question, though not 
knowing who the disturbers really were, 
declined to admit their requests, drove 
away the compliant emigrants from the 
north frontier of the Alps, and gave them 
no rest, even in Gaul. 

At that point the Cimbri met with com- 
panions in misfortune, the Teutones, a 
great horde of emigrants^ like themselves, 
with the exception that those homeless 
Teutones were more probably of Kc'ltic 
than of Teutonic origin. Their attempts 
to find settlements in Gaul, either in the 
dominions of the Romans or in those of 
the brave Holgi, had proved fruitless. An 
invasion of the Cimbri into Spain had led 
to equally little result, and the two hordes, 
recognising the unity of their purpose, 
resolved to march u])on Italy. The 
Teutones chose the road over the western 
Alps, the Cimbri returned by way of 
Noricum, which was better known to 
them, across the Brenner Pass. 
March on examination shows that 

. .** there is more reason to suppose 

^ ^ some rivalry between them 

than any project of military co-operation, 
such cis Rome with her political ideas 
naturally imagined. 

It is impossible to say whethc'r the 
Cimbri were j^ursuing any definite 
plan, whether they had resolved with 
greater determination than before uj):)!! 
the conquest of llp])er Italy, the 
most fruitful of the Keltic districts, 
the occiq)ation of which the Romans hail 
recently begun, or whether they merely 
wished to com])el Rome to buy off their 
menaces at the price of some final con- 
cessions in (iaul. Further, the fact that 
the Cimbri left their baggage in Northern 
Gaul in the care of a detachment left 
behind for the pur})osc seemed to show 
that they merely intended a threat. More- 
over, when they had driven the German 
armies out and secured a footing, instead 
of entering Gallia Cispadana, they spent 
much time in irresolute wanderings in 
the district of Gallia Transpadana, which 
was not yet entirely subjugated by Rome. 

When Caius Marius at length confronted 
them they again demanded from him ))er- 
mission to found a settlement for themselves 
and for the Teutones, as otherwise it would 
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be impossible for them to make peace. It 
was only by the scornful answer of Marius 
that they learned of the previous destruc- 
tion of the Teiitones at Aquie Sexthe. On 
the Raudian plain before Vercclla?, Marius 
inflicted equal destruction u])on them. Of 
the migrating Cimbri there remained only 
the detachment which had been left in 
Gaul ; these people secured a settlement 
among the BelgcX, and their amalgamation 
witli the Tungri produced the Belgian 
nationality of the Aduatuci. 

The Cimbri were followed by other 
emigrants, who advanced within the 
Roman Empire in their northern search for 
settlements. At the point when; the 
Rhine crosses the fruitful jflains and the 
temperate region to the north of the Alps, 
(iennanic ])coples forced their way and 
.settled as the advance guards of the 
(iermanic settlements around the old Keltic 
towns ; the Ncmeli appear about Speyer, 
the Vangioncs about Worms, the Trilx)ci 
about Strassburg. 'I'he great river of 
Keltic name now flowed, as regards its 
middle and upper reaches, no longer through 
Keltic territory, or only through scanty 
portions of it. Throughout 
the districts of the Main and 


The Teutons 
in Search of 


« I the Danube the Kelts were 

an asy ^ ® 

Teutons, were forced into movement, and 
collided with one another. From the 
Main to the Al])s they retreated before the 
Teutons and surrendered their country, 
even before the invaders had determined 
upon its capture or retention. 

Thus in the angle qf the Rhine, about the 
modern Baden and Wiirtemberg, the south- 
ward advance of the Helvetii created the 
“ Helvetian Desert,” and in this form the 
land about the Black Forest to the east 
remained ownerless for a long period. 
The Teutons were more than ever anxious 
to secure a settlement where the soil and 
the climate would produce a rich and 
easy life. They were not then the patient 
agriculturists of later centuries ; to that 
point they were educatcil only by the 
necessity for self-content. Their character 
at this time is rather arbitrary and 
pugnacious than hardworking or laborious. 

While we proceed to base these events 
upon motives and interests of low 
standard, we must not judge them with loo 
narrow a mind, or forget that migration 
begets the desire for wandering. The 
plains of the Upper Rhine attracted the 
advance guard of the conquerors with far 


Caesar’s 

Pacific 

Policy 


greater force than the mountains of 
L pper Germany, and the sunlit civilisation 
of the west and south also proved an 
enticement. More successful than the 
Cimbri two generations earlier, Ariovistus 
and the bands of Suevi which he led 
were able to make themselves masters of 
Sequani to the south of the Triboci, to 
seize the plains on the Upper Rhine and on 
the south, and thence to extend 
westward towards Jura and 
the Doubs. The ])rocess of 
Belgian occupation in North 
(hull began to repeat itself in the centre 
of the country. 

Rome had been greatly paralysed by 
domestic dissension, and it was high 
time for her to resume the Teutonic ])olicy 
which she had carried out against the 
Cimbri and to secure the pacification of the 
Keltic district, ('a'sar appeared as the 
great leader of this policy ; he began by 
repelling the Helvetii, who had foun I 
life uncomfortable in their contracted 
settlements, which were invaded by other 
Keltic tribes ; exploring bands of Teutons 
increased their anxieties, and they wore 
therefore seeking a settlement in Gaul to 
the west. Ciesar’s victories drove them 
back, and he was able to use them as a 
buffer against the Germans. Ariovistus 
gave them no help ; under the consulate 
of Caesar, Rome had sent him presents of 
honour with royal insignia and had given 
him the title of a friendly king. When 
the Helvetian question had been settled, 
Caesar turned against him. The confer- 
ence between the two leaders led to no 
result, and is remarkable only for the fact 
that Ariovistus was willing to lead his men 
as Roman auxiliaries if they might remain 
l)eacefully in their settlements among the 
Sequani. But CcEsar was not only anxious 
, to. drive them out, but was compelled 
to do so ; their expulsion was necessary, not 
only for the sake of the (lauls, but also for 
^ . that of the remaining Teutonic 

P^suVofa An appeal to arms re- 


Great Object 


suited in his favour, as in the 


' case of his great-uncle Marius, 
whose trium]flial monument he had ad- 
mired in his youth. 

CcX'sar was now able to pursue his great 
object ; he proposed to solve the Keltic 
problem definitely by closing Gaul to 
any Teutons whatsoever, and making the 
Rhine a frontier of the Roman Empire. 
He had preferred not to venture on the 
experiment of including Ariovistus within 
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the i)rovincc h:^ was about to create; 
but this policy he followed in the case of 
the Belgic, who had lost their Teutonic 
nationality and become Gauls, although 
they offered the bravest resistance. The 
Belgre were necessary to him to complete 
his work ; he wished to make them the 
^ . Ixilwark of his great province 

Broken* and not to leave them 

PlTdxTs ^ standing danger and a 
basis for marauding raids upon 
Gallia Minor. He was able to win over 
the Teutonic Ubii with greater case ; this 
tribe felt the need ol sucli support, as they 
were continually struggling against wander- 
ing bands of Suevi and other neighbours. 

When CtTsar closed the inlets of Gaul, 
these 'J'eutonic struggles u])on the Rhine 
naturally grew more intense. vSuch 
Teutonic bands as crossed the Rhine 
were destroyed by (kesar with an utter dis- 
regard of his jdedged word, even when 
they were the victims of those same 
Suevi, whom he regarded as the origin of 
these disturbances. Against the Suevi he 
undertook his two exi)editions on the 
right bank of the Rhine, which merely 
forced that tribe to retire to the interior ; 
these attcm])ts were speedily ended by 
CcTsar before any disaster could occur. 
The l^hine frontier, however deh'ctive as 
a boundar}/, was retained throughout the 
decade following Caesar’s supreme com- 
mand in Gaul. When the Teutons, who had 
been finally driven from their hal)itations, 
were admitted to the west bank — ^as, for 
instance, the Ubii- permission was given 
them to settle in definite form. More- 
over, during the revolt of Vercingetorix 
C.x'sar had opened a new profession to 
dissatisfied and restless Teutons by ad- 
mitting them into the Roman service as 
auxiliary troops ; it was a profession which 
s})eedily rose to repute, and was regarded 
as analogous to the German system of 
war bands. 

It remained to repeat Cxsar’s policy 
on the Rhine, and on the Danube also, 
before the Teutons reached 
and crossed that river. This 
was done by Caesar’s intellectual 
and political heir, Augustus, 
through the creation of the provinces of 
Noricum and Rhaeti'^ ; the task was 
carried out without disturbance from 
the Teutons, whose main body had 
advanced no further than the Main. 
New and more portentous incursions 
and disturbances broke out in the Rhine 
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district. Rome did not care to remain 
content with the inadequate frontier line 
afforded by the river. When a world- 
empire is on the rise and its neighbours are 
in a state of political unrest there is an 
unconscious tendency to push the frontier 
forward. Cresar had secured Gaul ; Au- 
gustus and his followers attempted to pro- 
tect the three divisions of Gaul by means 
of the provinces of Germania. 

The first and second provinces of Ger- 
mania were easily and rapidly created, 
as they were situated upon the left bank 
of the Rhine and composed of the German 
settlemenl.s already in (Existence ; it re- 
mained to secure the third Germania 
]). ovince by carrying the eagles of Rome to 
the Elbe, and thus following the lim^s of 
commercial intercourse which had been 
opened by traders in the frontier districts. 
Then in tlic year 16 b.c. the incompctency 
of the legate M. Lollius produced a 
general resumption of hostilities. 

Nero Claudius Drusus had made the 
Rhine frontier a strong basis of operations 
by providing a full supply of forts and 
garrisons even u])on the right bank ; 

Mainz was the central point, 
while the construction of the 
Fossa Drusi had made the 
navigation possible at the 
mouth of the river in the larger delta of 
the Rhine, which then lay further east- 
ward than at the present time. He had 
won over the Batavi and the Frisians to 
accept a position of subjugation similar 
to that of the Belgx, under Roman 
su})remacy, had sent a fleet to the coasts 
of the North Sea and uj) the German 
rivers, and had traversed the future 
province in various directions with his 
army. Tiberius Claudius Nero, the brother 
and successor of Drusus, who died upon 
his return from the last great expedi- 
tion in 9 B.C., pursued the same policy. 
Experience had, however, shown him 
that the Teutons were most easily Roman- 
ised if they were allowed to go their own 
way, were compelled to acknowledge 
Roman supremacy, and were left to offer 
their support, whereas a series of cam- 
paigns and premature plans of subjugation 
were more likely to turn their attention 
to their own powers and prospects of union. 

This policy proved, as might have been 
expected, so successful, that the third 
German province was for a time brought 
into actual existence. There was but one 
opponent to its permanency — Marbod, 
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king of the Suevi, whose name is Latinised ‘‘-ham.” etc., is very familiar in England, 
as Maroboduas; but a second arose in The district which was occupied by 
consequence of the blundering whereby the Kindred or its settlement, the village 
P. Quinctilius Varus destroyed the achieve- mark, was the property of the coniinunity, 
merits of Tiberius in the year q a.d. which was thus a ” mark corjx ration.” 
Marbod, like Arminius, would not accom- The distribution ot the ground which was 
modate himself to the short-sighted policy carried out at stated ])eriods gave the 
or to the ancestral institutions of the temporary usufruct to individuals, pro- 
Teutonic tribes. It may be asserted that p^j^ctions vided that they observed the 

had it not been for the political and conditions imposed on the coin- 

general education gained by the young Kindred mnnity; pasture land and forest 

Teutons in the Roman service there would were for a long time enjoyed 

have been no ” German Liberator,” and in common. The affairs of individual 
that the Teutonic characteristics would families also came within the ]nirview of 
not have proved sufficiently strong to the Kindred in its character as an economic 
resist the process of absorption within the corporation, so far as families could affect 
Roman Empire. the common possession of }iroperty or of 

The ” Kindred” (St/>/)<?) is a concc])tion labour: thus, for instance, the Kindred 
which the Teutons derived from their (‘xercised a right of confirming marriage 
lndo-(iermanic ancestors. It existed in contracts, and the appointments of guar- 
embryo in all Indo-Germanic societic'S, dians. Hence the separation of the in- 
though it was not developed until the dividual from his kin, or opposition 
period of separation, with th(‘ result that between the individual and the kin, was 
the characteristics and even the designa- an unexampled occurrence at the outset 
tion of a Kindred are not the same in every of the historical Teutonic period, 
case. Among the Teutons the Kindred is About the beginning of the Christian 
rather democratic than patriarchal ; it era these conditions in other res[)(‘cts 
What the i'^'l‘ded families or were of a very jirimitive character; a 

‘KLared on the basis of equal general organisation existed only in 

R * csented authority exercised the form of Kindreds within the mass 

eprese heads of families. of Teutonic tril)(‘s who were connected by 

The thorough conservatism under which a common nationality and language'. 
Teutonic constitutional forms have devel- This organisation was first extended by 
oped has but little modified the old ])ur- the necessity of coiK'ltidiiig and of turning 
])oses and arrangements of the Kindred to practical account alliances of peace 
even in historical times. In primitive and in between tlu^ tribe's, 'finis federations 
later times it remains a defensive alliance, combining several Kindreds arose ; these 

never asking whether a member is ” guilty” acted as corporations u])on iin|)orlant 

or ” innocent,” but protecting him in occasions, and tlu'se corporations wi'ie a 

feuds, blood quarrels, legal processes, kind of judicial court. It was not a 
oaths, and accepting the responsibility for court which cc uld decide or pronounce 
his actions as long as he is not formally upon })oints of law, but it could hear 

deprived of membership. The Kindred arguments upon questions of compen- 

is a coherent armed community, and as sation. when such questions arose and 
such forms the smallest unit of the army. ' the Kindred concerned were not in a state 
It is an industrial and economic guild ; of antagonism. In such cases the court 
the individual household has personal provided that the Kindred upim which 
])ossession only of implements and mov- . conqx'iisation or })erformance 

able property, among which the house was ^ ^ was obligatory should })erform 

for a long time included, just as tent ]X)les pelal^Codc 

and coverings were among nomadic tribes. conception ol a penal code. 

This economic unity forms collectively The old name lor this larger c()njunction of 
with its inhabitants a village, which Kindreds is the ” Hundred,” or, in the 
consequently in later times bore tlie name northern j)rovinces, herad, herred, harde. 
of the Kindred, just as during the periods The term is derived from the numeral 
of migration resting places and encamp- ” hund,” a hundred, probably the highest 
ments may have been named after the number which the original leutons 
tribe that used them. Thus, the patrony- possessed. We cannot, however, venture 
mic followed by suffixing ‘ ‘ -ton,” ” -ford,” to conclude from this term the existence 
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of a numerical limit to the corporation. 
Any attempt of the kind is met by the 
most obvious contradictions ; for instance, 
the Hundreds are not extended or con- 
tracted in correspondence with the change 
in population. 

The term “hundred” was merely an 
indefinite expression, which might connote 
ten multi])lied by twelve just 
as much as ten multiplied by 
ten (the Teutons also possessed 
the term “ great hundred ”) ; 
is no more mathematically 
than the usage of our more 


How the 
“ Folk ” 
Originated 

1 he term 
accurate 


educated age, when it sends a thousand 
kind remembrances or s]:)eaks of millions. 

The state, or, as the Teutons said, the 
Folk, was formed at some date which we 
cannot determine. For the latter expres- 
sion the term “ army ” is practically 
equivalent. ISoth were formed only gra- 
dually and slowly. The Folk originated 
like the Kindred and the Hundred, though 
in another manner and direction, from the 
need for peace and mutual help. Hence 
its origin is not to be regarded as instan- 
taneous or uniform, or its organisation as 
entirely systematic. It grew slowly and 
simply ; in the historical period we find 
Teutonic races with this organisation only 
in midway process of development. A 
number of neighbouring and related Kin- 
dreds and Hundreds united to discuss the 
ways and means which should enable them 
to ])rotect their territory and proj)erty 
against foreign enemies, and also, if occa- 
sion arose, to improve their ])osition at the 
expense of others, by some common attack. 
The object of the Folk is therefore wholly 
military. 

It is upon this basis that all its organisa- 
tion is founded ; the council which 
deliberates and frames projiosals, the 
popular assembly {folk-moot) of the men 
capable of bearing arms, the law of crime 
— cowardice, desertion, and treachery — 
and the consequent rise of a criminal court 
and of punitive power. This new 
criminal code has no connec- 
tion with the Hundred courts, 
which are essentially different. 
The assembly of the Folk is injured in its 
military capacity by such transgressions ; 
it becomes a court, and proceeds to find 
a suitable means of executing punishments 
— by the hand of the priest. The trans- 
ference of punitive rights to the Hundred 
courts is a far later regulation of the state, 
when it had become a regulating and 
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highly organised power. At the moment 
the earlier corporate elements, the Kindred 
and the Hundred, are used only to forward 
its military objects as component parts of 
the “ army.” 

To put the matter another way, the 
Kindred and the Hundred exist as military 
elements, and there is neither oppor- 
tunity nor reason for any other mode 
of division. On the other hand, in order 
to subserve the military purpose, the 
Kindred permitted certain interference 
by the state with the rights of guardian- 
ship reserved to themselv^es and to their 
families by pronouncing youths to be 
capable of bearing arms before the popular 
assembly — that is to say, capable of being 
enlisted in the army upon the occasion 
of its muster. At the same time there is 
no actual interference of the state with the 
family power of the household ; capacity 
to bear arms and patriarchal power are 
totally different characteristics. 

With these creations we reach the ideas 
of people and patriotism, or, as wc should 
say, of state and citizenship. Here, again, 
there is no settled system or line of 
demarcation. We find members of a 
^ nationality breaking away, 
ofThc^ ^ founding new settlements and 
^ becoming independent peoples, 

^ as in the case of the Batavi and 

the Mattiaci, who were fragments of the 
Chatti. Plad Ariovistus been permanently 
successful, the seven fragments of different 
nationalities which, at the least, he led, 
together with the several thousands of the 
Charudes who followed him, would have 
grown into one nation. 

We find remnants or fragments of 
one nation absorbed into others ; for 
instance, the Aduatuci, a remnant of 
the Cimbri, amalgamated with the 
Tungri, who had “first” come to Bel- 
gium ; the Sigambri, again, absorbed the 
remnants of the Usipetes and Tencteri. 
Sometimes there is merely a temporary 
amalgamation, and a later dissolution or 
attempt to dissolve ; thus the Rugi, whom 
Theoderic had led to Italy, attempted, 
after the murder of Ildebad, to choose a 
king of their own. and broke away from the 
Ostrogoth nationality. Thus the history 
of the old Teutonic nationality is for these 
reasons, as well as for their continual 
migrations, far too complicated a period 
to be represented for more than a moment 
by maps or general views. For the 
same reason, it is impossible to use the 
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information at hand as a basis for specula- 
tions about unknown prehistoric times. 

A repetition of the process of Folk forma- 
tion can be observed, though taking place 
upon a higher plane and in wider form. 
The co-operation of the Folk naturally did 
not abolish war from the world, but 
sci):irated war and peace somewhat more 
clearly from mere disorder, and made the 
difference of more importance. Thus the 
im})ulsc which had led to the formation of 
the Folk remained operative, and con- 
junction was no less necessary than before. 
As formerly a number of tribes and hun- 
dreds were forced to combine, so now Folk 
unions were driven to union. Hence the 
corporate character of Teutonic history as 
a whole regards the peoples as a transition 
form of th(i corporation, next in [)()int of 
greatness to the allied state. This body, 
again, produces a transition to the 
“nation,” in which the modernTeutonshave 
arranged themselves, both to-day and at an 
earlier period, if at the cost of great cTfort. 

This movement, which concerns the Folk 
unions, began in prehistoric times, but it 
remains in constant and steady progress at 
the outset of German history. The possi- 

- bilityof achievement dei)ends 

The Germans r i.- r 

in a State of ^ equalisation of corn- 

... petitive concurrent forces. The 

existence of the Folk union 
also exercises a retrograde influence. It is 
everywhere existent and recognised ; its 
objects and its independence have over- 
shadowed the individual of flesh and blood, 
just as the modern Mecklenburger or West- 
phalian is forgotten in his general German 
nationality. Thus the Bructeri or Cherusci 
as such did not forget the desirability of 
conjunction with others, but only when 
confronted with immediate danger did this 
possibility become urgent in their eyes ; 
tliev must first become accustomed to a 
wid.'r political outlook and do not care to 
see their customary traditions diminished 
in importance. 

Thus at the time of primitive Ger- 
man history we find the Germans in 
a condition of more or less transitory 
federation, and only gradually do we 
find individual federations becoming 
j^ermanent associations in the form of 
states. Possessions of the Folk as such are 
not straightway abandoned to the federa- 
tion when a Folk enters into an alliance 
with others ; it remains an independent 
and political community, and will have 
nothing to do with any federal institutions 


except the federal assembly, which for 
practical reasons is indispensable and 
generally employed. Under these cir- 
cumstances some compensating element 
was required to guarantee fidelity to alli- 
ances, and this end was gained by oaths, 
religious forms, the union of divinities, and 
the subjugation of the alliance to the rule 
TK p lie* divine deities. When an 

RcH iotts* Amphictyony thus formed has 

c remained some time in exist- 
Festivities r i 1 ^ c 

ence, a federal name, used for 

definite purposes, takes the place of the 
individual folk names. 

The need for an earlier historical origin 
is then felt, and finds expression in the 
form of epic legends, or, what is a different 
process, in artificial cthnogonics and other 
fancies of the kind. Many alliances survive 
the course of only one campaign, while 
others remain in existence only in intention, 
and can be aroused by the impact of some 
strong collision. There is evidence to 


show that Hk; federal religious festivities 
once celebrated wore not necessaril]y 
allowed to collapse- the gods arc not to be 
offended -though the political meaning 
of the federation may have passed away. 
We find, moreover, alliances which may 
have remained operative for a long 
time, perha])s for centuries, though they 
at least remember their great importance 
only in its after effects and tradition ; 
this is true of the .Suevi at the time of 
Tacitus. Apart from this we shall hardly 
be able to connect the isolated tracks 
which wind between different groupings 
of the German nations, or to gather any 
fruitful or definite result from the tradi- 
tional fragments of ethnogonic ideas. 
Similarly, only in a few cases can we 
venture to say whether later states have 
grown up out of individual folks or from 
the remnants of alliances. 

To form and kee]) alliances in permanent 
connection, to secure the adherence of 
allies, and in this way to unify diverse 
w j r*i. tribes, remained the privilege 

* of the kings and princes. The 
Folk in 1 r 5 - £ J.I • 

jw rise and formation of their 

Peace and was naturally based 

upon the individual Folk. Any federation, 
no matter how democratic its basis, which 
pursues military and political objects, 
stands in need of leadership, not only in 
war, but also in deliberation. On the other 
hand, every man who desired power, or 
to work for the general welfare, was 
obliged, by the special character of the 
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old Teutonic kin organisation, to act 
upon every occasion in concert with his 
Kindred, He exists only for the Kindred, 
and his every performance is open to 
discussion. Without the Kindred he cannot 
rise to pre-eminence, and it is not himself, 
but his kin, that he brings into the fore- 
ground and makes the leader upon national 
. questions. The question thus 

s requires examination upon this 

Tacitus leading 

aci US personalities and their policies, 

however democratic and well founded, 
involved in domestic difficulties and over- 
whelmed by them. 

On the other hand, at the period covered 
by the Annals of Tacitus— an excellent 
source of constitutional information — we 
find at times within an individual b'olk a 
leading Kindred, with its precedence 
secured in a surju'ising measure — provided, 
in fad, with a special Ic'gitimacy, which it 
carefully ])reserves in such cases as 
marriage contracts, which are confined 
to members of (^qual rank, in those in- 
stances which we can fully examine. 
“ Stirps regia” is the name given by 
Tacitus to such a family — the noble 
family of any specific nationality. This 
family provides the princes, from whom 
generals are chosen according to their 
capacity. These leading men, known as 
” kuninge,” from their membership of 
the kuni, or noble Kindred, regarded 
as a family, arc as yet far removed from 
any monarchi al power or sovereignty ; 
the latter belongs in all things to the 
general assembly. 

The princes settle only unimportant 
matters by mutual discussion, in accord- 
ance with a custom which arose for obvious 
reasons of convenience, and their decisions 
are subject to the consent of military, 
national, or popular assemblies. To the 
latter they have to bring their decision on 
the more important matters that have 
arisen in their own discussions. They are 

RuU of naturally the most important 
thepLces orators though anybody may 
speak who has the prospect of 
getting a hearing. In view of the solemnity 
with which even savages conduct debate, 
no doubt shyness forbade attempts to 
speak in most cases. Ah this is excellently 
described by Tacitus, who also shows how 
the princes ruled “ auctoritate suadendi 
magis quam jubendi potestate ” — by 
the influence which persuades rather 
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than by the power which commands.” 

For leadership in war and military expedi- 
tions the appointment of definite persons 
was a necessity. A chief, whom Tacitus 
calls dux, rendered ‘‘ duke,” was ap- 
pointed, or sometimes two dukes. But the 
latter system was tried only in primitive 
times and was not always successful. 
The holder of the office is drawn from 
the noble families in every case of which 
history speaks. Tacitus is in agreement 
with this statement, though Beda em- 
phasises the princely character of the 
dukes among the Saxons in Britain. But 
even in face of the enemy their power is 
by no means unlimited, and their careful 
plans are occasionally overthrown by the 
jealousy of their blood relations and the 
success of these in persuading the military 
assembly, which met for executive jmr- 
poses as the Folk. 

The jH'ocess by which a particular 
Kindred took a leading i):irt and became 
a noble family of historical imi)ort cannot 
be explained in full detail. I'here is some 
evidence to show that the noble family 
was able to pledge the credit of the whole, 
as the conceptions adal (noble) and odal 
jj. ... (property) differ only by a dis- 
♦K tinction of vowels. Again, the 
of*War*^ princes in the time of Tacitus 
received gifts in virtue of their 
leading position, voluntarily given by 
their tribal associates ; as such d'acitus 
mentions animals and field produce. It 
is, however, especially important that the 
manager of the general assembly should 
be in communication with the all-])()werful 
gods. I'he members of the noble Kindred 
provided the national ]U'iest or priests, 
built, administered, ami maintained the 
sanctuaries of the gods, which we must 
imagine as buildings provided with sub- 
ordinate offices, sheep, cattle, and pasture, 
and an adequate temple precinct, not- 
withstanding a passage in the ” Germania ” 
which Tacitus himself contradicts in the 
” Annals.” 

The division of the jflunder taken in 
war remained the privilege of the popu- 
lar assembly until Merovingian times, 
though no doubt the leaders gainecl 
certain preferences in this respect. A 
somewhat larger share of prisoners of 
war — that is, slave labour — was assigned 
to the leading Kindred, and enabled them 
correspondingly to extend their agricul- 
tural operations and their property. Thus 
their capacity and their public work 




received not only a social and political 
Hiturn from the whole community, but 
als3 S3cured an increase in property which 
steadily consolidated their position. More- 
over, the formation of the above-mentioned 
ideas of a penal code threw the execution 
of punishment into their hands, as they 
were the priests who offered to the gods 
the sacrifices which ai)])eased their wrath 
and secured their friendshij) ; they alone 
could attack the person or the life of the 
Teuton. 

A further advance in ]^ower which 
began at the time of Tacitus may 
be seen in the fact that they not merely , 
conduct the popular assembly, but 
also divide among themselv^es the right 
to visit and conduct the assemblies of 

'Tu ic- A A tile Hundreds. We must not 
1 he Kmdrcd ^^nder-estimatc the high power 

vance which was given them by the 
system of retainers, or by their 
right of train' ng the young to the use of arms 
where their parents or blood relations were 
unable to perform this duty. Here we 
have already in embryo the later right of 
tutelage exercised by the crown. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the 
princes as members of a noble Kindred. 
As regards their mutual rank and position, 


they are all able to raise equal claims 
in point of right. Flavius, tlu' brother of 
Arminius, rcaioiiiua's tlu‘ royal ])ositi()n 
which belongs to him among the Clua'iisci 
as he is remaining in the service oI th(‘ 
Rennans ; l)ut his son Ilaliciis, who was 
brought u]) as a Roman, alferwards con- 
centrates in his person all the rights of 

, the Kindred of wlii('h lu* was 

New Roy&l , 

_ ... . (h(‘ sole remaining represem- 

F&miJies from , ,■ ^p, • t / 

. . tatix'c. I hese nglils were 

the Kindred . . , . 

res: »('ct(‘(l as long as j)()ssiol(‘ 

bv the nationality, which was < specially 
mistrustful of new men and oi innovati('ns. 
Only in very special cases did th.e d'eiitons 
raise a new royal family by choici^ Iroin 
one of the otluM' Kindreds in op])osition 
to the old familw 

The overthrow of Marbod or hnana- 
iiaric. with its consi'quent confusion, does 
not prevent tlu‘ resumption of iheir 
hereditary jndvileges. By the (devatioii 
of Wdtichis the Ostrogoths broke awav 
from the younger house of the Amali, 
which had becoiiK' alienated from the 
people ; at the same time one of the 
first acts of Witichis was to secure a 
kind of right to share the h'gitimacy of 
the Amali by his marriage with Matas- 
winta. Though every member of tlu' rox al 
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Kindred had the right to come forward 
as prince, we find in numerous cases 
that not all of them actually exercised 
this right or would have had any prospect 
of success. The different blood relations 
of Segestes and Arminius are politically 
without any public reputation, although 
they enjoy not only princely rights, but 
- . also the ])rinc(*ly title {prince[)s, 
*** in Tacitus). The same remark is 
. . . true of the brother of Segestes 

rmiA.us although his 

noble birth and consequent right to act 
as national priest induced the Romans to 
call him from the third (Germania to act 
as priest at the Ara Ubiorum, which had 
been set up at Cologne for the three Ger- 
manias, and corresponded to the altars of 
Rome and Augustus, set up at Lyons over 
the three Gauls. The father of Arminius, 
who outlived the greatness of his son, 
was of no })olilical importance whatever. 

This narrower clique of ]')rinci]:)es — among 
the Cherusci, Segestes, Arminius, and his 
uncle Inguiomerus — who busied themselves 
with ]niblic affairs, attempted to determine 
the decisions of the people, and thus 
arrived at an attitude of mutual jealousy 
more or less ]:)ronounced. The majority 
of the ])0}nilar assembly follows now one, 
now another, of theses h'aders, according 
as he has been successful or represents 
the most i)opular view. No one of the 


nobles, or kuningc, was able to become 
the sole and ])rivileged ruler in the later 
sense of the term, with definite and polit- 
ical privileges assured to him for a definite 
time ; they were continual rivals, attcmj)t- 
ing to secure the momentary and fickle 
approval of the majority. 

None the less, individual personalities 
appeared, sufficiently • powerful to break 
through the restraints of the Kindred and 
to concentrate its collective rights within 
themselves. Ariovistus is not exactly a 
prince of this character. He succ(?eded in 
securing permanence for his personal 
j)osition as prince and duke to an extent 
unusual, and not in accf)rdance with the 
principle of tribal constitution. This he 
achieved by securing definite authority 
ov^er the Gauls and als(^ from Rome. 
Marbod, on the other hand, is an over- 
thrower of tribal legitimacy after the 
. manner of the Cjesars. 
Marcomanni Marconianui, who be- 

in e ace portion of 

o anger Suevi whicli liad (Mite.'ed 

the Rhine district, had sidtled in 
the Lower Maine, and were there 
stationed when Augustus and Drusus 
began that policy which brought them 
between two hostile frontiers from Main-: 
and Rluetia. Marbod then led his 
peo])le u]) the Maine to the comparativT 
seclusion of Bohemia, which had been 



BATTLE BETWEEN THE ROMANS AND MARCOMANNI 
The Marcomanni, a Germanic tribe that^ originally dwelt between the Rhine and the Danube, expell'*d the Bo i 
from Bohemia and part of Bavaria early in the Christian era, and founded a kingdom which reached to the Danube. 

l-roiii .1 reli4'l' on thu Colonna Aiitoiiiii.t .it Ronu- 
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abandoned by the Boii. Marbod .had 
become a politician in the school of the 
Roman military service. He attempted to 
make himself a power equal to the Romans. 
He was a man of high importance, who, 
attempting to break through the restric- 
tions of his native birth, had developed 
his capacity, driven away his blood 
relations, absorbed their rights, and 
founded the continuance of his su])remacy 
on a basis of militarism, and also u])on the 
predominance of the Marcomanni over 
other Teutonic people's. His rule was 


disposal of Tiberius for the siibjugaliou 
of Pannonia. In (iermauy, on the right 
bank of the Rhine, the diminished Roman 
troo])s held their winter or siimnu'r camps 
in time of peace ; the surrounding trii)es 
and their ])rinces who could bi' won over 
by the grant ()f empty distinctions 
admitted tlie claim of Roman supremacy, 

Roma« 

Supremacy >i-vying taxos 

Recognisea summary lurisdictimi. 

Ihe action oi P. Quinctilius 
Varus, however, in either of these dei)art- 


obeyed over an area extending even to the ments, went far Ix'yond anything that tlu' 
Lombards at the mouth of the Elbe. Thus i)atient Teutonic tribes had hitherto borne 
he appeared as a rival acting against the the way of pressure. Hence it became 
Romans on the east front of the Teutons ])ossible for Arminius to rise in opposition 
to secure sui)remacy for the Teuton to Segestes, the friend of Rome, to deprive 
sphere of influence, and his rivalry was the latter of tlie U'adersliip of the Cherusci, 
the more formidable as the existence of to secure the alliance of the other |)eoples 
such despotism generally depends upon on the right bank of the Rhine, to li'ad 
unceasing effort and extension. them clevi'ily against tlu' ])osition of 

Formerly it had been imi)ortant for Rome Varus, and to destroy that leader with his 
to save the. Keltic districts from the hands army of Roman soldiers and Ti'utonic 
of the Teutons, who, though an incoherent auxiliaries— from the peoples of the North 
force, were advancing upon every side ; Sea— in the Teutoberg forest in 9 a.d. 
and so now tlu' question arose whetlua* the Arminius had returned no long time 
district occujued by the loosely unitt'd ju'eviously from ihe I^oman st'iA'ice. C. 

Teut(uiic ])eoj)les between Julius Ciesar, to whom the south Teutonic 
Revolt the Rhiiv^ and the Elbe relations with Rome owe their beginning, 

PannonU should belong to Rome or had introduced (he custom of using 
to Marbiid. (ierman lro()])s as Roman auxiliarii'S. We 

Such being the situation and the must rememl)er to distinguish hetwi'C'ii 
o])ponent, the fornu'r policy of Tiberius, migrating tribes in search of land and 
to overcome the Teutons by peace and the adventurous raids ol l.)old companies, 
not by the challenge of campaigns, ])roved Qesar was ac(juainted with Teutonic 
iiuqqdicable. After careful i)lans and invasions ot (iaiil in both of these forms. 
])re]')aratory expeditions through tier- When he discovered the urgent nei'd lor 
mania, which showed him that the popular cavalry to deal with th(' last great n'volt, 
opinion of the Germans was inclined to he had emidoyed tin? enterjirising sjurits 
support Rome and its ixilicy rather than ot certain mountc'd troops ol young 
the supremacy of Marbod, he began his Teutons. Whether or not this was really 
double attack upon the kingdom of the intended as a last rc'source in time of lu'C'd, 
Marcomanni by a simultaneous advance' Irom that time forward (ierman auxiliarie'S 
from the Danube and the Rhine in the become a regular and extending branch 
year 6 A.D. At this dangerous moment for of the Roman service. I bus, whiles tlu? 
Marbod, €a revolt broke out in Pannonia Roman state crushed tlu? lentous 01 
and Dalmatia, and Tiberius was occuiued contiiie thein 

with its suppression until the year 9 a.d. Roman within boundaries, it opened 
Marbod, who could hardly have survivTcl armies to this nationa ity 

had he not given some diplomatic assist- by the otter ot emjiloyment. 

ance to this revolt, calmly reverted to I.eaders ol such barbarians became Rom.iii 
his old relationship to Rome, as a supreme officers, generals, administrators and Ing i 
king of equal weight with the emperor, officials. Ihe Roman aimies giat ii<l y 
and pursuing a like policy. H'cir nationality, and l)cc.ync a Oivikii 

The third province of Ckrmania was not force, consisting chiclly ot I cut onic f i oo s, 
to be lost to Rome on that account, paid by Romans, fighting oi Ivona, it 
Augustus had been able undisturlicd to uiialdc to prevent tlu a\oi ‘ ^ 

place the garrisons on the Rhine at the ru])lioii ot the empiu am ( cs . 


Lombards at the mouth of the Elbe. Thus 
he appeared as a rival acting against the 
Romans on the east front of the Teutons 
to secure su|)remacy for the Teuton 
sphere of influence, and his rivalry was 
the more formidable as the existence of 
such dest)otism generally depends upon 
unceasing effort and extension. 

Formerly it had been imj)ortant for Rome 
to save the Keltic districts from the hands 
of the Teutons, who, though an incohc'ient 
force, were advancing upon every side ; 
and so now tlu' question arose whether the 
district occiijued by the loosely united 
Teut(uiic ])0()j)lcs between 

Three Years 

evo tn should belong to Rome or 
to Marbod. 

Such being the situation and the 
o])ponent, the fornu'r policy of Tiberius, 
to overcome the Teutons by peace and 
not by the challenge of campaigns, ])roved 
iiuqqdicablo. After careful })lans and 
])re]xaratory expeditions through (ier- 
mania, which showed him that the popular 
opinion of the Germans was inclined to 
support Rome and its ix)licy rather than 
the supremacy of Marbod, he began his 
double attack upon the kingdom of the 
Marcomanni by a simultaneous advama' 
from the Danube and the Rhine in the 
year 6 a.d. At this dangerous moment for 
Marbod, a revolt broke out in Pannonia 
and Dalmatia, and Tiberius was occui)ied 
with its suppression until the year 9 a.d. 
Marbod, whf) could hardly have survived 
had he not given some diplomatic assist- 
ance to this revolt, calmly reverted to 
bis old relationshi]:) to Rome, as a supreme 
king of equal weight with the emperor, 
and pursuing a like policy. 

The third province of Germania was not 
to be lost to Rome on that account. 
Augustus had been able undisturbed to 
place the garrisons on the Rhine at the 
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day to seize Italy, the last reiriainiiig right bank of the Rhine from becoming 
province of tlie empire, for themselves Roman provincials, as those upon the left 
under the leadership of Odoacei . had become, in which ])rocess large and 

At the moment the use made by the Ger- capable numbers of the German population 

man nobles — that is, by the members of the were lost to Germany; and thus he aefu- 

leading kindreds among individual peojdes ally became, not merely the liberator, but 

— of the instruction which they gained in actually the saviour of German nationality 

the Roman service and brought home w’ith and of German history. 

. . them is suHiciently remarkable. The Roman abandonment of punitive 

. *^*?‘*'u* We have already spoken of measures left Arminius triumphant during 

o^TriunTh!* Rom- his owii time. “In battles again t Ger- 

o riump he led the manicus he fought with varying success, 

revolt against Varus, had no intention of but as a leader of war he was uncon- 
following the ]n*eccdent of the Cimbri and quered” — thus Tacitus summarises his 
Ariovistus by requesting the Romans to achievements. The triixs V)ii the right of 
setfle n time and ])laee for a battle or for the Rhine were free, and owed their liberty 
a judicial decision by the judgment of to him. Among the Cherusci he had but one 
God. War, indeed, was or and serious opponent, Inguiomerus. He now 

!a^ means lawc yVrminius, liowever, had put forward the claim of supremacy over 
beiMi trained in the Roman school, and he the Cherusci, and as Segestes had formerly 
j)aid his tc^achers in full for all their gone into exile, so now Inguiomerus took 
treaclierous attacks since Noreja. to flight and went to Marbod. This fact 

We know but very little of the ideas exju'esses the whole change in the political 
which iiis])ir(al Arminius, but if in the joy situation. 

of his tnuniph h(^ had cherished the In ])lace of the Romans, who had 
ambitions <.)f Marljod, his capacity would giv'en up the contlict, Mar))od led the 
have lx?en unable to cope with the mass o])))osition against Arminius, who was also 
of opposition which lie encountered. The confronted by Alarbochs championship of 
prestige of Segestes revived, and the k ^ the “ treedom ” of the country 
rivalry between himself and Arminius between the Rhine and the Elb(‘; 

continued for many years with varying •• FrTcdom°’ hitherto 
success. Tile younger man was helped to obeyed Marbod now deserted 

recover his prejjonclerance by the inde- to Arminius. An apj^eal to arms led to no 
fatigiible efforts of Germanicus, the son clear d(‘cision. Ahirbod, however, was not 
of Drusus, who held command u])on the triumphant ; his despotism had begun to 
Rhine, to repair the defeat of Varus by totter, and soon collajised entin'ly. One 
campaigns against the Teutons. (d the nobles whom he had driven out, 

Segestes was eventually lorced to take Katwalda, returned from exile and seized 
refuge with the Romans, together with his his position, but only to fall himsell the 
relation and adherents, who were oldiged more raj)idly. Katwalda was soon living 
to follow him, and to abandon the held to at Frejus under Roman protection, as 
Arminius. Germanicus might lead vSegestes, was Marbod at Ravenna, while their 
whose company he had not compelied, in respective adhcirents had left the country 
triumphal procession, but the fact that his and were settled by the Romans in the 

ally was no longer in his own country frontier district on the Danube. The 

was a wtiolly unex])ected result of this “ kings,’' however, of these Suevi — the 
struggle for Rome. Such was the opinion name which they now rc^sumed — wexe 
Tiberius on Tibevius, who was now chosen by the Roman emperors themselves, 
the Im'*crial imj)(a'ial throne and Thus we meet with a new and clever 

Throne fresh confirmation of system, introduced by Rome; the evils 

his old theories as to Teutonic of tribal sujiremacy were utilised by Rome, 
policy. He jxit an end to the campaign, by the help of her ])owcr and the weight 
considering that if the third Germania of her name, to raise one man to high 
was to be reconquered it could be better ])0.sitions, who now became the “rex,” 
secured by peace than by war. though entirely dependent upon Roman 

The province, however, remained lost to patronage, in place of the Stirps, th ‘ 
Rome ; and this was, as Tacitus says, “with- princely family, which was a continual 
out doubt” the .})er.sonal achievement of source of di.sturbance. In tliis way the 
Arminius. He saved the Germans on the Romans gained considerable successes 
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to the north of the Danube, even among 
the Quadi and Marcomanni. This German 
kingship was not, however, based upon the 
Roman ])olicy, but i;])on the slow and 
systematic disregard of common family 
claims — a process which could be achieved 
only after centuries had ela])se(l. On the 
other hand, it will be j^erceived that this 
Roman j^olicy was extremely likely to 
stimulate ambitious Teutonic nobles to 
secure a despotism with— or better with- 
out— Roman help, though such supremacy 
could be secured only for individual persons 
and was not necessarily transmitted by 
inheritance to tlu'ir children. 

Among the Cherusci also the Romans 
were able to introduce their king. After 
the fall of Marbod, Arminius found no 


obstacle to the task of making his leader- 
shij’) and his policy a permanent basis of 
settlement. He wishecl to “ become king,” 
in the words of 'facitus, who speaks of him 
as “ regniim adfeetan^.” In the course of 
this attempt Arminius was overthrown by 
the existing members of th(' noble Kindred, 
whose rights wwc infringed by his efforts. 
The princi])les of ])ublic right and the 
actual sfate of affairs were in oj)j)osition to 


German 
History in 
Epic Poetry 


his [)ersonal claims. However, 
(cMonan tradition long re- 
mained faithful to the liberator, 
and at the time of Tacitus his 


fame was sung beyond the limits of the 
Cherusci in those epic poems in whi('h the 
Teutons, for want of a written language, 
preserved their history. 

At the death of Arminius a g(‘neration 
of condict within ihe noble family 
fused the succession until the y('ar 47 A.p. 
The only remaining rej)rosentative ol that 
house was Italicus, the son of Flavius, 


who had been brought up among the 
Romans. The invincible ideas of legiti- 
macy raised this last member of the family, , 
the nephew of Arminius, to the leadership 
of the nation, and, with the support of the 
Romans, Italicus entered the district of 


the Weser, which he had never before seen ; 
he was now i)crsonally a “ rex,” as the 
“ stirps regia” depended entirely upon 
him ; he was sole king because there 
was no other “ kuni^ig,’* no other man 
belonging to the noble family (kuni). But 
the cessation of political faction was an 
inconceivable result. Misunderstandings 
arose, and partisans from the struggles 
before the year 47 rose against Italicus. 
In vain did Italicus urge their want of 
nobility, as Tacitus expressly explains, 


and show that no right existed excej)t that 
concentrated in himself ; struggles began, 
and Italicus was forced to lice to the 
Lombards, who were then .settled on the 
Lower Elbe, to secure their interference. 
Further events are unknown to us. 

Our scanty knowledge of the history of 
Italicus shows ]dainly enough the em- 
. . barrassments which inevitably 
fictitious well-devised 

.heTomr, pf'tocting 

dependent kings, 111 viewol the 
fact that the kings themselves did not 
stop at consid('rations of legitimacy. Kw'w 
when the Romans fought with the ('hatti 
and other Teutons in the canirse of tlu‘ 
lirst century, no great achievement was 
evau* attained, and the triumphs which the 
emperors c(‘lebrated before* the senate and 
])eople of the ca])ital were but too plainly 
lictitious. d'lie true inwardness of the 
Roman policy consists not in these 
struggles, but in the gn'at technie'al labour, 
which lasted for decades, of establishing 
or jirotecting the lines of front ie‘r. I'lie 
.s(‘veral line's e)f I he Rhine* anel the* Danube, 
ivgardeel as frontiers, were isolate'd unities 
and as ye‘t unceiniu'cted ; in the district 
of the Uppe'r Danube*, on the weioeLd 
heights of the Baar and the Black Fore'st, 
which were* as yet occupieel by neither 
Romans ne)r Teaiteins, and also in the 
fair })lains f)f the* Ihvisgau, the eiwnership 
e)f the lanel was a doubtful quest iein, and 
its oce'upanls always changing. The 
angle formed at the north-east by the 
Upper Danube anel the Rhine lormed a 
(le*ej) we*dge between Rlnetia and Upper 
(iermania. While the world-emj)ire was 
still aelvancing, eir while advance was 
contemj)lated, indecision on this peiiut 
coulel l)e .settled by a general advance*, of 
Roman authority cither to the Elbe e)r 
(;lsewhcre. When the intention of advanex 
had been abandoned, it was nece'ssary, 
befeire the Te*utons reached the old Keltic 


territory, 

Rome’s 

Ambitious 

Plans 


which was now ownerless, te) 
cle)se this wedge-.shaped ope'iiing 
and the ” Helvetian Desert,” 
since knewn as the Agri De- 
cumate*s, and to make the 


Danube and the Rhine the common frontier 


line from PannOnia to the North Sea. 
Such was the purpose and the meaning 
of the line of communication drawn from 


Kelheim to Rheinbrohl ; the separate 
fortifications and protected lands were 
eventually united into one great fortified 
boundary line. 
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THE GREAT TEUTONIC DELUGE 


GOTHS IN CONFLICT WITH THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


R ome IkkI now established her frontiers ; 

the time of expansion, of attack and 
counter attack, had ended, and a respite 
follows. Then comes a ])eriod of defence 
and loss. From the Black Sea to the North 
Sea the 'i’eiitonic nationality surges over 
the front i(‘r and breaks through the 
boundaries erected in- Dacia and in the 
coast lands of the I^lack Sea ; some rapid 
advances are driven back, but they 
remain a presage foreboding the inexorable 
rise and advance of a current that can 
no longer b(^ checked. The^material cause 
of these moveiiK'nts is not, as before, an 
increase of po])ulation which has grown 
too dense to be su])|)orted by th(i rude 
forms of jxistoral life and ])rimitive 
agriculture, and is therefore forced to send 
out migrating bodies ; in this case we 
have to deal with a general advance from 
the east, which can be recognised by its 
effects and by cont(‘m})orary accounts. 
It resulted in a general shifting of nations, 
and e\'entually brought the whole Teutonic 
world into movement. 

Signs of tliis movement became evident 
from Rlnetia, against which the Chatti 
made a disturbing advance, to Pannonia 
and Dacia. T'he Teutonic world was in 
a ferment throughout its .southern boun- 
dary — an effect which })oints to a great 


number of ])revious changes in the un- 
known intc'rior. TIk' Marcomanni ad- 
vanced to the Danube ; the Lombards 
had k‘ft the Lower Elbe for the most })art, 
and were following an easterly direction ; 
. the Vandals, who were formerly 

^ure lus ^f.ttled in Sik>'i.i, also strrted 

Teutons ^arcus Aurelius spent half 

a generation lighting against 
these Tetitons and the still more obstinate 
Jazyges of Sarmatia, with the result that 
the ])roposed organisation of a Sarmatian 
province was abandoned, and Commodiis 
perivfitted the settlement of Teutons in 
the frontier districts of the empire on the 
Danube. The “ pores of the empire 
were beginning to open to the Teutons. 


Rome's 
Surrender to 
The GotKs 


The Goths, again, who before the year 
200 A.D. had been driven from the Lower 
Vistula, had gone up-stream and turned 
to the east about the Carpathians ; about 
the year 200 they a])i)ear on the Idack 
vSea and on the frontier of Dacia. After 
a decade of struggle by land and by sea, 
Rome surrendered Dacia to the Goths 
after an expensive defence, 
and the first great ])rovince 
was lost to the Roman Empire. 
Aurelian was forced to sur- 
render it, as Rome itself was threatemal 
by the Alamanui, whose marauding bands 
passed through Rketia into the inminsula 
itself. The policy of using the Teutonic 
tribes as a buff('r was now shown to be 
purposeless and inconsistent. 

After a momentary attempt to cross the 
Vistula, the Lombards turned to the 
south-east and thus joined hands with the 
east Teutons, while the forces of the 
Alamanui advanced from the south-west. 
They came forth from the districts on 
the Elbe above the Lombard settlements 
and also from those ujxin the Havel and 
Spree. For a wide distance round the 
Elbe'* and to the right of it the country was 
abandoned by the Teutons, and room was 
made for the Slavs, who desired it. The 
Alamanni were the nucleus and the rem- 
nant of the old Suevian fedc'iation and 
clung closely to this name, though they 
did not m(‘et with recognition by other 
tribes on this account. In the first place 
the Alamanni no longer represented the 
old confederacy as such ; during the 
migration other nationalities, who were 
not members, had joined them. More- 
over. there were b(*sides themselves many 
other Germans, who had also been Suevi, 
extending from the Marcomanni and 
Danubian Suevi in the south-east, along 
the whole line of the Roman frontier, to 
the hill country of the Rhine. These 
double titles have remained to the ]iresent 
day, and the name Alamanni has never 
been adopted by the Suevi, or Swabians, 
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themselves, except under the influence of 
scholars in later times. 

The Alamanni marched towards the 
frontier of Upper Germania, while the 
East Teutonic Burgundians followed in 
their path. These two nations pushed the 
Chatti and their adherents to the north, 


after driving them to abandon their 
])revious attempts u])on Rluetia 
dvance on destroying tlieir prospects 
Ihc Roman south-west. In con- 

sccpience, the Chatti became 
a member of, if not tlu' principal nation in, 
the union of the “ Franks,” which ext(‘nded 
from the ('entral Rhine to the North Sea, 


and a|)peared as the rivals of the Alamanni 
throughout the w('stward advance ujk)!! 
tlu' Roman hanj)ire. 

The year 2ij marks the beginning of 
the struggle upon the frontier line itself ; 
two g(‘n(‘rations lat('r the Alamanni over- 
ran the Agri l)('eumates and settled there, 
fn that country tlu‘y fornu'd a denser 
])oj)ulation, as is shown by old local names, 
than in th(‘ir pri'vious settlements to the 
east of the boundary ; they had now 
reached the land, under Roman adminis- 
tration, which had already becai under 
cult i vat ioiy and found, in consequence, a 
larger extent of arable land, and probably 
learned a more ))roductive form of agri- 
culture. But at the beginning of the 
fourth century this temporary satisfaction 
came to an end. Bands of Alamanni had 


long before been making raids beyond the 
Rhine into (iaul ; large bcxlies now, 
advancing for purposes of occupation, 
overran the ])rovin('e of Alsace and the 
district ol the Vosges. Once again the 
military j)ower of Julian drovf‘ them across 
tlu' Rhine.* by his great victory of 357. 
But Julian’s death soon fe)llowed, and 
Rome was unable to prevent their return. 

The Alamanni of the fourth century 
certainly formed a confederacy. Their 
several com])onent nationalities pursued. 


upon the whole’, a similar ])olicy ; but they 
^ . had methods of war and ]:)eace 

of the peculiar to themselves, and 

undertakings 
against the Romans they did 
not appear absolutely united. In the 
case of the individual peoples the leader- 
ship is at one time in the hands of one 


man, and is at another conducted by a 
commission of near rela Jves ; in general, 
the administrative and selective power 
within the Stirps regia had advanced 
considerably, compared with the time of 
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Arminius. By what process a unifoim 
nati )n was produced from this confederacy 
of the Alamanni we do not know. In 
any case, this further development began 
before the period when they were subject 
to Clovis. The districts occupied by the 
component nationalities arc in the course of 
becoming districts, “ Gaue,” of the nation 
of the Alamanni ; for instance, in place 
of the district of the Lentienses we find 
a Linzgau,” and the whole is ruled by a 
kingdom. 

The details of the proex'ss by which such 
a federation became a coherent natic n are 
known to us only in the case of the Franks. 
They also advanced steadily from the 
left bank of the Rhine in the fourth cen- 
tury. They, loo, were checked, though 
not driven back, l)y Julian : notwith- 
standing his victory at Toxandria, he left 
them in posse.ssion of the country between 
the Scheldt and the Maas, which they had 
occui)ied a short lime previously. In the 
third century the Franks had proved a 
biird'’!! and a danger to the Romans by 
the incredible boldness and extent of their 
maritime enterprises. Now, however, they 
appeared in forces confined 
almost entirely to land : in 
p other words, marauding raids 

* had been given up in favour 
of perman('nt occupation. Tlie Franks 
themselves had been driven back by the 
Saxons, the third of these important 
and recently formed federations of the 
west Teutons. The origin of the federa- 
tion and its name must ap])arcntly 
b(‘ looked for in Nordalbingia. The 
federation extended so far westward that 
it embraced the old Cherusci, and from 
thence it turned northward towards the 
Rhine, at the expense of the Eastern 
Franks, and almost reached that river. 
The traditional task of maritime raids 
upon the Roman coasts, which made the 
process of conquest a maritime affair, 
became a monopoly of the Saxons ; they 
were thus employed to a far greater extent 
than the Frisian coast dwellers, who 
formed a settled people, and were content 
with coasting voyages. 

To return to the Franks, the character- 
istics of their federation and constitution 
corresponded with those of the Alamanni. 
The intermediate step between the federa- 
tion of nationalities and a uniform nation 
is seen in the fourth century ; it is the 
cohesion of two allied nationalities, the 
Ribuarii on the Rhine, and the Salic 
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Franks nearer the sea. In the fifth century 
we find the Ribuarii alone provided with 
a royal dynasty of their own. 

The emperors of the house of Constantine, 
and at a later date the regent of the 
Roman Empire, including the Ribuarian 
Frank, Arbogast, fought against the 
Rhine Teutons incessantly and often with 
ferocity. Chiefly on this account the 
imperial residence was temporarily trans- 
ferred to Treves. The abandonment of this 
residence and the surrender of Gaul to the 
Alamanni and Franks, and of Britain to 
the Saxons, was not forced upon the 
empire until the time of Stilicho, and this 


and the rivalry of individual tribal 
princes, for as yet the old tribal elements 
of the Tervinges, Taisales, etc., had not 
been entirely absorbed by the Gothic 
nationality. Among the Ostrogoths, on 
the other hand, the noble family of the 
Amalunges or Amalinges —the old language 
made no difference between i and it in 
this termination— had produced a ])owerful 
mitional chief, by name Ermanaric or 
Hermanrich. His power is said to have 
extended over the Goths and the related 
east Teutons, over the Slavs and the 
nations of that Ural group to which, 
among others, the Esthonians and Finns 



IN COMMEMORATION OF A GREAT WAR 


Roman Empe?orT?5aS*^ove?t^e Dadans^in records the great conquest of the 

through it the GreS^ dtS on This hard-won victory completed the triumph of Rome, and 

wie vjreeK cities on tlie Pontus were at last delivered from the oppression of the Dacian powers. 


retreat was due to the action of other' 
Teutonic tribes, and to the approach of 
danger in another quarter. The action 
^ the Alamanni 'had formerly thrown 
Dacia open to the (ioths, and the Goths 
now became the agency which opened 
pastern and Northern Gaul to the 
Alamanni and the Franks. 

The Goths, who were divided into the 
^bordinate divisions of the Visigoths and 
Ostrogoths, had extended greatly in their 
settlements on the Lower Danube about 
the north-west and north of the Black 

375 the Visigoths were 
still suffering under the neighbourhood 
Y 


belong, to the shores of the Arctic Ocean. 
So wide an empire could never be coherent, 
and the invasion of the Huns in 375 
shattered it at one blow. The unity of 
the Ostrogoths was broken by repeated 
dissensions between the remaining Amah 
and other noble princes, in the course of 
which the Huns appeared, now as adver- 
saries and now as allies, and secured the 
mastery of all the Ostrogoths without 
trouble. 

The Visigoths had made a vain attempt 
to prevent the Huns from crossing the 
Dniester. Athanaric, the prince who had 
hitherto possessed the greatest prestige 
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and power, retired to the mountains of of the fact that Rome no longer had 

Transylvania with a number of his people, power to command the Goths, ut was 
while the princes who had attempted to in their hands. He had been the origi- 
revolt and maintain themselves against nator of the plan “of founding kingcloms 

Athanaric with the help of Christianity, with his own forces instead of obeying 

which was making its way into the country, strangers.'’ The consent and approval 
asked and secured from the Roman of his nation made him military > 
Empire treaties guaranteeing the reception noble families, who had formerly clainied 
„ .of themselves and their people to lead, retired to the background and did 
St*"" within the empire, l^ands of not reappear until after his death. The 
Defeated by converts to Christi- first enterprises of the Visigoths, who 

ar arians wlio had been driven revolted against East Rome, proved fruit- 

from their homes, had already entered the less. Alaric was in the same jiosition as 
empire at an earlier date. The empire h'ridigcrn ; he was able to march through 
undertook to jirovide for their mainten- the peninsula without xrcsistance, but 
ance until they could begin agricultural could not tell what to do with the power 
operations and reaji their harvests. This he had gained. In fact, he suddenly 
opjiortiinity was turned to scandalous betrayed a certain timorousness before 

account by the Roman administrative the vast fabric ol this Old World civilisa- 
olhcials, wiio strove to enrich themselves tion, which even in its weakness appeared 
indefinitely at the expense of the Goths; invincible. 

the straits to which the settlers were Stilicho did not allow to pass the oppor- 
rediiced eventually brought about the tunity of acting as champion for the 
Gothic revolt, which jiroved successful, helpless Roman Iimpire ; he did not, 
and ended with the slaughter of Valens however, propose to free the hands of the 
on the battlefield of Adrianojile in 378. Byzantine government by any decisive 
Thus a great Roman army had been victory over Alaric. With the assistance 
defeated on Roman soil by barbarians ^ . of Byzantium he concluded 
hard by the capital of Constantino})le, and ^ compact by the terms of 

for the first time for centuries a triumphant which Alaric and his followers 

enemy was in the midst of the country. ^ ^ * were to be settled in Illyria, 

Though the (ioths met with no open Alaric himself becoming commander- in- 
resistance in the Balkan Peninsula, they chief in that imperial prefecture. Thus 
were unable to cai)ture any towns. At the Goths were thrust in between Western 
the same time, this does not necessarily and Eastern Rome, and Stilicho might 
prove that they had any intention of expect to have their forces ready at his 
making themselves masters of the country, disposal, especially against the cast, 
In this situation the West Roman Empire should necessity arise, 
succeeded through the Mfig/s/tT or The situation, however, was entirely 

Captain-generab Theodosius, in resettling changed by the dilliculties which the West 
the Goths within the boundary of the Roman court threw in the way of the 
empire as peaceful peasants {lerforming regent’s policy. Stilicho had ordered Alaric 
military service. With the help of their to prepare for an attack upon East Rome, 
forces, Theodosius, who had been appointed but was obliged to countermand his orders 
co-em})eror, starting from Aquileia in the at the command of the emperor. Alaric 
east, conquered Arbogast, the regent who demanded compensation ; Stilicho cham- 
held the imperial power in the west, and pioned his request, but the emperor 
Theodosius ^^^‘'^*?^^shed the unity of the declined, whereupon Alaric led his people. 
Establishes result endured who were under arms, against Italy. 

Unity lifetime. In both The result was a wholly unintentional 

halves of the empire, both co-operation and connection between the 
Greek and Latin, he was succeeded by Gothic enterprises in the east and those 
regents acting for his sons ; these were of the Alamanni and Franks on the Upper 
Rufinus in the east, and in the west the Danube and Rhine. The western half 
Vandal Stilicho. of the empire, the political outlook of 

Alaric, of the Visigothic noble family which had for a long time been limited 
of the Balt hi, the leader of the Visigoths by the jealousy of the east, was suddenly 
in the battle of Aquileia, was the first to confronted by the danger of immediate 
impress upon his nation the knowledge destruction- at the hands of barbaric 
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hordes. The capital of Rome, which had 
been recently fortified by Aurelian against 
the marauding raids of the Alamanni was 
abandoned by the court, which transferred 
its residence to the almost impregnable 
sea fortress of Ravenna. Once again 
Stilicho drove Alaric and the Goths out 
of the plains of the Po, which they had 
overrun almost to the western Alps. This 
success was secured only at a dangerous 
price, involving, perhaps, permanent loss, 
as Gaul and Britain were almost entirely 
deprived of their garrisons, of which they 
were in urgent need. 

Shortly afterwards, Stilicho with the 
same troops destroyed the hands of Rada- 
gais, to whom Alaric’s advance had pointed 
out the way; they were a gigantic army 
of emigrants, composed of East Teutons 
and Swabian Germans, who had already 
crossed the Apennines and reached Fiesolc. 
This band had reached the Central Danube 
in a state of unrest, the reasons for which 
api)arently continued. As, however, the 
invasion of Italy was a failure, other 
bodies of the same kind advanced by the 
Danube, broke through the position of the 
. , Alamanni, and crossed the Rhine 
. m 400, some ol them remaining 
Gaul, while the main body 

and ueath 

founded the kingdom of the Vandals, the 
Alans, and the Suevi. Their forcible 
passage through the territory of the Ala- 
manni proved a benefit to the Burgun- 
dians, who had long been hostile neigh- 
l)ours of the Alamanni and had been 
jire vented by them frpm advancing. They 
now followed this band to the Rhine, where 
they stopped, and founded a kingdom 
about Worms, one of the few tangible 
historical events in this general history 
of change and migration, which has, how- 
ever, found a special and tragical illustra- 
tion in legend and poetry. 

Stilicho was unable to use his victories 
for the restoration of the West Roman 
prestige, or to take new measures to 
secure the northern provinces, which had 
been abandoned owing to force of circum- 
stances. He ended his life in the course 
of a court intrigue in 408, and a con- 
temptible paroxysm of panic against the 
Teutons ended in the massacre of the 
women and children of the very troops 
who had just saved Italy. The warriors 
who had suffered under this visitation 
then turned to Alaric, who now found 
rio army to oppose him. On several 



STILICHO: GOVERNOR AT ROME 
Of Vandal origin, Stilicho rose to be commander-in-chief ol 
the Roman army, and married the emperor’s niece, Serena. 
In 394, Theodosius appointed him governor at Rome. After 
defeating Alaric, king of the Goths, in two great battles, 
in 402 and 403, Stilicho aimed at making himself master ol 
the empire, but latterly his own soldiers turned against 
him. He died, in *408, in the course of a court intrigue. 
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TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION OF THEODOSIUS INTO ROME 
To Theodosius, as emperor of the East Roman Empire, was entrusted the conduct of the war against the Goths, who 
finally yielded. In :iH:i Theodosius suppressed the revolting Maximus, and the following year he entered the imperial 
city in triumph. Tliat great triumphal procession is represented in the illustration, which is reproduced from 
the Tlicodosius Column, erected by the Kaiser Arcadius, in 110, at Constantinople, and demolished in 1C‘.).>. 


occasions he made liimsell master of 
Rome and of the whole ])(‘ninsiila as far 
as Rav(‘nna. If lie wished to occujiy 
Italy jiermanently, it was necessary to 
secure his jiossession of the corn pro- 
vince's of vSicily and Africa, without which 
Italy might well be starved out, under the 
stre.ss of opj^osition from the Hast Roman 
Empire. On a journey to the Straits of 
Messina the Visigothic king died in the 
year 410. 

After some hesitation his brother- in -law 
Athaulf gave up an attempt to found, 
as he expressed it, a Gotia in place 
of a Romania — a fact which jioints to 
some similar idea entertained by Alaric. 
Athaulf was convinced that the “ unre- 
(k'cmed simplicity ” of his Goths made it 
imjiossible for them to follow the Romans 
as masters of a civilised cm])ire. Thus a 
convention was concluded with Ravenna ; 
the imperial court which had seen Gaul 
overrun by Burgundians, Vandals and 
Alans, and partially absorbed by Franks 
and Alamanni, placecU the Visigoths in 
the south of this province. Gaul, which 
was now to receive the “ unredeemed 
simplicity '' of the Goths, was at least upon 
an equality with the Italy of those days 
in point of culture ; many characteristics 
of civilisation which had decayed and died 
in Italy, especially literature, were still 
cultivated in Gaul. AthaulEs ideas were 
largely influenced by the emperor’s clever 
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sister, Placidia, who became the wife of 
the Goth, and was especially anxious to see 
Honorius master of Italy. It was in- 
tended that the Visigoths should receive 
their ])rovince in South Gaul as federal 
allies ; Rome then might jxTsuade herself 
that slie was acting for the ])rotection of 
this province, then threatened upon every 
side. After some months of internal and 
bloody confusion among the Visigoths, 
and after a barbarian reaction against the 
relations of Athaulf with the Romans and 
their emperor, which ended in his death, 
an arrangement was concluded upon these 
lines. This arrangement rather favoured 
than prevented the possibility that the 
Vi.sigoth community might develop into 
an independent empire, side by side with 
the West Roman court, which ruled Italy 
from Ravenna. 

Their settlement in Gaul and a certain 
understanding with the policy of Ravenna 
had turned the Visigoths against Spain 
and the Teutonic powers in that country. 
But before these questions could beconu' 
acute, the Vandals under King Geisericli 
evacuated the peninsula, and left only 
their name, Vandalusia, to the southern 
districts which they had inhabited. I'ln 
far-seeing Geiserich then availed himself o( 
the hostility existing between the imperial 
regent, Aetius, and the African governor. 
Bonifacius. This latter, as commander oi 
the only province which had as yet been 
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spared invasion, counted himself at least 
as important and supreme as the master 
of the other provinces ; Italy was to him 
no more than a province, owing to her 
dependence upon Africa for her corn su])ply. 

In 429 the Vandals crossed the straits; 
they soon overran the country, and finally 
conquered Carthage. They occupied the 
Balearic and Tyrrhenian islands, and made 
a footing on the shores of Sicily, while 
their fleet was supreme in the Mediterra- 
nean. It seemed that the Mediterranean 
and Atlantic coasts were steadily falling 
into the hands of the Teutonic nations. 
'Fhe retirement of the Vandals from Spain 
proved of advantage neither to a revival 
of Roman power in that country, nor to 
tlie little kingdom of the Suevi, but placed 
the Visigoths in the position of future 
masters. Rome was again in that position 
which she had occupied before the Punic 
wars, with the difference that her power 
was now upon the decline. 

Rome, however, still j)ossesscd the 
tradition of a policy superior to that of 
the barbarians, if wielded by a clever 
hand ; she could replace the decaying 
forces of her citizens by mercenaries. In 
view of the horrifying loss of Africa and 
in opposition to the liast Teutonic power 
that was there rising, Aetius felt the need 
lor some tem])orary success of the Roman 


arms. For this purpose the Burgundian 
kingdom of Worms appeared weak enough, 
and it was certain that neither the Ala- 
manni nor the Franks would help it, as it 
had pushed itself between them. An 
occasion for war was easily provided by 
some infringement of Roman rights in 
Gaul. With the hel]) of the Hunnisli 
bands Aetius destroyed the aged king 
Gundikar and his kingdom in 437. The 
homeless remnants of the Burgundian 
])eople might become a source of general 
disturbance in East Gaul, while the Gallic 
problem could be settled only by their 
complete subjugation ; the Roman ruler 
was therefore obliged to give personal 
consideration to the matter, and after 
some years settled them as fetlcral allies 
in Sabaudia on the Lake of Geneva at the 
fronti(‘r of the Alamannic compiests on 
the south-west. 

The Huns had now but a short way to 
go in order to reach the Rhine. They 
were already masters of the Teutonic 
peoples on the Noric Danube, so far as 
these had not retreated before them, under 
pressure from the exj)editions of Radagais 
and the Gallic invasions of the Vandals 
and Danubian Suevi ; certain Vandals 
still remained in Pannonia among other 
tribes in subjugation to the Huns. Their 
employment against the Burgundians had 
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already shown the Huns the road west- 
ward. This same employment, however, 
had inspired (ieiscrich with the idea of 
inviting the Him forces westward, to 
further his own political aims. Geiserich 
recognised that the Visigoths even now 
might become the princi])al opponents 
of the Vandal empire ; they were a 
, rising and a concpiest-loving 
AUiias all other direc- 

amous 

vance them by the Teutons, 

they would be fon ed to expand along 
that line which the Vandals had followed 
forty-five years previously. 

Thus the famous advance into Europe 
of Attila, the leader of the Huns and 
allied peoples, during the year 451, was 
chiefly due to the diplomacy of 
(ieisericli. In accordance with this policy 
the Visigoths and Aetius formed the 
main line of resistance. Notwithstand- 
ing the indecisive result of the battle 
on the plains of Mauriazen, Attila 
speedily abandoned his attempt. The 
plundering raid which he undertook upon 
Italy in the following year, which 
was o])posed by Aetius and not by the 
Visigoths, displayed even greater inde- 
cision. No definite plan of changing the 
situation in (A'utral Europe seems to have 
been entertained by the Hun monarch. 
On the death of Attila, in 453, the empire 
of the Huns speedily collapsed. The 
subjugated Itast Teutons and Suevi se- 
cured their freedom undt'r the leadership 
of the (lepids, while the East Roman 
lunpire recovered its courage for offensive 
measures. 

Geiserich remained master of the situa- 
tion in the west. In the confusion 
which followed the fall of Aiitius in 454 he 
apjx^ared in Rome as arbitrator. As if 
he were gathering plunder from subju- 
gated territories for his capital, he 
shipped objects of value, works of art, 
and trophies from Rome to Carthage. 
. I , « Between East Rome and 

ays a e appears as 

in the . c ‘ I- 1-1 

Balance ^ l^rovincc the fate of winch 
had not been definitely decided. 
While the East Roman Emj)ire was 
anxious to secure the existence of a West 
Roman emperor who should in reality be 
East Roman governor in Italy, the Teutons 
simply occupied thecoimtry as they pleased. 
No attempt of the kind was made by the 
Vandals, who would only have hampered 
their action by such occupation, but 
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only by the Teutons, who formed the 
standing army in Italy. 

The undiminished continuance of the 
Roman Empire and of its universal 
supremacy remained not only unques- 
tioned by Italian ideas, but also by the 
Teutons in Italy. The Byzantine em- 
perors had recently wielded the im- 
perium^ which existed unimpaired. The 
Byzantine government had despatched 
Julius Nepos as emperor of Italy ; he, 
however, was obliged to retire to Dalmatia 
before the adroit upstart Orestes, the suc- 
cessful maker of emperors, and Patricius, 
the father of Romulus Augustulus. 

The fact that Odoacer now secured 
the fall of Orestes was but another 
satisfaction to Byzantium, though there 
was no prospect of restoring Nepos to 
Italy. It was necessary to conclude a 
treaty with Odoacer recognising him as 
dependent king, as formerly with Athaulf 
and Wallia, to whom the empire had 
previously abandoned parts of Gaul ; 
but an attempt was made to secure 
some theoretical supremacy over Italy. 
Through Odoacer the senate proclaimed 
, the abolition of the Italian 
Grerr^*^ * iinf)erial dignity, which ha.d 
... , always been more or less 

dependent on East Rome. 
By way of compensation h'ast Rome was 
asked to grant Odoacer the title of 
Patricius and admit the legitimacy of 
his position with regard to the Italians. 

Odoacer never suspected that his 
achievement in overthrowing the West 
Roman Emjiire would be the starting- 
j)oint of a great historical period and 
that historical scitmee would treat his 
reign as a landmark. The importance of 
the events of 47b is not merely confined 
to the replacing of Nepos and Orestes by 
Odoacer, but is accentuated by a long 
scries of previous events and by the 
possibilities which were laid open for the 
future. Moreover, as the remaining Teu- 
tons recognised in Italy a Teutonic and 
not an imperial court, many obstacles to 
their development were removed ; as 
Odoacer was not a supreme authority 
over them, the quondam West Roman 
province seemed for the first time to be 
left in isolation, or abandoned to those 
who desired to extend their power. Thus 
the settlement of the old Roman-Teutonic 
army in Italy is connected with further 
changes in West and Central Europe. 

Eduard Hevck 



ITALY AND THE LOMBARDS 


AND THE DAWN OF FRANKISH SUPREMACY 


A FTER the cx)nfusions of the Visigoth 
and Vandal invasions, Italy enjoyed 
a period of comparatively settled govern- 
i;ient under Odoacer and his Hcruli. 
Odoacer had never entertained any 
thoughts of an imperial policy ; he wished 
to take the place of the Western emperor 
only over Italy itself and its Roman in- 
habitants, and as the viceroy of East 
Rome. He certainly defeated the Rugii, 
who had established themselves in Nori- 
cum, a province still remaining to Italy; 
but after his success, he abandoned the 
province and transferred the Roman 
population to Italy. 

Odoacer’s campaign in Noricum had been 
caused by the intrigues of By;?antium with 
the Rugii. Byzantium, indeed, was ex- 
tremely reluctant to see this upstart uj^on 
the throne of Italy ; if a Teuton were to 
reign there at all', it would be better to 
have a king who was bound to the imperial 
court by respect and friendship, and who 
would consequently act in full compliance 
with Byzantium. Such a character was 
Theoderic, an Ostrogoth, of the family of 
the Amali from Pannonia. He had growni 
up in Byzantium as a hostage, with full 
knowledge of and a high respect for Roman 
civilisation ; he 'had now united in his 
n .. , own person the power of his 

* father and his two uncles, and 
I ^Iso that of a prince who was 
not of the Amalie kindred. I f he 
entered Italy he would be exactly the ruler 
whom Byzantium would wish to see ; 
moreover^ the Ostrogoths would then 
leave Pannonia, where they had estab- 
lished themselves after the collapse of the 
Hun supremacy, and where they might 


easily become inconvenient to Eastern 
Rome. Here the Emperor Zeno invested 
Theoderic with full powers, and the 
remnants of the Rugii were to follow the 
Ostrogoth to Italy. Odoaccr’s action a 
short time previously — in ’448, when he 
. . surrendered ancl evacuated 
Noricum, the province neigh- 

on the Throne , • t-i ^ ® 

of Italy hour mg on Pannonia— was a 

^ vain attempt to avert the 

coming storm. In that same year the Goths 
and the Rugii started, and reached Italy in 
480. A year later the supremacy of Odoacer 
had collapsed, though the sea fortress 
of Ravenna protected the king until he 
could be blockaded with a naval force. In 
493 Odoacer surrendered on condition 
that he should be left as joint ruler in 
Italy ; Theoderic speedily freed himself 
from this embarrassment l)y murdering 
his rival. Thus he reigned alone over the 
peninsula as patricius ; the capital and 
many Romans regarded him from the 
outset as a conqueror, who was justified 
in recovering Italy for the emperor ; his 
Goths settled upon the allotments occupied 
by the troops of Odoacer, who remained 
subject to him. 

Theoderic’s rule is to be understood 
from two special points of view ; in the 
first place, he restored their former con- 
ditions of life to the Romans in the country 
after the government of Odoacer, which 
they considered as a foreign usurpation ; 
in the second place, his reign implied a 
renewal of western imperial supremacy 
over its former province of the West Roman 
Empire. The policy implied in the first 
point of view, and the consequent con- 
sideration which Theoderic showed for 
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Roman customs in general, was increased 
and developed to a remarkable care for the 
prosperity of the country. He introduced 
an economic revival and provided Italy 
with new or improved material a]:)pliances. 
He constructed buildings greater than 
any emperor had built for a long 
period; he encouraged a later growth 
of the native antique philosophy, and 
in every res])cct was ready to con- 
sider Roman claims as much as Gothic. 

As regards the revival of 
the suj)remacy of the West 
Roman Km])ire, we find a 
curious state of double 
dealing ; Thcoderic acknow- 
ledged the im])erial rights of 
Byzantium and its supremacy 
over himself, but on the other 
hand his chancery documents, 
delivered to the court of 
Thuringia in the silence of 
the Teutonic interior, referred 
to himself and the house of 
Amali as free and inde])endent 
heirs of the West Roman 
emperors. Thus, Thcoderic, 

])robably with comj)lete suc- 
cess, after the manner of 
Aetius, regarded the whole of 
the west, including old (Ger- 
mania and the Africa of the 
Vandals, as contained in the 
j)olitical ])urview of the 
western im|)erial j)ower which 
he represented, and in every 
political event or transforma- 
tion, throughout Central and 
Western Europe, he felt bound 
to declare his position. Thus, 
when the rising power of the 
Franks, under Clovis, defeated 
King Gibuld, and deprived 
his people of their inde- 
pendence, and when the loss 
of a king had left them 
without a leader, Thcoderic 
proceeded to exercise his 
supremacy over Rluetia in the old 
province of Italy and over the Alamanni 
there settled, who had been in the course of 
migration. 

Theodji'ic, relying partly upon ties of 
kinship, attempted to hold in connec- 
tion the Visigoths, Vandals, Burgundians, 
Thuringians, Heruli, and Varini in one 
great friendly federation, managed from 
Ravenna and turned against the restless 
Franks ; he was also anxious to gain 


influence over his brother-in-law, Clovis, 
by overtures of friendship. His efforts 
proved fruitless. In the year 507 the 
Merovingians advanced to the attack 
upon the Visigoths, a conflict which the 
world had anxiously awaited for many 
years. The Burgundians were allied with 
the Franks during the struggle, and the 
other tribes remained neutral. Thcoderic, 
who was thrown upon his own resources, 
saw the defeat of his soh-in-law, Alaric II., 
while in the next year, 508, 
his dangerous ally subjugated 
almost the whole Gallic por- 
tion of the Visigoth empire. 
Only in Spain^ which, after 
the elevation of Odoaccr, the 
Visigoths had rapidly con- 
quered as far as the Suevic 
Galicia, did the Visigoths and 
Alaric’s son, Theoderic’s 
grandson, who had taken 
refuge there, find themselves 
safe. 

The struggle in the west 
was followed with close atten- 
tion, and with the foresight 
of a superior ruler by a yet 
earlier power, that of Byzan- 
tium. The politeness of 
Thcoderic, his loyal recog- 
nition of his position as the 
vassal of East Rome, his care 
and consideration for Roman 
civilisation, could not prevent 
the existence of a deeper 
hostility between the two 
powers than had ever existed 
in the old period of joint 
imperial rule. The great 
point of variance was the 
fact that the East Romans 
hated the Goths as Arians 
and as heretics ruling Catholic 
Rome. Hence Clovis, King 
of the Franks, had been, since 
his baptism, regarded by 
Byzantium as Theoderic had 
formerly been, when the destruction of 
Odoacer was a desired object. 

While Clovis marched against Alaric II., 
an East Roman fleet had attacked Lower 
Italy without any open declaration of 
war. When Clovis returned from his 
victorious campaign he met envoys 
from Byzantium, who invested him with 
the dignity of Roman Consul, which 
he accepted with the greatest respect 
and with a show of outward solemnity. 



“LAST OF THE ROMANS” 
Boethius, Theoderic’s Minister, 
has been described by Gibbon as 
“the last of the Romans whom 
Cato or Tully could have acknow- 
ledged for their countrymen. " He 
was accused of treason, and was 
executed, without a trial, in 525. 
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Byzantium then helped to, check the the destruction of other Frankish 
advance of that Teutonic power which noble tribes by Clovis, and the des- 
alone among the new conquering states potic institution of a general Frankish 
maintained close connection with the dis- federation, or imperial supremacy of the 
tricts of pure Teutonic nationality, and, in Merovingians, Gregory of Tours has, indeed, 
consequence, alone seemed capable of no chronology to give, as he borrowed his 
creating a future for the Germans. narrative of these events from the epic 

Such being the state of affairs, Theoderic legends of the time ; he therefore adds 
abandoned his position of neiitralit}^ so far the events to which he can give dates 
as to send an army across the Alps, the as an appendix. He also adds a further 
success of which secured 
him a certain share in 
the plunder ; he con- 
quered the country be- 
tween the Durance and 
the sea, which the 
Visigoths had occupied 
at the time of Odoacer, 
and which Clovis had 
handed over to the 
Burgundians as the price 
of their help. The Franks, 
on the other hand, re- 
tained Auvergne, Aqui- 
taiiia, and the territory 
north of the Garonne, 
and, south of it, Gas- 
cony, including Toulouse. 

Thus the Visigothic 




THE TOMB OF THEODERIC 

isolated notice of the fact 
that Clovis murdered his 
own nean'st blood rela- 
tions. Tlu‘ weaknt'ssof the 
more di^vel()j)e(l Teutonic 
states still consisteilin tlu‘ 
lack of any monarchical 
succession, and in tlu^ old 
traditional rights of the 
royal house. Two power- 
fui rulers attemjUed to 
avert thisdangcu' in favour 
of the monarch, (ieisericli 
created the right of 
seniority — that is, the 
right of the oldest member 
of the famil to the succes- 


THE PALACE OF KING THEODERIC AT RAVENNA calculated to 


kingdom of S|)ain retained in Gaul only 
that strip of coast-line, with the town of 
Narbonne, which is known as Septimania. 
The Ostrogoth and Visigoth kingdoms were 
connected by the geographical line of 
passage over the Tyrrhenian Sea. More- 
over, the Franks allowed Theoderic to 
exercise for the moment a supervisory 
power over the Visigoths. As regards 


offend as little as ]X)ssible the theory of 
family right : an institution through which 
the Vandal Empire perished. Clovis, with 
characteristic disregard of theoretical deli- 
nitions, but with full practical effect, 
“not sparing his own near relatives,’' 
secured the result that of all the Mero- 
vingians he alone remained in existence 
for the moment, and the succession was 
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afterwards secured to his sons to the 
number of four. Even this means natur- 
ally proved ineffectual in the future. Thus 
family right continued to retain its power, 
even among the Franks. Both the later 
Merovingians and the Carolingians were 
able to limit its influence only by reducing 
the number of claimants by murder or 

« other vif)lent measures of 

Four Kings 

#K» 1!' L Teutonic contemporaries, the 
the Franks '[\,uUm and practical 

politician, Clovis, was th(‘ first to die, in 
51 1. His kingdom was not divided, but 
after their father’s death his four sons all 
became kings of the Franks and of the 
subject peoples. Their working arrange- 
ments n'gulated only the amount of their 
income and the limitations of their adminis- 
trativ'e ])ow(‘r. The r(‘sult was by no 
means to jiroduci' four ruling houses. On 
the contrary, when the (h^ath of one 
brother occurred the survivors took j)ar- 
ticularcare to nnluce tlu* extension of the 
ruling |)ower and to exchid(‘ the sons of 
the d<‘(vas('d from any share in the govern- 
ment. Th(‘ policy was successful upon one 
occasion, on th(‘ death of Chlodonier, but 
iruith'ss on tlu' death of Th(‘oderic, the 
governor of the pure Teutonic subjects of 
the empire, who had his capital at Metz. 
The rights of th(‘ royal family as a whole, 
whi('h ill early (iermaii history had been 
subj(‘ct to the ])ractical effects of personal 
influence, were ther(‘by driven back a 


Franks deposed and killed King Sigismund 
in 52J, he annexed new parts of the Bur- 
gundian territory ; the Merovingians, on 
the other hand, were obliged to spare the 
Burgundian kingdom under Sigismund’s 
brother, (iodomer, and not until 532 were 
they able to overthrow and to incorporate 
it with their own. 

Thcoderic died in 526, saddened by the 
knowledge that his policy of care and 
reconciliation had proved fruitless, and 
that he had only stimulated the tendency 
of the Italian Romans and their Catholic 


Church towards the Eastern Empire. The 
epic poems of })opular tradition, in their 
picture of his character, cc^ncerned them- 
selves but little with these concluding 
events, of which they were in any case not 
likely to take account. They have depicted 
the main feature of his fame as resting 
u|)on the fact that he became perforce an 
arbitrator and the greatest of the heroes 
who have governed the Teutons and re- 
strained both the Siegfrieds and the 
Hagens among the Franks. The picture 
will in any case rimiain the more striking 
as, after his death, no one arose to jirevcnt 


Destruction 
of Vandal 
Kingdom 


the Franks from disturbing the 
Burgundians, the Thuringians, 
the Alamanni in Rhtetia, and 
the Baioarii in Rluetia and 


Noricum. In Byzantium that strong, 
energetic, and prudent ruler Justinian 
had succeeded to the throne about the 


time when the successor of Thcoderic, 


st(‘p; the actual governor became* more 
strongly distinguished from hereditary 
claimants, j)artly as a result of his own 
course of aggrandisement and ])artly under 
tlu* influence of the maiiilold responsi- 
bilities of the kingdoms which now repre- 
sented the su])remacy of the Franks over 
other nations and over Roman subjects. 

^ (Consequently tlu* foreign ]K)licy of the 
Franks and of their kings followed the 
common and federal interests, and in the 
course of it the most strongly interested 
Prankish brothers ai)])eared as the 
Government in 

DifHcultiej Burgundians, 

Sigismund, the son of the de- 
ceased Gundobad, attein])ted to repair his 
jiosition by adopting Catholicism and 
courting the favour of Byzantium, with the 
result that he ex])osecl himself hel])lossly 
to the attacks both of (Ostrogoths and 
Franks. Iheoderic was strengthened by 
the domestic ditflculties which hampered 
the Frankish governnK‘nt, and when the 
345^S 


the queen-regent, Amalaswintha, began 
to grow alienated from the Goths, 
owing to her ungovernable preference 
for everything Roman. Her government 
was only legitimised by her son Athalaric, 
who died in 534 ; but a short time 
previously she had been able to 
perform important services to the East 
Roman emperor and his generals upon the 
occasion of the African expedition which 
had begun after long hesitation, and 
ended in the destruction of the Vandal 
kingdom. Having secured his power in 
Alrica and upon the Tyrrhenian islands, 
the emperor of the Balkan Peninsula 
could not avoid the obvious necessity 
of finally destroying the intermediate 
(jothic position in Italy. 

An outward reason for war was afforded 
by the fact that his ally, Amalas- 
wintha, was murdered by an Amalian, 
Theodahad, who became king after the 
death of Athalaric, in 535. After Theo- 
dahad, who was by no means a ruler to the 
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liking of the Teutonic nation, had fully 
disp aycd his incompetence in the field 
against Belisarius, Justinian's general and 
the conqueror of the Vandals, the (ioths 
considered themselves justified by circum- 
stances in breaking away from the alien- 
ated and degenerate family of the Amali. 
In their council, or thing, upon the 
open field they elected a new king and 
leader, Witichis, who had distinguished 
himself by his bravery in a war with tlui 
Gepids. The Iteilian war of Justinian 
was regarded wi t h 
<avour by the 
Franks, as they 
hoped to derive 
advantage both 
from their old 
friends the Fast 
Romans and also 
from the expelled 
( Istrogoths, to 
whom they owed 
a debt of assist- 
ance. Witichis 
left to them the 
concessions which 
Theodahad had 
already made, 
the districts of 
South(*rn Gaul, 
formerly occupied 
by 'I'lieodi ric. 

But Frankish 
p () 1 i c y was 
clierishing bolder 
plans. Theude- 
bert, the son of 
Theuderic, an 
energetic charac- 
ter, was ruling at 
Metz. It was he 
who })roposed the 
carefully })lanned 
attack, in alliance 
with the Lom- 
bards and Ge])ids, 
upon the superior power of East Rome, and 
who removed the figure of the em])eror 
from his gold coins and placed on them the 
word Augustus after his own name. 
At the moment when Witichis succeeded in 
involving Justinian in a war with the 
Persians i i 539, Theudebert invaded Italy 
with a great army, and fought both against 
the Goths and against the Byzantine trooi) 3 
who were intended for further cm]:)loy- 
ment in Asia. A supremacy over the 
West was indeed inconceivable without 


a position of predominance at the old 
centre of the empire, thc^ more so as 
Theoderic the Great had strengthened the 
theory that the two conceptions were 
inseparable. Carolingian history thus 
announces itself in the person of this 
ambitious Austrasiaii. As it provinl, 
however, he was not able to inspire 
his peasant infantry with a permanent 
enthusiasm for his imjierial policy, and 
sickness among his troojis forced him 
to retire from the Apeimine peninsula. 

At a later period 
the Merovingians 
renewed their at- 
t(‘m])ts to gain by 
di])lomatic means 
some territorial 
concessions in 
Italy. 

Tlie majority 
of the Ostrogoths 
abandoned Witi- 
chis in conse- 
quence of his 
lack of success. 
Belisarius, whose 
])olicy recalls that 
of Walk'ustein, 
threw away the 
o})portunity af- 
forded by his 
command of the 
war ill Italy, and 
the royal ])osition 
among the Goths 
was characteristi- 
cally giv(*n to a re- 
lation of Witicliis, 
his uncle I'raja. 
He, however, was 
advanced in years 
and advis(‘(i the 
choice of Hilde- 
bad, who had 
bravely and 
defended 

the im|)ortant town of Verona against Beli- 
sarius. and who was of noble birth, as the 
nephew of the Visigoth king Theudis. 
He began not unsuccessfully to reconcen- 
trate and reorganise the confused (iothic 
kingdom, but jealousy broke out between 
his family and that of Uraja, in which 
he took the wrong side, lost much ol his 
jirestige, and was finally murdered to 
satisfy jirivate revenge. At this moment 
the Rugii, who were settled in isolation 
from the Cioths, set u]) a king of their own, 
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GOLDEN CROWNS OF THE VISIGOTH KINGS 
These beautifully worked emb'leras of power, belongincrto the Visigoth 
kings of the seventh century, were found near Toledo, in Spain. i^Q])ty 
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Eraric, while the Goths remained for 
months without a leader, or accepted the 
rule of the Rugic king. 

Eventually Hadvila, or Totila, a nephew 
of Hildebad, was ai)pointed king, and 
Eraric, who had attemj)ted to consolidate 
his })osition by recognising the imperial 
su})remacy and accepting the dignity of 
^ patricius, was murdered. The 

w Goths once again gained an 

Weak in Face . , i r ^ ^ i ^ t 

. ^ interval of twelve years lor 

unity, recovery and hope. 
King Badvila regarded Justinian’s actions 
in 550 as dangerous, when he attempted to 
play off against him. the old royal rights 
of the Amali. Thcoderic’s granddaughter, 
Arnalaswintha, was still living in Byzan- 
tium. Witichis, who had formerly been 
elected king by the people, had jirudently 
married her. At the jiresent moment 
she was the wife of (iermanus, the em- 
jieror’s nepliew, wliosc capacity and wealth 
determined Justinian to make an exj)e- 
dition to Italy, (iermanus was then 
sudchnily carried off by sickn(‘ss while 
he was collecting Teutonic light troops in 
Illyria for his enterprise ; «ns a matter of 
fact, the Ostrogoths sliowed much inde- 
cision and weakness before this danger. 

Once again Badvila gathered his forces 
for a determined advance, upon the a])- 
])ointment of Narses. who had already held 
a command under J 5 elisarius. His fleet, 
ho.vever, met with disaster at Sinigaglia, 
and the rude Danulnan Teutons, who 
formed the flow('r of Narses’ troojis, 
surrounded Badvila and concpiered him 
at Tagime ((iualdo Tadino). The (iothic 
king received his death wound from the 
(iepid leader in 552. 

Thereupon the Goths entrusted the 
political })ower to Teja, who commanded 
a considerable force as Badvila’s general, 
though his troops had not arrived in time 
lor the battle, and therefore remained 
intact. In the battle of Vesuvius in 553 
Teja was unable to save the Gothic 
hhnpire, though he preserved 
the inextinguishable honour of 
their armies, which was not the 
case upon the downfall of the 
The remnant of the Goths in the 
town garrisons of Gpper Italy now sent for 
the Frank Theudbald, a son of Theudebert. 
But this youthlul king (54S-555) died 
so early that he was unable to exert 
any personal influence upon the course 
of affairs in Italy. On the other hand, two 
West Teutonic “ dukes ” of A’amannic 


The Great 
Battle of 
Vesuvius 

Vandals. 


origin, the brothers Leuthari and Butilin, 
invaded Italy, unchecked by the Frankish 
government, with 72,000 Alamanni and 
Franks. They were joined by the 
remnant of the Teutonic nationality, 
and seriously threatened the position 
of Narses for a considerable time. The 
Arian East Teutons were also divided by 
dissension of every kind 'rom the Catholic 
Franks and the Alamanni, who were 
chiefly heathen. The usual summer 
maladies broke out among the Germans, 
and Narses was master of them all until 
the spring of 555. The danger of the 
government of a Radagais or of an Odoacer 
in Italy was averted. 1 'he ^ast warriors 
of Teja had marched northwards ac.*(3ss 
the Al])s at an earlier ])criod. Other* 
thousands of the Goths were now trans- 
ferred to the Fast Roman Empire. The 
commander of the Hcruli, who had held 
a post under Narses, Sindwal — ])rol)ably 
Sindwalt -attempted to establish himself 
on the Etsch. He, however, was over- 
thrown and executed by his former 
master. To the Goths eventually succeeded, 
in 568, the wider empire of the Lombards, 
p . In the course of long migra- 
of"the^ tions and changes of settlement 
, . . the Lombards had become a 

strong military power. Iheir 
final victory ovcm* the Gepids of Pannonia 
in 566, though gained with the help of the 
Avars, had given them siiflicieiit self- 
confidence to venture upon the conquest 
of Italy. I'his enterprise was, however, 
by no means entirely successful. Alboin 
is rather to be regarded as the first of the 
long roll of Italian petty princes which 
most clearly displays, for thirteen hundred 
years, the political disruption of the 
peninsula. 

For the moment, the Roman or Byzan- 
tine garrisons retired from the valley of 
the Po, from Piedmont, Emilia, and 
Northern Tuscany, to the coast, in almost 
every case. Aiivv the surrender of Milan, 
on September 4th, 569, Pavia, then known 
as Ticinum, which had offered a bold 
resistance for several years, was captured 
in 572 and became Alboin’s capital. At 
that period, however, any thorough foun- 
dation of an empire was out of the cjiies- 
tion. The wanderings of the Lombards 
from the Lower Elbe to the 1 ower Vistula, 
from this again to the Central Danube, aiul 
thence over Monte San Michele, at 
Gradisca, to the Po, and the severe 
struggles which were often a matter of life 




THE RETREAT OF THE GOTHS AFTER THE BATTLE OF VESUVIUS IN 553 
When the Gothic king Bftdvila was killed in battle, in 552, the Goths entrusted the political power to Teja, who had 
been Badvila’s general. He encountered the Romans, under Narses, at the battle of Vesuvius, in 553, and, though h? 
was unable to save the Gothic Empire, he preserved the honour of their armies. The illustration shows the retreat of 
the Goths, bearing th? corpse of Teja, after their defOAt At Vesuvius, and the weird ceremony attending the procession. 
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or death to their nationality, were in- 
fluences by no means calculated to raise 
them from their semi-barbarous condition. 
Nor were their travelling companions and 
allies any more civilised than themselves ; 
these were the remnants of the (iepids, 
the Hast Slavs and West Teutons, and the 
20,000 vSaxons who had accompanied 
thf*m. H(‘nce their invasion 
^ I * f more formidable in cha- 

racter than the occupation of 
Subjugated country by the 

Ostrogoths of 'I'heodcTic or than the 
invasions of the Visigoths, who indeed 
entered the imperial service. The move- 
memt thus forms the culmination of the 
barbarian invasions. 

Alboin enjoyed his succc'ss for no long 
])(*riod ; in the (‘arly sumiiK'r of 572 he 
fell a victim to tln^ vt'Ugeancc' of his second 
wife, the (iej)iil Rosamund. A similar 
fate bel(‘ll his succc'ssor, (depho or Klej)h, 
in 574, afl(‘r a reign of eighteen months. 
The leaders of the tribes had become 
military command(‘rs and members of the 
royal reliniu', undi'r tlu' supremacy of the 
king, tow^ards the I'lid of the period of 
migration ; at a comj)aratively (‘arly date 
they becaiiK' duk(‘s, ruling a definite tract 
of territory, and exercising jurisdiction 
according to the customary law over a 
certain number of I.ombard tribes. Hy 
this process the subjugation of Italy w'as 
coinpleled ; consequently it could never 
bi'come a scdtleinent carried out in due 
form. The old territoiial owners lied, if 
they hail not hrst been killed. Before the 
intimidated Roman elemcmt could turn 
to its own advantage the mistakes of an 
over-centralised royal pow^r, such bold 
and ambitious leaders as Faroald and 
Zotto ra])idly formed, cv’cn in Central 
Italy, the two great duchies of S})oleto 
and Benevento. Narses, the conqueror of 
the (ioths, had been dead for some con- 
siderable time, while Byzantium w^as 
threatened \yy the A\'ars and Persians ; 
n * the imiierial leader Baduarius 

intheTrainof"'f 575 an< 

Barbarians ‘ fort ivss of 

Ravenna. Ihe jirocess ol 
Lombard-Arian conquest was marked by 
the devastation or extermination of the 
Catholic priesthood, and its wild destruction 
of e])isco})al sees has been unmistakably 
proved by statistics. The old capital towns 
of Ravenna and Naples rose almost in 
complete isolation above this inundation, 
and w'ore able to defy the untrained 


barbarian hordes by means of their fortifi- 
cations. Even in these quarters, however, 
attenijits were already being made to 
secure Frankish help. Austrasia in par- 
ticular was induc(‘d to aid in the expulsion 
ol the heretical invaders in 582, by means 
of a magnificent prc.sent from the Emperor 
Mauric(‘. Byzantine bribery also secured 
the transhTence of individual Lombard 
dukes to the iniperial stTvice in 584. 

These ten years of selfish ambition were 
brought to an end by the view that a 
stronger king was required, if the Lombard 
nationality was to maintain its ground in 
Italy; the majority of the Vlukes chose 
for this pur])ose AuUiari, the son of Kleph. 
The new government was forced to 
struggle desperately in order to extort 
recognition from such of the dukes as 
r(‘fus(‘d submi.ssion ; together with the 
^(isfahis, who administered the scattered 
portions of crown territory, certain dukes 
maintained more or less independent 
])ositions as territorial princes until the 
fall of tli(‘ empire. Authari, however, 
showed much dexterity in yielding when 
force w^as useless, and turning every 
.... . favourable moment to the best 

i)ossil)lc advantage; he was 
I k j thus able to survive even the 

Lombards -i r ii r 

penis of the summer of 5c)(), 
which brought with it the dangerous 
invasion of Childebert II. of Austrasia. 
H(‘ married Theodelinda, a daughter of the 
orthodox Duke of Bavaria, (iaribald, a 
Frankish vassal in ])ossession of im])ortant 
Al])ine jxisses, but remained an Arian till 
his death, in 5()0. 

At that moment the rising ])ower of 
the Roman bisho]) in Central Italy was 
almost ])aralysed by the secession of the 
Patriarch of Aquileia and the Bisho])s 
of Istria from the decrees of the fifth 
.synod ol Constant ino])le the queen also 
adhered to the doctrine of the Council of 
Chalcedon. None the less he eventually 
rendered great services in the dissemina- 
tion of the Catholic faith among the 
Lombards, who had remained isolated in 
this respect after the conversion of the 
Visigoths in 587. Beyond the limits of 
.Ravenna but very few remnants of 
Ostrogoth and Lombard Arianisrn are to 
be found. 

The fruits of the work of Authari were 
clearly displayed under the rule of his 
brother-in-law, Agilulf, who forced his 
way from the ducal chair of Turin to the 
Lombard throne in November, 591. A 
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copper tablet, overlaid with gold— now in 
the Bargello at Florence — which was 
made at that period, represents him sur- 
rounded by lifeguards with clasped helmets 
and corselets of mail. The refractory 
dukes of Bergamo, Treviso, and Verona 
were speedily humiliated. The appoint- 
ment of Arichis of Friuli as Duke of 
Benevento gave a definite form to the 
comparatively aimless settlement of the 
Lombards in Southern Italy. The centre 
was under the powerful rule of Duke 
Ariulf of Spoleto. 

Fortunately, during those dangerous 
ten years at the close of the sixth 
century the Church ])osscssed an ener- 
getic restorer and a defender of first- 
rate capacity in the person of (Gregory 
the Great, who 
ruled for thirteen 
years and a half 
— 590 to 604 ; 
o t h e r w i sc the 
Roman element, 
even within the 
states of the 
Church, would 
have succumbed 
speedily and for 
ever to the ad- 
vance of the 
Lombards, which 
now {)roceede(l 
u])on more de- 
finite lines. The 
fact is ])roved by 
the manner in 
which the Lom- 
bard and By- 
zantine armistice 
was concluded in 
the autumn of 598, and also by the 
increased power of the Exarcli of 
Ravenna, who was entrusted with one of 
the most responsible state ])osts, and had 
resumed the powers of Theodor ic, though 
not with a hereditary title ; it was a rise 
of power conditioned by the permanent 
danger of cx])osure to barbaric attacks. 

The stern logic of facts had transformed 
a peaceful portion of the em])ire into a 
frontier province under military law and 
composed of different fragments, the 
several frontiers of which ran into the 
interior and not along the coast-line of 
Italy, and could be secured only by the 
wearisome work of fortified garrisons. 
As the imperial government was more 
hardly piessed, the inclination to in- 


dependence and the i)ossi])ility of separa- 
tion from Byzantium naturally inciaaised ; 
this tendency forms one of the main 
features of Italian history, from the un- 
successful revolt of Eleu tiler ios in (no 
until the comiilete break with the East 
Roman supremacy introduced by Charles 
the Great in 781. 

After the death of Agilulf, in bib, Ada- 
loald, who had already been baptised 
into the Roman Catholic faith, as('ended 
the throne as a min )r, under tlu! regency 
of his mother Theodelinda. To this ])eriod 
belongs the settlement of the disciples of 
the Irish monk Colurnba, who had been 
driven from his settlements in tlu‘ Vosgi-s 
by the lawh'ss lE'unhilda, and had taken 
refuge on the Bobhio with the permission 
of Agilulf ; in (>.28 
they left the camp 
of tlie schismatics 
and went over to 
the papacy, with 
Hying colours. In 
()2() Adaloald was 
overthrown, ap- 
parently for the 
reason that he 
hatl shown exces- 
sive tavour to the 
Roman nation- 
ality, and^ his 
place was taken 
by Arioald (irM)- 
bj()), thehiisbainl 
ol his sister, who 
was also a Catho- 
lic. H(', however, 
was unable ])er- 
m a n n 1 1 y to 
chi'ck thi^ disruj)- 
tion of the Lombard kingilom, a jirocess 
which was accelerated by tin* autonomous 
s])irit of the dukes, and was partly due to 
the pre])onderance of Roman civilisation ; 
in any casi', the outward rest which Italy 
enjoyed n])on the whole under th(' l^xarch 
Isaac {b25-b43) and the Po])e Honorius 1 . 
(()25-()38) in no way contributed to 
strengthen the Lombard [)osition. 

No Lombard revival occurred until the 
secular policy of the orthodox Curia suffered 
a severe defeat on June 17th, (>53, when 
Pope Martin 1 . was deposed by imj)erial 
decree, as a result of the Monothelite (juarrel. 
The revival was begun by King Rothari 
(b3b-652), wlio introduced a national ad- 
vance in the second half ol tlu' st'venth 
century by the severity of his attitiule 
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THE FAMOUS IRON CROWN OF LOMBARDY 
There is a tradition that this celebrated crown of Lombardy, deposited 
in the Cathedral of Monza, was made from nails used at the Crucifixion 
cf Christ, and given to Constantine by his mother, the Empress 
Helena, Henry VII. was the first of the Italian kings who is known 
with any certainty to have worn it, in 1 1 1. Charles V. was the last of 
the emperors who made use of it until Napoleon crowned himself with it. 
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Through 
Murder to 
a Throic 


towards the autonomous aspirations of the 
dukes in contrast with the more feeble 
policy of friendship with Rome. His 
organisijig spirit is evidenced by the 
decree of November 22nd, 643, which 
provided his subjects for the first time 
with tli(^ advantage of a legal 
code, though written in Latin. 
Immediately aft(‘rwar(ls the 
Lombard attacks u])on the 
remnants of the Hy^^antine su])remacy 
were renewed with a success which 
imjdied a simultaneous strengthening of 
the government’s dynastic power. 

Rodoald, th(‘, son of Kothari (b52-653), 
was succeeded by the Catholic Aripert, the 
cousin of (iundel)erga ; he reigned until bbi, 
a,nd his policy was marked by conciliation 
towards Rome. During the dissension 
between his sons (i()de])ert and Perctarit, 
Duke (h'imoald 1 . of Henevc'iito secured 
tile tluone by murdering the former, 
exj){‘lling the latter, and marrying their 
sistc'r. Tlu‘ national lile 
tlu'ii eiiten'd upon a real 
revival. (irimoald suc- 
ceeded in uniting th(‘ 

Lombard districts in the 
north with tliose in 
Southern Italy, and thus 
formed a powerful king- 
dom with resources which 
almost doubled the 
achievenK'iits of Rothari. 



QUEEN THEODELINDA’S CROWN 
This famous crown of the queen of the Lom- 
bards, who reigned about (JUO, is in the treasury 
of the Castle of Monza. Theodclinda, who 
ICven the lunperor was a daughter of Garibald, the orthodox 
z’. . Il l - Duke of Bavaria, married King Authari. 

Constans was obligc!d, m . k . 

()()], to renounce his jiroject of driving 
the intruders from the old centre of 
the empire', and contented himself with 
the possession of Sicily. In consecpience, 

Rome was deprived of her importance 
as the chief political town and capital 
for almost 1,207 years, while her 
ecck'siastical pre-eminence suffered a 
further blow from the action of Constans, 
who gu'anted with equal readiness and 
shortsightedness an independent position 
to the Hishop of Ravenna. It must be 
said that the latter after no long time 
turned upon his patron ; the increasing 
division between the Curia and the East 
had been extended between 606-741, 
notwithstanding the attempts at reunion 
and the efforts of thirteen Syrian or 
Greek Poj)es, for the Curia had been 
finally and inevitabl}, driven by the 
emperor into the open arms of the Franks, 
and Ravenna gradually decayed and was 
unable to maintain its position alone. 
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At the same time the kingdom which 
had thus been vigorously held together 
by the iron grasp of Grimoald was broken 
up almost immediately after the death 
of the king, in 671. Romuald, the elder son, 
maintained, indeed, his position in the 
south as duke of Benevento, but in the 
north Perctarit, who had be,n formally 
expelled, drove out the young Garibald 
at the first onslaught.' The grand-nephew 
of Theodelinda was in policy and in religion 
an adherent and supporter of the pacific 
])olicy of the Bavarian dynasty. During 
the last quarter of the seventh century 
the Catholic Church made great progress 
on account of the abandonment of the 
Monothelite position and the condemna- 
tion of the orthodox Pope Honorius in 
681, which had facilitated a reconciliation 
between East and West, and the splendour 
of its progress benefited chiefly the Roman 
])apacy. Arianism disappeared, and, 
ev’en in the schismatic north-east corner, 
gave way to the Roman 
Catholic system under 
King Kiinibert (690- 
700). 

The uniformity of 
religious belief now prc'- 
vailing in Italy and the 
])eace which had been 
concluded on the ground 
of mutual recognition 
between the Lombards 
on the one hand and the 
Curia and the empire on 
the other, about the year 682, could 
not prevent the separation of Italy into 
a Lombard and non-Lombard portion. 
Within the jurisdiction of the Lombard 
kingdom the Roman nationality steadily 
decayed, notwithstanding the superiority 
of its civilisation ; the Roman respect for 
law was overthrown by these colonists, 
and the idea of “ abstract obedience ” 
was replaced by the Lombard idea of 
unlimited freedom and the abandonment 
of all restraints. The desire of individuals 
to act as. they pleased was a constant 
obstacle to the foundation of 
The 


What Freedom , , , 

Meant to leal political freedom. 

the Lombards Separatism of the south, 
which even at the present 
day is clearly obvious beneath the outward 
union of Italy, may be attributed to the loose 
relations of the strong duchy of Benevento 
with the North Italian kingdom quite as 
reasonably as to the separation of the 
dioceses of Lower Italy, which were 
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inclined to Byzantium, a movement 
certainly promoted by the ruling classes. 

This partition of Italy into divisions of 
different character and different politics 
was materially supported by a change 
in the centre of power, which became 
graduall}' obvious, and is in close connec- 
tion with the above-mentioned alienation 
of Western from Eastern Rome ; this was 
the movement for freedom which was 
vigorously begun by Poj^e Sergius with 
tlie “ quinisext ’ (the ecclesiastical assem- 
])ly of Constantinople, 
which completed the 
{iftli and sixth councils) ; 
the movement was, how- 
«'ver, organised about the 
ye r 710 by Georgius of 
Kavelina. 

'File design simply aimed 
at bringing to an end the 
supn. iiKicy of Byzantium, 
wliich in many n's^iects 
j)i‘rsisted only in name. 

This object would, no 
doubt , have been attained 
at a much earlier date had 
not inop])ortune resump- 
tions of the Lombard 
attacks shown that tlie 
Byzantine t^ro t ec t or a t e 
was not only highly 
desirable, but at times 
abs; )lu tely necessary, 

Tlie fact that the 
r.om bards resumed tlu'ir 
})laus of con(|uest after 
short })auses was due to 
the essential nature of 
their constitutional 
^vstein ; it was only by 
exjiansion ovt*r the 


Ansprand, who died after a short reign iii 
tlic spring of 712. Liutprand was a 
second Grimoald in his policy of unifiea- 
lion ; during the struggles between the 
Curia and the imperial government he 
showed great cleverness in preserving the 
balance between these forces. 

About 730 he helped to reduce Pojie 
Gregory II. (715-731), who had made 
himself almost entirely independent, to the 
position of a suiireine liishop of the Church, 
using, on the one hand, the exarch for the 
humiliation of Spoleto 
and Benevento, while he 
also provitled him, on the 
other hand, with sufficient 
occupation for his energies 
by jiromoting tin? auto- 
nomous tendencies in 
Central and Northern 
Italy. 

The local governing 
powers (tribunes, etc), 
which had grown up in 
the meantime in such 
towns as had remained 
Roman, and which were 
indisjiensable to the 
further development of 
Italy in later years, could 
no longer be silenced after 
730. Venice, moreover, 
now began to rise from 
n t i r unimjiortance, 
favoured as slu' was by 
her geographical position 
upon the lagoons and 
islands of the North- 
THE CROSS OF KING AGILULF west Adriatic, under the 
A brother-in-law of King: Authari, Ajfilulf gOVl'mnU'Ut of a “ dllX,” 



forced his way from the ducal chair of Turin 
to the Lombard throne in .'>01. His reign 
lasted until his death, in The cross is now 
tOUllti y that the crown preserved in the treasury of the Castle of 
could maintain its position Monza. A copper tablet, overlaid with gold, 
the dukes, and the at Florence, represente 

good undei standing with ^i^h clasped helmets and corselets of mail. 

the Curia was not likely 
to he impaired by slight aggre.^sions, as tlie 
papacy was also working against the 
enijieror, while from 72O tlie Iconoclastic 
(juanel added fresh fuel to tlu! llaines and 
formed another [)oint of union between tlic 
Romans and the Lombards. 

The Lombards were then ruled by King 
Liutprand (712-744) ; though his re- 
sources were limited, he was able to turn 
them to the best advantage, and showed 
ability in increasing liis power. He 
‘succeeded his father, tlie “ Wise ” Duke 


whose office was originally 
of Byzantine origin, bn I 
in ilK‘ course ol llu- 
eighth century gradually’ 
became de})endent upon 
the choice of the Wnetian 
lishermen and traders. 

For about 150 years a kind of allianci* 
had existed between the Lombards and 
the Franks, a traditional connection 
which was enqihasised by the loyal friend- 
shi]) of Liutprand with the powerful mayor, 
Charles Martel ; this connection was now 
exposed to a severe test. The Pope toiind 
that his conventions with the dukes ol 
Spoleto and -I:$enevento, who prese rved 
their indepenelent spirit though repeatedly 
subjugated, were an inaelee]uatc jirotcction 
against the Lombard attacks, which were 
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renewed notwithstanding the treaty of 
Terni in 742 ; as he could secure no help 
from East Rome he applied for assistance 
to the Frankish king, Pippin, from 752 
onwards. The test j)roved too severe. 
Liut}>rand was succeeded by Hildeprand, 
and he again by Duke Ratchis of Friuli, 
before the expiration of the year 744 ; 
j, the friendliness to Rome of this 

f #k latter monarch was replaced in 

LoHL. 749. l>y n.thless 

oppression ol his brother 
Aistulf. It was this change which brought 
about the breach. 

The new king, who had been in occu- 
pation of Rav^enna since the summer 
of 751, had conceived the idea of shatter- 
ing the Roman nationality to its very 
foundations, and thus drove the first 
nail into the coffin of the I.ombartl king- 
dom. The alliance between the Tojic and 
the Franks had been prepared by tlu^ 
mis:jion of Boniface and the appeals of 
(iregory 111., though these had been 
fruitless (73P--740) ; the accession of 
Pijipin in 751 (lefinitcily secured the 
alliance, and even a united Lombard 
state could hardly have n'sisted these 
combined forces, 'fhe Frankish king was 
])ledged by tlu* agreements of Ponthion 
and yuierzy in 54 to restore; the status 
quo ante, in other words, the frontiev lines 
of 682 ; and when his mild remonstrances 
produced no effect upon Aistulf, Pij)j)in 
crossed the Alps in person ui)on two 
occasions (754 and 75b), defeated the; 
Lombards, and forced them to restore 
Ravenna and the castles which tlu'y ha.d 
jireviously conquered, though he did not 
urge a comjilet ^ restoration of the territory 
taken before 749 by Liutjirand and others 
from the Curia, or, more exactly, from the 
emperor. This, agitin, was a “ barbarian " 
attack. 

The ])romiscs made in the agreement 
of Quierzy were thus not entirely fulfilled. 
But the jierformance, though inconqdete, 
_ .. produced a result of vast im- 

X en ing Italy ; this was 

p'* valuable foundation of the 

^ States of the Church, which 

even now had become something more 
tl an an extended territorial estate, and 
offered a convenient basis for the further 
extension of the Po])('’s secular power. 
The Frankish king could never have con- 
ceived the idea of recovering the terri- 
tories alienated from the East Roman 
ruler and placing them in the hands of 


imperial officials ; what he had done was 
done merely to the glory of God and from 
his desire to serve the sacred chair. The 
fact that the occupant of this chair was 
subject to the supremacy of the empire, 
as the governor of the Roman duchy and 
as an imperial bishop ; the fact, again, 
that he himself had been brought under 
the imperial authority by the Pope's 
gratitude, which conferred upon him in 
754 the title of “ patricius Romanorum " 
— these were matters which troubled 
Pippin not at all. Thus the movement 
for Italian freedom had won a further 
victory, and the separation of Rome from 
Byzantium had secured a highly promising 
recognition beyond the bounds of Italy. 
The interference of the chief secular power 
of Central Plurope in Italian affairs soon 
grew stronger and was often repeated ; 
but for centuries its work survived it in 
its creation of the Patrimony of Peter, a 
state within a state. 

Aistulf suffered from the effects of the 
utter failure of his attempted policy of 
aggression only for a few weeks ; he died in 
December, 756. His place was unexpectedly 
taken by that Ratchis who had 
Dons a renounced the crown seven 
Crown years previously, 

and had become a monk in 
Monte Cassino. vSpoleto and Benevento 
immediately seized this welcome oppor- 
tunity to break away from the kingdom, 
while in the north a powerful opposition 
king arose in the person of the Tuscan 
duke, Desidcrius ; these facts dictated the 
future policy of Ratchis, and while 
formerly a supporter of Rome, he was now 
forced to oi)pose the Pope and the; Franks. 
On the other hand, the Curia had an easy 
task ; it supported Desiderius when he 
made overtures to Rome, and secured 
from him a promise of the restoration of 
such imperial towns as had been left by 
the events of 756— Bologna, Imola,Faenza 
and Ferrara, Osimo, Ancona, and 
Humana— while he also undertook to 
secure the abdication of the monk king, 
who was now hard pressed. 

As soon as he had secured the j)ower, 
Desiderius revealed himself as a second 
Aistulf or Liutprand. He opened negotia- 
tions with Byzantium with the object of 
again reducing the excessive power of the 
Curia, while he declined to offer any 
prospect of a serious attempt to redeem 
his promises of restoration ; at the same 
time the dilatory character of his cliplo- 




This ancient town, known to the Romans as Ticinuiii, was taken by Charlemagne in 774, and its historic university. 


which still stands, is said to have been founded by the great warrior in that year. It was at Pavia, centuries later, in 
]r)25, that the great battle was fought which resulted in the defeat of the French and the capture of their king, 
Francis I., by the troops of the Emperor Charles V. The town was joined to the kingdom of Italy in 1S59. 


macy avoided any open breach with the 
dreaded Carolingians. However, about 
763, through the intervention of Pippin, a 
])caceful recognition of the status quo was 
definitely secured. Thus the Frankish 
king had already been invited to arbitrate 
in the struggle for the supremacy of non- 
Lombard Italy waged by the emperor 
and Pope. Frankish friendship, more- 
over, proved a ])crmanent possession, 
guaranteed as it was by the unanimity of 
orthodox faith in opposition to tlie icono- 
clasm of the East. This j)rotectorate 
was continued during the following years, 
which saw a series of Idoody struggles 
upon the several elections of the Popes ; 
in spite of repeated attacks, the Lombard 
nationality was unable to exercise any 
material influence u])oii Roman affairs. 

The comparative peace prevailing in 
Italy was significantly disturbed by the 
complications in the Frankish Empire 
which resulted in the death of Pippin on 
September 24th, 768. The confusion was 
initiated, as is often the case, by a woman. 
I he queen-widow, Hertrada, married her 
son Charles to the daughter of the 
Lombard king, who had previously been 
crushed — she was called Desiderata, accord- 
ing to the Vita Adalhardi, The mother 
of Charles intended the marriage to make 
him brother-in-law of Tassilo, the refrac- 


tory Duke of Bavaria. It was only to be 
expected that this remarkable change of 
Frankish ]X)licy should produce a reviv^al 
of the Lombard claims. For the moment, 
indeed, Desiderius, under the pressure of 
necessity, displayed a friendly attitude 
towards the Frankish alliance with the 
Pope. The line of cleavage between these 
powers was not, however, definitely bridged 
l)y this alliance, and was widened by the 
open dissension of the two brothers, 
Charles andCarloman, in the middle 01771. 

After the death of the latter, on 
December 4th, Cliarles look possession of 
the other half of the empire on the Italian 
side, and the widow Gerberga sow no 
alternative before her but an appeal to 
besiderius to jwotect her children who had 
been deprivecl of their inheritance. The 
materials for a conflagration were com- 
pleted by Charles’ divorce of his Lombard 
wife, which coincided in date, and was no 
doubt in practical connection, with these 
events ; he married Hildegard, a Swabian 
of noble birth. The restoration of the 
Roman towns, proposed and actually 
begun by Bertrada, soon came to an end. 
Faenza, Ferrara, and Comacchio remained 
in Lombard hands; and in declared hos- 
tility against his revolted son-in-law, the 
Lombard king advised Pope Hadrian 1 . to 
crown the sons of Carloman i i 77J. 
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Negotiations were opened, and papal 
expostulations passed continually between 
Charles and Desiderius ; but all efforts 
proved fruitless, and the expedition to 
Italy began in the same year. By the 
autumn, the Franks were in front of Pavia, 
the strongly fortified capital. Thence, at 
the end of March, 774, Charles betook 

, “ j Rome, where the Easter festival 

ombard celebrated, and the “ pro- 

ing om ” of Pippin was solemnly 

received ; the frontier delimitation was 
conducted upon principles characteristic 
of the age, in a general and very indefinite 
manner, and the Curia was thus enabled 
to prove from it a “ Donation ” of the 
most extensive kind. Pavia fell at the 
beginning of June, and Desiderius, with 
his wife and daughter, was taken prisoner 
by the Franks. Such was the end of the 
Lombard kingdom. 

The Lombard nationality, however, was 
by no means expelled from Italy. The 
Crown Prince Adelgis, who had been co- 
regent with his father from 759, had fled 
from Verona to Byzantium, but the Dukes 
of Friuli, Chiusi, Benevento and Spoleto 
continued to hold out, the last-named being 
for a time dej)endent upon the Pope. Nor 
were any bounds placed for the moment to 
the extent of the foreign supremacy. From 
the year 774 onwards Charles was simply 
the heir and successor of Desiderius, and 
the immediate representative of the Lom- 
bard dynasty. The name of the nation 
which occupied the throne had changed ; 
the “ barbarian intruder was there as 
before. 

There was, however, one essential 
difference in the situation — the Franks 
were compelled to interfere in Italian 
affairs, whereas this power of interference 
had formerly been the special object of the 
Lombards. It may also be asserted that 
even after the thorough and conscientious 
execution of those tasks which Pippin's 
Reutioas Promises had laid upon his great 
of Pope and existed at the moment 

Emperor appreciation of the 

vast historical importance of 
the twofold supremacy which had been 
secured. There were two reasons to 
prevent such appreciation. In the first 
place, the relation of the Pope to the 
emperor and to the Archbishop of Ravenna 
was at that time but vaguely defined, and 
was, indeed, in process of transition. Many 
points were still uncertain, although the 
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general policy of separation from Byzan- 
tium had long been clearly perceived, and 
had been reinforced and pursued by the 
efforts of the Franks to emphasise their 
own independence. 

Considerable doubt also existed con- 
cerning the extent of the territorial 
claims and rights which the Curia 
might raise to districts that had now 
come under Frankish supremacy. It is 
obvious that this question contained the 
germs of much future dissension between 
the Pope and his previous protector, who 
had now become a neighbour, with in- 
terests of his own. On the other hand, 
Charles must not be too hastily credited 
with fixed aims or a comprehensive policy. 
He was a great conqueror, because he 
never shrank from any opportunity of 
extending his frontiers, and was always 
able to cope vigorously with the new 
obligations to which he thus laid himself 
open. He was, however, also obliged to 
consider the circumstances in which he 
found himself, and he had no prophetic 
expectation of those vast consequences 
which might result from the alliance that 
I • r' * between the 

Talk of Roman patricius, the Italian 
® .. king, and the monarch of 

Central Europe. From this 
point of view his acquisition of the Roman 
imperial crown must be regarded and 
understood. 

In the autumn of 780 Charles undertook 
his second journey to Rome after a tem- 
porary reorganisation of the affairs of 
Upper Italy. The task of reconstruction 
was advanced in the famous capital about 
the middle of April, 781 (Easter), and 
the eldest son of Charles, Pippin, who 
had been “ crowned " with his younger 
brother Louis, was given the government 
of the subjugated territory, with a court 
of his own and a special administration 
at Pavia. He is commemorated by a 
fresco of more than life size, which still 
survives in San Zeno Maggiore at Verona. 
At the same time the frontiers of this 
kingdom, which was almost independent, 
were arranged upon the principle of 682, 
though including the patrimonium of 
the Sabine country which had been 
occupied under Liutprand. The hopes 
which the Curia had vainly cherished 
for twenty-seven years were thus at lengtli 
fulfilled ; at the same time the vague 
and therefore unlimited, claims which 
it had advanced shortly after 774 wert* 
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more closely limited by these arrangements. 
The settlement of relations with the 
Byzantine south was a matter of much 
greater difficulty. As, however, the 
East Roman Empire, which was then 
in the hands of the Athenian Irene, 
had abandoned the policy of the gi*eat 
Isaurian Leo III., the solution proved 
surprisingly simple, or, in other words, 
unexpectedly peaceful ; at any rate, the 
ambassadors of the empress offered no 
objection to the complete and absolute 
occupation of the Lombard possessions by 
the Frank power. The “ liberation '' of 
Italy, begun in 619, was now completed. 
Connected with the process, though the 
connection was not expressly stated, was 
the actual recognition of the separation of 
the papal states from the imperial federa- 
tion. In another direction the East and 
West were brought together, though 
Charles himself stood apart with reference 
to doctrinal questions raised by the decree 
concerning the veneration of 
. images issued by the Council of 

Parts**** Niccea in 787. Thus the old 
division of Italy into three parts 
— the Lombard, or Frankish, province, 
the Patrimony of Peter, and the isolated 
south — had been preserved; the arch- 
l)ishopric of Ravenna was allowed by 
Charles to lapse. There aj)peared, how- 
ever, a new phenomenon, which has never 
been duly appreciated, and requires careful 
consideration ; the papal states are hence- 
forward an indei)endent and no longer a 
vassal power — protected, indeed, by the 
Frankish kings, but' manifesting their 
independence in charters, coinage, etc. It 
is obvious, of course, that they retained 
this position only during the transition 
period of the twenty years from 781 to 800, 
when the supremacy of East Rome had 
been overthrown, and no equivalent com- 
pensation had been secured by the creation 
of a West Rome. From this point of view 
the coronation of Charles by Leo must 
be regarded as a backward step, an 
im])olitic movement, or, better, a con- 
fession of weakness, which was the inex- 


orable result of the submission of the 
Roman bishop to emperors who regarded 
'their dignity seriously. The pontificate of 
Hadrian (772-795) must from this point 
of view be regarded as a culminating 
moment in the history of the papacy. 

Even at that time, however, the Curia 
had become conscious of a certain inadc- 
TKe luiian its power as appears 

Do«inio.s 

of ChArlei Rome at the outset of 787, 
when Hadrian attempted to 
induce the Frankish king to turn his mili- 
tary power against Aricliis of Benevento, 
who had for lifted Salerno, but was entirely 
loyal in other respects ; the result was his 
subjugation and the surrender of important 
points to the states of the Church. At 
Easter Charles carried to its necessary 
conclusion the breach with Irene which 
had been sealed by the Council of Niccxa, 
abandoning his consideration for the East, 
and ‘‘ granting the restoration of the 
southern patrimonies to the Pope. 

In the following year the Carolingian 
also abandoned an attempt to include 
Southern Italy in his world-wide ])olitical 
schemes. The ducal throne of Benevento, 
which had been vacated by the death of 
Arichis on August 26th, 787, was given to 
the heir, Grimoald, upon his recognition of 
the Frankish supremacy. Charles did not 
even insist upon the actual performance 
of the conditions imposed uj^on Grirnoald's 
father, and thereby crushed for the 
moment the germs of a possible alliance 
between the remnants of the Lombards 
and Byzantium, which was thirsting for 
vengeance. His Italian dominions were 
further secured by the overthrow of Tassilo 
and the incorporation of Bavaria in 788, 
which made the most valuable Alpine 
passes available as Frankish lines of com- 
munication. At the same time the kingdom 
of the Avars, which had long been threaten- 
ing the north-east of Italy, was crushed 
and destroyed by King Pip])in, upon 
wdiom this task was im])osc(l for geo- 
graphical reasons (791 -79b and 803). 

H. F. Helmolt 
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RISE OF THE FRANKISH DOMINION 

FROM THE GREAT CLOVIS TO CHARLEMAGNE 


A bout the time when the petty Teu- 
tonic tribes of the Continent were 
permanently amalgamating in alliance with 
larger nationalities the Franks appeared 
in the whole of the Lower Rhine districts. 
In the second half of the third century they 
were known to the Romans by this name. 
That the appellation was intended to dis- 
tinguish the pco]des it denoted as being 
“ free,” compared with those within the 
Roman provinces on the left bank of the 
Rhine, seems improbable ; it is more likely 
that the title, as among the Saxons and 
others, was adopted from some military 
weapon, and only at a later i)eriod became 
the designation of the dominant people 
of the Franks, and also an honouralde 
appellation. The chief nations which 
formed the Frankish federation were the 
Cliatti, Chattwari, Chamavi, Sigambri, 
Bructeri, Ambsiwari, Canninefates, 
. Kugerni and Batavi; the last, 
. a fragment of the earlier feder- 
Ihe Frankish Chatti, had previ- 

edcration migrated to the district 

at the mouth of the Rhine. Thus the north 
and south extrcmcs^ of the federation 
a])pearcd as closely related. 

In the case of individual nationalities, 
the royal family is invariably retained ; 
a purposeful and vigorous federal policy 
is called forth only by the necessities of 
some important war with the Romans. 
At other periods raids are made by in- 
dividual tribes, or rather by enterprising 
bands sent out by the^ tribes, and for this 
reason the tribal names are preserved by 
the Romans throughout the fourth cen- 
tury. After that period they disappear 
behind the general name, Frank. The 
individual tribes become Frankish dis- 
tricts, which remain independent military 
communities, with their own royal families, 
developing their legal rights in isolation. 
Among the Chamavi, a traditional right 
of this kind retained its force for centuries, 
long after one reigning tribal family, that 


of the Merovingians, had secured the 
domination of all the remaining Franks, 
and an ecpialisation of constitutional 
rights had been secured, at any rate among 
the two largcu* groups. These two gnmps 
formed a transition stage on the road 

to a uniform constitu- 
Where the i.- i i. i 

“Sea Franks” Got system and were 

Their Name provided by that general 

amalgamation of tribes 
into federations, of which we have s])oken 
above ; these grou])s appeared as the 
Ribuarii and Salii. The connection of the 
Salic Franks with Saal, Salland, Salhof, 
Salwcide, is not very striking in view of the 
strong contrast between the Franks on the 
shores of the Rliine and the ” sea Franks,” 
while the latter branch may be shown, 
philologically, to have gained their name 
from the word ” Salhund,” meaning a 
” sea-dog.” It has also been urged, and 
perhaps correctly, that the most south- 
ward, or U])per Franks, who advanced 
their settlements beyond the Moselle 
and later to the Main and beyond the 
Neckar, .should not be included among 
the Ribuarii. In that case the great 
jieople of the Chatti would form a s})ccial 
group in the federation, side by side with 
the two above-mentioned. Questions of 
this nature must, however, remain oj)en. 

The em]ure often fought against the 
Franks with military success, and the 
name of Julian was as terrible to them as 
to the Alamanni, but these wars did 
not ])roduce permanent peace. Moreover, 
the Romans were enabled, by the loose 
composition of the federation, 
e ever tribe against 


the Rom&ns 


another, and to take discon- 
tented nobles with their follow- 
ings into their own service. As regents of 
the empire, Arbogast, himself a Frank, 
and Stilicho repelled the Franks by force. 

When, however, Stilicho was obliged to 
recall the troops from Britain and the 
Rhine to protect Italy against Alaric, 
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Traces of 
the Frankish 
Advance 


the Franks did not forthwith overrun Gaul ; 
a settled peasant population, even at a 
stage when property ownership is unde- 
veloped, must have more cogent reasons 
for abandoning their homes in a body 
than the possibility of ex]>loiting a subject 
population in new territory. 
It is more ])robablc that they 
gradually spread into (iallic 
territory from their ])rovious 
boundaries as the su])einuous and enter- 
prising elements (d the |)o]Julation felt the 
need of migration, and })referred to make 
fresh settlements u})on (hillic soil rather 
than open up fresh ground at home. Their 
occuj)ation was carried out according to 
the usual economic forms ; and the ques- 
tion must remain for the monuMit unsolved 
whether tlui Franks thus 
advancing left any of the 
(iallo- Roman population 
in the area of their new 
settlements. Hitherto the 
|)ossibility is better at- 
tested by the existence 
of hhankish and also of 
Walloon k'U'ts, and by the 
lact that Latin documents 
are sealed with a Roman 
signet ring by King 
ciiilderic, than by the 
proofs which an examina- 
ati( n of Frankish place 
names is supposed to 
yi(dd. Tn any case 
Frankish language 
predominant in the 
tricts immediately 
(juired. 

The l^pjx'r or Chattian 
Franks aclvanced to the 
Moselle, Nahe, and Saale. 

After Aetius had destroyed the Burgundian 
empire of Worms they also occupied this 
district ; that final success of the Roman 
power upon the Rhine, if intended to 
intimidate the Franks, produced no per- 
manent effect. This movement brought 
tlie Chattian Franks into competition with 
the Alamanni, who were also extending in 
t hat direction. Sooner or later the question 
would require an appeal to arms. The 
Ribuarii advanced over the districts of 
ll:e Fifel to Treves. At an earlier period 
the Salii had advanced from the old 
settlement of the Bat;:vi to Toxandria 
into the land between the Scheldt and the 
Maas. Although the Romans were highly 
at this “ presumption,’' Julian 



himself preferred to leave them undis- 
turbed ; it would certainly be wrong to 
say that they appeared in Julian’s cam- 
paigns as the most distinguished of the 
Franks. After the year 400 they advanced 
by the Scheldt, on both banks, towards 
the Sambre and the “ Kohlenwald,” where 
the carboniferous strata appear on the 
northern slopes of the Ardennes -- that is to 
say, nearly to the m(;dern Franco-Bclgian 
frontier. 

About this period the federation as a 
whole ])ossessed little importance ; in 
the year 451 ])ortions of the Franks 
fought both for and against Attila. The 
Salii were still uiuh‘r th^ royal families 
of their component nationalities. We ob- 
serve, however, that as soon as the dark- 
ness begins to recede in 
the course of the fifth 
century, the kingdom ex- 
ercises a leading influence 
which grows clearer as 
the nationality extends 
in area and begins to 
pursue a definite foreign 
])olicy. In particular the 
S a 1 i a n M e r (w i n g i a n 
family consciously turned 
to account the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of 
the Roman dominion, 
which still existed by th(‘ 
side of its own peo])le in 
Gaul. The Merovingian 
king, Chlodio — a nick- 
name derived from some 
more formal name which 
is not known — the first 
historical personality that 
emerges from the mists 


indignant 


CLOVIS, THE EMPIRE FOUNDER 
Regarded as the founder of the Frankish 
Empire, Clovis I. appeared on the scene 
in 181 . In 486 he overthrew the power of 
Syagrius, added the territory of that ruler to 
his own, and vastly extended his own sway, of epic and etymological 

legend, extended his dominion at the 
beginning of the fifth century to the 
Somme from the districts which were 
still called after the former Belgian Timgri. 
It would be a mistake to estimate the 
culture or the character of the early 
Frankish kings by the scanti- 
ness and the barbarity of our 
sources of information, or to 
regard them as standing iqion 
level than Odoaccr of the 
Visigoth kings. 

In 481 a])pears on the scene the king 
who is regarded as the founder of the 
Frankish Empire, familiarly known 
through French sources, as Clovis, though 
more correctly as Chlodwig — i,e., Ludwig 


The Great 
King 
Clovis I. 

a lower 
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0 ■ Lewis. The general trend of the policy 
of Clovis has often been examined ; the 
dexterity with which he alternately 
planned to secure 
the amalgama- 
tion of the Teu- 
tonic and Roman 
}M)inilations and 
t o k c e p t h 0 
Ixilance between 
them has often 
been pointed out. 

If our informa- 
tion for this 
period vvene as 
ext(‘iisive as it is 
for later cen- 
t ii r i e s , the 
])rudent sim- 
]dicity of Clovis’ 

])olicy would 
])n)bal)ly vanish 
i)i‘fore ilie reve- 
la t i o not t h e 
many-sided and 
complicatc'd re- 
lations which are 
usually main- 
tained by estab- 
lishcd states, 

(‘ven when their 
civilisation is iii- 
lerior to that of 
m i g r a t i n g 
nations. All that 
we can attempt 
to determine is 
the ]H)sition as 
evidenced by the 
course of events. 

('lovis was a 
1'eu tonic and 
lu'athen ruler of 
a Franko - Salic 
district with a 
ti alio - Roman 
population. As 
mgasthc Galk^- 
Roman suprem- 
‘’cy persisted as 
a state, and as 
inapplicable to 
eertaiu ])arts of 
that population, 
many dangerous 
points of differ- 
ence and unsettled questions must have 
arisen, even though the Gallo-Roman 
}^o])ulation considered that their prosperity 


was advanced by the Teutonic ruler. In 
486, the Merovingian overthrew the power 
of Syagrius, added the territory of that 
ruler to .ds own, 
and extended his 
l)ower at first to 
the Seine, aed 
afterwards over 
the whole dis- 
trict. Thus the 
w h o I e o f (he 
Roman domin 
ions in Gaul now 
became a 'IVu 
tonic kingdom, 
and lost all con- 
nection with any 
foreign politii'al 
centre, except 
])f)ssibly with the 
distant Byzan- 
tium ; Ravenna 
was no longer in 
Roman hards. 
There was, then*- 
fore, no reason 
w li y C I o s 
should make 
haste to concili- 
ate* th(' orthodox 
Church, to which 
a considerably 
i n c r (‘ a s e d 
number of his 
subjects be- 
longed. His 
history is by no 
means character- 
ised by ju'ecipi- 
tate action, but 
rather by con- 
sideration and 
foresight. It was, 
however, in tin- 
nature of the 
case that he 
should be con- 
verted sooner or 
later, even as his 
father had worn 
the Roman signet 
ring. He had no 
inducement t o 
remain an Arian., 
as his wife was a 
Catholic and his 
children were brought up in that faith. 
We shall also be correct in emphasising 
the fact, which has often been noted, that 
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Catholic Church, and the^e, no doubt, weighed with the prudent Clovis. 
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as a Roman Catholic, Clovis would gain the 
adherence of a Frankish ])arty among 
the Catholic subjects of the Arian Bur- 
gundians and Visigoths. Even if the fact 
had never occurred to him, it must have 
been brought to his mind by the con- 
gratulations of the Burgundian arch- 
bishop, Avitus of Vienne, on his baptism. 
Clovis Catholic wife 

4 j c was the instrument of her 
converted by , , ,, tf j 

His Wife husband s conversion. Had 
she been al)lc to secure this 
result unaided, her efforts would certainly 
not have ceased until the kingdom had sent 
forth a mission to work among the Franks. 
But of this we hear nothing ; when 
Clovis became a Christian, he was thinking 
of his Roman and not of his Frankish 
subjects. The conversion of his immediate 
followers was inevitable, as they were 
bound to follow their leader ; the free 
people obeyed their own inclinations, and 
remained for the most part in heathenism. 

The date of the conversion coincides 
with that of the first campaign against 
the Alamanni, in 4(36. This uiition was 
now a uniform whole, under the king 
Gibuld, or Gebaud, which is nearly the 
same in the Alamannic phonetic system ; 
the war was conducted by the Franks as 
a federal war, during which the king 
of the Ribuariis, Sigibert, received a wound 
in the knee which lamed him. The 
problem at .stake was the general de- 
cision whether the Frankish federation 
or the people of the Alamanni should ex- 
ercise suiiremacy in the east and north 
of (haul and secure the lion’s share in the 
appropriation of land. In the conclud- 
ing camiiaign of 501 the Franks wane 
victorious, and took care to destroy the 
prospects of the Alamanni for the future. 
To the advantage of the upper Frankish 
nationality of the Chatti, tlic Alamanni as 
a whole were driven behind ttie Lautcr 
and Murg. To the south t^f ]y)int 
they came under foreign fmpremacy ; 

The Franks Franki^' lords, 

Roman especially in Alsace, had made 
Territory ^ settlement among the 

Alamannic tribal villages, in the 
manner in which the Franks had already 
settled in Roman territory ; and by the 
side of these, much of the occupied lands 
remained reserved as Frankish .state 
j)roperty. 

The conflicts jof Clovis with the Ala- 
manni and the Ilurgundians are certainly 
connected as regards the forces which 
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were employed. The Burgundian war 
falls between the two campaigns against 
the Alamanni. 

The Burgundians, after their settle- 
ment in Sabaudia by Aetius, had, in 443, 
strengthened their position under King 
Gunjok, who was a member of the old royal 
tribe of the nation, and had gradually ex- 
tended around the district of the Rhone. 
U])on the death of Gunjok, in 473, the 
leading royal family consisted of his three 
sons, Gundobad, Godegisel and Chilperic. 
In the last year of Ciunjok’s life, his son 
Gundobad governed in Italy as patricius, 
after the death of Ricimer. Thence he was 
sj)eedily recalled home at t'he outset of a 
family feud between the rival brothers. 
After the fourth brother, Godomcr, had 
been set aside at an earlier period, Gun- 
dobad killed Chilperic with the sword — 
according 'to the comparatively clear 
information j)r()vided by the epic poem — 
and extended his supremacy towards the 
Mediterranean, the settlement of the ac- 
count between himself and Godegisel being 
deferred for the moment. The Catholic 
Church of the Roman inhabitants was 
Activity of suffering under the oirjrrcssion 
the Catholic f the Arian Burgundians, and 
Church ^ satisfaction of gradu- 

ally invading the distracted 
royal family ; for instance, it found a 
zealous champion in the wife of Clovis, a 
daughter of Cliilperic, whose two brothers 
(jundobad is also said to have supplanted. 
When CJovis himself became a Catholic 
Christian, and discovered speedily after- 
wards the Frankish interest that existed 
among the Roman subjects of the Bur- 
gundians, the natural result was an 
informal compact between the royal 
family and Catholicism, and a certain 
rivalry in this direction, in which the 
conflicting brothers strove to outstrip one 
another. Godegisel requested King Clovis 
to interfere on his behalf in 500. Gundo- 
bad was beaten at Dijon and forced to 
retire to Avignon. 

At that moment, however, Clovis sud- 
denly broke off hostilities, and turned 
upon the Alamanni, who had not been defi- 
nitely defeated, and now completed their 
destruction. Godegisel was abandoned 
and executed, when Gundobad seized 
Vienne; the latter, until his death, in 
516, reigned as the sole king of the Bur- 
gundians, issued important laws, and 
strove by improving the organisation of 
his kingdom and his relations with 
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Catholicism and the Merovingians, to 
avert the grievous dangers that had 
threatened his rule. 

The descendants of Clovis had turned 
to excellent account the disappearance 
of Theoderic's defensive policy and the 
annihilation of the East Teutonic tribes on 
the Danube. If their attempt to gain a 
footing in Italy failed, the absorption of 
the Central European territories into the 
Frankish kingdom would continue as 
before, with less to impede it. 

Long before, the Hermunduri had ad- 
vanced from the river district of the Elbe 
to that of the Main, whence they had 
maintained friendly relations for the most 
part with the Romans, though they passed 
through severe struggles with their 
western neighbours, the Chatti. The 
general migration of the second century 
pushed the Hermunduri forward to the 
Danube frontier and the “ The 

forward movement of the Alamanni and 
Burgundians then cut them off from 
contact with the Romans ; they disap- 
peared from the view of Roman or of 
modern historians, and their existence is 
. unfortunately buried for us in 
ic orious forests oj Central Germany. 

. There is no doubt that the 
Duringc, or Ihurmgians, arc 
connected with them ; these people aj)- 
peared within the neighbouring sphere 
of Frankish history after the fifth ceritur}^ 
though at first only in the dim light of e])ic 
tradition. Thuringi were also to be found 
on the left of the Lower Rhine among the 
Franks, and these must no doubt be 
regarded as emigrant^ from the main body. 
Tins formed at that time a considerable 
kingdom under one dynasty, extending 
from the Harz to beyond the Main. 
After a long period of cautious friendship, 
the sons of Clovis proceeded to wage 
the same decisive warfare against tlie 
Thuringians with which their father had 
attacked the Alamanni ; they were at the 
same time helped Ky the struggles of 
kinsmen within the royal house, such as 
had previously favoured intervention. 
In alliance with the Saxons they destroyed 
the Thuringian kingdom in 531, and 
pursued their triumph as thoroughly as 
Clovis had done in the case of the 
Alamanni. The Frankish settlements 
were advanced along the Main to the 
heights which form the Thuringian forest ; 
and such Thuringian tribes as were living 
to the north of the Rennstieg were made 


dependent and tributary. For the future 
history of Germany it was a highly im- 
portant fact that the triinn]diant Frankish 
Empire proceeded to expand eastward, 
and that its extended supremacy in 
German districts was united with a system 
of Frankish colonisation. This concpiest 
could never have been achieved by the 
j Franks, except with the heli^ 

* fA&KS And 111* c 1 

Saxons alliance ol a peo])le whom 

in Alliance obviously luive to 

tight for eventual supremacy, 
the Saxons. These latter, as the price 
of victory, received the land from the 
Unstrut to the Saale and Elbe ; they 
made the inhabitants tributary, reducing 
them to the position of laets, them- 
selves occupying that of overlords. For 
the moment the Merovingians could 
afford to defer the impending struggle for 
supremacy. The strong conservatism of 
these Low German populations had 
hitherto declined to allow any one tribal 
family to secure ])olitical ])reponderance 
over the rest, sucli as miglit l)e secured 
through the leadership of a close federa- 
tion or an over-kingdom of .Saxony. Nor 
did anything of the kind develo]) in the 
future. On the contrary, tlie aristocracy 
of the noble tribes, retaining their equality, 
were able to increase their j)rcstige and to 
secure it by legal forms, usually in connec- 
tion with questions of wergeld and mar- 
riage contracts ; the old nobility of the 
other great peo])les did not attain success, 
because they were broken down at a 
comparatively early date and fettered by 
the monarchy which arose in their midst. 

This refusal to permit the rise of a strong 
individual leadership jiroduced its natural 
consequence u])on the federal })olicy of the 
Saxons ; tlieir federation, which was 
great, and ui)on occasion ])owerful, was 
inclined to avoid collision elsewhere', 
interfered but little in the affairs of other 
Teutonic alliances, and confined offensive 
o])erations against the Franks to ])etty 
wars, which produced no result 

avc feebly conducted, until 

Slav?''**'* delayed 

struggle was eventually forcc'd 
upon them by the decision of Charles the 
Great. 

Together with the Thuringians, or as 
a result of their defeat, a number of other 
racial fragments came under the supremacy 
of the Franks. These had settled down as 
dependents of the Thuringians between 
them and the wave of Slavs advancing 
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from the east ; they included fragments 
of the Angles, who formerly inhabited 
the peninsula of Jutland, and took an 
important share in the migration to 
Britain. There were also the VVareni, or 
Wereni, or Varini, who were ruled by their 
own kings as late as the time of Theoderic ; 
they were a fragment of tliat considerable 

people formerly settled on the 

wt**o*i • j Baltic and driven away by the 

Who Colonised 

share in the colonisation of 
Britain. Undc'r the Frankish suj)remacy 
both were considered as forming part of 
the Thuringians, though down to the time 
of Charles the (ireat they retained se])arate 
legal codes. As the Angles and the Varini 
migrated simnltancoiisly from the neigh- 
bouring districts in the north, it is not 
surprising that under Carolingian sway 
these two codes were united in one, 
which held good in the 1'huringian dis- 
tricts of luigili and Werimdeld ; the less 
so, as these two j)eo])les had been neigh- 
bours for centuries in Central Germany. 

At tlu! j)oint where these Angles and 
Varini were settled, and, in fact, every- 
where to the east of the old Thuringian 
districts, sellUMiK'uts were thus lying 
vacant for homeless i)eo])les — wc also 
find Frisians in lh(i district of Friescnfeld — 
for the reason that these districts were 
meiKua'd by the advances of the ^kws. 
Similarly the “ Helvetian Desert,'’ though 
not occuj)ied by the Teutons, had formerly 
attracted and retained such Kelts as, 
in the words of Tacitus, had been made 
desperate by necessity. Thus the Saxons, 
who had turned to the Eastern Harz 
after the destruction of the Thuringian 
kingdom, may not have felt themselves 
entirely comfortable. When the Lombards 
started to Italy, an inde])endent band of 
Saxons, said to be more than 20,000 
strong, accompanied them. A gap was 
thus formed on the .Slav frontier, and this 
the Frankish governor hastened to stop 
^ with Swabian settlers— that [is, 

PoHcy*of*^ North German Suevi, not of the 
.. Alamannic tribe — who were 

the Frank, 

Bode and the Dipper for colonisation. 
This information suggests that the cession 
to the allied Saxons of territory from 
the East Harz to the Elbe in 531 may 
have been a clever piee\ of far-sighted 
Frankish policy, intended to form a 
barrier against the Slavs. The existence of 
a mediaeval Hassingau ” also points to 
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the settlement of Hessian colonists on 
the Lower Saale. The Saxons who had 
marched to Italy were unable to acquiesce 
in the necessity of becoming Lombards, 
as the Lombard legal code demanded ;* 
they were unwilling to abandon their 
national law and custom, as the continued 
preservation of theie implied national, 
if not political, independence at that date. 
This theory met with considerate and 
successful treatment from the Frankish 
conquerors. The Saxons therefore started 
out again in 572 and crossed Mount 
Genevre to the Merovingian kingdom, at 
first with no settled plan, but in 573 with 
the object of recovering thbir old posses- 
sions on the Harz. 1'hey were given yer- 
mission to march thither. The Hessians 
were so diminished in battle with the 
Suevi, who were first affected by the 
altem])t of the emigi'ants to resume their 
lands, that at length both nationalities 
found the available land sufficient for 
their purposes. 

In S3P ^h()rtly after the subjugation of 
the Thuringians, the Merovingians incor- 
porated the Burgundian kingddm in 
. their empire, also the district 

avanans Alamanni, who were 

by the Frank, P™' 

tectorate of 1 heodenc at the 

moment when Witichis abandoned the 
Ostrogoth ])art of Gaul. 

I'he Franks were now neighbours of 
the Baioarii, or Bavarians, and afterwards 
incorporated this nationality within their 
empire, towards the middle of the sixth 
century, a])})arently by peaceful methods. 
The family of the Agilolfings, which was 
equal in rank to the royal houses, and 
su])erior to the five other noble families 
of the Bavarian federation in respect of 
wergelds, retained, or thus acquired, the 
leadership of the Bavarian pcojile ; the 
latter alternative is the more probabk'. 
Possibly the Agilolfings were Franks 
transferred to this district. The Merovin- 
gians naturally could not permit the 
existence of other kings, and certainly ol 
none with full governing powers in their 
own cni])ire, beside themselves ; hence the 
well-known Roman term dux, the title 
of the provincial military commander, 
which had been borne, for instance, by 
Alaric in Illyria, was employed in the 
comparatively similar case of Bavaria. 

After the Lombards had become masters 
on the plains of the Po, local differences 
and collisions began in the Alps between 
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themselves and the grandsons of Clov's, 
whi('h eventually became lengthy wars, 
under the continued imj)ulse of Byzantine 
di])lomacy and money expended in sub- 
sidising the Franks. On the Frankish 
side the struggle is marked by an effort 
to extend their territory to the Italian 
mountains, while the Lombards were 
_ anxious to a])pear as the heirs 

Mutters'^ of the Ostrogoths, and to 
secure their former supremacy 
^ iu Southern (haul. At the 

same time the h'ranks and Lombards 
did not respc'ctively determine the des- 
tinies of the Teutonic world, as Clovis 
and Theod(‘ric had once done ; nor did 
the luiw masters of Italy, who were not 
yet in full occujiation of the country, 
and had difliculty in making lu'ad against 
Byzantium, attemjit to follow any im- 
}x*rial ])olicy in \V(‘st(‘rn or ('entral Kuro])e. 
Tlu! old friends of the Lombards, the 
Bavarians, had gone over to their si(U\ 
notwithstanding their inclusion in the 
Frankish monarchy. After some attacks 
of the Franks, which seem to have been 
delivered with great(‘r vigour, these cam- 
paigns end(’(l in the year 5()0. The 
Merovingians gave u|) their attempts to 
secure* influence in Italy, which they had 
continued for more than half a ('entiiry 
at various intervals, and refrained on 
their side from interlerence with the 
Lombards in Southern (iaul. 

'I'Ik* iiuk‘cision of the Italian policy of 
the hTanks, the loose* connection of the 
Bavarians with the Frankish Km])ire, and 
othe*r indications of ekeay, are to be 
exjjJaineel by that cause which acted as a 
elisru])tive or weakening intluence u])on 
the* Te‘utonic em])ires in general — namely, 
the family struggles within the reigning 
d\’nasties ; these invariably revived upon 
every ejiiestion of ])olie'y eir other pretext, 
and the special course w^hicli they ran 
among the Merovingians will justify 
re‘lerence to them as the struggle's of 

Rise of the Fre<lcgun(le 

Frankish ^ important result ol 
Nobility Struggles is the rise 

()f the new ITankish nobility. 
C’ovis had thoroughly exte*rminated the 
old noble families. Thus the Franks 
of the Merovingian perioel surprise our 
constitutional historians by the fact that, 
in contrast with the Aiamarini, the 
Bavarians, or the Saxons, they possessed 
no aristocracy or nobility standing im- 
mediately below the crown. The new 
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aristocracy was one of service, and 
arose among the superior secular and 
ecclesiastical officials. Distinguished from 
these was the Mayor of the Palace, whose 
office originally represented the royal 
jirerogatives which were derived from the 
p atria potestas of early (xcrtnan society — 
a power exercised over followers and 
household servants, and now increased in 
proportion as that power had extended. 

Among the Visigoths, Burgundians, and 
Anglo-Saxons the major domus never 
became more than a distinguished master 
of the household— the title is borrowed 
from the Roman official of that name, 
in accordance with the early German 
reluctance to form new words and titles 
from the native language. The Frankisli 
mayor became the chijsf siiperv’sary 
official and overseer both of the king’s 
property and of all court and state offices. 
Eventually powerful “ nobles ” in the 
gradually increasing lands of the empire, 
such as Austrasia, Burgundy, and Neustria, 
which were enlarged despite the partitions 
and struggles of the Merovingians, made 
this imi)ortant office a personal and family 
p . possession ; they then speedily 
ceased to lead their vassals in 

Brunhilde ® service, and began 

to use them as a weapon 
against him. This connection bet\yeen the 
mayoralty and the rising aristocracy 
eventually led to the fall of Brunhilde. 

Although the Merovingian royal house 
was never lacking in leading characters, 
this connection never allowed such leaders 
full access to sovereignty and adminis- 
trative power ; it was a connection 
prc])arc*d by Clovis and actually used by 
liis descendants in conjunction with Roman 
c()iice])ti()ns of sn])remacy. The Teu- 
tonic communities of the Frankish peo])l(* 
came into existence only during the 
military mobilisations held in diherent 
years, and were only occasionally con- 
cerned with ])olitical affairs, while the 
action of tlie Crown was restricted by a 
continuous and more or less constitutional 
co-oj)eration of “ nobles.” Moreover, the 
nobility, as ruling aristocracies are ever 
particularist--for community of interests 
is destroyed by excess of unity — frustrated 
those opportunities which occurred for 
concentrating the dynastic government of 
the whole Frankish kingdom in one person. 

It was not until the mayoral system 
grew sufficiently strong to pursue its 
own ambitions or dynastic purposes, 
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and to em]doy the military forces of tlie 
otlicial nobility, notwithstanding their 
territorial and ]3articularist tendencies, 
that the struggle began afresh for supreme 
power within the Frankish kingdom. In 
this struggle succumbed successively the 
Austrasiaii mayor, Grimoald, a son of th«i 
(‘Ider Pippin, and the Neustrian, EbruiiuM- 
Ebroin, the latter upon his first attempt. 
After Ebruin was murdered, in 68i, at the 
moment of his success, 
the nephew of Grimoalcl 
and the grandson of 
Bishop Arnulf of Metz, 
upon his father’s side, 

Pippin of Herstal, the 
major domus of Aus- 
trasia, became the mayor 
of the whol.^ Frank 
Empire by his victory 
at Testri, near Peronne 
and St. Quentin, in 687. 

The kings of the Mero- 
vingian dynasty then 
became of no im])ort- 
ance. Com])ared with 
the mayoi of the palace, 
they occu])i(Kl a position 
analogous to that which 
lielonged after ();J4 to 
the caliphs of Bagdad, as 
compared with the Emir 
al - Ornra, or to the 
Japanese Mikado before 
X867, coni])ared with the 
Shogun. After the victory 
of Testri there “ reigned,” 
in the words of the annals 
composed shortly affer 
that event, the family of 
Arnulf and Pijipin, united 
in the ])erson of Pippin, 
which was afterwards 
ki.own as Carolingian. 

Pippin began the task of 
incorporating the Parisians 
in the eiiipire with greater 
determination than had 
lH‘en previously brought 
t() the attempt. He also tried, by force 
of arms, to subjugate the alienated 
Alamanni ; their dukes had risen from 
their position of officials to become 
national leaders in the wide sense of the 
Icrm, and leaders of a nation which re- 
garded itself as a s])ecial and independent 
'ace. The Frisians were among those 
leuton tribes who had been most strongly 
influenced and utilised by the Romans, 





WARRIOR OF THE FIFTH CENTURY 

This statue cf a Frankish warrior, which 
stands in the Roman-German Museum at 
Mainz, was reconstructed from discoveries in 
burial places of the fifth to eighth centuries. 


and during the Carolingian ]K‘riod they 
dis])laye(l the greatest cai)acity of all the 
(icrmans for trade and manufacturing 
pursuits ; their political and constitutional 
organisation remained, however, lor cim- 
tmries far removed from the characteristics 
of the old (lerman institutions. 

Though we cannot gain much informa- 
tion about their earlier history, we can yet 
see that, about i^^oo, their institutions 
corres])oiided with those 
current in llu‘ ])ast federal 
epochs of other nations, 
and were analogous to 
those of the Alamanni in 
the fourth century. The 
Folk, witli its assemblies 
and its nobU; families, 
formed a unit of organisa- 
tion. Every year at a 
special time, namely, in 
the spring -Whilsimlidi' 
was the season providial 
l)y Christianity, whicli was 
driving out or transform- 
ing llie institutions of 
h(‘athen ])riesthoo(l — th(' 
general assembly of all 
Frisians mid at lY^lalls- 
boom, near Aiiricli, and 
discussed the affairs ol 
till' federation and such 
matters as war and peace. 
The customary law of the 
Frisians was developi'd 
for th‘ individual com- 
munities, and also for 
tlie whole of PTieslaiul, 
by the legislative activity 
of tli(‘ annual assembly. 
We have observed tlu' 
])ioc(‘ss by which the 
Folk becomes a nation in 
the cas(‘ ol tlu' Franks 
-Salii and Ribiiarii 
and how it was carrical 
out by ])ure geographical 
distvibiition among the* 
Loml)ards -Austria and 
Neustria - and the Saxons — the East- 
jdialians, Angrians, and Westphalians. 

The Frisians had been visited since tli ‘ 
outset of the seventh century both by 
Franks and by missionaries. As among 
the Visigoths during the Dacian period, 
and afterwards among the Danes, or as, 
in the case of Catholicism, among the 
Burgundians, the missions had been largely 
supported b}^ the political interests and 
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aims of individual nobles. After the 
middle of the seventh century Aldgild is 
known both as duke and as king of the 
Frisians in the annals which we owe to his 
influence ; similarly Ratbod, who was 
afterwards conquered by Pippin at Wyk- 
te-Durstede, bore a Frankish title equiva- 
lent to that of duke, while his position* must 
R!valrU.«na regarded as equivalent 

seraggu. of the ^he ducal status among 

Noble Tribe. Bavarians and Ala- 

manni. 1 he prospect of any 
general leadership of the Frisian nationality 
was, however, destroyed by the rivalry 
and the struggles of the noble tribes. 

When the Carolingians occupied the 
})osition of king and had ceased to be 
merely higher officials, it was inevitable 
that they should absorb family rights 
as they exercised their authority and 
inteffered in the struggles of relatives 
which thence arose. This process began 
immediately after the death of Pippin, 
and Charles Martel emerged victorious. 

Although he was never able to con- 
solidate the empire as a whole, his efforts 
were by no means fruitless, and his 
achievements were perhaps limited at the 
moment by the approach of a se:ious 
danger, the invasion of Frankish Gaul by 
the Spanish Arabs. The struggle against 
the Arabs was continued from 730 to 740, 
and was not definitely settled by the 
famous battle in 732 at Old Poitiers. 
The successful repulse of Islam from 
Central Europe not only proved the salva- 
tion of Western Christianity, of Roman 
civilisation revived by the Teutons, and 
of the general Indo-Euro])ean character 
of the composite races in Euro})e, but also 
gave a considerable im])ulse to new de- 
velo])ments. The necessity of keejhng a 
standing cavalry force under arms in 
Southern Gaul for the long struggle with 
the Saracens stimulated the process of 
transforming the German military system 
in the direction of chivalry. Among the 
ChrUtianity f raiikish prtions of the entire 
Repulses transformation of the Teu- 
Islam tonic army into a cavalry force 
was a process which had gradu- 
ally pervaded the remaining tribes, though 
the Saxons and Frisians were least affected. 

In spite .of all the efforts and the 
imperial power which Charles the Great 
exerted to secure the direct adminis- 
trative action of the state upon questions 
of government, all official duties and 
responsibilities committed to other hands 
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assumed a form of feudal dependence, 
and this the more easily, as the advance 
of agricultural progress involved the 
payment of all rewards in the form of 
arable ground and soil. The possession 
of offices, the capable management of 
surplus products, the continual entrance 
into some feudal relation of free men 
who wished to be relieved of their public 
duties or the difficulties of existence, 
the exemption of influential lords from 
the general duties of state administration, 
and the grant of judicial powers over their 
possessions and their people — these were 
all influences which steadily advanced 
the size and the independence of great 
territorial domains. 

It was, however, the Church wliich 
turned its landed property to special 
account in acquiring administrative powers 
and lordship. She received far more 
extensive immunities than the laymen. 
She was not discouraged by any temporary 
decrease of possessions or power, such as 
took place when Charles Martel, finding 
large supplies necessary for the repulse 
of the Saracens, procured them by wide 
GermaAs appropriation of Church pro- 
WoTtcT* perty or of property which 

Christianity ’'I been 

regarded as subject to the 
Church. His sons agreed to return what 
they could. The Church, however, was 
able to make use of any opportunity. 

About the time when the armies of 
the Austrasians and other Germans had 
saved the West from Mohammedanism, 
and during the following decade, the 
Frisians, the middle and the southern 
Germans, were largel}^ won over to 
Christianity, and their districts subjected 
to Church organisation, by means ol 
the missions of Anglo-Saxon and Frankisli 
evangelists, and especially by the pioneer 
work of the Anglo-Saxon Winfried. The 
Teuton conceived of his Christianity as 
giving him membership in a greater 
community, wider than his own tribal 
district, or his most extended conception 
of the Folk, an idea which in the political 
world was to dawn upon him much more 
slowly. Nor was this the only common 
point of interest which bound the Frankish 
mayors of the palace to the Church and 
induced them to regard the universal 
claims of the Bishop of Rome, which 
Winfried invariably exalted above his 
own, as coincident with their own interests. 

Eduard Heyck 
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THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE 

IN THE DAYS OF ITS POWER AND GLORY 


O F the two sons of Charles Martel who 
succeeded jointly to the position of 
mayor of the palace, Carloman shortly 
retired to a monastery, leaving Pippin — 
Pepin le Bref — at the head of the Frankish 
dominion. The only thing wanting to con- 
firm the power of his predecessors within 
the Frankish Empire had been the title of 
king, which was something more than a 
trilF‘ in the eyes of the pco])le ; Pippin 
determined to secure this title with the 
lielp of the ecclesiastical power. 

The representatives of St. Peter in their 
little “ Patrimonium ” on the shores of 
the Tiber, with Rome as its capital, 
continually felt the pressure exerted by 
the Lombards, who from 568 had expelled 
(lie Byzantines from Italy after their 
Ostrogoth triumphs, though the Lombard 
want of a navy obliged them to leave the 
Byzantines in possession of Venice, the 
three islands of Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, 
and of the southern point of Italy. 
Hence, as early as the time of Charles 
Martel, the Curia had conceived the plan 
of using the warlike Franks to crush the 
Lombards, who had grown enfeebled in 
the milder climate of . Italy and by their 
contact with the moral degeneration of 
Roman culture. Upon the receipt of a secret 
missive from Stephen IV., Pi])pin invited 
the Pope to visit the Frankish Empire, 
and promised him a safe conduct through 
the Lombard territory. The two met at 
Hereditary on the Marne, on 

Monarchy January 6th, 745. Pippin 
Established subsequently anointed as 
king at Soissons (July 25th) 
notwithstanding the representations of his 
brother Carloman. Pippin's two sons were 
anointed with himself. Thus the dignity 
which he had seized became a hereditary 
monarchy resting upon divine right, and the 
allegiance of the Franks to Pippin and his 
uescendants became imperative. As early 
75I) the nominal monarch, Childeric III., 
had been illegally deposed in the diet at 
boissons and sent into a monastery. 

I A 


The newly crowiu'd monarc’u received 
the title of Patricius of the Romans — that 
is to say, protector of the Romans and of 
the Pope, and thus occupied a i)osition 
which had hitherto been held by the East 
Roman emperor residing in Byzantium. 
In return, Pippin conducted two trium- 
phant cam])aigns against tlie Lom])ard 
king, Aistuli, whom he forced to surrender 
the territory taken from the Po})e. To 
Increase • b(!siiles the 

of .he p.p.1 of Ravenna and the 

Power I enlapolis, the whole ol the 
coast line from the south of the 
Po to Ancona, without reference to the 
claims which Byzantium could lay to 
these last-named possessions. 

The Donation of Pippin is the begin- 
ning of the later increase in the secular 
power of the Po])es ; their position 
largely distracted the interests of the 
occupants of this highest spiritual dignity 
from their ecclesiastical calling and in- 
volved them in secular ])artisanshi]) and 
policies ; at the same time it gave tluun 
some independence in their dealings with 
the great European })owers, the ])etty 
princes of Italy, and the incorrigible insub- 
ordination of the Roman ])0])ulace. 

The Lombard kingdom remained for the 
moment independent ; Aistulf, however, 
paid tribute, and the a|fi^X)intment of his 
successor, Desiderius, was subject to 
Frankish approval. Desiderius naturally 
joined Byzantium, the rights of which had 
Ixxm infringed equally with his own by the 
Franks ; the independent lords of Bene- 
ventum and Spoleto turned for support to 
the Frankish Emjfire. It is obvious that 
in this state of affairs the Frankish ruler 
did not become dependent on the Po]x\ 
who required his protection against the 
Lombards, the Byzantines, the inhabi- 
tants of Romo, and the petty princes of 
Italy, It is clear that the Pope was rather 
depending uj)on the Franks, and this 
relationship served to increase the halo 
of religious sanctity surrounding the 
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kingship which the h'rankish ruler had 
assumed. 

Once in ])ossession of this pn'dominant 
position, which extended 
far beyond the limits ot 
the Frankish Km|hre 
j)roper, Pij)])iii had no 
difhciilty in liiimiliatinj' 
and siil)jngating r(‘lrac- 
tory n'‘ighlK)hrs. Thus 
Aquitaine, over whirli 
many struggles had l)e(Mi 
fought, came permanently 
' into his j)ossession in ; 
eleven years jjrt^viously 
Duke Tassilo of ikivaria 
had taken the oath ot 
allegiance*. Only tin* free 
Saxons who inhabitc 1 
the right bank of tlu; 
khiiK* to the Low(‘r Elbe, 
divided into four grouj)s 
of West- and East 



PIPPIN THE FIRST KING 


of conquering this nationality was the 
more difficult for the reason that it was 
necessary to subjugate one tribal district 
after another, and that 
> , * every failure inspired a 
revolt, which ran through 
every canton of the three 
tribes, as far as the 
frontier of the Eider in 
Nordalbingia. Hence the 
final subjugation and 
conversion to Christianity 
of this last bulwark of the 
old Teutonic freedom was 
a ])rocess extending over 
somethir^y years — 772 to 
804. 

As early as 777, at the 
diet of Paderborn, after 
two unsuccessful battles, 
the Saxon chiefs hacl 
offered their submission, 
undertaking to forfeit 


i^halians, AllgliailS and Succcodingf his father, Charles Martel, at the tlicil fl Ccdoill ailcl pOSSeS- 
North Albingiaus - wen* 


head of the Frankish doniiniou, Pippin ^ sioilS if they disaVOWed 

. . .11 set himself to secure the title of King-, which ‘ r -ii 

able to muintaii) their old had not been held by his predecessors. He tlic C/liristiaii laltli or 
faith and ])()SSeSSionS, gained his end, being. anointed at Soissons. away frOIU tllcil* 

though obliged to make certain ])aynients fidelity to Charles, his sons, and the 


of tribiiti'. The unity of this 
empire was exj)ress('(l in the 


extended 
partition 

which Pippin carried out before his death. 


nil Se})temln*r 24th, ^(xS. 
(Charles and Caiioman, 
rect'ived districts contain- 
ing a mixetl population 
of 'reiitonic and Romance 
elements under conditions 
presnj)posing the common 
govvrnmeiit of the whole. 

Tlu'secarelnl beginnings 
of the comj)i(’hensive 
empire' which Pi})])in had 
secured were steadily ex- 
tt'iided by his son Charles 
the (Ireat, or C'haiie- 
magne; the coping-stone 
o* the whole In brie was 
the impi'rial dignity and 
the sncct'ssion to the ])osi- 
lion ot the ('jesars in 
ancient Rome, united with 
a right of })rotectorate 


His two sons, 
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ITanks. The most bitter enemy of the 
Franks was Widukind, who had been 
a])])()inted duke by the general assembly 
at Marklo on the Weser ; he escaj^ed the 
obligation of this agree- 
ment, and of baptism, by 
a flight into the Danish 
land across the Eider. 
While Charles was fight- 
ing in S])ain against the 
Arab Oinayyads in 778, 
the revolt broke out 
afresh. Under the leadc'i- 
ship of Widukind the 
rebels advanced to the 
Rhine, su])ported by tlu 
Danes and Frisians, de- 
vastating Thuringia and 
Hesse and destroying tin 
Christian colonies. In 
780 they were recon- 
quered as far as the Elbe, 
and their land was divided 
into countries according 
the Frankish method. 


over the whole of Chris- to t: 

tianity. 1 he first stej) deddeTtiiatthc''manwho”lcti'S^^ native magnates bein:; 

was the subjection of a apjiointed counts. At (be 

Teutonic ueoi.les wlio sf-ll “>t<> a monastery. g^J^^^rable assembly of 


Teutonic jieojiles wlio sf’ll 
retained tlieir indejiendenccof tliel'rankish 
Lmpiro. The most dangerous enemies 
Wert the heathen Saxons, and the task 
3482 


into a monastery. 

Lippspringe in 782,Christianity was imposed 
upon them by strict legislation. Forcible 
entry into Christian churches, disregard 
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of Christian fasts, or the murder of the 
clergy, were made punishable with death. 
Upon their baptism, the vSaxons were to 
forsake the devil and the heathen gods 
— in the opinion of the Church the latter 
were the tools of the devil— and to ac- 
knowledge the Trinity in Unity. The 
pacification seemed so far complete that 
in 782 Charles made a levy of his new 
subjects to complete his expedition against 
the Wendish vSorbs on the Saale. The 


The religious character of these long 
wars was outwardly indicated by the 
presence of missionaries and of the relics 
of the saints with the armies. The 
Christian “ message of peace ” was intro- 
duced by armed force and bloody j)ersecu- 
tions, methods repeated goo years later 
in the Huguenot wars under Louis XIV. 
These methods, however, were in com- 
plete accord with the arbitrary s])irit of 
the times. The work of conversion was 


Saxons, however, 
attacked the Franks 
on the march at 
Siintel, between Han- 
over and Hamlyn, 
and defeated them. 
Charles took a cruel 
revenge, executing his 
Saxon prisoners, who 
are reported to have 
been 4,500 in number, 
at Verden on the 
Aller ; this was the 
signal for a general 
revolt, but the vic- 
tories of Charles at 
Detmold and on the 
Hasa in 783 finally 
secured the success of 
Christianity in 
Saxony. The leaders 
and all the nobles 
were baptised, includ- 
ing Widiikind and his 
comrade Abbio, at 
Attigny, in 785. 

The newly subjected 
territory was now 
divided into the 
episcojxd sees of Hal- 
berstadt, Paderborii, 
xMinden, Munster, 
Osnabriick, Verden, 



soon firmly founded, 
and the execution of 
the more stringent 
laws could afterwards 
be abandoned. Chris- 
tianity became the 
pioneer of civilisa- 
tion, and u])on the 
economic side the 
Saxon territory was 
im])roved by the care- 
ful cultivation of 
the ecclesiastical 
domains. 

The hold which 
Christian life and 
thought had gained 
even u])on the lower 
classes is shown by 
the gospel harmony 
of the “ Heliand ” 
comj)oscd about 830 
by a Saxon ])easant, a 
poetical idealisation 
of the work of Christ, 
based uj)on the Bible 
narrative. On the 
other hand, no 
religious interests 
influenced the wars 
by which Charles 
forced the Lombards, 
Bavarians, Danes, 


and Bremen. The the great Charlemagne Wends, and Avars 

system of tithes was This illustration, taken from the painting by Albert either tO become 

introduced and the °"*’®*'* represents the great Charlemagne in incorporated with his 

i r the coronation robes of a German emperor of that period. 

riankish irystem of ^ e k empire or to recog- 

military service imposed upon the Saxons, nise his supremacy. The campaign in 
Once again- 792 and following years irri- Spain was ins])ircd only by the desire to 
tation against these two latter innovations secure the Frankish frontier against a 
ended in a rebellion, which was punished by repetition of the Moorish invasion. For 
the transportation of 10,000 Saxon families this j)urpose Charles fought in alliance 
to the Frankish Empire; in the lands thus with the Arab king of Saragossa against 
left vacant Frankish colonists were settled, his enemy the caliph Abd ur-Rahman — 
In this way the strength of the old race was a Christian thus uniting with an unbe- 
broken. The supposed “ j)eacc of Salz,’* liever, as, durii the Crusades, the 
' included in 803; on the Frankish Saale, Knights Templars occasionally helped the 
cannot be ])roved by documentary evidence. Mohammedans against their co-religionists. 




CHARLEMAGNE RECEIVING THE SUBMISSION OF WIDUKIND 


When Charles the Great, better known as Charlemagne, succeeded his father, Pippin, on the throne, he set himself to 
snbjiiKiitc all the Teutonic peoples who still retained their independence of the Frankish Empire. One of the bitterest 
of these enemies was Widukind, who led a revolt while Charlemagne was fighting in Spain, and, supported by the 
Daiips and Frisians, devastated Thut ingia and Hesse and destroyed the Christian colonies. Widukind, however, finally 
yielded to Charlemagne’s power, and, adopting Christianity, which had been imposed by legislation, was baptised in 7Sr>. 

'Hit' (Ustnictioii of tlio Frankish rear- jireinatiire death of Carloinan, upon which 
LMiard in the valli'v of Roncevalles, the (diaries was a])pointc(.l sole ruler by a 

historical nucleus of the “ Cdiaiison de decree of the national assembly, and the 

Ixoliiud,’’ was dii(‘ to the Ikisquc moun- nejihews were ])assed over. Nonetheless, 

taiiieers and not to the Arabs, who, all(T a victorious campaign, Charles ])ut 

liowever, availed themselves of this de- an end to the indo])endence of the Lorn- 

teat to regain the territory coiKiiiered bard state, was crowned at Milan, divided 

by t'haiies. the conquered ti'rritory into counties. 

The Idankish monarch and the papacy and introduced the judicial and military 

dLo stood in close alliance, even in cases (rganisation of the Frankish Empire. 

wluMV matters of ]uiro])ean ])olic.y were Desiderius was sent into a monastery, th(‘ 

coiuernrd ratlua' than ecclesiastical and usual fate of troublesome competitors in 

religious questions. It was to this alliance that age. Charles thereupon hastened to 

that the Lombartl kingdom fell a victim Rome to take ])art in the Easter festivals 

in 774. Desiderius had renewed his of A])ril 3rd, 774 ; he was received in 

attacks upon the ])apal jiossessions, and solemn ])rocession and concluded an 

had, moreover, entered into close relations alliance of friendship with Pope Hadrian at 

with Charles’ brother Carloinan and his the tomb of the Apostle Peter. There is 

lamjly, who were hostile to the emjxTor. no doubt he then renewed the Donation 
Desiderius had recognised the two made by his father ; it is, however, 

sons of Carloinan, who were not yet more than doubtful whether, as a papal 

of age, as hrankish kings after their record asserts, he conferred Parma, 

lather s death, in 771. 1 he family dissen- Mantua, Reggio, Venice, Spolcto, and 

sion thus threatened was averted by the Corsica upon the papal chair as fiefs. 01 
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these supposed ^ants Charles himself following year by the imperial diet at 
retained S^leto after the conquest of the Ingelheim, though Charles commuted his 
Lombard kingdom. Lven though these sentence to confinement in the monasterv 
and other districts were declared papal of St. Goar. Bavaria was united with 
possessions by a decree of Louis the Franconia ; the limits of the cmiiire were 
Pious in the year 817, the points at extended to the Saale and the Wilzos in 
issue were then claims and desires rather Pomerania, the East Mark, Austria thus 
than actual rights of jiiactical possession, becoming the frontier against the Avars 
We find the king and Pope agreed U}X)n and the Mark of Brandenburg securin'- 
the desiiability of overthrowing Tassilo, the empire against the Slav Soibs. Tbe 
the last Bavarian duke.. He had re- territory taken from the Avars, from the 
ncwed his old oath of allegiance and had Enns to the Raba, was given up to Frankish 
given hostages, but was administering his colonists, and Christianity in the Danuiie 
territory from the Lech to the Enns as district was revived by the foundation 
an independent prince. Charters were of the Archbishopric of Salzburg, 
dated by the yeais of his icign and he had Charles had many opportunities for 
appointed his son to succeed him. In using his position as protector of the 
me year 787 negotiations took place in papacy after the accession to that dignity 
Rome between his ambassadors and those of Leo III. on December 26th, 705. Leo 
of Charles, though the latter were not sent the banner of the city of Rome and the 
given full powers to treat. keys of St. Peter’s tomb to the Frankish 

The Pope thieatenctl the duke with king, while Charles used the protectorate 
v.xcoinmunication if he broke his thus given to him by advising the Poiie 
iaith. Lpon the complaint of certain to follow the canonical rules and to avoid 
heacheious ILayaiians that Tassilo had simony. In the year 799 there broke out 
joined Chai les enemies -the Avars, against Loo a ])opular revolt which was 
who weie collected at the Iheiss-thc instigated by his immediate relations, 
duke was concK'inned to death in the The tlireatencd Pope fi(‘d to Charles, and 



ANOINTING THE YOUTHFUL CHARLES THE GREAT AS KING OF THE FRANKS 


From til*; painting by Schnonr von C.-irolireIil at Munich 
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was broiu'ht back to Ronic by force of 
arms, l^efore Christmas, in the year 800, 
('haiics held a court at Rome to decide 
between the Po])e and his oj)j)onents. The 
latter did not ventun' to bring any proof 
of th(.*ir accusations, while th(.‘ former 
swoHi to his iniHx ence ; and at his request 
his 0])])onents, who had been condemned 
to death, wer(‘ ])unished only with exile. 
On I)( TO ruber 25 th ('ljarl(‘s was crowned 
emjH'ror in the chiin'li of St. Peter; the 
matter had bc'en jirevioiisly discussed, but 
was carried out in a iorin distasteful to 
him, as it .s(‘eni(‘d to confer too large 
a measure ol indi‘j)endenc(* u}K)n the P()])e, 
wlio rt‘quire(l his help, though uj>on this 
o('('.asion the ]^)])e himself Ixait th(‘ knee 
l)iloi-e tile ruler 
ol ('hris anity. 

'I lius ( le j)olit- 
i''al unity ot ihe 
nat ions ol Ihiropi* 
ha 1 r(‘('ei\’e( 
bl(>ssiiii;- ot th(' 

(dinrc'h, lor 
Cliaihs’ einjiiia' 

1 n (• 1 u (1 e d the 
('onnlri(‘s from 
the P\’r('n('(‘s to 
(li(‘ \orlIi Sea 
and <rom the 
Ihdi'i’ to the 
Apeinhin's. J)is- 
rt'garding tlie 
e'laims ot Byzan- 
tium to th(‘ title 
ol Roman lun- 
pire.tlu' Frankish 
monarch now 
ruled as the 
successor of the 
(’a'sars. llisrela- 
tionswith Hv/antium were aln'ady strained, 
and this tension, ace’entuated by dogmatic 
quarrels and the division of ^lie (ireek 
( Iiurch Irom the Ihnnan, would no doubt 
Iiave led to an appeal to arms had not the 
inilitary weakiu'ss and disstmsions of the 
Hyzanliu' hminre loi.ed the authorities 
to corniiliance. For a time the ])rojcct 
was e\’en^ entertained of a marriage 
between Charles, who w\'is in^arly .sixty 
years of ag(‘, and tlu' Enqiress Inaie. 
Chailes also asserted his superiority over 
the Eastern hinpire |)y his arbitrary intc’r- 
hn'ence in the iength\ uarvel concerning 
the adoration of pictures. An assembly 
ot Frankish bisho]):; at Frankfort declared 
in 7Q4 against this jiractice, the rcsumiition 


of wdiich had been ordered by the 
Emjiress Irene. He also wounded the 
})ride of the Byzantines in 799 when he 
r(‘ceived the keys of tiic Holy Sejiulchre 
and of the city of Jerusalem from the 
jiatriarch, thus coming forward as ])ro- 
tector of the Holy Land. This fact in no 
way disturbed the friendly character ot 
his relations with the Abbasid calijdi, 
Harun al Raschid, who ke])t peace with 
the ])atriarch. In 811 Byzantium was 
obliged to recognise the imjierial su])re* 
macy of Charles, and received Venice as 
the price. 

The last decade of Chark^s’ reign was 
disturlxxl, apart from soin^ frontier wars, 
only by a dangerous invasion of the 


Danish ruler 
Ciott fried, who 
made a triuin- 
l)hant advance 
with a larg(' fleet 
on the Frisian 
coast and threat- 
enetl with de- 
struction tlu‘ 
( dir istian colonies 
in the north ol 
(iermany. As 
no fleet of wair 
existed, the chas- 
tiscanent of this 
enemy was out of 
the question, and 
the danger was 
averted only by 
(iOttfried’s mur- 
der in 810. 'Flic 

CROWN OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

Tliissymbolofroyalpowcr, known as the Crown of Charleiiiagiie, or of tllC 

the Crown of the Holy Roman Empire, is in the Treasury at Vienna. CHipil't' WCrC.hoW- 

cver, finiily (If- 
lendi'd by the Marks, under the coirnnarid 
ot wairlike counts. Tlu'se were : the East 
Mark, ])rotecting Thuringia and luainconia 
against the Avars, Sorbs and liohemians ; 
and in the soiitli the vSjianish Mark, wdiicli 
wais organised in the year 810 after tlx' 
reconqiiest of the district between tlic 
Pyrenees and tlie Ebro. In the year 8 >oU 
Charles divided liis territory, according to 
the tradition of his house, among his thri'i' 
sons, Charles, Pijipin and EoLiis, ujxm 
piinciples that secured the chief powder t(' 
the eldest, and were intended to maintain 
a close federal alliance between the thre< 
paits of the enijiire. The death of tin 
two eldest sons (810 -811) overthrew these 
arrangements, nnd on Se])tcmber iitle 
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813, Charles himself crowj'ed his youngest 
son as emperor, without the assistance of 
the Pope, who was entirely subordinate 
to his will. 

Charles had realised the idea of a 
Caisar-Po})e — that is to say, the union of 
^ the secular and ecclesiastical 


The Great timi 

Ambition l^^^wei's ; in the government and 
of Charles ^^^^^^liiiistration of his wide em- 
pire he also aimed at unlimited 
])ower. Frankish kings had originally been 
nothing more than the first among tlieir 
vassals. At the time of the concpiest of 
the Roman districts the leaders nominally 
j)ossessed the right to dispose of all mili- 
tary acquisitions ; but, in order to secure 
the fidelity of their soldiers, they were 
obliged to make a general and equal divi- 
sion of all land and property. From the 
stage of communistic enjoyment of the 
land, that of jirivate ownership was bound 
to arise, as tlie kings, in order to secure 
adherents, were accustomed to confer land 
ujKiii nohks for agricultural purjioses, which 
land was thus given as jirivate property. 

'flic occupation of sucli allodial land 
—that is to say, of land held in free- 
hold — implied an obligation to serve in 
war, to provide an armed force, and to 
administer justice in the smaller divisions 
of the counties. During the continual 
wars the fields lay fallow and property 
was ravaged. Hence the smaller free- 
holders ado])ted th(^ method of surrender- 
ing their jirojicrty to some noble, or to the 
Churcli, from whom they received it back 
as a fief (hcncficiiim) for a yearly rent. 

A long-standing custom was the confer- 
ment o( ( hurch jiroperty upon smaller 
m(‘n, or tlie grant ol it by royal decree, 
under terms whicli jirovi led for its even- 
tual return, to nobles for a rental, which 
was generally unpaid. Charles Martel 
was csjx'cially fond of this form of grant. 
The gR'at landowners also made grants of 
small estates in return for iiayinent in kind 
and product. 

( harles the (ireat wisely strove to 
jM'otect the freemen, siqiporting their 
Charles’ hidependence, and creating a 
R2garafor iHireaucracy dependent 

the Poor himself. For this pur- 

pose the obligations of the free- 
men were strictly regulated, and the counts 
wiio were chiefly territorial owners and 
used their power to plunder tlie ])pasaiits 
wore i)rohibited from any attnnpt to 
(lestroy the independence of that class, 
ine poorer men were relieved by Charles 
3488 


t of the duty of personal military service, 
f by the regulation that scv(*ral might join 
2 to equip one man. Those parts of the 
empire which lay at a considerable distance 
L from the seat of the war were partially 
f relieved of the necessity for service. 

I Charles also limited the number of court 
I days and assembly days. General meet- 
■ ings of the freemen of the county were 
[ to he held only thrice a year, to discuss 
L the most important matters affecting the 
rights and welfare of the community ; 
all other judicial sessions took place Under 
the presidency of the count, and after 
about 775 seven assessors only were 
summoned to attend, as representing the 
communities. These were chosen from 
the principal men by the royal '' missi 
dominici ” (itinerant commissioners), the 
supervisory officials of the county, while 
the counts had a voice in the matter. 
These measures did not, however, secure 
self-government or real communal free- 
dom. Charles was chiefly anxious to 
increase the prosperity of the freeman. 
His own estates were regarded as models of 
their kind. He was accustomed to examine 
the smallest details, to look over the ac- 
Humble counts, and to increase the 
Pursuits in a P^^^^l^'ctive powers of the non- 
Royal Palace daughters 

managed the household per- 
sonally, and were obliged to spin and 
card wool. This high example exercised 
a stimulating influence upon agriculture. 
Villages and courts arose where formerly 
the land had been fallow. Trade also 
revived. Military roads went along the 
Rhine to the North Sea, from the Elbe 
to the Black and Adriatic Seas. Feuds 
and other disturbances of the peace wen* 
suppressed by stern regulations. 

The administration of justice was the 
object of the emperor’s special care. 
Every week a communal court was held 
under the presidency of a Hundred, or, 
while a county court was held monthly, 
under the count of the district. TIk' 
missi dorninici ” were obliged to make 
quaiterly journeys of inspection, when 
they examined every detail, inspected the 
courts and the military contingents, and 
repiesentcd the interests of the crown 
against the spirit of feudal separatism. 

As commissioners dependent upon tlx* 
crown, they took the place of the old 
independent dukes. The ruler was advised 
upon matters of legislation by an imperial 
assembly composed of the ecclesiastical 




the STRASBURG OATHS: LEWIS AND CHARLES FORMING AN ALLIANCE 
When the unity of the CarolingiSn Empire was dissolved, the Eastern and Western Franks, under the rule of Lewis and 
Charles, entered upon separate courses of development. In the Treaty of the Meerssen in 870, Lewis the German 
and Charles the Bald agreed that their Romance districts, Provence and Burgundy, should belong to the West 
Frankish Empire, and that the remainder should come under the East Frankish ruler. In contrast to the Roman 
language of the West Franks, and also to the ecclesiastical Latin,‘a German vernacular language had there developed, 
the first specimen of which is to be found in the Strasburg Oaths which Lewis and Charles, when forming their alliance 
against Lothair, took, each in the language of the other, in February, 84*2. The oath bound not only the two princes, 
but also their officials, who were to be judged guilty of rebellion if they broke their allegiance to their feudal lords. 
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jincl scculcir nobility ;uul of llu; roval the exploits of the le^endcirj^ kings , he 
olfi' ials, a continuation of the old po]nilar conceived the idea of a German grammar, 
and military asscml;ly of the Maylicld vvhi('h and replaced the Latin nan^s of the 
had lon^' become rn(‘aningl(‘ss ; t fiis assembly months with German names. To the four 
rcT.eived and f'onlirmed the decrees of fierrnan teims which existed to denote 
(diaries in tlu.* sjjrin^, while; in the autumn the direction of the wind he added twelve 
an iinjK'rial jirivy council met new ones, if we may believe the report of 
Limitation (b^lilH^ral ion. Hitherto two Einhard. 

of Capital ij^y^t^.n^j^hadheenin voj<ue, His own tutors m the classical lan- 

Punishment Salic and the Ribuarian. It giiages and civilisation were partly Anglo- 

was now aelvisable that the united empire .Saxons, with whom were now to be found 
should iiave a uniform system of law ; the learning and philosophy which had 
the two existing syst(‘ins wcac; inijiroved perished in Italy with Cassiodoius and 
by Charles, who introdiu ed his own regu- Boethius. Gf these scholars the chief 
lations in his " (apitularies.” In contrast was Alenin of York, who created the 
to those; issued by the Merovingians, monastic school of lours, and was the 
these d(Hr(‘(‘s are characterised by their leading sjurit among Charles’ group of 
humanitarian character and their limita- scholars. To him Charles owed his know- 
tion of capital ])unishment. They were ledge of rhetoric, dialectic and astronomy. 
su])i)l(‘ni('nt('d by his succ(‘ssor, and the The Emperor’s teacher of grammar was 
(‘arliest c()ll(‘ction of them is dated 827. Peter of Pisa, a priest like Alcuin. The 
'rhoiigh writtiMi in Latin, they bn^athe most distinguished historians of Charles’ 
a 'J'('utoni(‘ spirit and faithfuily retied (‘xploits W(‘re lunhard, who was by origin 
old 'l i'utonic' ('ustoius, morality, and in- from the Oden wald, and wrote the first com- 
stitutions. Charles also caus(‘d collec- jilete biogra])hy of the Em]ieror— the only 
tions to 1k‘ mad(‘ of the pojndar laws of Charles defect of which is the unneces- 
th(‘ larger tribes under his lule— the , /i l>lagiarisrn of sentences 

Saxons, AngK's, and h'risians, irPoctr phrases from the lives of 

Below his court officials, the clergy Suetonius — and Angilbert, who 

formed the medium of higher culture, immortalised the emperor’s li‘ats in an 
their {'n(Ugi(‘S Ixang chicdly confin(‘d to e])ic ])oem. 

studying the creeds of the Church, liturgies, .Since the time of Gregory of Tours 
and extracts from the b'atluM's, the writing and his contein})orary, Jornandes, or 
ol ('('(iesiastical Latin and the reading Jorilanes, tlu* historian of the Ostrogoths, 
of some ec('lesiastical authors. (_)1 these liistorical writing had sunk to a low ebb. 
cf)urt cliMgy, the highest in rank was the It now revived in the hands of Teutons 
arch-cha]daiu, d/^oci'isiari/is, who ki‘])t who wrote Latin. At Charles’ court lived 
till' (Miijieror informed as to all eccli'siastical for some time the Lombard Paul, son of 
mat tin s and re('ei\'ed his orders. The arch- Warnefried, or Paulus Diaconus, the author 
cha])lain was at the head ol the Imperial of the history of his nation to the year 
( haiK'ery. In the High ('ourt of Justice 744, which is based upon old sagas and 
the president was the ( (uiut of the Rilace, legends. Charles himself attem]:)ted to 
the highest secular oifi('ial. With him sat remedy tin; defects of his youthful educa- 
commissioiiers, who were chosen from the tioii. When advanced in years he would 
most experienced lawyers of the court. s])end the nights, though with no great 
U])on o('casion (Earles himself presided success, in learning to write, an art which 
in these^courts. was chiefly confined to the clergy and 

1 he hraidvish b.mpire was cssentiall}^ an scholars. On the other hand, he had com- 
amalgamatKm ()l the Roman and feutonic jdetely mastered Latin and the elements of 
Roman and » side by side with (ireek, if the testimony of Einharel may be 

Teuten’e 1 ^^^' existed the civil believed. He was acquainted with the 
Civilisation just as ecclesi- work of St. Augustine, “ De Civitate 

astical Latin existed side by Dei.” He caused his sons and daughters 
side with the vernacular dialects. Simi- to be also educated in the sciences, and for 
laily, Uiailes attem]ited to conjoin feu- the education of young nobles and of the 
tonic legend and tradition with the re- more talented sons of the middle class 
mams ol Roman civilisation and culture, he provided the School of the Palace, which 
Hence he caused to be made collections he himself was accustomed to inspect, in 
ol the old Teutonic songs which celebrated addition to the model school of Tours. 



THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE 


Among thc‘ arts, he had an especial 
preference for music and architecture, both 
of which he a]:)plied to the service of God. 
Hi' attemjited to improve church music 
l)y the introduction of Italian masters, 
whose cleverness, however, could do little 
with the rough voices of the Franks, while 
divine service was amended by the use of 
a book of homilies which Paulus Diaconus 
eoin})oscd. Charles paid zealous attention 
to tlie construction and decoration of 
ehurches. For the Basilica of Aix-la- 
Chapelle he sent for marble from Italy, and 
])rovided a magnificent su])])ly of gold and 
silver vessels and ecclesiastical robes and 
N'estinents. He visited the church morn- 
ing and evening, and often at nighi, and 
took ])ains to secure the observance of order 
and decorum in the services. He also 
afforded valuable assistance in the decora- 
tion of the Church of St. Peter at Rome. 
Those Christians who liv^d beyond the 
boundaries of the Fiankish Iun])ire ever 
loimd a ready su])])orter in Charles the 


How Charles 
Enriched 
the Church 


(in'at. 

In accordance' with the spirit of the time, 
he enriched churches and monasteries 
l)y presents and grants of land ; 
the Frankish clergy, whom 
he ke})t in strict obedience, 
began to chdm ])olitical ])ower 
on the ground of their wealth, even in 
his successor’s reign. Apart from tithes, 
the ('hurch possessetl wide })roi)erties and 
estates the abbey of Fulda, for instance, 
owned fifteen thousand hides shortly after 
its loundation. At the same time, these 
inc lines had to jirovide for much charity, 
lor the education of t;ie ])oor, and other 
oliligations, while the overlords retained 
their right of ajij'iropriating church pro- 
pt'i'ty in order to reward their own ad- 
lir'ients. The monasteries and churches 
remained, howi'ver, the central points, not 
only of education, but also of trade and 
intercourse, of manufacture and agricul- 
ture. 

I'he great ecclesiastical festivals were 
also the most important market days, 
boa'll if business was at a standstill 
on those jiarticular da^s, it was carried 
on the more zealously either before or 
afterwards. In the towns and market 
villages, foreign merchants came in where 
lormerly trade and manufacture were per- 
mitted only to the members of guilds. 
1 he name “mass” for a market was 
<l(‘rivetl from the solemn high mass which 
^vas held on such da vs, and was attended 


by numerous natives and fon'igners. 
Around churches and monasteries arose 
new marks and even new towns. Within 
the territory of the monastery lived also 
the non-free artisans, who worked for the 
inmates of the monastery, and stimulated 
manufacture by their industry and clever- 
ness. Agriculture and viticulture, garden- 
- ing and vegetable growing, were 

Methods iiv exam])le of the 

A u monasteries ; new products were 

Agriculture 

introduced. The growth of the eccle- 
siastical estates and their methods of 
cultivation on a great scale, which almost 
recalhxl the Roman latifiindia, gave a 
useful impulse to changes in the jniniitive 
system of agriculture in vogue u])on noble 
and peasant ])roj)erties. 

Charles remained a true Teuton in his 
mode of living ; his dress, his favourite 
exercises of riding and hunting, were 
entirely German. Of an excitable dis- 
])osition, which could move him easily to 
tears, he was yet entirely master of him- 
self. He liad, for instance, com])letely 
overcome the tendency to excessive drink- 
ing which was characteristic of the 
'I'eutons, and, to a less degree, his inclina- 
tion to eating, which his bodily vigour 
permitted him to satisfy. His constant 
activity, extending often through the' hours 
of the night, was a standing example. 
Wherever lie went he inquired jiersonally 
into details ; his household, the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the settlement of 
quarrels were subjects in which he took 
most interest. He resided in his palaces 
at Nirnwegen, with its sixteen-cornered 
chapel, at Nieder-Ingelheim, built in 7()8- 
774, and at Aachen, or Aix-la-Cha])elle, 
rebuilt between 777 and 7cS(), and not in 
the Romance portions of his enqiire. 

In 793 Charles attempted to connect the 
Rhine with the Danube by the canal from 
the Altmuhl to the Rednitz, which was 
never completed ; at Mainz lit' biiil a 
wooden bridge' over the 
Years Rhine 500 yards long, and 
when this was burnt down in 
Ch.rlemagne projoctccl tlic 

construction of a new bridge in its jilace. 
He was often obliged to change his head- 
quarters owing to the difficult'' of collect- 
ing the necessaries of life in any one spot, 
for communications by road or river were 
then highly defective. In his last years 
Aachen was his favourite residence, and 
its hot baths provided him with relief 
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for his /^rowing infirmities ; he advised 
hi * son, iiis friends, and his courtiers to 
make constant use of them, and often more 
than one hundred ])ersons bathed together. 

He was dislinguishod above all other 
Franks for his bn‘adth of mind, which 
was espec ally obvious in his ])referencc 
for foreign culture and its ex])oncnts, and 
in bis disi'c'gard ot the limits of nationality 
andf)f religious laith, when higher political 
obj(‘cts seeuK'd to be at stake. He con- 
(’luded alliaiKH's, not only with Alfonso TL 
of (ialicia end Asturias and with the 
Scottish ])rinces, but also with Haruii 
al'Rasliid, who was a friend ol culture. 
rnd(‘r the ])rotection ol this Mohammedan, 
Charles sent an embassy to adorn the 
Jfoly Sc])ulchre, while Harin sent mes- 
sengers to conduct the , , 

F ranks on t Inar homew.'ird 
journey, bearing ])rt'sent'. 
to Charles of treasuH's. 
rolx's, and s})ic('s ol lh(‘ 
ha<t, in addition to an 
(‘l('j)h;int, loi‘ whi('h the 
Frankish ruh' had asked. 

(diaries also show('d an 
(Mitireh' (i(‘nnan spirit in 
his relations with the 
l(Miial(‘ sex. H(‘ did not 
index'd lollow the tradi- 
tional })()l\'gamy of his 
aiKX'stors, but he con- 
stantly changc'd hiswivt'S 
and was lU'ver long e 

widowe'i’. Alt(*r marrying 
the daughter of Desi- 
(ie'i'ius at tlu' wish of his 
niotlu'i’, Uertrada, for 

whom hi' had a gre'at 
resju'ct. 111' divori'ed lii'r 
lor unknown ri’asons and 
married Hildegarde. a Swabian woman of 
noble birth, who died in 771. Alter this, 
in 701, he marrii'd a Frankish woman, 
I'astrada, who was followed by the Ala- 

mannian I.iiidgaal, who died in 800. 



i-OUIS THE PIOUS 
The sole heir of his g^reat father, Charleinagni 
Louis Uie Pious was, in SU, crowned emperor 
at Rheiuis. He has been denounced as a weak- 
ling because he divided the empire among 

hi<: fhrop enne T l t ■ . 


concubines, 
three after 
allowed his 
freedom of 


I’x'side hie legal wi\’es, he hac 
whose mimbi'Ts inciwised to 
the death of Luidgard. He 
unmarried daughters entire 
sexual interi'ourse. 

'I'he glamour which has been spread 
arouml this great emperor and his paladins 
by legend and jKietrv must pale in the light 
of historical truth. But this will also 
destroy the grotesque picture of the one- 
sided French Charlemagne, to which 
French historians have clung until recent 
3402 


times, in conscious opposition to German 
manners. Charles the Great is rather t , 
be regarded ai the earliest exponent of 
the excellencies of the Teutonic character, 
the rudeness of which he was able to 
moderate while overcoming or mastering 
its weaknesses. 

It is a common historical experience that 
great empires, consisting of mixed peoples 
connected by outward, ties rather than by 
inward solidarity, often lose their greatness 
or fall into disiTq)tion upon the death of 
their founder. Such was the case in the 
fourth century B.c. with the empire of 
Alexander the (ireat : also in Central Asia, 
'after the death of Tamerltine ; and the 
phenomenon was repeated in the case of 
the Carol ingian monarchy. The one-sided 
theory which regards 
■ mankind as master of 
circumstances, and not as 
subject to them, usually 
makes the less ca])able 
siicci'ssors ol great jn'inces 
res])()usible for such dis- 
ruption ; but the deejier 
reasons lie in foreign and 
domestic ])()litical condi- 
tions. Such was the casi^ 
with the Frankish Itnqhre. 
Notwithstanding his S(‘dn- 
lous care for the defence 
and security of his froii- 
ti Ts, Charles the Gieat 
hid never been able 
entirely to overcome two 
dangerous enemies. 

Even (luring his tiiiu' 
the Northmen, or Vikings, 
were ])hiiulering the Eng- 
lish coasts under tlu' 
leadership of their potty 
kings, who had been driven out of their Nor- 
wegian possc'ssioiis l)y powerful governors. 
In 7(p5 they captured the island of Rathliii 
on the nortli coast of Ireland, in 802 the 
missionary settlement of Jona, one of the 
H(d)rides, and in 804 they sailed up the 
Boyne and ca])tured Dublin. They were 
also advancing in the interim* of the country 
in 789 they raided Wessex, and in 799 
Northumberland. Charles fortilied the 
coasts and rivers on the north frontier ol 
his empire, but for want of a fleet he could 
no more permanently repel these rai(E 
than drive back the Danish sea-king 
Gottfried. The example of the Northmen 
in Weste n Europe was repeated by tin 
Saracen pirates in Southern Italy, aiui 




THE DEPOSITION OF LOUIS THE PIOUS 


, These 

1 second 

^ r- upheavcal 

dnch folWedrLouis‘‘wTsireposed"iir*833rbur¥e Vetur^^^^ a year later, and died in 810. 
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here again Cliarlcs strove to protect him- 
self by forlilieations at tlie river mouths 
and harbours. The main object of the 
Northmen was the extortion of tribute r nd 
the acquisition of plunder, and the extent to 

which Charles* 



successors 
suffered under 
til is ])lague will 
be S(‘en when 
we study the 
history of Scan- 
dinavia. 

The second 
enemy was the 
Slav ])eo])le, 
w h o w e r e 
divided into a 
number of 
tribes; they had 
occui)ied the 
country aband- 
oned by t he 
(iermans during 
their migrations 
from the Baltic 
and the mouth 
of the Kibe to 


Charles, but its tendency to separatism 
had not been thereby destroyed. The 
rich presents and favours of Charles had 
raised the })ower of the ecclesiastical 
nobility, which soon became a force 
threatening the monarchy, although the 
papacy continued subject to the protec- 
torate of the Franks for a longer period. 

Louis the Pious was the sole heir of 
his great father, who died on January 28th, 
814. He was crowned em])eror in Rheims 
by Pope Stephen V., and was by no means 
the helpless weakling that lie is painted 
in the traditional accounts of his reign. 
During the lifetime of his two elder bro- 
thers lie was naturally thrown into the 
background, and was brought up in 
A(iuitaine by monks in an environment 
of prayer and penance. After his ac- 
cession he continued the great work of 
conversion begun by Charles, and created 
two strong centres of Christianity in the 
bishoprics of Hild(‘sheim and Hamburg. 

Hamburg was intended to form a bulwark 
against the heathen Danes and North- 
men, but was reduced 10 ashes by them 
in 8 j 7, about thirty years after its founda- 
tion. Louis 


THE EMPEROR LOTH AIR the Bohemian 
This son of Louis the Pious was 17... 
crowned in Troublous times ^ Olt.sL , liKiUA- 

followed, in which Lothair and his tllCV had eX- 
brothers struggled for supremacy, tended tO Styria 

and ('arintliia, to the Danubian terri- 
lorit'S of the Byzantine luu])ire, and 
even into ancient (Ireece. In Moravia 
a powerful empire had arisen under 
Svatojiluk who died in 8()5 which was 
not to colhijise until the bt'ginning of the 
tenth century. The modern territories of 
Prussia, Pomerania, Mecklenburg, Bran- 
dt‘iiburg, Saxony, Bohemia, Moravia and 
the Austrian Alps were in the possession of 
Slavonic tribes. Notwithstanding the vic- 
tories of Charles over the Sorbs and Wilzes, 
they retained their wide sjihere of inlliience 
practically undiminished. The dissension 
prevailing among the individual tribes, 
ol whom even in Charles’ time the Obotrites 
of Mcx'klenburg joined the Franks, made it 
impossible that they should withstand the 
su])erior military prowess of the (xermans. 

Lntil the tenth and eleventh centuries 
they were steadily driven back before the 
missionary zeal of their western neigh- 
bours ; only in heathen Prussia did 
they lesist the pi^wer of the Teutonic 
knights until the hirteentli century. 
In the interior the feudal nobility had 
been kept in check by the strong hand of 


also followed 
his father’s 
example by 
enriching the 
clergy with gilts 
of land and 
rents ; but he 
allowed the 
siicular princt's 
s u b o r d i n a t e 
to himself to 
a \) p r o ]) r i a 1 1* 
Church pro - 
j)erty. It was 
chieily for this 
reason that the 
c 1 e r g y, w h o 
were conscious 
of their inde- 
pendence, con- 
spired against 
the Emperor on 
behalf of his 






CHARLES THE BALD 


rphf^lliniKS Another son of Louis the Pious, 

..p, > . forwljQse benefit the principle of 

Ine action the partition of the empire was 
of I OUis in — a step which led to strife. 

dividing the empire between his sons. 
Lothair, Pippin, and Louis, in 817. 
has been denounced as weakness. But 
this partition was in the first place pro- 
posed rather by the great ecclesiastics of 


THE EMPIRE OF CHARLEMAGNE 


the empire than by Louis himself, and 
was but a continuation of the precedent 
set hv Pippin and Charles. The unity of 
the empire and the emperor’s own position 
were guaranteed by the provisions that 
Louis should remain sole ruler during his 
lifetime, that the imperial title should pass 
only to the eldest son, without whose 
consent the other two sons could not 
wage war, conclude peace, or negotiate 
upon questions of foreign policy, while the 
consent of the national assembly was 
necessary before they could enjoy their 


could take place only when the Empeior’s 
consent had been obtained 

The misfortunes of Louis were due to 
his weakness in dealing with his second 
wife, the Guelf I rincess Judith. In 
order that the son of this marriage, Charles, 
afterwards known as the Bald, shouhl 
not be thrown into the background, Louis 
altered the principle of partition in favour 
of this son without the consent of the 
nation, but with the assent of the com- 
pliant Pope. These feminine intrigues 
were the signal for a revolt of the thre(‘ 



THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF ROBERT THE PIOUS 

known as Robert the Pious, incurred the severe displeasure of the Pooe because 
oaiii Bertha, a distant relative of his own. The king: was commanded to put Bertha away, under 

at l-enlth though he struggled for four or five years against the terrors of the papal ban, be was 

marded to send from his side the wife to whom he was deeply attached. He afterwards 

married Constance, daughter of the Count of Toulouse. Robert reigned for nearly thirty-five years, dying in lO.ll. 

l-rmii till* |> by iii llif Luxciiibtjutu 

shares. Upon the death of the eldest 


broUier the next in' age was to take the 
seniority. Pope Paschal L, who had been 
won over by guarantees securing his 
territory, agreed to this scheme of j art it ion 
and showed great readiness to support 
the empire. On April 5th, 823, he 
<'rowned Lothair as emperor, and allowed 
Ihe new ruler to imj)ose a regulation ui)on 
the Romans by which they were forced 
to take an oath of allegiance to the Pope 
and ^he Emperor, while the jiapal elections 


other sons, whose possessions were thus 
reduced. The rebellious sons were now 
joined by the \\Tst Frankish clergy, who 
had grown extremely powerful. 

The Empress Judith became a special 
point of attack on the part of the 
opposition nobles. I'hese were laymen, 
many of whom had already shared in 
the revolt of Bernhard, the nephew of 
Louis. They were able to relieve them- 
selves of Judith by confining her in a 
monastery ; but the monarchy was too 
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firmly rooted to be oN'ert brown at one 
’'low. Louis was able to find lielj) among 
the bbist Frankish nobility against the 
West Franks and his own sons, of whom 
Lothair was the ringleader. At an imperial 
diet held at Aachen, or Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
8 ji, tlie emperor and his (jneen, who had 
ccnne bat'k from her monastery, were justi- 
fied, and Lothair was forced to 
submit. TlKM'evolt of the clergy 
from the (aown ottered a favourable 
^*‘'*’*^ oj)|)ortunity toth(‘ Pope for In'eaking 
away iroin the dt'pc'iident jiosition which 
('harlc‘s had introduced, and lor making 
himself su))r(‘in(‘ over the shattered ])ower 
of the king. W'heii the* sons again raised 
1 he bemuM'of H'volt tlu‘V tound (jR^gory IV. 
on their side. Ai (\)lmar, in Alsace, the 
hanjxnor’s otfanals, s(‘duced by the l\)pe 
hmiself, deserted to their R‘b(‘i comradis 
in irnis at thei'iid of June, (S j j ; Kotleld, 
where this trea<'herv was completed, 
n‘('eiv(‘d lh(‘ cont(*m])tuous name ot 
Liigenlc'ld, or field of lies. \\'(‘ now find a 
div ision in the ranks ol the* W'est Frankish 
ejiiscopate. Alaiiv' who teared that ” e 
])apal «'iggr(*ssions threatemed their own 
ind(‘])endeii('(‘ renewed Ih ^ iama' 

to Louis ; a minority, led by the 
vigorous Archbishop Idio ot RIumuis, 
tori'ed the I{m|)er()r to do ])enanc(‘ in tin* 
cliiircli of St. Medard at S(.)issons, to 
abdj<-'‘ti‘ his position ns cnijn'ror, and to 
enter a monastery. I'hc* otlu'V party in- 
duced Louis to withdraw tlu' (keision 
which lu' had mad(‘ at St. Denis, and to 
R'liouiKa' his dejiosition at a eonmil at 
Diedenhoh'ii in 8)3. d'he bnijn'ror was 
indiierd by his wife to make a li\‘sh parti- 
tion in 831), iiiuk'r which I.oiiis, whom she 
lia((‘d, was placed at a disadvantage in 
favour of r.othair and (diaries, although it 
was to Louis in ])art that the iunperor 
owed his restoration ; Pip])in had died on 
l)t‘('ember r ph, 8j8. I.oeis I lien took up 
arms against his fatlier, who, however, died 
at Tngtdheim before any battle was fought. 

Death of 

Louis inheritaiici* was carried 

the Pious younger brothers, 

Louis and t harles, who joined 
their iorces against t he tlomiiieering Lothair, 
Lothair was utterly deU'atedat the kies in 
the beginning of 841, and at Fontenoy en 
Puisa>'e, near Auxerre, on June 25th, 
where the tlower of tin' Austrasian nobility 
tell. He summont‘d to his lielp the 
heathen Saxons, to whom he [iromised the 
restoration of their old ])nvileges, and the 


Danes : he also secured the support of the 
i)a})al legates, but he was unable to re- 
cover the supremacy of his West Frankisli 
territory. He therefore agreed to the 
j;artition treaty of Verdun on August loth, 
843. He was left in possession of the 
im])erial title, together with the old pro- 
vince of Austrasia, the main portion of 
Burgundy, the Alamannic districts on the 
left bank of the Rhine, Provence and Italy ; 
that is to say, of a district extending 
11*1)111 the m()uth of the Rhine to the 
harbours of the Mediterranean. Ncustria, 
Flanders, and Britanny, North-west 
I^urgundy, Aquitaine and the Spanish 
^hlrk went to Charles p)uis, known as 
the (ierman, receivTd all the country on 
tlie rigid of tlie Rhine, and on tlie left 
bank 'Worms, Mainz, and Sjieier, together 
willi parts of modern Switzerland. 

Thus the unity of the Carolingiaii 
lunj)ir(‘ was dissolved, although Lothair 
retained the imperial title. The Fast and 
\\ (s( ITanks, under tlie rule of Louis and 
('hades, entered u[)oii separate courses of 
develo])m(‘nt, affecting their national 
character's, their languages and their 
policies, which ended in the 
differentiation of France from 
(Germany. The kingdom of 
Lothair was broken in 855 into 
three ]>arts connected by a show of out- 
ward unity. 'Lliese were ; Austrasia, with 
iM'iedaud, and the left bank of the Rhine 
“ I.otharingia,” so called from its iuturc 
owner, Lothair 11 . — Provemee, with 
Burgundy, and Italy, which bidonged 
to the Idnperor Louis IJ. Lotharingia, 
although inhabited by (iermans, was 
exjiosed to French aggression. 

Jlowever, in the treaty of Meersseii on 
.August 8th. 870, Lewis the (hr inaii and 
C'hark's the P>ald agreed that the Romance 
districts— namely, Provence and Bur- 
gundy — should belong to the West 
PTankisli Fmi])ire, and that the remainder 
shoulel fall under the East Frankish ruler. 

Politically, however, the separati* 
l)ortions of the divided empire went 
their owji ways. In East Francia. 
the old hereditary Duchies of Saxony, 
Franconia, Swabia, and Bavaria gradual 1\* 
gained a new importance which menaced 
the existing unity. In West Franconia 
a number of greater and smaller vassaL 
secured their independence, and in course 
of time reduced the crown to the position 
of a meaningless and hel])less shadow. 

Richard Mahrenholtz 
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THE BRITISH ISLES 

FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE MIDDLE AGES 

By H. W. C. DAVIS, M.A. 



F rom the western shores of Europe 
there extends northward into the 
Atlantic Ocean a broad submarine shelf 
at an average depth of 300 feet below 
tlic surface. On the north-western edge 
of this shelf rise Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the only two European islands of any 
ronsidcrable size. They are surrounded 
bv upwards of 900 smaller islands. 
The whole group is to be regarded as 
a fragment of the European continent. 
It was separated from the continent at 
a period when the mammoth and the 
cave-bear were still thriving species, and 
when the Glacial Epoch had been succeeded 
i)y one of milder climate. The flora and 
fauna of the British Isles are different 
Irom those of Europe, and the first human 
immigrants came hitlicr before the forma- 
tion of the English Channel and the North 
Sea. Of these earliest inhabitants we 
, . . , possess some memorials, for the 
of the Ti'iost part flint implements and 
Stone A e There are stones 

which seem from their shape 
to have been used as missiles ; others 
to he wielded by the' hand for purposes 
of striking and cutting ; while .some 
are carefully pointed, and ap])ear to have 
been fitted with wooden handles. In 
these stone weapons we find every degree 
of finisli : the earlier are rudely chipped 
into shape ; those of later origin are 
polished with a skill which a workman of 
to-day, using the best modern tools, 
'vould find it difficult to imitate. The 
'^tock to which belonged the makers of 
these weapons is a matter for conjecture. 
1 hey are, however, generally agreed to 
'lave been a dark-haired race of the primi- 
tive Altaic stock, the Iberians of Tacitus, 
;ttd in default of fuller evidence this 
i'vpothesis may be allowed to stand. 

’ itis primitive people advanced some 
• stance from their first stage of civilisa- 
• They learned to make clay vessels. 
I B 


They developed a primitive agriculture. 

But the means of subsistence which 
they could procure in this way and 
by their older industries of hunting 
and fishing must always have been 
How Brilain and we cannot suppose 

Became increased in numbers 

Islond to ‘logree. Hence 

they fell an easy prey to the 
Indo-Germanic race of the Kelts. This 
people, advancing westward through 
Europe, expelled the Iberians from every 
land in which they met them. On 
reaching the Atlaniic they broke up 
into a northern and a southern horde, 
the latter marching over the Pyrenees 
into Spain, while the former entered 
the British Isles. By this time the At- 
lantic had forced a })nssage through 
the English Channel. The flat alluvial 
lands of North-western Europe had sunk; 
and the British Isles were now separated 
from Scandinavia by the broad but 
shallow basin of the North Sea. 

The Keltic newcomers were a stalwart 
race, and they had already passed into 
the age of bronze. Inunul to war by 
their long wanderings, and equipped 
with superior weapons [see page 2431], 
they can hardly have found much 
difficulty in dealing with the Iberian 
aborigines. The latter fled for refuge to 
Ireland, to Cornwall, to the mountains of 
Wales and vScotland. Their descendants 
may still be detected in these outlying 
regions, but a])pear to have adopted the 
language of their conquerors. There are 
^ . traces of a non- Aryan speech in the 

Coming districts of the British Isles, 

^ j ^ but these traces are slight. In the 

* * Keltic immigration two succes- 
sive waves can be distingui.shed. First 
came a tribe which bore the name of 
Goidels ; next followed the Brythons, who 
drove their forerunners to join the Iberians 
in the more remote regions of the 
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British Isles. The dialects of the two 
tribes were different. That of the Goidels 
gave birth to the Gaelic, Manx, and Irish 
tongues ; while from the Brythonic 
dialect arc descended those of Cornwall, 
now a dead language, and of Wales. It 
is probable that these two first and most 
important swarms of invaders were con- 
« . . tinually followed up by smaller 

” *1**^ 4 r bands. At all events, we know 
^ that Britain was, in the first 
1 in Mines c., still liable to immi- 

grations of Keltic tribes from Gaul, But 
of these movements and the conflicts to 
which they gave rise history has nothing 
to record. Before the coming of the 
Romans, Britain was known to the civilised 
world simply as a land of tin mines. 

The development of the tin trade 
appears to date from the time of Pytheas 
of Marseilles — a (ireek scientist, who died in 
322 B.c. — who visited Britain with the 
object of ascertaining what truth there 
might be in the current rumours of the 
country’s mineral wealth. He explored the 
cast coast of Britain for a con.siderable 
distance, and observed the habits of the 
natives. Tin he can hardly have found in 
the parts which he visited, but his native 
city appears to have followed up the infer- 
ences which he drew. There is the evidence 
of coins to prove a trade connection be- 
tween Britain and Marseilles at the close of 
the third century b.c. When Posidonius, 
another (rieck ex])lorer, visited Britain, 
about no b.c., he found (hat the tin 
trade with Marseilles had reached consider- 
able ])ro port ions, and that the ore was 
mined and smelted by the Britons with a 
degree of skill which presupposed a long 
exiH'rience. 

In the wake of the Greek scientists 
came the Roman legions. Julius Ca*sar 
iound the Kelts of Britain troublesome 
neiglibours to the newly conquered pro- 
vinces of Gaul, and he raided Southern 
Britain in 55 and 54 b.c. To these in- 
Julius cursions we are indebted for 
Ciesar in interesting account 

Britain British life and manners. 

Otherwise they had little result. 

In the words of Tacitus, Caesar can be 
said only to have indicated Britain as a 
future field for conquests. At his first 
attempt, he barely succeeded in effecting 
a disembarkation betore the approach 
of the winter season com])elled him to 
withdraw ; on his second appearance, he 
crossed the Thames and entered Essex, 
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but withdrew after receiving the sub- 
mission of the Trinobantes and some other 
tribes. From this time forward the re- 
lations of Britain with the Roman world 
were peaceful, until Claudius undertook 
the work of reduction in 43 a.d. 

At this date, as in the time of Caesar, 
Britain, though comparatively populous, 
was weakened by political divisions. It 
was inhabited by tribes of small size, 
who rarely, if ever, agreed to unite undei 
a common leader ; and the task of the 
invader was facilitated by the mutual 
jealousies of tribal kings. Every stagi' 
of civilisation a])pears to have been re 
presented among these ^tribes. Those of 
the south-east had benefited by peaceful 
intercourse with the Roman Empire and 
by the infusion of new blood from Gaul. 
They drove a considerable trade with 
the continent, not only in slaves and skins 
and metals, but also in corn and cattle — 
a fact from which we may infer that 
they had reached considerable proficiency 
in agriculture and stock-breeding. 

These tribes made use of coins of gold, 
silver, brass and copper. They showed some 
Weapons working bronze and iron 

of EaHv remoter peoples. 

Britons however, conducted their trade 
by the primitive methods of 
barter, were barely able to manufactun' 
the rudest types of pottery, and depended 
largely on stone instruments. The interval 
between the most and the least civilised 
was great. But even the tribes of the 
south-east had made little progress in the 
art of war. Their strong places were 
defended by earthworks and wooden _ 
pali.sades ; there was no walled town or I 
lort to be found in Britain, and the I 
ordinary village was open to the first I 
attack. The strength of a British armv ■ 
lay in the scythed chariot and light 
cavalry. The skill of the individual 
combatant was often great, but the armour 
and weapons of offence were poor. There 
was a want of discipline, and if the initial 
onslaught proved unsuccessful, the entire 
host melted rapidly away. 

Such difficulty, therefore, as the Romans 
experienced in effecting the conquest 
and holding the conquered country was 
due rather to the circumstances of geo- 
graphy and to the scattered nature of the 
population than to the strength of the 
tribal communities with which they had 
to deal. The work of reduction pro- 
ceeded steadily, though chequered widi 

J 
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he built between the Sol- 
way and the Tyne, ap- 
parently less as a boundary 
for the Roman province 
than to regulate the com- 
munications of the subject 
tribes on each side of the 
wall. As far as the Forth 
and Clyde the whole land 
remained Roman territory. 
Recent archaeological dis- 
coveries suggest that 
Roman garrisons were at 
one time stationed even 
further to the north ; but 
the attempt which Severus 
made, in 208, to continue 
the northern conquests of 
Agricola was rudely 
checked. The Roman occu- 
pation of Britain lasted foi 
about 350 years. Idttle, 
however, is known of the 
history of this period. 
The legions of Britain 
were an important lactoi 
in several dynastic revolu- 
tions. ('araiisius in 288 
attempted to make his 
governorship of the island 

Followingiiitlic wake of the Greek scientists, the Roman legfious found their way to 

the shores of Britain, Julius Caesar landing in .5r> and raiding Southern Britain, empire, aiKl Britain I'C- 
1 he Roman occupation, beginning a century after Caesar, lasted about years. under llis I'ulc 'III 

occasional reverses, until the lime of the imperium in imperio for eight years. In 
Kinpcror Hadrian. Of the early governors Diocletian’s scheme for the administration 
of Britain the most successful 
was Julius Agricola (78-84 
.\.i).), who comjdeted the 
conquest of \\ ales, ('xteiuU'd 
the s])her(‘ of Roma 
intluence to the Firths ( 

Forth and Clyde, instillc 
into the tribes farther 
north a wholesome fear of 
the Roman name, and was 
meditating an invasion of 
Ireland at the time of his 
recall. It was in his time 
that the leading British 
families were induced to 
adopt Roman manners and 
send their sons to Roman 
schools. 

Hadrian, who visited the 
island in iiq a.d., is 
remembered i n B r i t i s h 
history for the great vail 
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Of stone, studded with forts iTadi« 4 "erT^ 

jrself. 


BRAVE QUEEN BOADICEA 


English queen, fought the Romans in the first century 


of s It IS said that rather than be taken prisone. 

at regular intervals, which It the foot of 

Westminster Bndxxa. London, facing the Hoii.^es of Parliament 
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of the empire, Britain, Gaul, and Spain 
were grouped together under a Casar, 
who was subordinate to the Augustus of 
the West. Constantins, the first holder 
of the new office, who died in 306, 
became in due time an Augustus, and 
planted his capital at York. Through 
him Britain may claim a connection with 
TK F* work of his son Con- 

• #•*** stantine, the founder of the new 

ns lan Bosjihorus tMid the 

i!.mperor Christian emperors. 

Britain, therefore, jilays a certain part 
in the general history of the empire. But 
of the provincials, as distinct from the 
legionaries and their governors, history 
is almost silent. 

Christianity found its way into the 
island by the bcL inning of the fourth 
century ; but the old Keltic deities long 
continued to receive the veneration of 
the natives. Roads and colonies and 
camps were built ; in th* south-east, in 


by Scots from Ireland. The Piets, or 
“ painted people,” the older inhabitants 
of the north, recoiling before the invasion, 
sought to make a passage through the 
Roman frontier and to find a safer dwelling 
in the south. Flying squadrons of the 
Scots harassed the south-west coast of 
Britain, while the appointment of a 
” Comes Litoris Saxonici,” to supervise the 
defence of the south and east coasts, bears 
witness to the raids of a people hereafter 
to be intimately connected with the 
fortunes of the British Isles. 

In 367 the Roman armies of occupa- 
tion were utterly defeated by invaders 
from the north and pirates from the 
sea ; two years elapsed before the security 
of the ]n'ovince could be restored. 
In 38 3 a Roman governor, Clemens 
Maximus denuded the British provinces 
of their legions in order to make a 
bid for the empire ; and although, 
fifteen years later, a few soldiers were 


the Severn valley, along tlu^ lines of the 
great roads, and in tlu* neighbourhood of 
the great military stations the dominant 
race built sumptuous villas, and attempted 
to maintain tlie luxury of the Roman 
fashionable life. 

But ho\ve\'('r much the noblest Keltic 
families may have been alh'cted by Roman 
example, there was a broad gulf fixed 
between the conquerors and the great 
mass of the conqnered. ('ity life and 
Roman administrative nudhods offered 
little attraction to the yirovincial, and 
Caracalla’s gilt of the citizenship to all the 
free-born inhabitants of the empire was 
an inadecjuate return for the crushing 
taxation which was necessitated by an 
elaborate and centralised government, a 
magnilicent imperial court, and the enor- 


sent from Rome to Britain, no attempt 
was made to raise the garrison to the old 
strength. In 407 the last of the Roman 


governors lolt Britain to repeat the 
P adventures of Clemens Maxi- 

LeavT* mus ; with his dei)arture the 
« .. . Roman occupation came to an 
end. The Britons, so long pro- 
tected by the armies of the empire, were 
left to defend themselves as best they might. 
Some great roads, some decaying cities, 
soon to be reduced to ruin, a Christian 


Church of dubious vitality, a degraded 
Latin dialect as the language of educated 
society, a few improvements in the art of 
agriculture, a few titles of office and 


insignia of rank — such appear to have been 
the legacies which the Roman conquerors 
left behind them. 


mous armies of the continental frontiers. 
In Gaul and Spain the empire took hrm 
hold uj)on the minds of its subjects, and a 
new (lallo- Roman nationality came into 
existence in these countries; but in 
Britain Britain the Kelt remained, as 
Attacked by turbulent, attached to 

Barbarians tniditions, impatient 

ol civilisation, apparently in- 
capable of political development. 

In the fourth century a.d., Britain, 
though shielded by the sea from the pres- 
sure of the main Ixirbariau advance, began 
to suffer from the guerii:'a attacks of the 
untamed Kelt on the one side, and of the 
teutonic pirate on the other. The country 
lying north of the Roman walls was overrun 


riierc followed on the Roman period a 
time of wild confusion and anarchy, 
extending over the best part of two 
centuries. It is the time in which Britain 
was colonised by the Angles, Jutes and 
Saxons ; in which the Keltic population 
was pushed to the far west, or extermin- 
ated, or enslaved, according to the humoin 
of different bands of Teutonic invaders. 

These invaders came from the German 
coasts of the Baltic Sea : at first, it 
the traditions may be trusted, as pirate- 
under war leaders, afterwards, when the 
opportunities afforded by Britain were 
more fully realised, by tribes and nation- 
with their wives and children and houst • 
hold gods. Each band chose its owii 
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ROMANS IN LONDON; MEMORIALS OF THEIR OCCUPATION 
is an interesting that the first mention of London by classic writers is that which occurs in the Annals of Tacitus. 
,'*^^'^^tions for building purposes, carried on in recent years in the vicinity of the Mansion House, have brought to 
‘JK«t many important eviaences of the occupation of London by the Romans. The above illustrations show several 
‘ iscoveries. The stone sarcophagus was found at Haydon Square in the Minories, the sculptured figure on the left 
'-’'IS unearthed in Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, while the piece of tessellated pavement was discovered in Bucklersbury. 
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point of descent, and worked inland till 
settleiuents were provided for all the 
adventurers, or natural boundaries were 
reached, or the way was barred by the 
settlements of earlier swarms. Bernicia 
and Dcira— later united as Northumbria— 
between the Forth and the Humber ; East 
Anglia, between the Wash and the Stour ; 
Essex, Kent, 
vSussex, and the 
West Saxo ii 
state, which, 
beginning at 
Southampton , 
spread out fan- 
wise on each sid(i 
of the Itchen 
valley and on the 
north extended 
into the basin of 
the Tham(*s, are 
the chief of the 
early s e 1 1 1 e - 
ments. Far in- 
land, in the upper 
valley .of the 
Trent, and round 
the Peak i n 
Derbyshire*, were 
clustered the 
tribes which 
a f t e r w a i* d s 
coalesced to form 
the Mercian king- 
dom. In Corn- 
wall, Wales, 

Strathc 1 y de — 
that is, Cumber- 
land, Westmor- 
land, and the 
wi 'Stern lowlands 
o f vScotland — 
were h u d d 1 e d 
together the 
reinnants of the 
unsubjugated 
Keltic people. 

Of iidercourse 
between the two 



THE BAPTISM OF KING ETHELBERT 
The fifth king of Kent, Ethelbert, began his reign in r)68, and followed 
in the pagpnisin of his fathers. His wife, Bertha, daughter of 
Charibert, the Frankish king, was a Christian, and worked persist- 
ently to induce her husband to adopt Christianity. When Augustine, 
despatched by Pope Gregory on a missionary enterprise, reached 


the influence of a common religion had 
softened their antagonism. The political 
system and the private law of the early 
English kingdoms are purely Germanic. 
These kingdoms are ruled by descendants 
of Woden ; in the smaller of them the old 
national assembly of all the freemen has 
still the ultimate authority. In the gesiths 
of kings and 
great men we 
may recognise 
the comitahis de- 
scribed by Taci- 
tus. The popular 
law courts, in 
v^hich the free- 
m e n act as 
assessors to an 
elected judge, the 
village c o m - 
munity, in which 
land is periodi- 
cally redivided, 
the methods ol 
agriculture, the 
law of succession, 
the division ol 
social classes - 
all remind us ol 
the society d('- 
picted in Ger- 
m a n i a . T h t* 
religion, too, so 
far as we can 
judge from scant 
memorials, can 
be referred to 
the same source 
— a dry, prosaic 
rendering of tlu* 
mythology 
which Scandi- 
navian imagina- 
tion has glorific 
and immortal- 
ised. Into this 
rough and primi- 
tive society tin- 
Christian religion 


race*; thnro r-in * ‘ «- mia»»wiiaiy cuicrpnse, reacnea j v .. 

1 , 1 * 4 il ®’“8:land, he had conferences with Ethelbert, who ultimately became itS Way at 

nave oeeil little a convert, and submitted to ’the Christian rite of baptism. tllC eild of tln 
save such as ‘ cords by wiiiwni Dyce, K.A. s i X t li centur\ . 

exists between master and slave. Place It was imported from Rome, and no* 
names apart, the Keltic element in the from Keltic Britain. Not that Chris 


English language is small and unimportant. 
Whatever traces of Keltic tribal institu- 
tions survive in the 1; atonic parts of 
Western England must be attributed to 
the fusion of races at a later period, when 
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tianity had failed to take hold upo^' 
the British Kelt. The names of Si 
Patricius, the evangelist of Ireland, an<l 
of Pelagius the heretic, are enough t 
prove the interest of Roman Britai. 



EDWIN, KING OF NORTHUMBRIA, A CONVERT TO CHRISTIANITY 
riic conversion to the Christian religion of Edwin, who became king of Northumbria in 617, was another of the 
triumphs of the early Church in Britain. When an attempt was made on his life with a poisoned dagger, Edwin 
declared that if he recovered and defeated his enemies, he would cast off his idols and serve Christ. He was restored 
to health, and subdued those who had conspired against him ; then he spent a long time in silence deliberating over 
tiie question of religion. Finally, he publicly declared his acceptance of Christianity, and was baptised at York in 027. 

Prom the fresco by Ford Madox Brown in the Maiuhester Town Hall 

in the new religion. If the legends may Christianity was temporarily obliterated 
be believed, religion had helped to animate in the {period of anarchy which followed 
resistance to the barbarian. St, Gerrnanus his death. Under his successors, Oswald 
of Auxerre is said to have led the Britons and Oswiu, a race of Keltic missionaries 
to victory against the Piets and Saxons from the Irish monastic colony at Iona was 
at the Hallelujah Field in 430. But the introduced. Northumbria embrac('d that 
K(‘lts made no attempt to proselytise emotional, ascetic type of Chris- 

among their Saxon conquerors. Church*^ tianity which had developed in 

'fhe first missionaries came from Rome Remodelled Saints during two 

at the bidding of Gregory the Great centuries of separation from 

in 597, and the victory of the new the general body of the Western Church, 
creed is inse])arably connected with the But the })riests of the south came into 
name of their leader, Augustine, who conflict with their Keltic rivals of the 
converted Ethelbert oi Kent, at that north, and at the Synod of Whitby in 654 
time Bretwalda, or overlord of Britain, King Oswiu decided in favour of St. 
made Canterbury the metroj^olitan see, Peter’s men. His decision determined 
and established bishoprics at Rochester the is.sue of the conflict in every part of 
.and London. Augustine and his })atron England. The Keltic jiriests submitted 
did not,, however, live to see the conversion or retired, and the English Church was 
of the west and north. The evangelist of reiliodelled according to the Roman pattern 
I'ast Anglia was a Burgundian bishop, by an archbisho[) sent from Rome, th(' 
fVlix by nann^ (about 631) ; at the same famous Theodore of Tarsus (GGq-bqo). 
date the kingdom of 'Wessex accej^ted From his time tlie ecclesiastical unity of 
the ministrations of Birimis, England may be said to date. 

Converts to missionary from Rome. The whole body of the English clergy now 

CKristian't Northumbria the good work acknowledged the sujnemacy of the see 
^ was begun by Paulinus, a of Canterbury, and began to meet in 
'flower of St. Augustine, and encouraged national synods for legislation and mutual 
‘'Y King Edwin, who succeeded, on the encouragement. Thus the nadon was 
d' ath of Ethelbert, to the paramount schooled by the Church in habits of 
! 'sition among the rulers of the English, common eiction and self-government. 
' nt Edwin fell in battle against the Welsh Apart from this great service, the new 
'i'd Mercians in 633, and Northumbrian religion deserves gratitude for the stimulus 
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which it gave to intellectual activity. It 
iu^pircd the religious poetry of Ciedmon, 
who died in 680, and of his anonymous dis- 
ciple in whose 1 endering of | 

the Old Saxon (Icnesis we m 

have an anticipation of ^ 

Milton’s genius ; and in the ^ 

person of the Venerable B 

Bede (673-735) it produced H 

the greatest historian of H 

the Dark Ages, and one of H 

those encyclojKedic scholars B 

who handed on the torch H 

of learning tlirough a ])eriod K 

of general ignorance. What- U 

ever learning, intellectual B| 

activity, or pocitic imagina- K 

tion existed in the early 
Knglish was encouraged and H 

l)rotected by tlui new re- HI 

ligion. With the internal 
squabbles of tlui English ^ 
kingdoms and the vicissi- 
tudes of their early struggles 
for su])remacy tlu* historian 
need not concern himself. 


Nature to remain poor and thinly popu- 
lated, she was further weakened by the 
feuds of Bernicia and Deira. Her kings, 
moreover, allowed them- 
selves to be distracted from 
P English affairs by ill-judged 

schemes for the conquest 
of the Piets and Scots. 
Mercia rose to prominence 
on the. ruins of Northum- 
brian greatness. Cut oh 
from the sea on every side, 
composed of heterogeneous 
elements, backward in civi- 
lisation, Mercia nevertheless 
succeeded, urKler Offa’srule, 
in dominating all her 
neighbours (757-796). This 
I sovereign drove the Kelts 

V . still further to the west, 

t fixed the boundary 

between Wales and Eng- 
land by constructing the 
BjljjflB great earthwork known as 

Offa’s Dyke. Under his 
guidance England first en- 


Aft(‘t the d(!ath of Oswiu, CiEDMON cross at whitby tered into the sphere of 

in 670 N..rllminl.iia rapidly European j.olitics ; he was 

Stink Iiom IkM paramount o* Caedmon, a servant of the monastery at oil frienrllv ff'rm'S witli 
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posiiion. J.^oomca o y sacred history. ca?dmon died in 680. Charles the Great, and 


: Caedmon, a servant of the monastery at oil frieildl V 
/hitby, who sang all the principal events | . 

sacred history. Caedmon died in 680 . Gliarles the 


terms with 
Great, and 




|ar«ally*^ts^^ld Lns of^the oldest Scottish 
landed upon Iona with twelve disciple.s. Here thevbii!lfa*SftnSei w^^en St. Columba, leaving the shores of Ireland. 

not .a. force upon the plains .f Mara^'^oar^^ *ro*„id Wlfl? loSa ^ 



KING EGFRID *-AND CUTHBERT, THE HERMIT OF FARNE ISLAND 


1 1 ! this illustration Egfrid, king of Northumberland, is seen offering the bishopric of Hexham to Cuthbert, who had 
originally been a shepherd boy, but became a monk at Melrose, and subsequently led the life of a hermit on an islet 
off the Northumbrian coast. It is not known whether the humble servant of the Church accepted the king’s offer, but 
in 68.') he was consecrated Bishop of Lindisfarne, which he resigned soon afterwards to return to his hermitage. He 
died in 687, and was buried at Lindisfarne. Two hundred years later, in consequence of the ravages of the Northmen, 
his remains were removed, and ultimately found a resting place on the hill where Durham Cathedral now stands. 

I'rom tho for the fresco l>y William Bell Scott .'»t W.illini^ton Hall, NortluiiiilM iland 


respected, though disliked and feared, by 
the pa])acy, now reawakening to a sense 
of its European obligations. But Otta 
died before the power of Mercia could be 
consolidated, and within thirty years 
\\essex had supplanted Offa’s dynasty 
the supremacy. 

The victory of Wessex was due to King 
hgbert (802-839), whom, in his younger 
^hiys, the hostility of Offa had driven to take 
I' luge at the Frankish court. The lessons 
‘ lined at Aachen by the exile were 
)t thrown away. When he returned, 
<:!ier the death of his enemy, it was to 


establish for himself in England a position 
analogous to that ludd ui)on the conti- 
nent by Charles the Great. He incor- 
porated in his kingdom the j)rovinces 
of Sussex, Surrey, Kent aiul Essex; 
the rulers of East Anglia. Mercia, Nor- 
thumbria, and North Wales became his 
vassals, and the West Welsh were confined 
within the narrow limits of Cornwall. 
North of the Thames and west of Offa’s 
Dyke his power rested on insecure founda- 
tions, but he had sketched the plan of 
the political edifice which his dynasty 
was to complete. H. W. ('. Davis 
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SPAIN AND ITS CONQUERORS 

UNDER THE GOTHS & SARACEN INVASIONS 


union with tlio Roman Empire 

^ Imd at first been an indisputable 
advantage to Spain. A^'rieultureandcattle- 
brecdin.-i^ won' oncour '^^ed, excellent roads 
and brid^^es were made, acpieducts wen' 
built for the towns, liarbours were con- 
s' ructed and im[)rov(‘d. But the ruinous 
economic ])olicv of the emj)en)rs, which 
reduced Italy to an uninhabited wilder- 
ness, be^an to make its fatal results 
f^radually apparent in Spain. 

In tlu^ Iberian ])eninsula those enormous 
latifiindia, oi* estates, spran^^ up, the owners 
of wlii('li led a luxurious and usc^less life 
in tlu' towns, while f^an^^s of slaves 
drove the plough wlu're free men had once 
gaiu('(l their daily bread in zealous 
toil, riu' country folk were cheat (‘d out 
of tlu'ir anc(‘stral acres in all kinds of 
wa\'s, and went to swell the ])arasitic 
proletariat of the towns. Civic pride' died 

_ , out, and the municii)alities 

Rome s Vices . . . . . ' . 

n , , became coj)ies in miniature ol 

r«T^r Konic -like Rome, corrupt, 

in pain and iuhaliited by a |)ojnilation 
to whom work was as hateful as vice' was 
familiar. The* nation leist its vitality anel 
its personality, its warlike spirit aiiei 
its le)ve of preigress. Those who still 
re'tained some degre'O eif vigeiur expressed 
their heistility towarels the excesses of 
a hypertre)})iued civilisatiein, after the 
fashion of the half-subdued highlandeu's 
in the north, by jeiining the banditti 
e)f the memntains, wheise* numbers in- 
(Tease'el to a dangerous exte t, an 1 whn 
became a facteir of very serious import 
in the daily life of the nation. Jewish 
immigration, which had been especially 
extensive under Domitian, at last assumed 
such in’oportions that at the time of the 
(lOths we find the Jews forming an 
important and dangerous element of the 
population. The general advantage to the 
country was very small, as the piudir:tive 
|)owers of the nation were not appreciably 
increased by the mercantile Semites. 
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When Christianity gained a footing 
on the peninsula, it might have fulfilled 
the task that lay before it - namely, to end 
the growing sterility of the spiritual 
life, and to lay the founctations of a dc'- 
velopment ui)on different lines ; but it 
could not, and would not, breathe fresh life 
into the civilisation of the ancient world, 
r'l. - 4- which it was essentiall\- 

^ indifferen' or hostile; and it 
PeniLula equally powerless to shatter 

its dull, ster otyped formalism 
without that external aid which was after- 
wards provided by the u])heaval of the* 
great migrations. Heathen jihilosophy 
and poetry were replaced by theological 
disputation, which was equally fruitlc'ss, 
and was carried on with great anirno^iU'. 
It entailed the useless expenditure of tlu' 
nation’s entire intellectual powers at a 
time when the barbarians were thundering 
at the very gates. One great problem, 
however, Christianity solved : it replaced 
the ])()litical ties of the Roman Fm[)ire, 
which was then ui)on the point of dissolu- 
tion, by a s|)iritual bond, which united the 
nations of luirope, and enabled them to 
take uj) the old civilisation, to preserve it, 
and to imj)rove it for themselves. 

Christianity made but a late entry into 
Spain. For a long time the growing 
Christian communities remained unnotici il 
and undisturbed. They developed an 
organisation of their own, and kept pea(e 
among themselves, while in other district 
. . of the Roman Empire theo 
deposition differences of opinion 

o pos a c begun to excite enmitv. 

s ops persecutions took 

jdace in the year 287, and are es})* - 
cially remarkable for the fact that wlu n 
the Spanish Christians had depos< d 
certain apostate bishops, and electrd 
others in their stead, they addressed them- 
selves to the bishops of Carthage 1 'i* 
confirmation of their action, and did n d 
appeal to the authority of the Po} - ' 
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who had already begun to exercise his 
supremacy over the Church. 

' In the year 297 the first Spanish martyrs 
suffered death — the Bishop Fructuosus of 
Tarraconia, with two of his priests ; and 
in 303 the number of " martyrs rose con- 
siderably during the persecutions of 
(ialerius Maximianus. Here, as every- 
where, repressive measures resulted only 
in the wider extension of Christianity. 
When the new faith emerged victorious 
under Constantine, there were already 
nineteen bishoprics in Spain, the incum- 
hents of which met in solemn council at 
llliberis, not far from the modern Granada, 
to regulate the affairs of the S])anish 
( hurch. Their resolutions indicate a stern 
determination to preserve the purity of 
the Church and the morals of its members. 
During the subsequent struggles between 
(he Arians and Athanasians, the Spaniards, 
under their most famous bishoj), liosiiis, 
remained firm adherents of the Athanasian 
teaching. 

However, even in .Spain degeneration 
appeared only too rapidly. The Church 
certainly provided an intellectual and 
nt • t A Spiritual means of escaj)c from 
Cloistered intolerable conditions of 

Christianity life; but those condi- 

in Favour . li 1 

tions were in no way altered, 

and a great impulse was given to the un- 
li('althy growth of monasticism. In the 
cloister alone could that equality which 
was an essential element in early Chris- 
tianity be realised, and retirement from 
tlu' social life was inculcated as a duty, 
Tlie result was that the bisho]xs were 
obliged to make stringent regulations 
against the excessive growth of morias- 
ti(asm. 

That ehnnent of fanaticism in the Iberian 
races which in later times was to work 
such dreadful effects showed itself even 
thus early. In opposition to the orthodox 
churches of the country, which were 
louuded upon dogma, communities of 
rustics had been formed in Spain, just 
‘IS under a variety of titles Christians in 
l‘‘ith divided themselves from Christians 
in name, seeking blessedness after their 
fashion. The best characteristic of 
tljis kind of sectarianism is generally its 
Iniimlessness ; and the Gnostic communi- 
ti^ ' in Spain, at the head of which, at 
n*' ^^t^ir^ni.ng of the fifth century, was 
‘^■’^cillianus, were no exception to this 
. Certain orthodox bishops considered 
‘f the highest importance to break 


up these harmless and right-living dis- 
senting communities ; they denounced 
them to the emperors and the Pishop of 
Rome, and when Maximus, a Spaniard, 
was elected emperor they persuaded him 
to order the execution of the heads of this 
party, and of Priscillianus in particular. 
They even urged the creation of a formal 
TK B* court of inquisition, a project 
• dilficulty 

Sol “Ll frustrated. These Gnostic 
societies arose not only be- 
cause the creeds of the Church failed 
to satisfy their members, but also as a 
protest against the prevalent immorality 
and corruption, which resulted from the 
unhapi)y conditions of social life, and 
with which the Church was powerless to 
cope. Tlie Gnostics themselves had no 
other remedy for tins evil except that of 
renunciation and retirement ; they could 
not invigorate decaying society. Thus, 
when the northern barbarians pas.sed the 
threshold of the Pyrenees they found the 
country sunk in spiritless resignation. 
No one seemed to think it worth while 
to strike a blow in defence of the old in- 
stitutions, now hollow and coiTuj)t ; the 
landed proprietors attem])ted to taste the 
pleasures of life in wild orgies before the 
pageant reached its close, and the mass of 
the ])eople seemed entirely indifferent to 
their fate. Thus, the Roman period of 
Spanish history came to an end in an 
inglorious tor]:)or. 

Thanks to its ]K)sition, the Iberian 
peninsula was long S])ared the attacks 
of the (icrman migratory tribes. As a 
matter of fact, the country was almost 
iinpri’gnable as long as the passes on the 
north were protected by a small force. 
When, in the year 407, the British legion 
chose Constantine as emj)eror in opposi- 
tion to Honorius, some distinguished 
Spaniards raised an armed force from 
the slaves and labourers on their estates, 
and successfully held the }>asscs of the 
« ^ ^ Pyrenex's until Spain rccog- 

® , nised the usurper in the 
Rights ofthc year. This last effort 

pamar s Spaniards had import- 

ant consequences for them. Constans, 
the son of Constantine, deprived them of 
the right of guarding the j)asscs, and en- 
trusted this duty to the Hononans, a 
body of untrustworthy troops, picked up 
from several nationalities. The leaders of 
the Vandals, the Suevi and the Alani, 
who were then roving about in Southern 
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Gaul, had no difliculty in coming to an 
understanding with tliose redoubtable 
defenders. In the year 409 the dreaded 
barbarians broke into the unhappy 
country, and the inhabitants submitted 
to fate almost without a struggle. 

The result was an extraordinary de- 
crease in the jx)]nilation. As there was 
little or no serious lighting, 
the number of the slain could 
not have been great ; but the 
in pain utter devastation of the country 
jiroduccd a withering famine, and the 
jdagiK' broke out with great violence 
among the starved jiojmlation. When the 
conquerors themselves began to suffer, 
they were (jbliged, whether willingly or 
not, to restore some form of order which 
should, at least, permit the cultivation 
of the soil. They divided the i>eninsula 
among thems(^lves by lot : the Suevi and 
part of the Vandals took the North-west, 
the r(*mainiug Vandals took Hjctica — 
that is, the* South ; tlu^ Alans took 
Lusitania, and the southern ixirtion of 
Tarraconia, while the rest of this province 
was l(!lt to the Roman viceroy, (ierontius, 
who had assisted the (ierman invaders out 
of hatn'd for (^)nstantine. As before, 
the races in the mountains on the north 
.seem to have preserved their indeiiendence. 
(icTontius was kilk^d soon after in the 
struggle with the (iauls, and the Alans 
took ])ossession of the territory assigned 
to him. 

Meanwhile, the Roman capital had been 
pressed to the uttermost extreme by the 
Western (h)ths, and had sought to save 
itself iiy inviting the (ioths to undertake 
the recoiKpiest of Gaul and .Spain, in the 
ho])e that the barbarians would either 
destroy or ket'p one another in check. 
In the year 414 the hist bands of (ioths, 
under Athaulf, appeared in the modern 
C atalonia ((iotalonia). A year later, 
under Wallia, they had overrun the entires 
peninsula, and were prevented only by 
« . . chance from carrving the war 

Driven”©'^ into Africa itself. The (ierman 
the Mo«nte?n» races already settled in Si,ain 
were driven into the wild 
North-west, and Roman governors were 
reinstated in the provinces, while the Cioths 
themselves retained the possessions in 
Aquitania and Catalonia which had been 
assigned to them by the emperor. And 
it is a strange and significant fact that 
when the hated barbarians were driven 
into tlie Galician mountains, numbers of 
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the natives joined their ranks, preferrinij 
to share danger and freedom with the wild 
sons of the North rather than bow theii 
necks again under the yoke of the Roman 
military bureaucracy. Here we have tin 
clearest jiossible firoof that the world 
wide empire of Rome was on the point 
of collaj)se. 

The Germans in Galicia, who, for want 
of better occupation, had been carrying on 
incessant war among themselves, now 
made a second irruption into the country. 
The Roman governor, Castinus, 
abandoned by his German auxiliaries at 
the iTK^ment of greatest need, and over- 
thrown in Ha.dica by the Vandals in 422 ; 
the richest province of Spain, which then, 
apparently, gained its name Andalusia 
(Vandalitia), fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. Shortly afterwards a Vandal 
fleet made a descent upon the Balearic 
Islands, whither the riches of the Spaniards 
had been conveyed, and carried off these 
carefully guarded treasures. 

SoriKi remnants of the love of freedom 

were manifested in the Spanish towns: 

Carthagena and Seville attempted to shako 

xk r IK barbarian yoke, but 

• D ]xiid very dearly for the effort . 

in Possession L ,1 i , , 

. (arthagena was destroyed 

oi^^pain entirely, and Seville Was 

sacked. The Vandals then crossed into 
Africa, and Andalusia again fell into Roman 
hands. But after a few years the Suevi 
replaced the departed Vandals, and left 
nothing to the Roman governors, save the 
}>r()vince of Tarraconia. At last the V\’estern 
Goths took the field, and, under their king. 
Theoderic II., finally reduced the whole 
of Spain. The Suevi were restricted to a 
portion of Galicia, were obliged to submit 
to the Goths, and continued for some time, 
like the native mountain tribes in the 
north, half independent and ever ready to 
create disturbance among the valleys ol 
their mountain district. The king of tin* 
Western (^oths, Eurich (466-484), was 
recognised by the court at Rome as the 
lawful possessor of Spain and Southern 
Gaul. 

The period of West Gothic supremacy 
falls naturally into two unequal portions, 
the dividing f)oint being marked by the 
conversion of Recared from Arianisni 
to the orthodox belief. It was an unfor- 
tunate circumstance that most of the 
German migratory races had adopted the 
Arian form of Christianity, and clung 
firmly to that belief, while the subjugaied 
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peoples of the Roman Empire, in particular 
the Spaniards, were fanatical adherents 
of the orthodox teaching. 

We may assert that Arianism was the 
ruin of the Vandals in Africa. During 
the centuries of Roman rule national 
differences had disappeared, and, con- 
sequently, the fair-haired barbarians 
began to adopt the civilisation which 
they had conquered, and found their 
origin no bar to their progress. But these 
national divergencies had been replaced 
by the sharper line of demarcation of 
religious belief ; the more insignificant the 
)X)ints of difference were, the more passion- 
ately did men cling to their own creeds. 
The Goths were too keen not to recognise 
that the maintenance of their power 
depended, in the long run, upon the 
closeness of their union with the native 
inhabitants. The Eastern Goth, Theudes, 
the guardian of Amalarich, broke through 
the prevailing customs about 560, married 
a noble Spanish lady, and formed a body- 
guard of Spanish troops. There are many 
instances of similar attempts to promote 
mutual friendship between the races. 

The far-seeing among the 
mg gi A Goths must have been all 

Christians ^he more pained by the 

religious opi)osition be- 
tween the conquerors and the natives, 
because the spirit of hostility, which with 
time grew loss marked, was continually re- 
animated by the narrow bigotry of the 
(iothic princes. Thus, King Agila (549-554) 
instituted and organised the persecution of 
the orthodox Christians. A considerable 
amount of trouble abroad was also brought 
about by the Arianism of tne Goths. There 
was much friction with the Franks, for 
Frankish princesses who had married Goths 
loiind themselves beset by })roselytising 
Arians. 

The Emperor Justinian, the conqueror of 
the heretical Vandals, made serious prepara- 
tions, in conjunction with the orthodox in 
Spain, for reconquering the lost province. 
He actually succeeded in getting i)ossession 
of some towns on the south-east coast in 
the year 552. From that time war with the 
Byzantines was one of the permanent duties 
of the Gothic rulers ; but even the warlike 
heovigild, who everywhere firmly estab- 
lished the Gothic power, could not entirely 
^h'ive the Byzantines from the country. 

Under the government of Leovigild 
(568 -586), however, who was a vigorous 
^^ipporter of Arianism, a revolution had 


already begun. The eldest son of the 
king, Hcrmenegild, who was afterwards 
canonised, was converted to the Athanasian 
belief, chiefly through the efforts of his 
Frankish wife, Ingund ; the mere fact of 
this conversion was enough to excite the 
inhabitants of several towns of Andalusia, 
where the j)rinc(^had made some stay, 
p . to a revolt against the king, 

‘I" 

Put to DeatK Hcrmenegild in his place. The 
revolt was su])pressed, and a 
second, which was supported by the By- 
zantines and vSuevi, met with no success ; 
Hermencgild was taken prisoner and put 
to death l)y the king’s orders. 

However, this unsuccessful rising was 
only the j)rehide to a general change in 
Gothic belief, a change which j)olitical 
exj^ediency demanded. Recared, the 
successor of Leovigild (586-60 ), adopted 
the Athanasian belief in the tenth month 
of his reign, and was supported by his 
people witli but little dissent. The Arian 
writings were collected and burned on a 
certain day by the king’s orders. The 
strained relations which had existed 
between conquerors and compiered were 
removed ; the clergy, who had clung most 
closely to the Roman civilisation, and had 
most zealously stimulated opposition to 
the barbarians, saw that the time of its 
triumph had come, and pro])ared to enjoy 
the splendour of the Church, triumphant 
after the days of sacrifice and persecution. 
In a short time the i)roud (jothic princes 
had learned to scan anxiously the faces of 
the prelates of their realm, when impor- 
tant decisions were hanging in the balance, 
and exchanged j)ro found communications 
with learned bishops upon doubtful points 
of Christian dogma. 

Social conditions in S])ain had in no 
way deteriorated under Gothic rule. The 
victyrs, indeed, claimed two-thirds of the 
country for themselves ; but the serfs 
who had to till the land for them found 
^ . their masters just and kind at 

. heart, if rough in manners, 
their rule greatly preferable 
in pAin scourge of the corrupt 

Roman landowners. Moreover, a third 
of the arable land was left to the Spaniards, 
who were, thus far, in free and undisputed 
possession, and were by degrees admitted 
to share the privileges and responsibilities 
of the Goths. After the schism in the 
Church had been healed, property began 
steadily to pass into the hands of the 
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clergy, to the ultimate benefit of the 
vastly preponderating native population. 
In ijome exceptional cases taxation seems 
to have been excessively high ; but, as a 
general rule, the kings were satisfied with 
the gifts of their free subjects and with the 
income accruing from the royal domains. 
It is reasonable to sui)posc that this 
improvement in social con- 
”**'‘/*Y** ditions brought about an 
f^h G fh morals of 

® ® ® rising Sj)anish generations. 

The example of the (iothic ])coj)les also 
(^\(*rcised a gu'eat influence. The testimony 
(wen of their op|)oncnts ascribes to them 
from the outset all the virtues of the 
(iermanic national character - faithful- 
ness, U[)rightness, and social ]nirity ; the* 
strong contrast which they formed to the 
Roman corruj)tion may be deduced from 
the fact that in the mouth of the (ioths the 
word “ Roman,” by which they denoted 
all native Sj)aiiiards, was a synonyni for 
liar and cheat. Tlie sim])le morality of 
the (ioths was also manifested in their 
legal code, the “ lex visigotarum,” issued to 
(ioths and Spaniards under ('hindasvinth 
(()4r-(j4id and Reccesvinth (f)49 (>72) ; 
this was founded upon the Roman civil 
law, but was fn'c from hair-splitting and 
(iuibbl(‘s. 

Only a small fraction of the S})anish popu- 
lation resisted the (iothic rule -namely, 
those highlanders in the north who had 
not been ]iro])erly subjugated even under 
the Romans, and who continued to 
make occasional incursions from the 
Asturian and Hiscayan mountains. The 
Tioths newer subdued thenn completely, 
though ('hristianity gradually took root 
among them. In the struggle between 
(dnistianity and Islam they still had an 
important jxirt to ]ilay in history. 

Though the native population gradually 
adjusted itself to existing conditions, 
there was another peoj)le who refused 
to be assimilated, and remained as a 
H th foreign and deleterious body in 
Jews ^ organism of Gothic Spain. 

Grew Rich have already observed 

the Jews who were expelled 
from Italy under Domitian came, for 
the most part, to Spain, and there, as 
elsewhere, speedily enriched themselves 
through financial affairs. The Goths 
found them setthd in every town, and 
ready, even under the new government, 
to continue a business that contributed 
but little to the social prosperity. It 
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seems that the Arian Goths, who were at 
first looked upon with suspicion by the 
Christian Spaniards, made friendly ad- 
vances to the Jews, who were in a position 
similar to their own. Many Gothic 
princes were not ashamed, when they 
were pressed for money, to turn to Jewish 
usurers ; the Arian kings also raised no 
obstacles to the suspicious operations of 
the chosen people, and contented them- 
selves with the imposition of a tax on 
Jews, which formed a considerable part of 
the royal revenue. 

As usual in such cases, the Jews, from 
a financial, became a political, power. 
As k)ng as the Jews were allowed only to 
accumulate hoards of coin there was a 
natural limit to the activities even of the 
most grinding usurer ; but when they 
were allowed to possess real property, and 
to make slaves of free men, then the 
unprofitable and ruinous methods of 
Jewish capitalism gained unbounded scope. 
Especially disgraceful was the trade in 
slaves and castrated children which 
Jewish speculators carried on with the 
Arab settlements. Under King Egizji 
p .... (687 701) the situation had 

o I tea become unbearable, and led 
^ catastrophe. The king 

attempted to bring over the 
Jewish cajntalists to the Christian Church 
by the promise of nobility and immunity 
from taxation, while the refractory wcih' 
expelled from the country. But it was 
discovered that the new converts wen' 
plotting a revolt with those who had 
emigrated to Mauretania, a movement 
which the numlK'rs and wealth of the 
Jews made extremely dangerous ; n'- 

course was then had* to measures of the 
greatest severity. There is no possible 
doubt that the Jews, as a result of these 
events, had an important share in the 
conquest of Spain by the Arabs. 

It is, ])erhaps, idle to inquire how a 
country and a nation would have deve- 
loped if an irruption from without had 
not given a different directum to all its 
striving after progress ; but we may, ai 
least, conclude that, had it escaped th*' 
Saracen invasion, Spain, like the rest ol 
Western Europe, would have fallen undiM 
the feudal system. Signs already be 
tokened an unavoidable breach betweei' 
the royal house and the nobility. Th 
nobles attempted to limit the ancien 
right of the people freely to elect thei' 
king, so as to increase the influence o’ 
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the upper classes. The clergy strength- 
ened their temporal power, and the 
stronger among the kings endeavoured 
to make their position hereditary. Under 
the corrupting influence of the Roman 
elc'inent in the iwjmlation even the high 
morality of the Gothic {)eoj)le gradually 
degenerated. Before our gaze is unfoldt‘d 
a long series of wars unscrupulously waged, 
treaties disgracefully co:icluded. 

In France absolute monarchy had finally 
won the day, while in Germany and 
Italy total disruption and confusion were 
the result. Spain, too, it seems, would 
Jiere have had a worthy task to accom- 
plish in the recreation of European civilisa- 
tion. But fate willed that it should exert 
an influence, extraordinary, though tran- 
sitory, of quite another nature on the his- 
tory of human civilisation. The fact tliat 
the greater ]:)art of Spain was conquered 
by the followers of Islam, and that the old 
j)o])ulation was not thereby destroyed, 
produced a brilliant complexity of Roman 
and Oriental civilisation at the jxniod 
when feudal chivalry was at the lieight 
of its developiiK'nt in the rest of Europe. 

. . The Ciothic kingdom was torn 

/a*'*k*'* by internal dissensions when the 
Invasion Arab bands cast longing 

glances across the strait towards 
.smiling Andalusia, which promised a prize 
tar surpassing any that the wild mountains 
nl Mauretania had to offtn*. The Arabic 
g('ueral, Musa ben Noseir, had Ix'guii the 
subjection of the district of Mauretania in 
llie year 697, and had, in the inain, com- 
plet(‘d his task after several years of war- 
l.ire. But his greatest success consisted in 
th(' fact that h(' had inspired a jwtion of 
tlie warlike B('rber tribe with enthusiasm 
lor Islam, and had enlisted them under his 
standard. He had thus created a reserve 
Inice, which was to be of the greatest 
Jinportance in every further undertaking, 
lor upon it Spanish Islam depended for a 
n iitury, the position of Islam in Spain 
being untenable without Mg.uretania. 

The rulers of the Gothic kingdom, who 
possessed some settlements on the African 
^^ale of the strait, do not seem to have 
recognised the danger which thus threa- 
hned them, although Musa had pushed 
forward a strong force under his lieu- 
f^ nant, Tarik, as far as Tangier, and had 
^'rested this town from their grasj). It 
i"' clear that certain Gothic nobles first 
•'housed in Musa the idea of an invasion 
^^1 Spain. It would, however, have been 

I c 


quite possible for the (ioths, if they had 
forgotten their internal differences, to 
have prevented the landing of the Arabs. 
The town of Ceuta, perhaps the last ‘ 
remnant of the Byzantine possessions in 
Africa, repelled all Musa’s attacks, and 
an Arab fleet was utterly defeated by the 
Gothic navy und(‘r Theodomir in 7o(). 

'Ti. At- Un fortunately, the ai)proach 

The Gothic 

^ , . Eminre m confusion. I he king, 

Confusion reigned since 

the year 701, was by no means ecpial to 
his responsibilities, and in his efforts to 
restrain the threatening advance of feu- 
dalism, had rushed into the extremes of 
cruelty to which weak rulers are prone. 
‘Among other crimes, he caused the duke 
Theodefred of Cordova to be blinded, and 
thereby created an implacable enemy in 
his son Roderick, who apparently took 
refuge with the mountaineers in the 
north. Rodi'i'ick succeeded in collecting 
a body of Spanish and Gothi ' adherents 
and in overthrowing Witiza n 710. But a 
breach in the (iothic nation was thus 
brought about which could never be 
re pain'd. 

The downfall of Witiza was not merely 
th(‘ removal of a man unworthy of rule; 
a numlK'r of important families who 
had been his supj)orters lost their [lower 
at the same time'. Many ambitious nobles 
considered the new occujiant of the throne 
a usurper, and thought they had an ecjual 
right to tlK^ crown. In tlu'ir blind rag('. 
they grasped at the first hand which 
offered helj). Emissaries of tin.' defeated 
faction, among them Witiza’s brother, 
()j)])as, the Archbishoj) of Seville, betook 
tlu'mselves to Musa’s camp, and invited 
him to tight against Roderick. The Arab 
chroniclers narrat(' romantic occurrences, 
such as are born of the ])opular imagina- 
tion, , which is ever ready to surround the 
fall of a mighty kingdom with the glamour 
of legend and fabU' ; the fact is, that 
the feudal system, with its 
insatiable lust for power and 
dominion, a spirit that was 
destined to flourish so long in 
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the rest of Eurojie, was in this country 
the ultimate cause of these events. 
Musa at once sent a small force under 
Tarik across the strait by way of trial. 
Tarik found the representations of the 
Gothic conspirators tnu', the country rich 
and but weakly defended. After his 
return Musa placed under his command 
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an army of 12,000 men, which was after- 
wards increased to 17,000. He took no 
part in the campaign' himself, and appar- 
ently desired Tarik to do nothing more 
than gain a firm footing in Andalusia, 
whereupon he proposed to follow with the 
main army and to conclude the struggle. 
In pursuance of this plan, most of the 
. . Arabs remained in Africa, and 

. . the Berl)crs formed the majority 

y.c»on...nof xarik’s troops. When he 

A a ttsia y(3ar 71 1, at that 

rock fortress which since then has borne the 
name of Tank’s rock ((iibraltar), he met 
with only slight resistance, as King Roderick 
had made practically no ]n(*j)arations for 
defence. With the help of his (iothic allies, 
Tarik was able to lay waste Southern 
Andalusia at his leisure. 

At length, the Gothic levies and their 
Spanish subjects were assembled. In 
numbers Roderick’s army was considerably 
superior to that of Tarik ; and when the 
armies met in a bloody battle at Xeres de 
la Frontera, the mailed cavalry of the 
Goths might have won the victory had 
not the treachery of Witiza’s. adherents 
thrown their ranks into confusion. Thus 
the fate of the kingdom was decided in one 
great battle in July 19 26th, 711. The 
Goths fled in utter rout ; their king dis- 
ap})eared in the confusion, and was never 
seen again. The vict(uaous Arabs had no 
intention of handing over the crown to 
Witiza’s faction, but took possession of 
Spain in the caliph’s name. Musa, whose 
jealousy was excited by Tarik’s brilliant 
victory, came over immediately, and 
completed the subjugation of the country. 

The history of Islam in Spain appears 
to be one wild confusion when considered 
in detail ; but when regarded from a 
sufficiently com])rehcnsive })oint of view, 
it resolves itself without difficulty into 
certain periods and stages, which follow 
naturally upon one another. After the 
conquest of the country and the failure of 
Spaiapart invaders’ attempts to push 
of Saracen ^^^^'^"'vard into hrance, Spam 
Empire ^^^^ame a member of the Saracen 
Empire; but its most remote 
member, and one destined by its position 
and geographical characteristics to be 
independent. In fact, the country speedily 
severed its connection with the central 
power, and became an independent and 
miniature caliphate, its organisation 
being based on the lines of the caliph’s 
empire. The second period coincides 
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with the greatest prosperity of this 
Spanish caliphate. 

The feudal tendencies peculiar to 
kingdoms founded on conquest soon 
manifested themselves. The component 
parts of the Spanish kingdom kept strug- 
gling for greater independence, and, at 
length, the caliphate became but the 
shadow of its earlier greatness, while on 
the north Christian, provinces increased in 
strength, and threatened the small and 
heljdess provinces of Islam with total 
destruction. Then we see how closely 
Islam bound Southern Spain to Africa. 
Twice was the Mohammedan power saved 
from destruction by the rulers of Morocco, 
who, seemingly at least, restored the unity 
of the Saracen possessions. When this help 
was at last withdrawn; a Moorish kingdom 
held out for centuries in the mountains of 
(iranada, and succumbed at last to the 
united attacks of the Christian rulers. 
The last and saddest period begins with 
the fall of Granada ; it comprises the vain 
attempts to convert the Moors to Chris- 
tianity and the despairing revolt of the 
Moriscos, and it ends with the complete 
^ expulsion of the Moors from 
Spain. Parallel with the pro- 
® * gress thus outwardly mani- 

tested, there runs a course of 
development below the surface. From 
the original mixture of populations 
there is formed the Moorish people, who 
finally appear as an ethnological unity, 
although, in the course of history, they 
arc continually receiving accessions of 
fresh blood. As we rarely have an oppor- 
tunity in historical times for observ- 
ing so closely the formation of new people, 
the rise of the Moors demands our closest 
attention. Especially do we see how a 
common spiritual belief — in this case 
Islam — can serve as a temporary bond of 
union until separate groups have coalesced, 
and differences of language and physique 
have been modified or have disappeared. 
The work of unification was finally accom- 
plished by the Arab language. 

The native Spaniards who remained in 
the country formed the main stock 
of the population ; they themselves were 
a product of the blending of Iberians, 
Kelts and Romans. Many Goths also 
remained, and if converted to Islam, con- 
tinued to enjoy a portion of their property 
and influence ; for example, the feudal 
lords of Murcia sprang from an ancient 
Gothic family ; and upon the fall of the 
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caliphate, an independent Moorish state 
arose in Aragon, with Saragossa as its 
capital, the rulers of which could also 
boast of Gothic descent. Elsewhere the 
Arabs simply took the place of the Gothic 
lords, and were careful not to disturb 
the tributary native population. Simi- 
larly, in the towns, the Spanish inhabi- 
tants were, for the most part, allowed to 
remain. 

The Arabs formed the new Spanish 
nobility. They were the real exponents 
of the beliefs of Islam and of the policy of 
conquest connected therewith ; but they 
were not, in any sense, a united body, 
fighting on behalf of one faith. No 
matter how far they pushed their brilliant 
campaigns, to their new homes they 
brought their racial feuds and family 
quarrels, and they drew swords upon their 
own brethren almost more cheerfully than 
upon the enemies of their faith, being 
ever ready to avenge old blood-feuds or 
recent insults. Especially noticeable is 
the hostility which appears under many 
names between the pure-blooded Bedouins 
of Upper Arabia, who generally appear as 
the Kaisite, or Mahadit, party, 
r e the party of the Jemenites, 

^ A Kelbites, which comprised 
o ecuii a peasants and town popula- 
tion. Spain saw many a murderous 
battle of this kind, such as the famous 
struggle at Secunda in 741, when the 
Kelbites were defeated. It was chiefly 
owing to these battles that the Arab ele- 
ment, which had at first preponderated, 
gradually began to lose ground, not alto- 
gether to the advantage of civilisation 
in Moorish Spain. 

The Arabs had no means of replacing 
the men they lost ; but exactly the 
opposite was the case with the other race, 
the Berbers, whose rude power had really 
brought about the conquest of Spain and 
who settled side by side with the Arabs 
in the newly won territor}^ Repeatedly 
Spanish Islam became indebted to this 
people for its salvation, and such assistance 
invariably coincided with the immigra- 
tion of a large body of Berbers into 
Spain. The higher civilisation derived 
no advantage from them. Intellectual 
development suffered, in fact, irremediably 
through the growing influence of the 
bigoted, fanatical Berbers. 

The close connection with Africa, whence 
eame this strong infusion of Berber 
blood. With its unfavourable results, also 


occasioned the immigration of a con- 
siderable number of negroes, who entered 
the country as the slaves or bodyguard 
of the princes, and were gradually 
absorbed into the new population as 
it was being formed. They certainly enter 
into the composition of that motley 
and brilliant picture of the Mporish period 
^ in Si)ain which imagination 

Krnd'to easily depicts ; but their 

theM^rs upon the morals of 

the nation cannot be described 
as favourable. The main body of the 
Moorish population lived in the south 
of Spain, a region where the overflowing 
abundance of Nature’s gifts tends to 
enervate even the most vigorous race. 

In Carthaginian and Roman times the 
inhabitants of Andalusia w^re the most 
unwarlike and the most easily conquered 
of all the peoples in the peninsula ; during 
the period of Islam they retained this 
unenviable, reputation. The rulers of the 
country could not rely uj^on the inhabi- 
tants, and were, therefore, obliged to 
organise their armies round a strong 
nucleus of .foreign troo[)s ; similarly, at an 
earlier ])criod the Turdetani had enlisted 
Ccltiberian warriors in their service. 
These soldiers, who were of most diverse 
origin, contributed an additional element 
to the mixture of nationalities. During the 
period of the caliphate we find numerous 
“ Slavs ” in the service of the monarchs. 
Although all troops enlisted from the north 
of Europe were known generally by 
this name, yet we are apparently here 
concerned with those Slavonic prisoners 
of war who were taken in large numbers 
during the conquest and colonisation of 
Eastern Germany, and were transferred 
south by the Jews in course of trade. 
The Jewish traflic in slaves is mentioned 
by Germanic authorities of the period. 
Many of these northern soldiers made 
their permanent homes in Spain under the 
Moors, and intermingled with the rest of 
the population. Finally, the 
Jews, whose lucrative activity 
has been mentioned above, 
intermarried but little or not at 
all with the Moors of Islam ; but their num- 
bers and character made them important in 
another way. They had come in a body 
into Spain from Morocco in the wake 
of the Arabs. Those native Jews who had 
survived the earlier persecutions wel- 
comed the conquerors with open arms. 
They had every reason for doing so : the 
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era of the Moors in Spain was destined 
to be for the Jew a period of prosperity, 
both in the good and bad sense of the word. 

In the first period of Islam rule the 
different streams of ])opulcition flowed 
in parallel or transverse directions almost 
without intermingling. The conquest of 
the country was quickly accomplished 
after Musa reinforced Tank's 
™ * Berber force with the main 

D ^***1?^^ strength of the Arab army. 
Keealled (Generally sj^eaking, the victors 

behaved with great moderation, thanks 
to the commands of the cali])h and also 
t() the presence of Ciothic deserters in 
their ranks. Musa and Tarik were guilty 
of acts of aggression, and were speedily 
recalled. Sul)scquently the governors, 
who set up th(iir residence in Cordova, 
were changed constantly. 

The Arabs, who had had the least share 
in the fighting, succeeded in gaining for 
themselves the lion's share of the booty. 
Tliey divided the rich province of Anda- 
lusia among themsedves, and established 
thems(dves as the dominant landed class. 
Very few of them settled in the towns, 
where Christian and Mohammedan 
Spaniards lived side by side with the Jews 
in peace. Tlie Berlxas, who had ])onie 
the main brunt of the war, received the 
barren portions of the countrv, the higli 
tablelands of the interior, the northern 
frontier — whence they were speedily 
obliged to beat a partial retreat — and 
the bare mountains in the south. The 
Arabs were, for the moment, fairly well 
satisfied : Musa’s army had been largely 
composed of Jemenites and the old “De- 
fenders,” the ancient companions in arms 
of Mahomet, who had fallen into disrepute 
at the caliph’s court, and now found a 
refuge in Spain. But this was altered when 
a fresh wave of Arab immigrants swept 
into the peninsula. 

A terrible revolt of the Berber popula- 
tion in Africa, in the year 741, obliged 
Revolt of caliph Hischam to despatch 
»K R K Arabian troops, under the 
PopSo" Kolthum, against the 

rebe s ; he also sent Kaisite 
Arabs from Syria, whose racial hatred of 
Jcmienites and Defenders had often been 
displayed with portentous result, and after 
the bloody Battle of the Meadow had 
risen to fiercer heat. The African Arabs, 
who were also Jemenites for the most 
part, received the army of relief with deep 
mistrust ; many towns closed their gates 
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against the force, and the contingents of 
indigenous Arabs joined the army much 
against their will. Kolthum then attacked 
the Berbci army, and was defeated and 
slain. 

His nephew, Baldsch, * flung himself 
into Ceuta with 7,000 Syrian cavalry in 
the hope of escaping to Spain. He had 
failed to take into account the racial 
hatred of the Spanish Arabs. Abdalmelik, 
who was then governor of Spain, was a 
fanatical “ Defender,” and coolly allowed 
the Arabs to be reduced to the extremities 
of starvation by the Berbers who besieged 
them. An unexpected occurrence gav(^ 
the hard-pressed men ^ breathing space. 
The news of the revolt of the African 
Berbers had gone abroad in Spain, and 
the Berbers of that country, who were 
disregarded or despised by the Arabs, 
were stirred to a state of restlessness, 
which was further encouraged by sectarian 
fanatics. At length the outbreak came. 
The entire north of Spain took up arms. 
At this terrible crisis Abdalmelik resolved 


to call in the help of Baldsch and his 
Syrians. A promise was extorted from that 
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half-starved army that they 
would leave Spain when they 
had conquered the enemy : they 
were brought across, fed 


and clothed, and after several bloody 


battles the Berbers were completely 


crushed. Then, however, the inevitable 


dissensions among the Arabs broke out. 
A quarrel took place on the subject of the 
return to Africa. Baldsch seized Abdal- 


melik, and had him put to death in a 
shameful manner. Thereupon the Spanish 
Arabs took up arms, and made common 
cause with the Berbers. Baldsch gained 
a victory over them, but died of his wounds 
in 742. The war continued until the arrival 
of a new governor put an end to hostilities. 

The new immigrants obtained lands in 
Murcia, Granada, Malaga, Seville and 
Jaen. Henceforward, the old animosity 
between Syrians and Jemenites constantly 
broke out. Bloody battles were fought, 
and for a long period these internal 
dissensions were the predominant feature 
in the internal history of Mohammedan 
Spain. By degrees, however, the spirit 
of party died away under the influence of 
a new environment, and nothing remained 
to fight for. The work of reconciliation 
was completed by the closer fusion of the 


races. 
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RISE OF THE CHURCH IN THE WEST 


MISSIONARY ZEAL OF 

T he roaring waves of <he great migra- 
tions beat upon a twcjiold wall ; the 
Roman Empire colla])secl before their 
onslaught, but the Christian Church, 
though severely damaged, was able to 
survive the catastrophe. Even while 
the Teutonic nations in the vigour of 
their youth were dividing the empire as 
the spoil of victory, the Teutons were 
learning to bow the knee in reverence 
liefore the Church. Tt was no longer the 
('hurch ol a lew, a small community of 
siinpledieartcd men and wonicMi, but was 
already a widespread oi ganisation. More- 
over, it had received into itself the heathen 
masses, and these had in many places re- 
tained much of the spirit of heathenism, 
('reeds, too, had been formulated, and the 
(‘arly ties ol brotherhood had become* ('anon- 
ical obedience to the authority of t lie Church. 

Rut by reason of its very modilications, 
('hristianity was i^robably more capabk* of 
appeal to these rough nations, 
e eutons contradiction 

r w* . with their modes of thought and 
natural sympathies. The 
strength of that antagonism in which every 
heathen stood to Christianity was further 
broken in the case of these Teutonic nations 
by the fact that the migration had torn them 
from their native soil. The figures of their 
own gods grew pale when they found 
t hemselves surrounded by other mountains, 
streams and groves than those in which 
their native gods had hitherto lived. 
There was a third fact that facilitated the 
reception of CJiristianity by the Teutons, 
notwithstanding their entire hostility to 
the Roman Empire. When they came 
into cfm.tact with the Christian Church in 
larger numbers, there existed two abso- 
lutely opposed forms of Christianity, the 
( atholic and the Arian creeds. In the 
imperial church orthodoxy won the day, 
and the Arians were regarded as enemies. 
Hence it was possible for the Teutonic 
nationalities to accept Christianity and 
yet to retain their hostility to the Roman 


GREGORY THE GREAT 

Empire ; it was thus Arian Christianity 
which they accepted. 

So early as the third century Christianity 
had been preached even among the Coths, 
who dwelt on the shores of the Black Sea, 
by Christian prisoners. A Gothic bishoj) 
Tu Tfc * present at the Council of 
Three Days in 325. About thirty-five 

f'*p years later the Gothic bishop, 

Of Kome 

secrated in Constantinople, reduced the 
language of his people to writing and 
gave them a translation of the Bible. He 
worked among them for dccadt^s, con- 
tinuously spreading the Arian form of 
Christianity. \Vhen they began their 
devastating ,en.sfern march under Alaric, 
th(‘y plundered and ravaged the remnants 
of heathenism, but s])ared and reverenced 
th(i ('hristian sanctuaries. Tlie three days 
])lunder of Rome in 410 was concluded 
l)y a solemn procession in honour of the 
sacred vessels of the Church, which the 
victors had discovered in a hiding-place. 
From the Visigoths Christianity i)asscd in 
its Arian form to the Ostrogoths, Vandals, 
Burgundians, Suevi and Langobards. 

The first of these wandering nationalities 
to receive the Catholic faith in its pure form 
was that of the Franks. Chlodwig, or 
Clovis, had extended the Frankish domi- 
nion from the north to the Loire. The 
heathen conquerors felt that the Chris- 
tianity and the civilisation of the Romans 
whom they had conquered had given 
them an intellectual superiority. The 
king chose a Catholic Christian as his wife, 
and she was allowed to have her children 
baptised ; eventually she suc- 
ceeded herself in converting 
her husband “ to the Catholic 
law.” At the Christmas festival 
of 496 he received baptism at Rheirns, 
together with several thousands of his 
people, in great solemnity. It must be 
renembered that this was the nation 
which was to take a leading part in the 
mediaeval world. The Bishop of Vienne 
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was correct in his proi)hecy, when, in his 
(•ongratulatif)ns to the king on his baptism, 
he spoke of Clovis’s action as ensuring 
the triumph of Christianity over heathen- 
ism, and of C'atholicism over Arianism. 
The fierce life and death struggle through 
which the Christianity of the Gneco- 
Roman world had passed would be 
avoided in this instance, as Christianity 
had begun by conquering the Teutonic 
world. 

The question, however, remained 
whether ('hristianity would not excite 
struggles of another nature, whetlier these 


their own property, and the bestowal of 
ecclesiastical offices on the clergy as their 
right ? And would the Church admit 
these claims if they were advanced ? 
Would the Church extend her powers 
beyond her true limits, and claim supre- 
macy in the political sphere in order tr 
make the interference of laymen in 
ecclesiastical affairs an impossibility ? 

For the nioment the Church was so 
entirely occupied by the task of inducing 
these tumultuous and warlike nations to 
adopt a friendly attitude towards Chris 
tianity that these high objects were left 



facile converts would bow to the law of 
the ( hurch ; and the Church could demand 
no less, iK^w that it had becoiiK^ ii legalised 
educational force. Above all, would the 
rulers, who ha(l opened Christianity to the 
masses by their own conversion and their 
appreciation of the Church, consider that 
this action had given them rights sui)erior 
to the Church ? It was these rulers wffio 
erected sacred builduags and provided 
revenues for the officiating clergy. Would 
they not be inclined to consider, upon 
Teutonic principles, such churches as 
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out of sight. If we attempt to gain an 
idea oi the ecclesiastical conditions pn‘- 
vailing in the w’cst at the moment when 
the migratory j)eoples came to a halt, 
some light is thrown upon the situation by 
the life and work of the most important 
Roman bishop of that century. Gregory I 
belonged to a senatorial family and had 
been praetor in Rome. He was, however, 
persuaded that the honour and the* 
emoluments of his position turned his 
heart to wordly things, and he therefore' 
decided to renounce the world. He 
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expended the large property wliich he 
liad inherited from his father in the 
adornment of monasteries, and entered 
I)ae that he had founded in his own house. 
By his zealous self-rnortification he shat- 
tered his health, but this was a matter 
beyond his consideration. 

This was the side of Christianity of those 
ages which filled with reverential awe the 
wild nations, who were dominated by 
sensual passions. When, however, the 
Roman bishop of the time summoned 
(Gregory from his monastery and sent him 
to Constantinople as his agent, Gregory 
obeyed, though with 
an aching heart. 

Even at that stage of 
Christianity simple 
obedience to the 
orders of ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors was 
regarded as the 
highest virtue. When 
he was nominated 
Pope, (h'egory did his 
best to decline this 
high dignity. The 
life of contem|)lation 
seemed to him the 
only life worth living, 
and he shrank from 
the gigantic tasks 
which awaited him 
as the occujiant of 
Peter’s chair. 

At that time the 
political position of a 
Roman bishop was 
extremely difficult. 

Rome was subject to 
the rule of the distant 
Greek emperor, who 
was, however, too 
W('ak to protect the 
city from the menaces 

the wild Lombards. These barbarians 
apjieared before the walls of Rome in 592, 
and the exarch of Ravenna could send no 
help. To protect the town from destruc- 
tion Gregory found himself obliged to 
conclude peace with the enemy. The 
emperor abused him for his simplicity, 
and the exarch broke the peace. Once 
again the enemy appeared before the city. 
From the treasures of the Church Gregory 
paid a heavy ransom to avert the sack of 
Rome. It was his business to see that the 
troops received their pay, and that the 
fortifications of the town remained effi- 


cient ; he ransomed prisoners of war and 
fed the i)oor. His resources were provided 
by the rich estates which the Roman 
church possessed, not only throughout the 
whole of Italy, but also in Dalmatia, 
Gaul, and Northern Africa. These were 
presents to St. Peter, the “ patrimonium 
Petri,” which had enormously increased 
in the course of centuries, and were largely 
provided by the last representatives of 
the Roman nobility, who were anxious to 
know that their names would be recorded 
at least in heaven, when they were near 
extinction upon earth. Gregory husband 'd 
this rich source of 
income with the 
greatest care. Hence 
it naturally followed 
that the Popes could 
not confine theii 
efforts to purely 
spiritual activity; 
they also became 
politicians, and were 
honoured as terri- 
torial princes in Cen- 
tral Italy ; this was 
the beginning of the 
” temporal power.” 

Gregory had formed 
a noble conception 
of his spiritual 
supremacy ; he called 
himsi'lf the servant 
of God’s servants. 
The words of Christ, 
“ Who among you 
will be the greatest, 
let him be the servant 
of all,” were under- 
stood by him to mean 
that the s})iritual 
office was employed 
in thj service of 
others. He did not, 
however, conclude from this text that every 
bishop should serve others, and that the 
wanderer must follow the man who 
showed him the right path ; he made 
it his duty to serve all bishops, and he 
then made it their duty to ol)ey himself. 
He thus retained the old theory that 
the Bishop of Rome was master, 
though master in service, of all other 
bishops. 

Hence, too, his zealous efforts to bring 
the quarrels of the universal Church before 
his tribunal for decision. For this reason 
he was greatly angered by the action of 
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Gregory I. did not willingly seat himself in the papal chair, 
for he shrank from the great tasks associated with the high 
office, and would have preferred a life of contemplation. 
But he obeyed the call of duty, and did magnificent service 
in advancing Christianity and establishing it in England. 


HARMSWORTH HISTORY OF THE \^ORLD 


the Bishop of Constantinople in styling 
himself an “ oecumenical ” bishop. In Gre- 
gory’s opinion, only the Bishop of Rome 
could have “ cecumenical ” importance in 
the Church. When Gregory used every 
leverage to abolish that title, he consideied 
himself the chanipk)n of a great ])rinciple 
and of an ordinance of Christ that was 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
Church. 

Equally difficult were his relations with 
the (iallic Church; as the Franks had 
become Christians without a struggle, they 
saw no advantage in struggling to remain 
Christians. Their reckless sc'lfishness, 
their aggressive nature, wliich drew the 
sword on every occasion, their want of 
control, and their 
sexual immoral- 
ity were faults 
which neither 
prince nor sub- 
ject, neither 
clergy nor laity, 
attempted to 
limit. vStrong and 
j)ersevering in- 
deed must be the 
work that could 
deepen the re- 
ligious life of 
this nation and 
t r a n s f o r m its 
morality. The 
task was, how- 
ever, iufinit(‘ly 
more difficult for 
the reason that, 
in Frankish 
opinion, the 
Church of the 
country was sul)- 
ject to the secular rulers of the country, 
rul(‘rs whose morality was nothing less 
than scandalous. Often enough they 
ap])ointed bishops at their own will and 
pleasure, and sold ecclesiastical offices 
as they pleased, in many cases to laymen. 
The Bishop of Rome was honoured as a 
successor of the Prince of the A})ostles and 
as the guardian of the unity of the faith ; 
but he was not generally regarded as the 
ruling head of all Churches, the Gallic 
Church included. 

At the same time this nation was not 
beyond all hope of reformation ; the 
Franks clearly showed a consciousness 
of their religious deficiencies. Hence 
the obvious policy for the Pope was 
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to bear with wtiat could not be altered, to 
cherish and to extend the organisation of 
the Church, in order that comprehen- 
sive influence might be exerted upon the 
whole nation. It was in this way that 
Gregory attempted to influence the Galil- 
ean Church. 

He opened correspondence with the rulers 
of the Frankish state and with individual 
bishops, but he did not speak as lord of the 
Church. He was well aware that he could 
gain advantage here only by representa- 
tions and advice. Many have been unable 
to understand how he could send such 
flattering letters to the “ Frankish fury ” 
Brunhilde, praising her Christian life ” 
and her “ k)ve of divine service ” ; but this 
Frankish woman 
gave him many 
things of which 
the Frankish 
Church was in 
need. She built 
churches and en- 
dowed monas- 
teries, begging 
the Pope to send 
her relics and 
privileges for the 
latter ; she was 
“ full of reverence 
for the servants 
of the Church ” 
and '‘over- 
whelmed them 
with honour.” 
With this Gre- 
gory remained 
satisfied when he 
could secure no 
more, when lu‘ 
was unable to 
put an end to simony and to the appoint- 
ment of laymen as bishops, or, when he 
could not secure the convocation of 
synods, to stop abuses. It was first 
necessary to build the houses in which 
this rough nation was to be educated, 
and not until then could the process ol 
education begin. 

The greatest and most fruitful work 
which Gregory undertook was the founda- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon Church. Where ver 
these Teutonic invaders had secured the 
mastery in England, they had destroyed 
Roman civilisation and almost every trace 
of the old British Christianity. In 596, 
Gregory sent the Abbot Augustine to 
England with forty Benedictine monks. 



ST, AUGUSTINE BEFORE KING ETHELBERT 
St. Augustine, the great missionary of Christianity, is here represented 
explaining the doctrines of the Christian religion to Ethelbert, king of 
Kent, whom he found seated in the open air for fear of magical arts. 
Later on, Ethelbert became a convert to Christianity, and was baptised. 
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In the following year some ten thousand 
Anglo-Saxons were bnj)tised, and King 
Iithelbert of Kent a few years later. I he 
Popci direct(‘(l this mission upon compre- 
hensive j)rinci])l(‘S, with a sure hand and 
a set j)ur|)os(^ ; here again he followed out 
his princijde of leaving to the future 
all that could not be securc'd in the [)resent. 

H(,‘ contented himself for the 
Anglo-Saxon with the actual foun- 


EstablisKed 


dation of the Church. 


evangelists not to 
outrage' the feelings of the heathen by 
destroying tlu'ir temples, but to facilitate 
the; conversion of tlu; people by changing 
the t(*m|)les into Christian churches, to 
place M'lics where tlu' images of the gods 
had stood, and to transform heat hem 
sacrifice's inte) (dirislian festivals for the 
honour e)f (iod anel his saints. 


stand the reasons which made later change 
appear de^sirable. Probably the sup])osi 
lion is correct that the earlier style o 
singing was, on the one hand, too difficul 
fe)r the uneducatefl clergy of that age, am 
was, me)re;over, little calculated to impress 
the barbare)us masses and to beconn 
an educative feace. In consequence, tin 
nuinb(*r of tones was diminished am 
melodies were sim])lified, effeminate modii 
1 at ions and changes of time being excluded 
In this way ecclesiastical singing acquire( 
a powerful solemnity and a deepb 
mysterious character. The “ Gregoriai 
chant })roved triumphant over all othe 
styles in the West and Ipis survived to tin 
]U'es('nt day. Evim in Milan, where the o]( 
Ambrosian liturgy is still retained, tin 
style of singing has gradually conforiiKa 
to the Roman use in course of time. I 


In his care for lh(' monastic system, must Ix' said that modern investigatioin 
(in'gory was also looking to the futun'. have at last made it doubtful whether, oi 
'I'lie monasteii(‘S had suffered sevTi'cly in the how far, these new rc'gulalions are justly 
stoiins of tli(‘ great migrations. Pnaiedict attributable to (negory. 
of Nursia had ioiindcal tlu' monastery of (iregory’s writings also exercised a greal 
Monl(‘ ('asiuo in (-ampania, and had given influence. His “Pastoral Rule,’’ whici 
th(‘ monks the lamous rule known by his attemj)ted to make the clergy the educaton 
naima which was framed by a wise ])ro('ess xhePo ular^^^ peopU', was so highh 
of seK‘ction from S(‘veral of the existing prized by })osterity that evc'i^ 

monasti(' rules. In the y(*ar 580 the lushop on his con- 

monastery was d(‘stroyed by the Lombards ^ *'y bound himself t( 

and the monks tied to Rome* ; Gregory observe the ])rinci|)les of this book. Ilis- 
tluai r(‘Cognised that tlu'ir rule was more “ Dialogues” wen', if ])ossible, more 
likely than any other lo me('t with general popular ; but these were glorifications oj 
a})j)roval. He therefore placed them t he monastic Ik'hh^s of Italy, and impressc'd 
in the monasteric's which he himself had th(' masses who had been converted t(i 


iouiuU'd, and his powerful ])rotectioii the ('hurch by their numerous stories ol 
securi’d tlu'iii victory in ('very case. It miracles, dreams, and apparitions, which 
was ch'ar to him that monks and nuns would iniiuence only uncultured and 
could devote themsi'lves to the life of con- superstitious minds. All his writings, 
templation in p('ace only if the monasteries indeed, were comjioscd with reference to 
w(M'c‘ seemed against all molestation by such minds. For this reason, no other 
secular and ecclesiastical lords. Formerly, lather oi the Western world has been so 
efforts had bc'cn made' to subjugate the zealously studii'd. 

monks to the bishops, that they might not (h'egory laid tlu' foundation of ecclesi- 
lead unspiritual lives ; but this apprehen- astical teaching in the Middle Ages. He 
sion had jiassed away, and (Gregory tlu'ie- was a puj)il of the great Augustine, and in 
What Gregory sought to make them his attempts to popularise his teaching he 

pjj mdejH'udent of the ej)is- breathed th*' whole spirit of his system. 

Divine Worship j)ower. Of great To his example was chiefly due the 

future' importance were the importance attached to the intercession 
changes in divine worshi]), and especially of saints in the medireval Church, to the 
in church singing, which have hitherto penances necessary to avert punishment 
been ascribed to Gn'gory. The mode of for sin, and to the sacrifice of the Mass, 
singing long customary at divine worship which was also offered for souls in pui- 
was popularised an ■ subjected to strict gatory. To his influence we may ascribe 
rules by Bishop Ambrosius (T Milan, who the fact that the lower motive of fear is 
died in 3()7. Unfortunately we know too so strongly seen in medieval Christianit\ , 
little of the nature of this music to under- and is but slightly modified by hope and 
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cheerfulness, that Christian repentance 
lu'coines fear of jninishnienl, and is 
rxerted only to esca|)e punishment. Cre- 
nory j)rovi(lecl a bridge ©f transition from 
die old period to the new, from (ir.'eco- 
Koman to Komano-Teutonic Christianity. 
He handed on, liowever, only that modili(‘d 
lorm of Christianity whicli was in vogue 
|)(‘lore his time ; the dee])er principh's, 
though tliey survived in liis own heart, 
\V(‘re not emi)hasised in the new period. 
Christianity was adapted that it might 
1)1* the more easily effectual among nations 
ill a low stage of civilisation, and the 
possibility of its elevation to its former 
height remained an open question. 

Boniface has lieen called the aj)ostle of 
th(‘ (iermans. 'Fhis title gives him too 
much crc'dit, and also fails to express his 
lull im[)ortance. Others before liis time 
had |danted Christianity in Germany, 
and it is not only (iermany that stands 
iiuh'btc'd to him. When the Anglo-Saxon 
(diurch, which Gregory had founded, 
(‘xti'iuh'd northwards, it camc' into contact 
with tlie Keltic Church, which regarded 
as its tounder St. Patrick, a saint who had 
left Roman Britain for Tn'land 


The First 
Missionary in 


about 4 )2. This Irish Church 
^ had remained in comiilete 

Germany isolation, and had retaiiK'd 

cei taincliaractei istics of the earlier jieriod ; 
111 i)articulai‘, it lacked that hierarchical 
oiganisation which had been develop(‘d 
among tlu' newcu* (diurches. It was 
entirely overpowerc'd by the northward 
ad\'anc{' of the Anglo-Saxon Chundi. But 
b(‘loi(‘ this date it rendered great servic'cs 
to the C'ontinent ; it sent the first ])r(‘achers 
)f (diristianity to (h'rmany. In (ier- 
inany the Christian Cliurch had already 
in.'ide a lieginning ; rmnnants of the 
Christianity of the Roman jieriod had 
be(*n j)reserva‘d in the former province of 
Noricum, while Arian influence had ex- 
tended to Ihivariaand'rhuringia. Catholic 
Cliristianity might have been introduct'd 
liere and thme hy Frankish immi- 
grants ; but of missionaries proper the 
Irish-Scots were the first. We cannot 
indeed write a history of their work, for 
but few arc known to us by name out of 
the large numbers who laboured on this 
difficult soil ; and what we hear of them 
is rather legend than history. Moreover, 
their achievements were somewhat scanty. 
Ihe preaching of the gospel was indeed 
their primary object ; they were anxious 
to secure the rtspect of the wild heathen 


for the humility and self-renunciation of 
the ascetic lives which tlu'y led in their 
miscralile cells or in tlie forbidding 
monasteries which they had founded, and 
to induc(' the surroun(iing peojile to make 
a similar renunciation of tlie world. They 
suffered, too, from a (hdect lor whii'h 
neither their fervent bt'lief nor th(‘ii 
. . moral siuiousness could com- 

“XT.!';''®""' """"■'s 

Boniface organisation. Individual 
converts they certainly gained, 
but tlu'y wen' unable to found \\ church 
which could .survive and extend its 
inlhu'uce by organised activity. 

The (jualitic's which they lacked were 
possc'ssi'd in tlu' fullest measure by the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, which had bei'ii 
founded directly from Rome. From this 
cl lurch Winfrid, who had been narm'd 
Boniface liy the Pope, started in 715 for 
h'ri(‘sland, whitlu'r the Anglo-Saxon W'illi- 
brord had set out twenty-five yi'ars jire- 
viously. When P>oniface jini't with no 
suc('ess in this difficult country, he made a 
]>ilgrimage to Rome and s('('ured the rigid 
of missionary work Irom tlu' ]^)j)e. IToin 
this ])oint wi' trace a remarkable distrac- 
tion of aims in his carei'i*. He had no 
doubt that his foundations could exist 
only in (‘lose coniu'i'tion with the Roman 
papacy, but in his holy I'ldhusiasm his 
real object was to h'ad as many hi'athen 
as ])ossible to tlu' living God. and his chii'l 
di'sire was to gain a martyr’s dc'ath in his 
work. 

Tlu' Po])e, on the otlu'r hand, con* 
sidcH'd it of suiuemi' importanci* that 
tlK'i'i' should be no Christians who did not 
iTcognisi' his own siijiri'inai'y. Ib'iice lu' 
att(‘mpt('d to cpieiK'h tlu* fiery zeal of the 
bold missionai y and to mak(' him a j)ioneei' 
of papal siijiri'inacy. Afti'r Px mi face had 
])rea(died ('hrist ianity in H('ss(‘ with great 
success, and had (U'stroyed all that was 
not jmrely Roman in I'liuringia, hi* 
returiH'd to Ronu', to be sc'iit out by the 
pope to th(' h('a1h<‘n Saxons. 
Boniface as however, desin'd 

the Founder 

of Mo»»s»er.es ClnilTlu'S subject 

to the Roman chair. Boniface reluctantly 
obi'yed. In Bavaria he organisi'd four 
bishojirics, carried out the delimitation of 
their dioct'ses and fouiuh'd monasteri(?s, 
visited the clergy and jiurged the ranks of 
unworthy members. 'I'he same organised 
pinver was ex(‘rted in I huringia and Hessc' 
until the German Church was firmly 
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Frftnkish 
Church in 
Difficulties 


incorporated with that liierarchical system 
which centred in Rome. Boniface, who 
by this time was sixty- five \ears of age, 
hoped now to begin his missionary work 
among tlio wild Saxons, and again was 
forced to d(‘lay. 

Tli(? Frankish Churcli was on the point 
of dissolution. Owing to tlie economic 
development of the Frankish 
state, th(i bishops had become 
ten ilorial magnates, while their 
high(‘r education had secured 
for tlnmi an im|)ortant ])art in jiolitical 
life. Hence they were involved in con- 
stant struggles with the nobles for tlie 
supremacy, and in the course of these 
each pai ty att(‘m})ted to secure the largest 
numbei of e])isco])al sees lor itself. The 
secular authoriti(‘S pn'sented or sold eccle- 
siastical j)ositions to th(‘ir Iriends, who 
naturally rail'd nothing for tln^ spiritual 
wi'lfan* of tlu'ir peo|)l(‘. In this way the 
|)!‘operty of the Church was (*x])cnd(‘d, 
and ('cch'siastical organisation trodden 
under foot ; tlu' clergy were scattered, tiu* 
monast(‘ries wvw honu'S of immorality, 
and the poojile were relapsing into lu'athen- 
dom. At that moment in 741, Charles 
Martel dic'd. He had employed with the 
utmost ruthlessness the j)ro])erty of the 
('hurch, and the |)reseutation of bishoprics 
as a nu'ans to found his supremacy. 

His succc'ssor, Caiioman, immediately 
resolvc'd “to restore' the ])i('ty of the 
Cliinvh, which had ceased to c'xist for some 
sc'va'iity years.” For this gigantic task 
he summonc'd lh)nifac(', and invited him to 
hold a rc'forming synod, the ” first Tc'u- 
tonic council ” in 742. So averse wen* the 
Frankish clergy to a reformation that only 
six bishops a])j)ear('d. This, however, 
was a benefit rather than otherwise. It 
was now ])ossible, unhindered by opposi- 
tion, to adoj)t the most sweejiing canons, 
which were issued by Carloman as his own 
decrees, and immediately received legal 
force. The fact that Boniface devoted all 
^ - his strength to this work of 

. ,, ri'torm is evidence ol his great 

and the ... ,,,, ” , 

ru seK-reiiuiiciation. Ihc work, 

n u r c n , . . ’ 

hf>\vever, was not carried out 

as he would have wished, for Carloman 
was by no means inclined to abandon 
any of his rights of supremacy over 
the Church. It was he, indeed, who 
convoked the synods. The synods, 
however, were not to issue resolutions, 
but to offer advice. He then determined 
the questions at issue, and it was he 
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who appointed bishops, including th(' 
Archbishop Boniface. 

With even greater independence did 
Pippin begin his work, when'hc in his turn 
resolved upon the reformation of his church. 
Here Boniface was employed mereh 
as an adviser. He was able, howevei 
to inspire the clergy with a spirit that 
allowed him confidently to expect that 
which was unattainable in the present. 
This was clear at the last synod which hr 
held, ill 747. It was attended by man\ 
priests, deacons, and suffragan bishops, and 
by thirteen bishops. They agreed that 
the archbishop or metropolitan should 
have disciplinary povvef over the bishops, 
and should occupy a position intermediary 
between themselves and the Pope. All 
signed this declaration : “ We have re- 

solved to maintain our subjection to the* 
Roman ('hurch to the end of our lives, and 
in every way to follow the commands 
of Peter, that wc may be numbered among 
the sheef) entrusted to his care.” 

These resolutions were, however, far from 
becoming the constitutional basis of the 
Frankish Church, for iujnMctice the jirinces 
^ . were still its heads. The future, 

however, was decideci, not b\ 

Ih'e Aeathen but l)y the prevailiuH 

spirit of brotherly communit\. 
When Winfrid had first united them with 
Rome, these same clergy desired anything 
rather than subjection to the papacy, 
and the fact that tluiy now showed a 
real enthusiasm for the papal suprema('\ 
was a s])lendid result of his labours. 
The wide exti'iit to which the veneration 
of the pa])al chair had become o])crativ«‘ 
was manifested by the fact that Pi])])in 
could not assume the crown without the 
Pope’s consent. A closer connection b('- 
tween Rome and the Frankish lunjiire was 
also secured by the fact that Pope Stepln u 
II. visited Frankland in 752, asked for 
Pippin’s help against the Lombards, 
solemnly anointed IMppin and his two sons, 
and received the assistance he requiri'tl. 
This success must have repaid the aged 
Boniface for the many disappointments 
which he had suffered. 

He longed only for one thing more, thai 
he might b(^ allowed to conclude his valu- 
able life as a missionary and a martyi. 
In the siH'ing of 754 he again set out 
for Friesland, and in June of the follow 
ing year he was killed by the heathen. 
The work begun by Pippin and Bonifac ' 
was comjdeted independently by Charles 




TttE CROWNING OF PIPPIN AS KING BY ST. BONIFACE 


I ho Great. It seemed as if this Frankish lielp, became part of Charles’ 

superhuman character, Charlemagne, had kingdom, and Rome a city within it. The 
ascended the throne with a programme Pope became his subject, and, as a secular 
ready in his hand, of which one point prince, was . merely a Frankish vassal. He 
after another was realised, with no weak- was obliged to U'arn a language of which 
ness or hesitation. he had previously Ix'en ignorant. The 

The Frankish state had now entered King “ ordered.” and the Pope “ ful- 
iiito a now relationshij) with Rome and filled the royal will.” 
llie papacy. Pippin had become the What, then, were the results of this 
protector of the districts which he had incorporation of the old imperial city of 
ti.insfeiTcd to the Pope, and questions Rome with the Frankish slate ? The final 
might arise as to the rights and duties act of the new system was the imj)erial 
which this position involved. Charles coronation of 800, which had been hang- 
made his way without difficulty. The ing in the balance since yq;. Charles 
I>ombard kingdom, against the aggrandise- would no doubt have preferred to assume 
ment ol which the Pope had .sought the imperial crown hims(‘lf ratluM' than 



ST. BONIFACE FELLING THE GREAT OAK OF GEISMAR 
St. Boniface, the monastic name of Winfrid, the great “Apostle of Germany,” was a native of Crediton, Devon.qiire, 
and was trained in Benedictine monasteries at Exeter and Nursling. When he went to Rome m 718 he was commissioned 
py Gregory II. to the heathen nations of Germany, and he laboured as missionary for thirty years. At Hesse, in 7L», 
in his great aeal for the cause of religion, he destroyed many objects of heathen worship, among them, as shown the 
“‘^stration, the great oak of Geismar, sacred to Thor, and an idol named StufFo, on a summit of the Harz, sUll called 
Stuffenberg. He founded many churches and convents, and called to his aid priests, monks and nuns from England. 

Tlichc illustrations are reproduced hy i 
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to receive it from the Pope, and from one 
guilty of such grievous offences as 
Leo in. Hut he wished to be emperor at 
any cost. Only now in the eyes of 
contemporaries was Western Europe united 
under his jxTson. It was a unity far 
removed from the later theory which 
regarded em])irc and papacy as separate 
forces. Charh'S was, in his own opinion, 
master of (iod’s empire, the su})reme unity 
of Church and State. 

On tli(i death of Pippin there were some 
who regarded the hrankish Church as a 
member of the universal ( hurch, and were 
willing to ])lace it under the Popes 
sii})reinacy. Others wislu'd to maintain it 
as an indej)endent national Church, subject 
to the Frankish king, and to revenaice the 
Pope merely as the head of all Christians, 
(diaries extended the Frankish Church imdor 
his supremacy that it might be the imperial 
(diurch, the em])ire of God upon earth, in 
which it was the Pope’s part to teach, and 
his to govern. I'lius tht' unity which 
Honifac(' had desired was attained, though 
by other methods than he had pro- 
posed ; the whole of the Western Church 


reverenced the same emperor as their 
ruler and the same bishop as their teacher. 
It was a magnificent idea ; that it was 
not impossibly magnificent was proved by 
the events of the age. Far from sighin’, 
under this theocratic supremacy, the 
Church rejoiced ; far from suffering loss, 
she enjoyed brilliant prosperity. 

The succeeding age was to show whether 
such a kingdom, uniting the secular and the 
sjiiritual powers, could succeed under other 
conditions, or whether it was possible only 
under (diaries the Great, who cared 
alike for Church and State, and was fully 
conscious of the needs of both, who pui- 
siK'd his high jiurposes, Vhether secular or 
religious, with indefatigable activity and 
iiu'incible persistence, and never aroust'd 
ojiposition by misuse of his power or 
by weak concession, but was inspired by the 
lolty conviction that his supremacy was 
derived from (lod, and that he must wield 
it in God’s service. 

Thus the Popes were thrown into the 
background, aiid Charles interfered di- 
rectly in the domestic ecclesiastical affairs 
of the papal patrimony. There was. 



A TYPICAL MONASTIC SCHOOL OF THE CHARLEMAGNE PERIOD 
During the reigit of Charlemagne a great impetus was given to education. The great ruler, believing that “peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war,” did everything possible to encourage a spread of knowledge, a*’'* 
brought teachers from Rome to teach in the public schools. His ultimate object seemed to be national education. 
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CHARLEMAGNE INTRODUCING CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE CONQUERED SAXONS 


Inspired by high and noble purposes, the great Charlemagne endeavoured to make the Church a mighty power 
throughout his dominions, ana he aimed at the conversion of the Saxons. This purpose he ultimately accomplished, for 
after thirty years of struggle he was able to add this last of the Teutonic tribes to the Church. Charlemagne died in 814. 

however, no pettifogging rivalry in his in- Irene had again legalised the veneration of 
terference, and he considerably raised the images. Charles decided against them. He 
prestige of Rome in the Frankish Church, argued that the iconoclasm, which had 
He regarded the Roman Church as the formerly been }K)pular in the East, and the 
guardian of apostolic tradition, and its veneration of images, which was now corn- 
bishop as the supreme pastor of Christianity, manded, were alike boundless folly. Images 
for which reason the regulations of Rome might be permitted to remind worshii)pers 
were to be obeyed throughout the churches of the Scripture story or for decorative 
of the empire. Hfc, however, was the purposes, but there was no necessity for 
man who secured this obedience. He them, and their veneration might inflict no 
appointed bishops or confirmed their small harm upon spiritual i)r()gress. Charles 
nomination, and his laws appeared in the therefore instruct(‘d the Pope to reverse 
collections of canon law side by side with this decision. At the Synod of Frankfort, in 
pai)al laws and the canons of councils. 794,111 the presence of two papal legates, it 
He it was who convoked church synods, was resolved “ by all the bishops and priests, 
and confirmed or extended their conchi- in virtue of their apostolic authority, and 
sions as he considered wise. Ritual at the command of our pious master, the 
disputes he settled Itimself after consulta- Emperor Charles, and in the ])resence of 
lion with his imperial assemblies, deciding our gracious master himself,” to prohibit 
even against the Pope in cases of neces- the veneration or worship of images, and 
■^ity, for if this teacher of Christianity to condemn all who should agree with the 
inflicted injury upon God'^S kingdom, conclusions of the Greek synod. The Pope 
then it was the business of God’s regent, did not venture to protest 
fhe emperor, to protect his kingdom. The reform begun by Boniface within 

Such was the case in the quarrel the Church was continued by Charles 
concerning the veneration of images, with brilliant success, but here again the 
At the council of Nicaea, in 787, Pope objects and methods of the two men were 
Hadrian IL and the Byzantine Empress divergent. Boniface was anxious to edu :atc 
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the pe9ple, but only so long as they lived 
within the Church and were subject to 
it. Hence he was particularly anxious 
to create a powerful hierarchy. Charles 
desired to educate mankind as a whole, 
for all its tasks, for mcmi^ershij) of the 
kingdom of God. The ideal before his 
eyes seems to have been the formation of 
, independent character. Natu- 
rally the wlucatiw of the 
- f * clergy was of first importance. 

uca ion advanced schools 

of which he was the founder provided a 
learned (education both for his own children 
and for many youths of the first families 
of the empire, so also the laity were to 
have their share of consideration in other 
schools. Indeed, his ultimate object must 
have been national education ; for the 
children, at any rate, an attempt was 
made to introduce a general system of 
school attendance, and it was arranged 
that the children of the ])oor should be 
suj)porled by small contributions during 
their school lives. 

Divine service also was not merely to 
be the outward expression of religious 
usage, but was to do something for the 
individual. Hence Charles made preach- 
ing in the vernacular the central point of 
the service, and ordered that a sermon 
should be preached in every parish church 
on every Sunday and saint’s day. That 
part of the service wliich was said by 
memory was not to be used nu'chanically, 
but with understanding. So much is 
shown by the (icrinan commentaries upon 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer, which 
still remain to us. 

An attempt was made to form a German 
Bible. Some fragments still survive of the 
German translationot St. Matthew’s Gospel 
made at that time, which show a real power 
af penetrating the meaning of the vSeripturcs. 
Charles earnestly urged upon his clergy their 
duty of caring for souls, and, above all, of 
hearing confessions. It then seemed that 
The Place ecclesiastical system 

of Confession"^ penance which had cUsap- 

in the Church pf 

last century, could no longer 

be revived. The penalty for open offences 
consisted in exclusion from the communion 
of the Church, while readmission was to be 
secured only by humble atouement, all of 
which presupposed th* fact that communion 
with the Church should be regarded as a 
valuable privilege by the individual. At 
the present moment the clergy were deal- 
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ing with masses who had not yet acquired 
love or appreciation for the Church. As 
they attached little or no importance to 
church membership, it would be impossible 
to force them to buy this privilege at tli** 
expense of a heavy penance. The Irish 
saint, Columba, who had attempted from 
about 584 to reform the degenerate Franks 
ish Church, had endeavoured to influenc^^ 
individual souls by introducing the prac- 
tice of private confession to the priest. Ho 
had drawn iq) a penitential, which was l(» 
instruct the clergy in this very difficult 
task. This institution was now revived. 
It is, however, a sign of his deep appre - 
ciation of religious conditions that Charles, 
who demanded a knowledge of the 
Christian verities from every one of his 
subjects, did not make confession com- 
pulsory. In his eyes it was valuable only 
when j)cr formed voluntarily. Theologians 
of that age, however, were the more 
vigorous in insisting upon the great bless- 
ings of confession. They taught that 
every sin could be forgiven if the sinner 
made the sacrifice of confession to the 
priest. Whatever opposition was to hr 
^ . expressed later to the insti- 

tution of confession, it was 
Saxons Nvhich, at any rate, 

exerted an educative influence 
upon the people, which aroused a con- 
sciousness of the individual’s responsibility 
to God, and of the necessity for forgivenes:,. 
Finally, Charles completed the projects 
of Boniface for the conversion of the 
heathen, but once again by wholly different 
methods. 

The conversion of the Saxons was 
secured at the price of such appall inij; 
struggles that Charles would certainly 
have been obliged to confine his efforts 
to defending his own dominions against 
these threatening neighbours had he not 
been inspired by the idea of the theocratic 
king who should make his master’s 
enemies the footstool of his feet. Alter 
thirty years of struggle he was able to 
add this last of the Teutonic tribes to 
the Church. 

When he ended his energetic life, on 
January 28th, 814, the Gospels were 
placed upon his knees, a fragment of the 
true Cross was laid upon his head, and 
his sword was girded about his loins, f 
unity he had attempted to create was soon 
to be divided, for there is no symbol winch 
can combine the sword and the Gospel. 

Wilhelm Walthek 
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THE LAND OF THE NORTHMEN 

COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES OF SCANDINAVIA 


'T'HE northern part of Europe, or 
i Scandinavia, consists of Denmark 
and the so-called Scandinavian peninsula 
- Norway and Sweden —to which we may 
add, in a physical sense, the peninsulas of 
Kola and Finland. The island of Iceland, 
which has been peopled by the Norwegians, 
may also be considered as belonging to 
tliese northern lands. Scandinavia forms 
the most north-westerly portion of the 
luiropcan continent ; but, thanks to the 
sea which washes its shores on almost 
every side, and the influence of the warm 
Atlantic currents, it has a mild climate in 
comparison with its high latitude. It is 
owing to this fact that Scandinavia, 
although partly an arctic land, is the most 
})roductive region in so northerly a situa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the climate is not 
alike in all these northern regions ; it 
varies according to the altitude and dis- 
tance from the sea. Denmark and Western 

Features Norway enjoy a climate of 
insular character, while Eastern 
Euro e Norway and Sweden are con- 
tinental in their variations of 
t(‘m])erature. Denmark, physically a por- 
tion of the mid-European plain, is much 
more cut up by the sea, and consists 
of two natural main divisions — the yien- 
insiila of Jutland and a group of islands. 
Western and Central Jutland have been 
little favoured by Nature ; on the whole, 
the soils are unfertile, and the west coast, 
whic h is sheltered from the North Sea by 
the dunes, is without a single harbour, and 
oil that account dreaded by seafarers. 
1 -ast Jutland and the islands are, on the 
‘ outrary, very fertile, and well watered by 
^mall lakes and streamlets ; the fiords 
‘Old bays, which are formed by the sea 
^oong the whole coast -line, make, in 
‘Oldition, good harbours. Denmark was 
lormerly covered with rich forests, but is 
oow almost bare of wood ; the land lends 
|t^clf to agriculture and cattle-breeding, 
^01 d the sea, which surrounds the country 
<*0 every side, has always been a source of 
I D 


wealth to the country, and has developed 
the Danes into skilful seamen. 

The Scandinavian peninsula is a con- 
tinuous range of mountains. In the west, 
where they reach their highest point — 
Galdhoppigen, 8,400 feet— they rise almost 
precipitously from the Atlantic Ocean, 
and then decrease gradually 

aii7 Sweden towards the Skager 

•'>= ...d the 

Baltic Sea, until they sink into 
lowlands, and further south emerge gradu- 
ally as the Danish isles. We thus see that 
Norway, which forms the western portion 
of the peninsula, is a much more moun- 
tainous country than Sweden. The 
northern range consists almost entirely of 
primary rocks, and of the oldest and 
hardest slates, which are not easily disin- 
tegrated by the weather, and are therefore 
covered with only a thin layer of feebly 
productive soil. The south of Sweden is 
less barren, owing to the greater disinte- 
gration of the rocks. 

The higher regions of the mountainous 
areas are fairly level, forming extensive 
plateaux at diflerent elevations, embossixl 
with prominent [)eaks and lu'ights, and 
separated from one ancdlier by goiges and 
deep valleys. These formations arc most 
wonderful on tin* western side, where 
the sea has forced its way into some 
of the deep gorges, thereby changing 
tjiem into long, narrow fiords, hemmed 
in by steep rocky walls. From these 
rocks, at one time well wooded, but now 
showing only here and there a single treo, 
gush forth streams, forming 
A Land of magnificent cascades, which 

o^i:: T 

glaciers covering the moun- 
tain heights. The extent of land adapted 
to agricultural purposes is small, but the 
grazing and rearing of cattle and sheep 
form important industries. It is, however, 
the sea to which the inhabitants now look, 
as in earlier times, for their livelihood. 
Ships form the most natural and easy 
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means of communication between fiord 
and fiord, and the numerous islands of 
different size which stretch along the coast 
afford good harbours and safe navigation. 

Further inland, where the mountains 
fall softly away, the deep valleys broaden 
out, and plains are gradually formed. 
The valleys arc still well wooded, and 
watered by streams abound- 
flh***^*** ing in fish. There are also 
o . many lakes; in Norway, and 

the northern jiarts of Sweden 
these conform to the long, narrow shape of 
the valleys, while in the central regions, 
and in the south of Sw(‘den they become 
larger and broader. Cattle-rearing, agri- 
culture, and trade in timber formed, even 
in the (*arliest days, the chief means of 
subsistence in these jiarts. Mining is also 
of im])()rtance, as the |)eninsula is rich in 
useful minerals and metals ; and in the 
forests there are different kinds of game, 
which will repay the sportsman for his 
pains. 

Finland, the south-eastern continuation 
of the northern range of mountains, is a low 
plateau covered with forests, innumerable 
lakes and marshes, calh'd by the Finns 
for this H'ason “ vSuomi,” that is, F(‘nland. 
The coasts, in the west low and flat, and 
in the south hilly, are backed by cliffs 
and ridges ; the Aland islands in tlu' south- 
west fe)rm a natural link in the direc- 
tion of Swed(Mi. Th(i wealth of Finland 
consists in its forests ; agriculture and 
cattle-rearing are also of some* importance. 
There is a scarcity of metals. 

The island of Iceland, situated in the 
North Atlantic Ocean between Norway 
and America, is a mountainous mass of 
volcanic origin. Hare peaks tower over 
wastes of ashes and lava ; lai ge glaciers 
and streams of lava cover widt' areas of 
the interior, and make them quite un- 
inhabitable. Even now volcanic erujdions 
occasionally take ])lace, and then! are 
numerous hot springs scattered about the 
- , . island. Tlie north and west 
Bleftk ^'t)asts are broken up by numer- 

and Bare fiords into peninsulas and 
islands. The climate is in winter 
conqxiratively mild, but in summer rough 
and stormy ; on this account the grain 
harvest seldom ripens, and there are no 
forests. There is, however, line meadow- 
land, and sheep-breeding is, together with 
the fisheries, the chief means of livelihood. 
We do not know to which race the people 
who first inhabited the northern regions 
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of Scandinavia belonged. From the 
traces they have left behind, we see that 
they stood on a low level of civilisation. 
They were without knowledge of metals, 
and their weapons and utensils were made 
of stone, bone, horn, or wood. The country 
was covered with immense forests in 
the Stone Age, and the people, who 
supported themselves by the chase and 
fishing, lived on the banks of rivers, the 
shores of lakes, or on the coast, where they 
obtained means of subsistence. 

By degre(?s they began to clear the 
primeval forests, to engage in cattk*- 
rearing, and to cultivate the land ; they also 
built ships [sec page and came into 

communication with their southern neigh- 
bours, from whom they learned the art ol 
working in metal. The metal which thc‘y 
first learned to use was copper, or, rather, 
bronze, a mixture of coj)per and tin, which 
was exchanged for amber. We learn from 
weapons and pieces of ornamental work 
that the civilisation of this Bronze Agi* 
reached an advanced stage of development. 
The rudely executed pictures and drawings 
which are found cut on rocks and stom s 
. . . also belong to this age, and fiir- 

nishuswith important informa- 
^ . tion regarding the life of that 

one gc Written records of this 

time ar(‘ just as rare as those of the Stone 
Age; and as the language of the inhahi- 
tants is unknown, we cannot well deter- 
mine their racial affinities. Archaeologists 
are nevertheless of tlui opinion that, sima* 
the Stone Age, one and the same race has 
inhabited these northern regions. 

In the last centuries before the Christian 
era this northern race first became ac- 
quainted with iron, and about that time 
the old writers — Pliny, Tacitus, who calh 
the Swedes “Suiones,” and others — inform 
us that the 1101 them })eoples of the Iron Age 
were Teutons. Scandinavia derives its 
name from tlie “island” of “Scandia” or 
Scandinavia (more correctly Scadinavia), 
which was known to the Romans. From 
the oldest literary records which the North- 
men have left us we learn also that cn 
500 years after Christ one and the same 
language, the oldest Scandinavian, was 
spoken throughout the north, and that this 
was closely allied to Gothic and German. 
The runic letters used by the Northmen 
were borrowed with modifications from 
the Greek and Latin alphabets, which they 
had learned through contact with the 
southern Germans. 
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We may therefore conclude that the 
northern lands, at least since the last 
centuries before the Christian era, were 
inhabited by a Germanic race, which 
probably had gradually worked its way 
from south to north. Jutland and the 
Danish isles were the first to become 
inhabited. After this the Northmen 
^ .. , reached Southern Sweden and 

Northmen s penetrated 

. *! . further and further, until they 

in egen s to the Polar 

seas, where they came into contact with 
the Ugrian [)eoj)les, the T.a[)ps, who even 
at that time had wandered so far north. 

It is only after the ninth century a.d. 
that we have any definite knowledge of 
the social and jM)litical conditions of the 
north ; and that comes to us through 
the Frankish, Anglo-Saxon, and Irish 
chroniclers. The Northmen themselves 
begin only about the twelfth century to 
kee)) any kind of historical records; their 
numiorii's of earlier periods were trans- 
mitted in the form of oral legends. The 
social conditions of the north were at that 
time essentially the same as those of the 
southern (icrmanic races during the migra- 
tion period. The ])eople were divid(‘d into 
freemen and bondsmen. There was really 
only one class among the freemen, that of 
the })easants, and they all had equal 
privik'ges and duties. Then' were a few, 
liowever, who had gained position and influ- 
ence, })erhai)S through illustrious ancestors, 
personal l:)ravery, or great wealth; indeed, 
even before this time, more especially in 
Norway, a nobility had arisen. 

The land was as yet little cultivated, and 
although much im])ortarice was attached 
to agriculture, still, cattle-rearing, the 
chase, fishing and commerce remained the 
more imixutaiit nu'ans of livelihood. The 
peasants in Denmark and Sweden lived 
chiefly in villages ; in Norway, on the 
contrary, where the natural condition of 
the country prevented this, in scattered 
«... homesteads, as is still the case. 

..!d’"A*eir desccnckd regularly 

Victims the sons; the others 

were therefore obliged to seek 
a maintenance l)v clearing uncultivated 
land. The majority, however, ])ieferred 
to seek their fortune on the sea, and often 
became sea-robbers, or Vikings, as they 
were called, becaus*.. they usually lay in 
wait in bays (TTVe) and sounds for the ships 
of merchants ; tor the sea was at that 
time, when natural conditions made tra- 
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veiling by land so much more difficult, tiie 
principal high-road of commerce, and thus 
from early times the Northmen were 
trained to a seafaring life. They became 
capable shipbuilders and bold seamen : 
and thus even at an early })eriod an active' 
intercourse arose between these northern 
lands and other countries. 

The Northmen possessed a strong feeling 
of independence ; . the highest aim of a 
freeman was to be his own master. In- 
telligence and prudence stood high in 
their estimation, but they did not despisi* 
the exercise of cunning ; they possessed 
quick perceptions, made ready and appro- 
priate answers, and for ^)oetry they had a 
decided aptitude. Strength, courage, and 
endurance, were valued most of all, and 
battle was their highest aim. They fought 
often for lighting's sake, and their desire 
for battle rose sometimes into real fury, 
the “ Berserker rage.” Their customs 
were wild and rude ; when they becaiiK' 
enraged they showed a cruel, revengeful, 
and implacable si)irit, and in their pa.ssions 
they were insatiable. On the other hand, 
their behaviour towards enemies was, as 
_ a rule, o])on and honourable, and 

^ ^ possessed in the highest 

of good faith and honoui’. 
Their institution of “ battle brotherhood ” 
is well known ; all the members of tlu' 
brotherhood mixed their blood, and swort' 
to share good and bad fortune with one 
another for ever. They had a feeling for 
family life, and in the home the wife was 
the counsellor of the husband. Indeed, 
women enjoyed the greatest respect, and 
occupied in general an independent |)osi* 
tion, even taking ])art in jiublic assemblic's 
and the banquets of the men. 

Northern mythology is in its origin 
common to all Germanic races, but it was 
on northern soil, where it came under the 
influence of Nature and the characteristic 
life of the i)eople, that it received its 
independent development. Our know- 
ledge of this mythology is obtained from the 
old Norwegian poetry and sagas - from tlie 
earlier and later Eddas — folk songs which 
were collected and written down in Iceland 
only in the thirteenth century. Thus c 
are unacquainted with them in their 
original form.* Some of the later investi- 
gators are of opinion that the myths con- 
tained in these Eddas originated first during 
the Norman period, under the influence of 
a baptised people, the Anglo-Saxons ami 
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Irish, and do not represent the religious 
aspects of an older period and a peaceful 
people, but the ideas of the Vikings, whose 
ideal was a life passed exclusively in warfare. 

According to the Ehlas, the gods, “ the 
Ases,*' dwell in Asgard, in the centre 
^ . of the world. From this dwel- 
ling-place a bridge, “ Bi frost 
^ (the rainbow), loads to Midgard, 

Northmen mortals live ; towards the 

north lies the cold Jotunheim, the home 
of the giants, O ' Jotncn,the enemies of the 
gods. The highest of all the gods is 

Odin. His dwelling-place is “ Glads- 

heim,” with its hall Valhalla, where he 
holds his court, and 
where those who have 
fallen in battle meet 
together in joyous 
feasting, the Valky- 
ries, Odin’s maidens, 
pouring out the mead 
for them. Tyr is 
the god of war ; Thor, 
the god of thunder ; 

Balder, the god 
of all goodness and 
wisdom, of purity 
and innocence; 

Brage, the god of 
poetry ; Heimdal, the 
guardian of the Ases ; 

Njord and Frey, gods 
of fertility and j)eace- 
fu 1 occu])at ion s. 

Among the goddesses 
may be mentioned 
Frigga, Odin’s wife 
and the goddess of 
marriage ; Freya, the 
goddess of love; and 
Idun, whose apples 
brought eternal 
youth to the gods. The gods are always at 
war with the giants. Through the malice 
of Loki, the holy Balder loses his life. The 
time has come when vi{dcnce and evil pene- 
trate to the world, its end draws near, and 
will finally take place at Ragnarok, at 
the last battle between the gods and the 
giants. A new and beautiful world will 
afterwards arise, in which (]ood shall rule. 
The gods were worshipped by sacri- 
fices, which were offered under the 
open sky, in sacred groves and by holy 
springs, or in temT^los. The ])rincii)al 
places of offering in the oldest times 
wore Leire, in the neighbourhood of Ros- 
kilds in Zealand, Upsala in Sweden, Marcn 
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A FAMOUS WOODEN CHURCH IN NORWAY 
This wooden church of Borgund, jpagoda-like in its 
style, situated in the mountainous Norwegfian district 
of Sogne, forms one of the most remarkable and charac- 
teristic monuments of mediaeval Norwegian architecture. 


and Skiringssal in Norway. There* was 
no distinct priestly class ; every man 
offered sacrifices for himself and his 
family. The king or chief, who, in h]\ 
capacity of sacrificial priest, was called 
“ Code,’* offered sacrifices for the whole 
nation. 

The Northmen were divided into several 
main tribes : Denmark and Scania 
were inhabited by the Danes; Southern 
Sweden and the coasts of the large lakes 
Wener and Wetter by the Goths (Gotar), 
who were sei)arated by great forests 
from the Svear, who lived in Central 
Sweden ; Norway was inhabited by the 
Norwegians. These 
tribes were sub- 
divided into “ folks,” 
each of which had 
its own political 
organisation. The 
district belonging to 
a “ folk” was called 
“ land ” or ” land- 
schaft'’ by the 
Danes and Goths, 
” folkland ” by the 
Svear, and “ fylke ’’ 
by the Norwegians. 
The ” landschaft ” 
consisted of several 
“ harden ” (hern'd. 
hundred), comprising 
the estates of those 
families who had 
formed the original 
basis of society in that 
district. At the head 
of the harde stood 
the “ herse,” who 
was president of the 
herreds-ting, in which 
the peasants drew 
up their laws, i)assed resolutions, and 
decided lawsuits. The landschaft also 
had its assembly (fylkes-ting) whore 
affairs which concerned the whole land- 
schaft were settled ; in this assembly one 
of the chiefs — in Sweden the “lagmaii” 
was president. If war was 

declared, the peasants chosi' 

a leader, and from this in- 
stitution the kingship gradu- 
ally developed. The king, or konutv^r, 
was originally the leader of a band of 
five warriors, who had sworn fidelity 

to him. With this band of followers 
he undertook military expeditions in 

order to win renown and wealth. If In- 


How the 
Kingship 
Developed 



ng in the background, 
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was successful in this he rose in the esti- who were too cramped in their own land. 
Illation both of his followers and of his began to visit the countries in the west ot 
countrymen ; he became the leader of Europe. Soon every sea was covered 
the national host. His influence in- with their fleets, and scarcely any Euro^ 
creased also in the assembly ; he became jiean coast was free from their plunderings 
king of the landschaft. As a rule, his The chief cause which drove out tin 
office was inherited by his sons, Northmen from their native country wa: 
Limits of ])overty. The Viking expeditions weri 

the King s ‘ king- therefore originally nothing more than 

Power limited ])irate raids undertaken for the purpose oi 

with respect to locality. Ambitious earning a livelihood.. In accordance with 
kings, however, were not content(‘(l with the Norse view of life and religicni, it 
a landschaft, but contrived to extend their was more lH)nourable to earn a livelihood 
domain by violence or by other m(‘ans. Yet by the sword than by the plough. The 
local autonomy continued in force. Fhe Viking life was to them a lawful and 
power of the king was virtually limited glorious profession of ^arms, which was 
to leading the army in tinu* of war, practisial by their noblest men and ev^ii 
defending the country, superintending by their kings. The exploits of the 



A GLIMPSE OF DENMARK’S ROCKY COASTS 


law and justice, and ofleriiig sacrifices Vikings were admired by the people and 
to the gods of the peojile. glorified by their ])octs ; only he who had 

We do not know when the Danish fallen in war was received by Odin into 
and Swedish kingdoms ■ were founded. Valhalla. 

According to legend the Danish kingdom. The political situation in the north wa^ 
which had its royal residence at I.eire, another cause of the emigrations, lu 
was founded by Skjt)ld, the son of Odin, Denmark in the ninth century two royal 
and on this account the old Danish kings families were struggling for the su])rene 
were called Skjoldunger. The Swedish acy ; victory fell now to one, now to the 
kingdom is said to have been founded by other, and the conquered claimants, wli 
the god Yngve-h'rey, the founder of the were compelled to leave tin 

race of Ynglinger. Norway remained ^ ^ . country, tried to establish ne^^ 
divided up into small kingdoms longer **** empires in. foreign lands, or 

than the other northern countries. There ‘ at k'ast to win for themselve s 

the “ fylkes ” were not united into one wealth and glory. About the same tim« 
state until the end of the ninth century. Norway became united under one king 
Before the ninth c'-ntury a.d. little or and many princes left their honK‘s 
nothing was known in the south and west to preserve their freedom, since the} 
of Europe concerning the northern peoples, would not tolerate the authority of 
But about the year 800 the Northmen, superior. 
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‘THE LAND OF A THOUSAND LAKES”: TYPICAL VIEWS OF FINLAND 
Rantaseutu Lake; 2, Nyslott Castle, Olofsborg:; 3, The breaking away of an immense ice-floe in the 
Gulf of Finland ; 4, Taipale on the Saima Canal; Hameenlinna Lake, Tavastehus; 6, The Imatra wateriall 
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A KING’S DISGUISE: ALFRED IN THE CAMP OF GUTHRUM, THE DANISH CHIEF 


This famous picture depicts Alfred, the heroic kiiig^, in the midst of his dreaded enemies. Long* before Alfred’s time the 
Danish plunderers had landed in England and completely held in their hands the north-eastern portion. Alfred had 
only part of the country under his governance, but his wise and good rule had so roused the patriotism of his peoph* 
that they offered a stubborn I '.'sistance to the invading army. Disguising himself as a minstrel, in 878, and accom- 
panied by only one servant, it is said that Alfred made his way to the camp of the powerful Danish chief, Guthrum, and 
delighted the Danes by his skill in singing and playing the songs of his native land. On returning to his own people he 
at once assembled all his available forces, and fell upon the Danes with such good effect that they had to sue for peace 

l-rom the desi^jn liy Herbert A. Rone, executed in tapestry, by permission of Mr. Antony Gibbs 
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GREAT DAYS OF THE NORTHMEN 

THE RAIDS & CONQUESTS OF THE VIKINGS 


Northmen were far superior in 
A strength, courage, deeds of arms, and 
seamanship to the peoples whom they 
attacked. Moreover, England, Ireland, 
and the Frankish Empire were at this time 
weakened by internal strife. It was 
this fact which ensured the great success 
of the pirates. At first they appeared 
only in small bands, landed on the coasts, 
which they laid waste with fire, and then 
departed with their booty. When they 
saw that they encountered little or no 
resistance, they became bolder. Large 
armies were formed, which had their own 
laws and were generally commanded by 
several chieftains who were equal in power. 
They carried on their warfare according 
to a settled plan, and were no longer satis- 
fied with plundering the coasts. They 
spent the winters in the estuaries or on 
islands lying off the coasts. In summer 
Pirates sailed up the rivers far 

. into the interior, whicli they 
CWilUea devastated, plundering chiefly 
churches and monasteries, 
where they knew they would find the richest 
booty. At last they made it the object 
of their conquests to provide a new home 
for themselves ; they accordingly settled 
in the land they had conquered and 
founded new states. Then the raids 
ceased ; the fierce pirates accejited baptism ; 
savage warfare gave place to peaceful 
activities, agriculture, commerce, and navi- 
gation. As Normans, they blended with ' 
the native races, to whom they imparted 
new strength and whom they influenced 
in many ways. 

All three of the northern peojdes — the 
Swedes, the Danes, and the Norwegians 
— took part in the expeditions of the North- 
men. The districts which they infested 
wore the coasts of the Baltic Sea and the 
countries adjoining the Atlantic Ocean 
and the North Sea. 

After the Swedes had for some time 
been visiting as pirates and merchants the 
countries of the Baltic Sea, which were 


inhabited by Slavonic and Finnish races, 
they settled shortly after the middle of ihe 
ninth century on the coasts of the large 
Russian lakes, where they founded an 
empire called “ Gardarike,” with its capital 
“ Holmgard ” (Novgorod). According to the 
'Tu c j Russian chronicler, Nestor, the 
P . circumstances were as follow: 
..Empire The VVarjager, or Warager, 
Swedes from ttie country on 
the other side of the Baltic Sea were 
accustomed to go to the races, living on 
the large lakes, and levy taxes. But in 
86 1 these races refused to pay, and 
drove out the Warager ; they wished 
to rule themselves, hut soon became 
disunited. Family arose against family, 
and war broke out everywhere. Then 
they summoned the Warager again 
into the country in 862 to make jieace. 
The three brothers, Rurik, Sineus, and 
Truwor, from the Waragian tribe Rus, 
or Ruotsi, advanced with a troop of 
Waiiigers across the sea and settled in 
Novgorod, Belosersk, and Isborsk. As Si- 
neus and Truwor died shortly afterwards, 
Rurik became sole ruler in the kingdom, 
which had received the name “ Russia ” 
from his tribe. Some of Rurik’s warriors 
advanced further south, marched down 
the Dnieper, and founded a kingdom in 
Kiev, which was conquered in 882 by . 
Rurik’s successor, Oleg. 

Soon the Wariigers extended their raids 
as far as the Black S(’a. At the beginning 
of the tenth century they had even sailed 
past the Crimea to the Sea of Azov and down 
the river Don; thoy then dragged their 
ships overland to the Volga, 
Nort men ^ sailed down this river to the 
.. Service gca, the oast of 

o ttssians they laid waste, and 

then returned laden with booty. The 
Russian kingdom stood for a long time in 
friendly relations with the northern coun 
tries and their princes, and the Russian 
princes often employed Northmen in their 
services. These friendly relations did not 
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rcasc until the Swedish element had gradu- 
ally succumbed to the Slavonic, and the 
kingdom at the end of the eleventh century 
had become purely Slav. 

It is true that the Swedes have not 
left any ])erceptible traces in modern 
Russia. Still, their immigration was of 
great imp()rtancc ; for through them 
the Finnish and Slavonic races, which 
had been at variance, were united for 
the lirst time in on(‘ (‘mj)ir(‘, and by the 
communication which was o])(‘ii(‘d up 
between Russia and the west of Eiiro|)c 
the commerce, w'ealth, and ])ower of 
Novgorod in particular were advanced. 
It was also through 
the Russian kingdom 
that the Northmen 
came into contact 
with the By/antines. 

Many Northmcai en- 
tered the service's of 
hLast Roman em- 
jx'rors as auxiliaries ; 
after th(‘ middle' ot 
the elev’enth century 
they were' aelmitte'd 
to the' im|)e‘rial boely- 
guard. At Byzantium 
the-y were called 
rangers. “The* 
axe - be'aring bar- 
barians from Thule' “ 
were r(*ne)wneel for 
their ce)urage and 
brave* ry. As a 
memen'iai of their 
stay in the Byzantine 
Empire they have left 
the runic inse'riptie)ns 
e)n the Lie)!! e)f the 
Pineiis, which is !iow 
in the arse*!ial at 
Athens. It is jnobable that these inscrip- 
tie)ns e)f the Swedish Varangers in the secenid 
half of the eleventh century were carveel 
i!i he)ne)ur of a northern chieftai!i whe) had 
fallen in (ireek waters. As early as the enel 
of the eighth ce!itury the Ne)rwe'gians came 
^ . te) the islanels lying e)ff the north 
Norwegians coasts olScotlaud-lhe 

Faroe, Shetland and Orkney 
Islands, and the Hebrides. 
These isla!uls, he)W'eve!', were* then barren 
and U!iattractive, a!ul served at first in 
reality e)nly as starting:-] )oints fe)r more ex- 
tensive expeditions. I he Norwegians sailed 
along the rough and desolate western shores 
of Scotland, founded several settlements, 
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THE FAMOUS LION OF THE PIRiEUS 
In the eleventh century “ the axe-bearing: barbarians from 
Thule ” entered the Byzantine Empire, where they were 
renowned for their courag:e and bravery. As a memorial 
of their stay they left the runic inscriptions on the Lion 
of th.e Piraeus, which is now in the arsenal at Athens. 


in 

Scotland 


and then crossed over into Ireland. This 
island was at that time divided into several 
small kingdoms, the rulers of which wen* 
constantly at strife. The Ardrigh, oi 
High King, had not enough jx)wer te) 
control the restless people and the strife- 
Dublin lovifig chieftains. These divi- 

^ j - sieins facilitated the advance 

Co^fluered by of the Northmen, inasmuch as 
Northmen deficient in 

ships and seamanship to prevent their land- 
ing. In the first half of the ninth century the 
Neirwegians, whe) were called by the Irish 
Lochlannoch (the men from the country e)l 
lake's), iMugalls (the white strangers), eir 
Oat men, settled ein 
the east e:e)ast ; in 
8,^8 they conquercel 
Dublin, which the*)y 
fortific'el strongly. 
The whe)le ce)untr\ 
was de vast at eel. 
m e)n as t cries and 
churches we're burnt, 
and Theirgisl, tin* 
leaeler e)f the Neir- 
v\'c'gians, became rule-i 
of alme)st the whe)lc 
island. After a fe*u 
years, he)wever, lu* 
was murdered. 'I'ln- 
Irish re)sc and dre)V(' 
e)ut the foreigners. 
But these seiein canu* 
back, and in 852 the 
Norwe'gian chieftain, 
Olav Hvite, fe)iindi‘el 
akingde)!!! in Dublin : 
at the same tiiiK* 
N orwegian kingdom s 
were establi.shcd in 
Waterford anel 
Limerick. The Ne)i- 
we'giaiis built stre)ng fe)rtresses evcrywhe'ic 
in order te) secure their rule. Fe)i 
several years the kings e)f Dublin had 
to resist the attacks of the Irish, who. 
although the'ir efforts were sometime 
favoured by fortime, tried in vain to driv^ 
out the foreigners. About the middle oi 
the tenth century the conquerors threat 
('ued te) destroy the independence of th(' 
island. “ They set up,” narrates an old 
chronicler, “ in every province a king, in 
every district a chieftain, in every church 
an abbot, in every town a bailiff, in cver^ 
house a soldier, so that the men of Erin 
are no longer masters of their propert\ 
No one dares to show generosity 




THE NORTHMAN’S STRATEGY: HASTING EMERGING FROM HIS “COFFIN” 

The most celebrated of the Northman chieftains of the middle of the ninth century, Hasting plundered France for 
several years, and then undertook a journey to Italy with the intention of conquering Rome and securing the wealth 
which it contained. Driven ashore by a storm near Sarzana on the Magra, he took the town by stratagem, thinking 
it to be Rome. Pretending to be on a peaceful mission, he was admitted into the town and baptised at the hands of 
the bishop. During the following night loud lamentations were heard proceeding from the ship of the chieftain, and it 
was reported that Hasting was dead. He was taken ashore for burial, and the bishop was just about to conduct 
the funeral service when Hasting sprang from the bier, and, with the assistance of his .armed followers, rst s cw 
Ihc bishop and the governor, and then attacked the town, capturing it after terrible slaughter of the inhabitants. 
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tenderness to father or mother, to bishop, 
to lord temporal or spiritual, neither to the 
sick nor miserable, not even to a new-born 
child. If an Irishman has only one cow, 
he must give the milk to the soldier, so 
that he gets no milk for himself.*' 

The struggle continued. The Irish suc- 
ceeded in gaining some victories over the 
- , hated foreigners, but they Were 

• *1? #♦!* ** intruders. The most celebrated 
^ * of those victories is that of 
Clontarf, fought in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin on April 23rd, 1014, which the Irish 
remember with pride to this day. Brian 
Borumha, High King of Ireland, had 
collected a large army and advanced 
towards Dublin, while the Norwegians in 
the town had ol)tained auxiliary troops 
from their countrymen dwelling in the 
Scottish islands. It was a desperate 
struggle, and both armies fought with 
great bravery. The old king Brian fell on 
the battlefield, but his army was victorious 
and the Norwegians sustained heavy 
losses ; no fewer than 6,000 perished in 
the battle. 


This victory did not alter the situation 
in the island ; internal strife did not cease. 
It is true that the Norwegians aban- 
doned the liojie of subduing the Irish, but 
they remained in the countiy. Occasion- 
ally, when it was to their advantage, they 
did homage to the Irish kings. Thus matters 
continued till the twelfth century, when 
Henry II. of England, who for some time 
had been turning his attention to Ireland, 
interfered in the disputes of the two nations. 
On being asked by an Irish king for help, he 
])ermitted Richard Clare, Earl of Pem- 
broke (Strongbow) to cross to Ireland, and 
the latter conquered Dublin in 1170. The 
last Norwegian king was forced to flee, 
and when he attempted in the following 
year to regain his kingdom, he was taken 
prisoner and killed. Shortly after this, 
King Henry himself crossed and entered 


Norwegian 
Dominion 
at an End 


Dublin. Thus ended the rule 
of the Ostmen in Ireland] 
They had not, however, entirely 
disappeared from the island. 


but remained living principally in those 
towns where, as peaceful citizen;?. 


they busied themselves with commerce 


and navigation. For a long time 
they preserved their nationality, since 
they formed separate and organised com- 
munities. At the present day we find a 
trace of them in the name of part of the 


town of Dublin — Oxmanstown = Ostman- 
town ; that is, the town of the Eastmen. 

The Irish and Norwegians were too 
dissimilar in character, manners, and mode 
of life to blend quickly. Moreover, they 
lived for the most part separated from each 
other — the Norwegians in their fortified 
towns, the Irish in the country ; in addi- 
tion, the hatred of the Irish for the foreigner 
kept both nations estranged. In spite ol 
this, they influenced each other in various 
ways. The influence of the Irish on the 
Norwegians has, perhaps, been exagger- 
ated. But it is indisputable that in the 
provinces of fiction and art the Nor- 
wegians learned much fe-om the Irish, and 
attempts have even been made in modem 
times to ])rovc that many of the northern 
sagas of the gods and of heroes had their 
origin in the tales which the Northmen 
heard from the Irish and the Anglo-Saxons. 

The Norwegian form of the temple, the 
“ Hov,” is, it is believed, a copy of the 
Irish churches. On the other hand, th(' 
Irish are inde]:)ted to the Ostmen for the 
advancement of their municipal life. It 
might almost be asserted that the Nor- 
„ . wegians were really the founders 

oHhe * ‘’f 

Irish Towns owing to the Norwegians. 

who were not only capable 
soldiers but also enterprising merchants 
and navigators, that commerce and naviga- 
tion, along with agriculture and farming, 
became important branches of industry for 
the inhabitants of the Emerald Isle. 

The Norwegian rule lasted longer in 
the Scottish islands and in the Faroe 
Islands than in Ireland. As has been 
mentioned, the Norwegians had settled on 
these islands about the year 800. In the 
tenth century they founded a kingdom 
of the Hebrides, in which they ruled over 
a Keltic population, and another in the 
Isle of Man ; this was ruled by the king 
of Norway after 1100, and was not sur- 
rendered to Scotland till 1266. Tynwald 
Hill, near St. John’s, on the west coast ot 
the Isle of Man, was the Tinghill, which 
was the seat of legislation and justice for 
the few islanders who still hold a unique 
position under the British crown. To the 
present time the spot recalls the inde- 
pendence of the island when it formed a 
part of the Norwegian kingdom. 

The Orkney and Shetland islands, where 
a few Kelts still remained, had for a long 
time been favourite retreats of the Vikings. 
The number of the invaders steadily 
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BAPTISM OF ROLLO THE PIRATE CHIEF 
As head of the pirates who ravaged the Seine, Rollo, known also as Roll, was much feared. 

In order to secure peace for himself and his people, Charles the Simple determined to surrender to 
the Northmen the country on the Lower Seine and a treaty was concluded between the two men at 
St. Clair sur Epte in 911. Receiving as a fief the land which was afterwards called Normandy, 
Rollo swore an oath of fidelity to the king, was baptised and received the name of Robert. 
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increased, especially after Harald Fairhair 
had become sole ruler of Norway in 872 ; in 
this way the islands gradually became popu- 
lated by Norwegians. As these emigrants 
began to pillage the coasts of Norway King 
Harald crossed over to the islands and 
made them su Inject to him. Later the 
islands were ruled by a Jaii (the “ Orkney- 
Jarl ”) appointed by the Norwegian king. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
they came into closer contact w’th Scotland. 
The Jarls had hefs in Scotland. Scots 
settled on th(‘ islands, and the Scottish 
language came into use akjiigside of the 
Norwegian. 'I'lie Norwegian supremacy 


was, however, still acknowledged, and i 
constant intercourse with Norway WcJs 
maintained. In 1469 the islands wei * 
mortgaged as dowry of Margaret to JaTn(^ 
III. of Scotland, and remained ever aft( 1 
in the possession of the Scottish crowr. 
The inhabitants no longer have their own 
laws and privileges. The Norse langua^u- 
has disappeared, and only the place-namt s 
recall the former rulers. In the eighth 
century Irish settlers had emigrated tn 
the Faroe Islands. They departed, how- 
ever, after the arrival of the Northmen, 
who took possession of the islands ami 
called them the Faroe — that is, sheep- 


y-'- •£. • 







. PARIS BESIEGED BY THE NORTHMEN IN THE NINTH CENTURY 

This representation of the siege of Paris by the Northmen illustrates in a striking manner the original form *>r 
the famous capital of France. That portion of the town known as the lie de la Cite*, a small island in tlK* 
middle of the Seme, on w! iVh the cathedral Notre Dame stands, was originally the entire city. It is still t ie 
core o aiis, ut, of course, represents only a tiny portion of the immense city which now spreads in evny 
i c janks of the river, and is connected with the ancient Island by numerous bridg* 

/T I'"®*'’ Quarter, were the headquarters of Roman Pans 

(Lutetia), the residence of the governor, still partially preserved in the Cluny Museum, being there situatp.i 
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A SCENE FROM THE GREAT SIEGE OF PARIS BY THE NORTHMEN IN 885 


Islands, from the numerous sheep that had which in their grammar Ix'ar most resem- 
beeii left behind by the emigrants. Various blance to Icelandic, in ])ronimciatiou and 
< hieltains ruled over the islands. More vocabulary to modern Norwegian dialects, 
important affairs were decided at the The inhabitants of the Faroe Islands 
people’s assembly, or ting, at Thorshavn. have not preserveal in writing llu'ir sagas 
I he islands remained in constant inter- and songs, like the Icelanders. They 
course with Norway, and several dis- have no old literature in the real sense 
tinguished inhabitants ’ served Norwegian of the word; yet tlu; islanders possess a 
kings, who tried to bring the islands unde rich treasury of folk-songs, which havt 
tlicir rule. They succeeded in doing thi been orally transmitteil and have b(‘m 
in 1035, nnd the Faroe Islands belonge( jmblished in modem times. These song; 
to Norway till 1814, when Norway wa ; for the most part tell oi old lcelandi( 
separated from Denmark; the island i myths of the gods and heroes, and an 
leinained with Denmark and were incoi • derived from other Icelandic sagas am 
I'orated with this kingdom in i84Cj. Aftc : Norwegian folk-songs. 
tli‘‘ loss of their frceclom the prosperity ( f It was Naddodd, a colonist from th 
tke islands declined. Intercourse with tk 3 Faroe Islands, who discovered Iceland, i’ 
“nter world gradually ceased. Voyage , 867. On a voyage Irom Norway he wa 

ppecially for trading purposes, becaire driven by storms far towards the iiortl: 
k^s frequent, and the commerce ujx 1 west, and came to the shores of a large an 
^'i'ich the welfare of the islanders to a mountainous country. He landed an 
K'‘‘at measure depended passed into tie climbed a high hill, from which he looke 
ii'indsof foreigners and was not regaimd round in vain for traces of a dwe)ling-hous< 

^ j'idil 1856. From that time a new aid As he was leaving the land it was snowinj 
i kappier time began for the islanders. and on this account he called it Snowlam 

I he language, which was old No Not long afterwards the land \yas di 
'^' gian, has survived in several dialer :s covered to be an island, and received tl 
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Discovered 


name Iceland from Floke Vilgerds 5 n, who 
spent a winter there in 870. From 874 
onwards Norwegian emigrants began to 
settle on the island, where they found a 
safe retreat. 

From Iceland tlic Norwegians went to 
Greenland and America. The discoverer 
of Greenland was ha ik Rode, who was com- 
u 1 ^ pelled to leave Norway owing 

How Oreenlond manslaughter 

j and sailed to Ic(‘land. On 
Discovered outlawed there he 

attemj)ted to reach a country which had 
been seen to the west of Iceland. He dis- 
covered it about the year 985 and called it 
Greenland, in order to entic(^ others there 
by the nanu‘. Several settlers arrived on 
the south-west coast, where they lived by 
fishing and cattle-breeding. About the 
year 1000 they w(‘re converted to Chris- 
tianity by thc‘ Norwegians, and a century 
later received a bishop of their own, 
whose diocese was in Gaidar, in the 
Jgalikofjord, near Julianehaab ; two 
monasteries were' also foundc'd tluae. The 
colony pres(‘rved its independence for a 
long time, but submilt(‘d in tlu' thirteenth 
century to the king of Norway. For some 
time intercourst' betwc'cn the two countries 
was maintained, but after the devastation 
caus(‘d by the Black Death in the middle 
of the fourte(‘nth century communication 
gradually ceased. The colonists, left to 
themselves, lacked everything ; at the 
same time they were exj)osed to the 
incessant attacks (T the Esquimaux, who 
were ju'cssing towards tlu^ south, and to 
whose attacks the colonists finally suc- 
cumbed. When the Danes resumed inter- 
course with Greenland, in the eighteenth 
century, they found tliat there were no 
longer any Norwegians there ; a few 
ruined buildings are the only traces of the 
Norwegian colony. 

Erik Rode had a son called Leiv, who 
.*;ailed from Greenland to Norway, where 
he sixmt the winter of qqq-iooo. Early 
- . in the year he wished to return 

Ffnis r***' I’ut, losing his 

New Und 'I" 

he wandered for a long time on 

the sea until at last he discovered a land 
which he had never seen before. This 
land was beautiful to look at : there were 
rich meadows, vines and wheat grew 
wild, and there was a quantity of salmon 
in the water, but he did not see any 
human beings. Leiv arrived safely at 
Greenland in the autumn, and described 
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the country which he had discovers 
and which he called Vinland on accoun 
of the vines which he found there. 1 
was decided to examine the country mon 
thoroughly. In the following year Leiv’ 
father and brother .sailed from Greenland 
but their voyage was unsuccessful, fo 
the wind was contrary ; they wen 
driven first towards the north-east, th( 1 
towards the south-east, and were forcci 
to return to Greenland without haviiii 
accomplished anything. 

Two years afterwards — in 1003 — a nev 
expedition was organised for the purpose 
of colonising the land. A hundred aiu 
forty colonists, among whom were sonn 
women, sailed on these ships undei 
the leadership of an Icelander, Thorfiiu 
Karlsevne, who had come in the pie 
ceding year to Greenland and liad 
married there. On the voyage Karlseviu 
discovered two countries, which he naiiK'i. 
Helleland, that is, Stoneland, and Mark- 
land. that is, Woodland, and finally Ik 
arrived at Vinland. There the colonists 
settled, but they were not destined k 
remain long. They encountered nativci- 
. and began to barter with them. 

iseoveries however, they quarrelled 

it the Indians, or “ Skra- 

lings ~ that IS, weaklings- as 
they called them ; moreover, they were 
at variance among themselves. Aftt'i 
three years this attempt at colonisation 
was abandoned, and in 1006 the Northimm 
returned to Greenland. The countries 
which they discovered were, according to 
the most recent investigation, Labradoi 
(Helleland), Newfoundland (Markland), 
Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia (Vinland). 
With this expedition attempts at coloni- 
sation in Nova Scotia were abandom'd. 
Soon the course to the new country was 
forgotten. We do not know why tlu* 
Northmen so soon gave uj) their new 
discoveries ; perhaps the difficult voyage 
disheartened them, or else the iirodvice 
which they could have brought home 
from there was not worth the trouble 
and the danger. 

While the Norwegians were colonising 
new countries on the North Atlantic, 
battling more with the raging of tbe 
weather and the boisterous elements than 
with human opponents, the richer soutk 
was infested chiefly by the Danes. As 
early as the reign of Charles the Great 
the Northmen appeared on the shore of 
the Frankish Empire. Charles, who was 




ROGER GUISCARD, CONQUEROR OK THE ARABS, LANDING IN SICILY 
I he youngest brother of the great Robert Guiscard, Duke of Apulia, Roger made many friends by his attractive looks 
a^nd elegant manners. On his first arrival in Italy ho was compelled, through lack of means, to support himself 
the acts of a common robber. Roger overthrew the Arab hordes in a war that lasted from lOttl till 1030, and 
wrested from them the island of Sicily ; he obtained the title of Count of Sicily, with undisputed possession of the island. 
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fighting against the Danish king Gottfried, 
took various precautionary measures for 
the defence of the coasts, but these were 
not rigidly maintained. Not long after 
his death the coasts of Friesland and 
Flanders were exposed to the attacks of 
the Northmen ; several towns were plun- 
dered by them, among others the wealthy 
commercial town of Dmirstede, or Dorestad, 
on the Rhine. Later they made use of the 
quarrels between the sons of J.ouis the 
Fious to establish tliemselves by force in 
Friesland and Flanders. Already at that 
time they were laying waste the coasts 
of France. They penetrated up the 
Seine, the Loire, and the (iaronne to the 
centre of the country, plundered towns 


and monasteries, carried away men anc] 
women of noble birth into captivity, 
and then returned to the river mouths 
Everywhere they spread terror and panic, 
in the churches men offered the prayer, 
“Libera nos a furore Nortmannorum, () 
Dominel’^ or, in Englsh, “From the fury 
of the Nortlimen, Good Lord, deliver us.’ 
But scarcely anywhere were vigorous 
precautions taken to drive out th. 
dreaded foe. 

From the coasts of France the North 
men cro.ssed to Spain about the middle 
of the ninth century; they attacked 
Galicia, and then turned upon tlu- 
Moors in the south, ^ besieged Lisbon, 
sailed up the Guadalquiver, conquereci 



dreaded DANES: A SUDDEN DESCENT ON THE COAST OF^RThUmBER^D 
centuries \nd*arthecounuT Danes, at uncertain intervals, harassed England for seveial 

the people were kept in a constant'*«flT^* f proper defences, the entire coast was subject to their inroads, ami 

dreaded plunderers off the coast of Nnrfh ** The illustration represents a sudden descent of the e 

thaUeaptato thrsnrf If' Hied withwUd figt- s 

eap into tiie surf, are already running ashore, whde the terrified inhabitants are hurriedly erecting fortification- 

From ihe fiesco by William Bell Scott 



THE DANISH INVASION OF ENGLAND: A SCENE OF A THOUSAND YEARS AGO 


In the spring of «77 the Danes embarked in 120 vessels at Vfareham, and proceeded in a westerly direction to the aid 
nf their beleagured countrymen in Exeter. The elements, however, were against them. For a month the frail ships 
were tossed about on the stormy sea, unable to find a landing spot anywhere, and when King Alfred’s warships 
appeared on the scene the opposing fleet was not able to defend itself. Striking on the rocks off Swanage, the greater 
number of the vessels were orokcn to pieces. The Danes who escaped the waves fell victims to the Saxon warriors. 


l''ruin tho pictun* by Herbert A. 


llio suburbs of Seville, where they gained 
rirh spoil, and laid waste the Balearic 
Islands, and even the north coasts of 
Africa. Later they renewed their attacks 
on Moorish Spain, but had not the same 
success against the Moors as against their 
otlier opponents. The Arabs were bold 
and capable sailors, and successfully 
i iigaged both on sea and land with the 
Xorthmen, whose ships were at that time 
lilted up for transport, and being over- 
loaded with warriors and goods were little 
^^uited for naval warfare. 

Hasting is the most celebrated of the 
Northman chieftains of the middle of the 
ninth century. After plundering France 
tor several years, he is said to have taken 
n journey to Italy for the purpose of 
' onquering Rome, of whose greatness and 
wealth he had heard. He was driven by 
t ( )rm to Luna — now a ruin, near Sarzana on 
he Magra, in the neighbourhood of Carrara 
and by a stratagem took possession of 
' ’hs town, which he thought was Rome. 


He sent a messmiger to the bishop and 
governor of the town to say that he had 
been driven then* by storm on his home- 
ward journey, that his intentions were 
peaceful, anil that in addition he was 
lying seriously ill and humbly begged to 
be baptised. The bishop and governor, 
rejoicing at the news, assuiaid him of 
peace and of their friendshij). Ihc gates 
of the town were opened to him and to 
his ])eople ; he himself was carried into 
the church and baj)tised, and afterwards 
borne back to his shij). In the following 
night loud lamentations were heard among 
the strangers. It was reported that 
Hasting was dead, and it was now the 
duty of the church to bury him. A funeral 
procession was actually formed in which 
Hasting was carried like a corpse on a 
bier. The bishoj) was just about to per- 
form the office for the dead when Hasting 
sprang from the bier, threw off the grave- 
clothes, and aj)pec%;ed in full armour. 
His followers in like manner let fall their 
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mantles which concealed their armour, silver by the following March, and gav( 
Hasting slew the bishoj) and the governor ; them permission in the meantime to 
his followers began a terrible slaughter spend the winter in Burgundy. Since the 
and took the town, which they then Parisians would on no account be privy 
discovered was not Rome. As they had to this dishonourable treaty, and sHll 
no prospect of further conquests, they refused to let the Northmen pass through, 
d-termined to return to France. In the the latter dragged their ships a distaneo 
mc*antime other N()rthmen continued of 2,000 feet overland past Paris, took 
their attacks on France, and them down to the river again beyond the 
France nearly reduc(‘d the ])eople to town, and sailed towards Burgundy ; 

despair. It is said that after they had devastated that provinct' 
Tribulation ,, pj-jmee had never seen greater they returned back the same way. 
tribulation ; no one dared to l(?ave the Some years afterwards, Arnulf, king of 
fortified towns ; no man sK'pt soundly the Fast Franks, succeeded, by means of 
at night on his couch." The Northmen a great victory over the Northmen at 
burst like a storm where they were least Ldwen in 891, in procuring peace for hi. 
expected, killed the j)ric-sts, (lr(*ssed them- kingdom. In France, also, where Count 
s(*lv(is in the v(‘stments which they had Odo, who had dt'fended Paris so bravely 
roblx^d from the altars, dragged away against the Northmen, had succeeded the 
young and old, outraged women and weak em})eror, Charles the Fat, they 
girls, drove away the cattl(‘, and burned suffered some defeats. But to annihilate 
everything that they could not carry them was found impossible both by 
away. Only a f(‘w dared to offer resist- Odo and by his successor, Charles the* 
ance, among tluan the ])rav(‘ count, Sim])le. The jnivations of the ])eopIe 
I^obt'rt the Strong, tlu' progenitor (T the b(‘came daily greater ; there was a scarcit\’ 
Capets, who was (wtolled by th(‘ chroni- of everything, of victuals, of cattle*, and 
cl(‘rs as tin* iMace'aba'iis of I'rance, and even of grain for sowing. Of the chieftains 
who met with a glorious death while _ , of that period the most fean*(i 

fighting against tin*. Northinen in (S()7. A 'vas Kollo, or Rolf, the head 

f(’W of the invad('rs wen* destroyed, but of the pirates of the Seine. He 

this availed little*, tor they wen* always had j)revie)iisly been in Frane'e, 

r(‘placed by others. and had fought in Friesland and in Fng- 

Tlie Frankish prine*(*s and great lords land, but had returned to France at the* 
wen*, as a rule*, too weak to offer beginning of the tenth century. He 
strenuous re'sistance to th<* North- established himself in Rouen, and his 
men. Besides, the morals of the nobles warriors ravag(*d the banks of the Seine*. 
we*re so corruj)t that many received money Charles the Sim})le, therefore, determined 
from the Northm(*u in re*turn for not to surrender the country on the Lower 
disturbing them in their robb(*ri(*s. At Seine* to the Normans, in order to ])rocure 
the end of 885 Paris was coinjH'lU'd to peace fe)r himself and his peoj)l(*. Charles 
endure a severe siege. A large* Danish and Rollo met at St. Clair sur Epte ine)ii 
fleet -Teported to ce)nsist e)f 700 shi|)s and cemcluded a treaty. Rollo receiveel 
with JO, ()()() to 40,000 men — had been as a fief the land wh ch was afterwareb 
collected at Rouen. They sailed uj> called Normaiui , and sw )re an oath of 
the Seine to Paris, where the leaders fidedity to the king. Next year he was 
demanded free ])assage, j)romising, if this ba])tised and received the name of Robert, 
was granted, to spare the town. As H(* divided the land among his followers 
The Great refustyl, they and by strict laws restored peace and 

Siege besi(‘ged the town, which was order. It is related that on one occasion 
of Paris hravely (b'fended by the in- he forgot a bracelet which he had lelt 
habitants. 1 he latter hoped to hanging on a tree, and after three yeais 
obtain speedy a.ssistance from the emperor; he found it on the identical spot, 
but Charles the Fat, with his army, did Normandy flourished under Rollo and 
not come to their relief till the following his successors, the dukes of Normandy, 
year. By this time Paris was ravaged with and became the best cultivated and Ix -t 
famine and pestilence, but Charles, instead organised province in the whole of France, 
of engaging in battle with the Northmen, The Normans gradually blended with tiic 
concluded a disgraceful peace with them. French, whose language, manners, and 
He promised to pay them 700 pounds of habits they adopted. Soon they surpnsM d 
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the men of their new country in Crusades. It was a descendant of Roll.), 

religious zeal, without in the meantime William, Duke of Normandy, who sub- 

having lost their love of fighting and ad- jugated England after the victory .,f 
venture. They also devoted their atten- Senlac, near Hastings, in 1066. The N. r. 

tion with conspicuous success to literature mans came into the country with him ; 

and art. In Noiinandy at an early age they became the rulers of the Angio’ 
men devotc'd their time to writing history ; Saxons, and their language, which h id 
theni originated th(‘ vaudeville and also, already been adopted by the Enghdi 
it is believed, the (iothic style of archi- court, supplanted Anglo-Saxon. Gradu- 
tecture. Thus tlu' settling of the Normans ally the Normans blended with the Anglo- 
in Normandy was a gain for the whol(‘ of Saxons; from this union originated tlio 
France. Notwithstanding the fact that English people and the English language. 
th(i Normans blended with the French, As early as the first half of the eleventh 
th(‘ir d('sc(‘ndants still i)reserved many century the Normans had settled in the 
traces of their nortlKun origin. At the South of Italy, where at that time tin* 



A CALL TO ARMS: KING ALFRED RESISTING THE DANISH INTRUDERS 
Alfred was only twenty-two years of a^e when he was crowned at Winchester in H 71 . Within a month of liis 
coronation he was called upon to take the field against the dreaded Danes, and his brilliant qualities as a leader 
soon restored the confidence of his Saxon followers. After many battles, Alfred succeeded in overcoming his enemies 
and receiving submission from them, and England was freed from the danger and ruin that had so long threatened her. 

l-ii.m the put.ir.- l.> C. } W.itls. R.A.. in the P.il.ice of Wi-sliniiiMcr 

present day the inhabitants of Normandy (iermans of tlu^ empire were quarrelling 
differ from the rest of the French in aji- with the Greeks, and the Lombard 
pearan('e, character and dis])osition. In princes with the Arabs. Norman pilgrim^- 
jiarticiilar, they have always shown a keen who stopped occasionally at Salerno mi 
interest in commerce and navigation, their return from the Holy Land, h.nl 
Normandy has always been the home of helped Prince Waimar the Great in ^ 
navigators and discoveaers. successful battle against the Saracens m 

1 here are i]^imeroiis ])roofs that the 1017. He would have willingly tak' a 
French Normans did not lose the love of them into his service, but they longed lor 
their forefathers for adventun's and con- their native country, where, they t< ki 
quests. In the middle of the eh'vcnth him, there were just as many brave nn r.. 
century new kingdoms were founded in Thereupon Waimar sent messengers ni 
England and Italy by the Normans, Normandy; immediately numerous knigh’^ 
who also took an active part in the were induced by the costly and ra c 
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THE DANISH CHIEF GUTHRUM SUBMITTING TO KING ALFRED 


England’s deliverance from the supremacy of the Danes found expression in the Peace of Wedmore, which followed 
npon the submission of Guthrum and his followers. Reduced to despair by hunger, cold and misery, the Danes yielded 
to Alfred, and Guthnim indicated his desire to embrace the Christian faith. Both circumstances gave intense pleasure 
to Alfred, the latter no less than the former, for England’s king bad fought not only for the restoration of his kingdom 
but also for the establishment of the Christian religion. Accompanied by thirty of his followers, Guthrum appeared in 
Alfred’s camp at Wedmore, in Somersetshire ; there he was bound by a solemn “ peace,” and there also he was baptised. 

From the design by Herbert A. BuriCi executed in tapestry, by periiiissiun of Mr. Antony Gibbs 
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presents which he sent to accept bis pro- 
posal and enter his service. However, 
they soon left him and helped Sergius IV., 
Duke of Najdes, who made them in return 
a grant of land in J 129 ; there the Normans 
found(,“d the town of A versa (la Normanna) 
in 10 }o and lortiTu'd it strongly. In order 
to increase* th(‘ir influence they summoned 
_ _ their countrymen ; troops of 

Great Race for war and 

of Norman pPoifK-r, streamed to the South 

Conquerors 

UK'rcenai i(‘s now oik* now another of the 
rival fai'tions. In this way lor sonn* time 
the Normans helped the (Iri'eksand fought 
on th(^ side of the Varangers ; in the end, 
howi'ver, the Normans under the leader- 
ship of flu* sons of a Norman knight, 
Tanered of Haiitt'vilh*, dir(‘('t(*d their arms 
against the (irei'ks and took from them 
one j)ieee of land aft('r another. At last 
Rohert (luiseard, the migiitiest of Tancred’s 
sons, 1)\’ tin* eoiupiest of Ihiri, endt*d the 
(iieek domination in South Italy in 1071. 
As earlv as i()3() he had l)(*en created Duke 
of Apulia by tin* Pope, whom he acknow- 
l(*dged as his feudal lord ; in i()7() he con- 
(|uer(*d Saleino and the other small .^'outh 
Italian )rin('i|)ahti(*s, ('rossed over to 
(lree('(*, def(’ated flu* imp(‘rial troops both 
by land and s('a, and ])lundered the country. 
Soon idterwards, in 1083, he died, and 
h'ast Rome breafhed again. Rob(*rt’s 
youngest brother, Rog(*r, wn*sl('d the island 
of Si('ily from tin* Arabs (lofii-iogo), 
and his son Roger II., who united Sicily 
and Apulia, rcreived in the autumn of 
1130 the title of King of Sicily from tlu* 
Pope, and was crowned with ])omp in 
Pal(*rmo. 

In hhigland the Normans, or Danes as 
they are nion* generally called in this 
connection, aiijicared for the first lime 
in 787, and some years afterwards they 
repeated their visits. Then four decades 
elaj)sed during which England had rest 
from the terrible sea-warriors. But in 
'Tk -r -ki thev renewed their attacks, 

Danes every year 

S.V devastated the South of 

.n England 

were rejnilsed, but they always came back 
with increased numbers and began to 
winter in the country. From the coasts 
they penetrated to the interior, ])lundering 
everything as they i\ nt. They utilised 
the mutual enmity of the Kelts and 
Anglo-Sa.xons and concluded a treaty 
with the Welsh. The disputes of the Anglo- 
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Saxons also furthered the enterpriser^ of 
the invaders. After the middle of the 
ninth century they settled in the East of 
England. In the year 866 a large fl(vt 
landed on the coasts of East Anglia. The 
most distinguished of the chieftains com. 
manding this fleet were the sons of Loij. 
brok, Ingvar and Ubbe ; they spent the 
winter in East Anglia and concludid 
]ieace with the inhabitants. In the follow- 
ing spring they advanced over the rivor 
Humber to Northumbria, where two kings, 
Osbrith and P 311 a, were striving for the 
supremacy, and conquered York in 867. 

The Northumbrian kings abandoned 
their strife and with 'combined forces 
advanced to York to drive away the Danes, 
but suffered a crushing defeat in which thi y 
l)oth perished. By this victory the Danes 
secured for themselves the ])ossession of 
York ; and they soon .subjugated tlu* 
whole of Northumbria, which they gradu- 
ally transformed into a colony of North- 
UK'n. From Northumbria they made in- 
cursions to the south, where the kingdom 
of Wessex was still uiiconquered, and wmre 
victorious there also. The King of Wess(‘x, 
Aif AtK AlfredtheCireat, wascompelled 
n towand(‘r aluiut the country in 

Gre«t Fights ^ after a war 

the Danes d,„ a(i.)n, tl.e 

Danes were masters of the whole country. 
But they could not k('ej) their possessions 
for any length of time on account of the 
smallness of their numbers, in spite of tlu* 
reinforceuK'nts which were constantly 
being sent over from tlu‘ir own country. 

Alfi(*d, who had never given up hope, 
d(‘clared war against them a few months 
after they had conquered Wessex, and 
succeed('d in gaining a victory at Ethan- 
dime in 878. In the same year a treaty 
was concluded between Alfred and (iuth- 
rum, the Danish leader, under which the 
Danes were established in the northern 
and eastern half of the island — known as 
the Danelagh, and there they erected 
strongholds, tlu^ chief of which were the 
“ Pdve Boroughs,” Stamford, Leicestei, 
Derby, Nottingham, and Lincoln. Thev 
devoted themselves to ])eaceful ()ccu])a- 
tions ; many were baptised, and soon 
they began to blend with the Anglo-Saxons. 
For a long time, however, they preserved 
their speech, manners, and laws, and the 
appearance and language of the northern 
English, as also numerous place-names, 
.still testify to their Scandinavian origin- 
The rest of England was also influenced by 




KING ALFRED AS LAW-MAKER BEFORE THE WITAN 

The Witan, or Assembly of the Wise, consisted of the leading: thanes and cler^, meeting: three times a year. In its constitution it resembled the present House of ^ 

eujoyed supreme power, there being: no appeal from its decisions. King: Alfred is represented in the illustration submitting: his laws to that assembly, an event described by » 

himself in the following terms : “ I, Alfred, King of the West Saxons, showed them to all my witan, and they said that they approved of them all, and would observe tnem. 

fruPi ;he Caitoor, Lj John Budges 
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the Danes in many ways. Indisputable 
traces of Norse influence are still found in 
the government and jurisprudence of the 
country. 

The attacks of the Danes, however, did 
not cease with their settlement in the 
Danelagh ; but they were not so successful 
as formerly, since Alfred defended the 
coasts well and built a fleet, by 
means of which he was able to 
and Danes (],(. away from the 

^ coasts. In addition, the Danes 

were now tinning th(*ir attention to 
I'raiK-C. The ind(‘j)endence of the Dane- 
lagh did not last long. Alfred’s son 
l^dward comj)elled the Danes to acknow- 
ledge his supremacy. It is true they soon 
revolted, but they met with a crushing 
defeat at Hrunanbnrgh in g 57, and later 
attempts to secure independence came to 
nothing. (Gradually the relations of the 
two races became more friendly ; many 
Danes (Mitered the service of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings. 

I^ngland enjoy(‘d j^cace until the 
(Mid of the C(Mitury, when, after the 
accession of I{thelre(i the Unready in ()y(), 
the land was torn with fri‘sh struggles. 
Attacks trom D(Mimark were nMiewed, and, 
as before, nothing escaped the ravages 
of tire and sword. On St. Hrice’s 
Day — N()V(Mnl)er idth, loo^i—a tiMrible 
massacr(‘ of the Danes took jilace. Hut 
the iMiglish did not succeed in destroying 
all the Northmen in that portion of the 
country which was niidiM their own rule, 
and there is no doubt that those in the 
Danelagh ('scajied the slaughter. 

In the yiMir loi ] SvtMi Tveskjjeg — Swe- 
gen, or .Sweyii I'orkbeard — who on several 
jin'vious occasions had plunderc'd hbigland, 
collected a large aiiny to accoiujilisli the 
coiKpu'st. He lauded in Northumbria, and 
soon took possi'ssion of the Danelagh, 
wIkmt the inhabitants attached tluunselves 
to him. He tluMi turned his attacks to the 
South of Iingland, where his efhuis were 
Danish attended with suc- 

King in resistance of 

London Anglo-Saxons was ermhed. 

In the same year London 
opened its- gates to the Danish king ; 
Ethelred was compelled to flee and Sweyn 
became king. However, he did not enjoy 
his victory long, for he died suddenly at the 
beginning of the following year. Shortly 
before his death he appointed as his 
successor in England his son, Knut 
(Canute), who had accomjmnied him on 
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his expedition ; but when the Anglo-Sax- )n 
Witan heard of the king’s death th y 
recalled Ethelred and promised ne\ r 
again to submit to a Danish king. 

Ethelred returned; an Anglo-Saxi,,, 
army was quickly summoned, a:,fl 
Canute left England to bring reinfoKc. 
ments from his own country, as lii,, 
forces were too small. He equipp. (| 
a great fleet, \yhich was manned l.y 
veteran warriors from the north, and m 
the year 1015 he again ajipeared in En*:- 
land, where the magnates .spiritual anri 
temporal soon paid homage to him. 
Shortly afterwards, in 1016, the unfortu- 
nate Ethelred died. Rut Canute found a 
worthy opponent in his son, the bra\o 
Edmund Ironside, who was proclaimed 
king by the citizens of London. Canute 
won a great victory by treachery at 
Assandun in 1016, upon which a tn'aty 
was concluded, dividing the kingdom 
between the two kings. However, as 
Edmund died in 1017, Canute riunaiiied 
from that time sole ruler of England. In 
1018 he became king of Denmark, and m 
1028 king of Norway. It is thought that 

_ „ . he wished to establish .1 

Influences of x 1 

, great northern empire dc- 
the Northmen s " , . t:* i j i> . 

Expeditions Pendent on England But 
Ins death, m 1035, did not 
allow him to realise his hopes. As liis 
sons died after a short reign, the Danish 
dynasty in England ceased in 10 ^ 2 . 

It was through these ex])editioiis that 
the NorthiiKMi first came into contact with 
\\\‘stern and Central Europe— a contact 
which ])r()vcd of great importance for thr 
Northmen themselves as well as for llu- 
nations whom they infested. The most 
important effect of these expeditions was 
the fact that the Northmen by their settle- 
ments imparted new strength to the 
enfeebled and degenerate nations, ami 
o])ened up for them new spheres of uselul 
ness. While the west gained in strength, 
the imrth itself was weakened by the gn .it 
emigration. At the same time, however, 
the north was freed from a number ol 
restless, jn'ciid, and obstinate chieftains 
and therefore the kings were more easil) 
enabled to unite many ‘‘ lands ” ni 
greater kingdoms and to strengthen lue 
kingship. Through these voyages, al ^ 
the Northmen became acquainted wi h 
the higher civilisation of the west. Chi s- 
tianity, which at first had made 01 
slow progress, gradually won the vict( y 
over paganism. 
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DENMARK AND ITS SISTER STATES 

TO THE TIME OF SWEDEN’S SECESSION 


D JiNMARK had been united in one 
kingdom before 800 A.D., and con- 
sh-U'dof three chief parts : (i) the peninsula 
,,! liitlaiid, to the Eider; (2) the islands, 
nt which Zealand, with the royal residence 
lrir(‘, was the most important; and (3) 
St ania, with Halland and Bleking. Each 
ot these divisions had its own or 
assembly, where the people— that is, the 
jHMsants— came together in order to 
el loose a king, to make laws, and to sit 
HI judgment - the Jutlanders in Viborg, 
till' Zealanders in Ringsted, and the Scan- 
laiis in Lund. 

riie king was the bond of union 
between the countries. He was chosen 
Ik nil the royal family; he acted as 
liij^li-jiriest, and it was his duty to 
I n ('serve ])eace and to summon the troops 
111 war. Next in rank to the king were 
tile jarls, who governed large tracts of 
country in the king’s name. The king 
Danish ' hauskerle,” or “ hird,” 

who, in conjunction with the 
» . . chieftains, the most powerful of 

the peasants, were his helpers 
in war and peace. The earliest reliable 
accounts are contained in the Frankish 
annals of the time of Charlemagne, 
billing the Saxon wars Widukind took 
ictnge with the Danish king, Siegfried, in 
777 - ^ind when Charles had defeated the 
Saxons he came into friendly intercourse 
^\illi the Danes. Their king at that time, 
Lot dried, or Gotrik, secured his south 
kaiudaries by a rampart, and was just 
filing himself for an attack on the 
Lankish Empire when he was murdered 
'll Sio. His successor concluded a peace 
^'I’li the emperor, and the Eider remained 
Lio boundary between Denmark and the 
1 ‘iankish Empire. Shortly after this, 
'^‘d’^des, which lasted for a long time, broke 
in the Danish royal house concerning 
tL crown ; these disputes opened up the 
for Christianity, with which some 
be lies had already become familiar, 
'^^^Lly through missionaries such as 


Willibrord, partly through travels on the 
Continent. 

King Harald was driven out by 
Gottfried’s sons ; he fled to (iermany, 
and was baptised in 82b, in order to gain 
the assistance of Louis the Pious. After- 
1^. . wards, when he returned to 
Denmark, the devout An^gar, 

in Jutland Benedictine 

monastery of Corvey, followed 
him as missionary. Ansgar was filled with 
enthusiasm (or his vocation ; he im- 
mediately began his missionary work, 
and founded a school for the training of 
teachers at Hedeby in Jutland. He had 
still many difficulties to overcome, and 
conversion to Christianity was slow. It 
became still hardc'r for him when liis 
])rotector, Harald, was driven out a second 
time. Ansgar was also com})elled to 
leave the country. He crossc'd ovc'i* to 
Sweden, wheie he was well received and 
won many converts to ('liristianity. M('an- 
while an archbishopric for the north was 
established in Hamburg and Ansgar was 
calk'd to the see, which was removed to 
Bremen after the demolition of Hamburg 
by the Danes. Ansgar succeeded in gain- 
ing the friendship of the King of Denmark, 
and was now able, as “ ajiostle of the 
north,” to take uj^ his work again with 
renewed energy, a work which he con- 
tinued with unwearied zeal till his di'ath 
in 865. For a long time after his death 
Christianity made no jirogress, and at the 
same time the land was divided by internal 
struggles. At the bc'ginning of the tentli 
century Olaf, a Swedish chieftain, took 
possession of at least a |)ortion 
enmar s ountry. HissonGiuipa 

was (k'fi'ati'd by the (jerman 
king, Henry I., in 934, and was 
forced to receive baptism. However, 
the Swedish rule did not last long. Gnu])a 
submitted to a di'scendant of the Danish 
royal house, Gorm the Old, whose wife, 
Tyra Danmarksbod, is said to have built 
the boundary wall known as the “Dane- 
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virke ” (Danework). Gorni’s son, Harald 
Blaatand (Bluetooth), who ruled not only 
over all Denmark ];ut for some time also 
over Norway, was baptised in 940, and 
from that time was a zealous promoter of 
Christianity in his kingdom. He de- 
clares on the runic stone at Jellinge, 
which he set up to the memory of his 
1^. parents, that he won over the 
Danish King Denmark and Nor- 

w o onquered baptised tlu? Danes. 

Some of the Danes, however, 
were not ])l(*ase(l with his religious zeal. 
The (liscontent(^d attached themselves to 
his son Sw()yn (Fork beard) in 985. Harald 
fi‘Il in battl(‘ i i 98b or 987. Sweyn became 
king, and, as has already been in(*ntioned, 
conquerc'd hhigland in loij. He was 
baptised, but (‘xercisi'd t<jleration in 
religions inatt('rs. 

It was not until the reign of his second 
son, Knut — better known tons as Canute — 
the Mighty (1.018 -10^5), that Christianity 
trium])h('(i in Denmark. ('anut(‘ greatly 
tixtended his dominion ; he ruled over 
Denmark, hhigland and Norway. He was 
acknowl(‘dged as enijXM'or of Bn'tland, or 
Britain, by tlu' FmjxM'or ('onrad II., v\dio 
ce{h‘d to him the Mark of Schleswig, and 
his aim, as mcMitioned abovT, was. the 
foundation of a gr(‘at northern emj)ire. 
F)Ut h(‘ did nothing to unit(‘ the countries 
permanently under his [)ow(‘r. He; lived 
mostly in England, which he considered 
till* most im])ortanl of his dominions, and 
this c<nuitry, und(‘r his })owerful goveni- 
nient, advanced in ev^c'iy respect. He 
also turned his attention to Denmark, 
which by the union with Fhigland, a 
country whi('h had attaiiu'd to a higher 
standard of civilisation, came into closer 
contact with the liigluM' culture of (aaitral 
luiro|)e. A fresh inij)etus was given to 
Christianity : Anglo-Saxon bishops and 
|>riests worked in the country, churches 
wvw built, and the first monasteries were 
established. Canute was very g(‘ueroiis 

The Great J 

Work I'eceived great rewards, and 

of Canute iutlueuce increased. As 

by this means Canute laid the 
foundations of a Danish hierarchy, he also 
formed the beginning of a secular nobility 
by his law which he gave to his Hird, the 
“Tinganuinnalid,” by which the members 
of the Hird received /arious jirivileges. 

With the death of Canute’s son, Hardi- 
canute, the old royal family became extinct. 
According to a fonner treaty, the Norwe- 
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gian king, Magnus OlavssSn, was a 
ruler in Denmark. But in 1047 
chose as their king Sven Estridsson, t 
son of Ulfdarl and Estrid, a sister 
Canute. Norway was ultimately co 
pelled to acknowledge him as king. I 
Sver/s accession the house of Esti 
ascended the Danish throne, which tli 
occupied for three centuries. The Estri 
raised Denmark to the height of its powt 
but it was also under their rule that t 
country experienced its deepest humil 
tion. Sven (1047-1076) was a cultured a 
affable man, very popular with the Dan 
Like Canute, he took a keen interest in t 
affairs of the Church ; he regulal 
bisho])rics, and attempted to make t 
Danish church independent of Brena 
His work was continued after io8o by 1 
sons Knut IV. and Erik Eiegod. Kii 
was hated by the people on account ol 1 
cruelty, and was ultimately killed by tlu 
in 1086. After iioi, however, he w 
honoured as Denmark’s national savioi 
H(‘ was the first to define the Cliurcl 
sfiecial jurisdiction, and to assure her t 
poss(?ssi()n of a revenue by introdiici 
tithes. In 1104 Erik (kx) 
enmar s |;y() 5) received permission fn 
* the' Pope to establish , 
archbishopric m Lund, 
which all the northern churches wi 
made subordinate. 

For a long time after the death of Eri 
Denmark was torn by the struggl 
for the throne among the descen(laii 
of vSven F^stridsson, until finally a gran 
son of Erik, Waldemar the Great (115 
1x82), triumphed over his opponeir 
'rh(*n quiet was restorcul in Deiimai 
During the strife for the crown Dennia 
was constantly ravaged by the Wein 
who lived on the Baltic vSea and were si 
pagan. Tlu* country was unprotectr 
the jieasants fled, and the Wends in 
with hardly any resistance. But win 
Waldemar became king the situation w 
altered ; he began a vigorous camjiaii 
against the pirates. Supported by 1 
friend, the warlike Bishop Absalom, ai 
in league with the Saxon Duke Henry tl 
Lion, he attacked the Wends in their ov 
country and subdued the island of Riigr 
The prince of the island became his vass: 
Absalom remained true to Waldemai 
son, Knut VL, and victory always follow^ 
his banner. The princes of Pomerania ai 
Mecklenburg were reduced to submissi<> 
while Knut^s brother Waldemar, who 
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ho had appointed duke of South Jutland, 
ook prisoner the Count of Holstein and 
,ul)dued his lands. 

When Waldemar II. Seir (the Victorious) 
succeeded his brother as king, 1202, he 
ruled over all the countries west of the 
Ihiltic. He now wished to extend his 
power to the east, and in 1219 undertook 
crusade against the Esthonians. It 
i< supposed that the king intended to 
( stablish a bishopric in Esthonia, and 
to make it independent of Riga. The 
llsthonians were defeated in a battle with 
wliich there is associated the legend about 
ih(‘ standard which fell from heaven, the 
Danebrog; they were forced to receive 
l)aj)tisni, and the town Reval was founded. 

\\'aldemar’s power, however, did not last 
long. After he was taken j)risoner by his 
vassal Henry, count of Schwerin, the 
dependent countries regained tlieir free- 
dom. It is true that Waldemar was released 


ill 1225 and attempted to restore his former 
dominion, but he was totally defeated at 
liornlidved in 1227. This battle decided 
the fate of Noiili Germany. Waldemar 
was obliged to conclude jieace with his 
numerous enemies, and scarcely 
any of his concjiiests remained 
except Esthonia and Rtigen. 
From that time he gave up war 
and directed his energies to the internal 
Welfare of the country, princijially to the 
improvement of the laws. The law of 
Jutland, which he probably intended to 
make tlie code for tlie wliole of liis em])ire, 
was enacted shortly before his death 


in T241. 

From these laws we can see the changes 
that took place in the social conditions, 
llirough tlie influence of the continent, 
during the reigns of the two Waldemars. 
riu^ ])easants, wlio had formerly be(*n 
the only class in the country, were now 
subordinate to the nobility and clergy ; 
second to these, a burgher class was being 
tormed. vSerfdom had disajipeared, and 
tlie serfs had bi^come cottagers. Agri- 
culture was making nipid progress ; the 
ground which the peasants cultivated in 
common was gradually being turned into 
arable land, and the number of villages 
was increasing. As in former times, the 
l)easants assembled at the “ Flarden- 
Ting’' and the “ Landschafts-Ting,” but 
the political imjiortance of these assem- 
I'lies was decreasing. The more imiiortant 
matters were generally decided by the 
Idiig in the assembly of the nobles. The 


peasants were hlso losing their former 
importance as soldiers. It is true that the 
old military organisation still existed; the 
country was divided uj) into districts of 
different size, which had to provide ships 
and fighting men ; but the jheked men 
of the army were the “ Hauskeiie ” of the 
king, who served as horsemen. These, 
'TL IT* • together with the royal 

otticials, were exempt from 

Counsellors T'® 

distinguished from the rest of 

the peasants and formed a nobility. 
Among the officials whom the king after- 
wards summoned as his first counsellors 
were the Marsk (marshal), the Drost (high 
bailiff), and tlie Kanzlcr (chancellor). 

The clergy, under the influence of the 
continent, also severed themselves from 
the peo])le, and strove to make thiunselvi's 
independent of temporal power. Although 
at that time the Church did not succeed 
in entirely realising her demimd for im- 
munity, still h(‘r ])ower and influence 
steadily increased without the friendly 
relations being disturbed which existed 
belween the Cluirch and the Waldemars. 
Many of the cK'rgy visited the continent, 
espi'cially the University of Paris, in 
search of higher learning, and were thus 
th(‘ only Danes who possessed a higher 
culture and occujiii'd thtunsiOvi's with 
literature. Archbishop Absalom in par- 
ticular, who was distinguished as a 
clergyman, warrior, and statesman, ren- 
dered great services to litc‘raturi'. At 
his instigation, his secretary, Saxo (iram- 
maticus, wrote in Latin, th(‘ languagi' 
of th(‘ Church, a detailed history of 
Denmark, of which the Dani's an' justly 
proud. The laws of Waldianar, howi'vi r, 
wen' ])ul)lished in Danish, and therefore' 


])ossess great imjKirtaiu'i' as monument-^ 
of till' language, in addition to tlu'ir 
valiK* in the history of civilisation. The 
buildings of the Church increased in 
magniticencx' with her growing powx'r ; 


Growing 
Power of 
the Church 


instt'ad of the old wooden placi'S 
ofworshi|), stone buildings were' 
now lieing ei'ected according to 
the models supplied from the 


West of Ciermany and North of France. 


The towms, which sjirang up from fish- 


ing villages, harbours, and market })lac(;s 
or around the castles, were still small 


and few in number ; they were imjnoving 
at this time through commerce, navigation, 
fishing — especially herring fishing— and 
industry. The inhabitants of the towns 
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Denmark’s 
Time of 
Misfortune 


were gradually separating themselves from 
the country population and forming a 
ilistinct class. They received special privi- 
leges, and later, in addition, their own 
officials, from the king, whose protection 
they often sought. The burghers formed 
guilds or clubs, the members of which 
])ledged themselves to mutual help, and 
in this way they increased in 
union, strengtli, and iinport- 
anc(\ The most intluential 
towns were vSchl<‘Swig and 
Ripen. (>o]x‘nhagen owes its im})ortance 
as a town to Absalom, who erected a castle 
near the old harbour “ Hafn.” 

After tlu* death of Wahhmiar II. (Scir) 
a time of misfortune began for Denmark ; 
the kingdom ([uickly sank from its height 
of i)r()S|)erity. Waldemar’s successors 
were not equal to him in al)ility and 
might. Th(.‘ lri( ndly relations between the 
king and tin* nobk's ceased, the magnates 
temporal and s|)iritual ros(‘ against the 
king. At the im])erial assembly (Danehof), 
which had then the greatest legislative 
and judicial power, the nobles constantly 
endeavoured to incr(‘ase their power by 
nu'ans of laws whi('h tlu'v (‘xtorted from 
th(‘ crown, linfortunately for the em- 
j)ire, Waldemar had given large aj)panages 
to lus younger sons. They and their 
descendants now wished to be iud(‘pendent, 
and wei(‘ the cause of much troubk* to 
the kings ; especially dangerous were the 
dukes of South Jutland, because they 
were luoteded by the ('ount of Holstein, 
'riie wh()l(‘ laud was torn with strife. 

Tlu* kings, who w(*re oftc'ii in need ol 
moiK'v, finally took refuge in the jier- 
nicious e.xjiedient of mortgaging jiarts of 
tlu‘ir dominio.is, and as they were not able 
to redi'em them, they were lost to the 
kingdom. Disorganisation and coniusion 
st(*adily sjin'ad and ruin threatered. 
During this time of turmoil and war the 
jicasants were comiielled to bear the 
charges ol the general misrule ; their 
only way of protection was to 
I place themselves under a lord 

tir •'"‘1 his ■‘Vorucde” 

(villeins). In this way the 
peasants gradually lost their freedom. 
The condition of the Inirghers was not 
much better. The nu'inbers of the Hanse- 
atic League made their way into the 
towns, received various rights, and wrested 
the traffic with the continent from the 
burghers. The vigorous shipping industry, 
which the Danes and Norwegians had 
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carried on from the earliest times on th^* 
North Sea and the Baltic, now ceased. 

The situation was worst during tli - 
reign of Christopher 11 . (1319-1332). 
In order to become king he had to gram 
an “ election charter,"' which deprived him 
of almost all his power. The most im- 
portant ])ortions of the country wen* 
mortgaged, and his rule was limited to .1 
few boroughs. The greatest mortgagee was 
Gerhard (III.) the Great, Count of Holstein, 
who possessed the whole of North Jutland. 
After Christopher’s death, in 1332, (ierhard 
was the real ruler of the countr\ . 
Christopher’s son, Waldemar, remained 
in Germany. But Gerhard’s arrogant 
behaviour drove the Jutes to take up 
arms against him. He was killed on 
April 1st, 1 340, and Waldemar, who now 
returned to Denmark, was elected king. 

Waldemar IV., surnamed Atterdag 
(1340-T375), was prudent, capable, and 
not over-scrupulous in his choice of tlu* 
means to be emp)loyed in consolidating 
the kingdom and re-establishing the royal 
l)ower. The distant Esthonia he sold in 
1346 to the Teutonic Knights, to obtain 
xxF ts » funds for the redemption ol 
Success im|.)ortant provinces. He 

. « succeeded also, in i^bi, in con- 
and failure Gothland, 

together with the city of Wisby, but this 
brought him into conflict with the Han- 
seatic League. For a time victory favoured 
the Danish arms ; but when the League, 
Mecklenburg and Sweden allied them- 
selves against him, Waldemar’s jiosition 
became des])erate. In spite of these odds, 
however, he was in the end able to con- 
clude peace without ceding any of hi.*^ 
territory. At home Waldemar’s efforts 
w(*re directed to the maintenance of the* 
royal prestige. He won over the nobilit\' 
by the charter of Kallundborg in I3h<>- 
and contrived both to add to the crown 
lands, thus increasing his own revemu s, 
and to e.xtend the judicial power of tlu* 
throne. In siq^pressing lawlessness and 
restoring order, he acted with firmiU"^ 
and energy, but at the same time with 
such merciless severity that he enjoyctl 
but little popularity among either the higli 
or the low. 

With Waldemar’s death, in 1375? 
Estridian line was extinguished, but he 
left a daughter, Margaret, whose son, 
Olaf, was elected king in 1376. He wn , 
however, still a child, and his mothi 1 , 
the wife of Haakon VI. (Magnussdn) d 
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\:,u\vay, acted as regent. Four years 
Olaf succeeded to the Norwegian 
none, with the result that Denmark 
nd Norway were united in 1380, a 
iiion which continued almost without 
. iit'iTuption to 1814. 

Olaf died in 1387, when Margaret 
rcame queen-regent of both kingdoms, to 
A liieh she before long succeeded in adding 
-weden also ; for the Swedish lords, 
imsatislied with the rule of their king, 
Mbert, invited her intervention, the 
being that Albert was defeated 


with the conditions proposed. For while 
the terms of the act recognised the perfect 
equality of the three states, Margaret, 
following her father’s policy, wished to 
establish the supremacy of Denmark. 
In addition to this, she was dissatisfied 
with the limitations to be imposed on the 
royal power, while at the same time the 
Norwegians were opposed to some of the 
conditions laid down. Thus it came about 
that no real union was concluded at 
Kalmar ; but for a while the three king- 
doms remained united in fact, and this 


i 





THREE OF THE CHIEF DEITIES OF NORSE MYTHOLOGY 
liuuin-Jones has, in the above decorative paintings, given striking conceptions of three of the deities of Norse 
inythology. The first is Odin, the supreme god, the bestowerof wisdom and v.alour; the second, Freyja, goddess 
jf the spring and fertility; and the third is the son of Odin, Th the Thunderer, wielding his hammer “ Mjolnir.” 

nid taken prisoner in 1 >S(). In the same actual union is known as the Union of 


taken prisoner in 1389. In the same 
ar, and again in I3qfx. Margaret secured 
I be election of her great-nej)hew, Eric 
’I Pomerania, to the thrones of all 
'biec kingdoms, and in 1397 she 
'’iininoned representatives of the nobility 
the three countries to a meeting 
" Kalmar for the jHirpose of defining 
b'* character of the union, 
iiric was duly crowned, and the text 
' dll Act of Union was drawn up ; 
b’it the act never became law, owing, 
['’' ^umably, to Margaret’s disagreement 


Kalmar {i 

If tlie union-kings had been wise and 
capable, th('S('. three nations, with their 
common interests and characteristics, 
miglit have coaU'seed and Ix'eii wehk'd 
into a ]:)owerful Scandinavian state ; 
but for tlie most j)art these kings looked 
uj)on themselves as Danish kings, for 
Denmark was the predominant partner, 
and the royal residence was fixed in Den- 
mark. They showed little concern for the 
welfare of the other two kingdoms, visiting 
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them but rarely, 
exploit them lor 


and seeking f>nly to 
their own ])iirposcs. 
Ihider such treatment tliese states felt, and 
rightly telt, thi'insclves to be neglected; 
they became dissatisfied, and this dis- 
satisfaction led to continual 
1 (‘Volts, 'finis tin* ])(‘riod ol 
tli(i union became a time of 
discoi'd and strife; instiad 
ot creating a strong and 
united Scandina\’ia, the 
union pioduced enmity i 
and hatred betwe(*n the j 
northern pi'oples. ;• 

With her piudeiH'e and i 
eniagy, Maigari't, w!io kept ' 
the reins <>1 g()\(‘rnment in i 
h(*r own hands until her 
death, had bei'ii abh* to 
maiiil am jx'ai'e at home, but 
after hei death, in 
discoi (1 bl ( )k(“ loose, fj ic oj 
]*omeiaiiia aimed <it ('oii- 
fimiin; his loslei -mol her’s 



MARGARET, QUEEN-REGENT 
Oil tin; (U'ath of Olaf, in Margaret 
, I , 1 . beramo queen-regent of both Denmark 

poll(-'\'. and en(l<‘a\’OUI e(l to and Norway, to which kingdoms before 
riinnl'. il added Sweden. She held the 

1 III reins of government till her death in 1 1 12. 

Ilolstelii of tlie dukedom 

oi Sfinderj ylland, or Sdileswig, which 
they had aiapiired on tin* extinction 
of ill ducal line m I ’,75 : but alt(‘r a 
of tweiilv y(‘ars’ duration he was 
)b to ^ . ;■>' 


was rife. At last he was deposed in 14 ; 
and his nephew, Christopher of Bavai 1 1 
—Christopher III. — made king. 

On the death of Christojiher III., m 
1448, the union was actually dissolved 
for the vSwedes raised thin 
former viceroy, Karl Knul.- 
son, to their thnnie, whii< 
the Danes chose Count 
Christian of Oldenburg, wIk. 
two years later became km- 
of Norway also. Christie!, 
1., it is true, as well as hn 
son John (1481 -151 j) and 
his grandson Christian 11.. 
strove to n'liew the union 
with Sweden, when^ tlicii 
existed a Danish party. 'Hu 
two former, indeed, sur- 
ceeded, in 1457 and 14- 1;. 
in making themselves king- 
of vSwedt'ii, but not lor long 
Christian II., therelon. 
attemj)ti‘d to crush tin 
spirit of revolt in Sweden 
by the execution of a num- 
ber of th(* nobility, clergw 
and townsfolk in what is known as flu 
Stockholm Blood-batJi, XoxTinbi’r 81 li. 
1520; ])iit tlu' only result was a trc'sli n - 
liellion, wliich ended in the final S(‘]>aration 

of Swi'drll 


gi\'(‘ ii|) the 
atteinj)!. .\t 
the s a Ml I* 
1 11110 he w.is 
waging an 
misUv'cossf u I 
war wii h 1 he 
1 1 a II s e a 1 1 c 
Lragllo. 'fills 
WMs omhit- 
teii'd by the 
manner i n 
w h i e li li 0 
lavoured the 
Dutch, and 
bv las l(‘vy- 
iug of lolls on 
\’('sS(‘ls pas- 
sing throngli 



KINGS CHRISTOPHER III. AND CHRISTIAN 11. 
riiere were troublous times in Norway and Sweden, and even in Denmark, when 
Christopher HI. inuiinted the throne in 14lh», and when he died, in 1448, the Swedes 
loceded from the union. Christian II., king of Denmark and Norway, attempted 
to crush the spirit of revolt in Sweden, but the only result was a fresh rebellion. 


the Sound. 

The t a X c .' 
wliicli h( 
wa.^ compclk'd to iinpo.si* lur carrying on 
the war aroused imieli di.ssatisiaction, and 
comjilaints oi bad go .eminent were made. 
Reliellions broke out in Norway and 
Sweden, while e\'en in Denmark discontent 


Irom Den- 
mark in 13J 
T h o u g li 
they lo'^t 
Swedt'ii 111 
the maniH’i 
above' hi - 
scribed, ih 
Oldenbiii g'- 
e y t (-' 11 (1 1' <1 
their po\v< 1 
in anotlii‘1 

diree 1 1 oil. 

On the (A- 
tinction “f 
the Selunn ii- 
biirg lihc. 
Christian h 
h a d b e e n 
ek'cted diii^^‘ 
of Sehle^V'!- 
and conni 

Holstein on March 2nd, 1460, on condiU''^^ 
that these states should remain for 
undivided. The atteunpt, howevem. f" 
subjugate the independent people of Di li- 
marsh ended disastrously at Hemminght* hi 
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, 1 February 17th, 1500. During this 
, , riod the royal power, which had been 
..iisolidated by Waldcmar IV. and Mar- 
net, grew weaker. The Danehof ceased 
exist, and its place was taken by the 
K’lqsraad, or council of state, an inde- 
j ., iident body whose consent the king was 
,Mieed to obtain in important matters. 

! hrough the medium of the Rigsraad, 
w Inch had developed out of the royal 
(-.iiiicil, and whose most important inem- 
!>,is were the Drost — later Lord High 
Steward — the Marsk, the Chancellor, and 
iIk' Ibshops, the nobles increased their 
[tower by making 
iiM' of the con- 
ditions imposed fcJjSilS 

increase t h e i r 

piivik'ges. None ^ 

1)1 It nobles were 


which most of 
them enjoyed in 
return tor mili- 
tary s('rvice and 
money ])aymenls 
to the crown. 
rheywen'('xem[)t 
Ironi taxation and 
had considerable 
powi'r o\’er the 
peasantry, wliile 
their only duty 
w;is the defence 
"1 the country. 

At tile satne time 
t he position of the 
Peasantry deteri- 
"Mted, and the 
iiiimber of peasant 


macy of the League; they curtailed its 
privileges, concluded commercial alliances 
with the Netherlands, England, Scotland 
and France, and created a navy with 
which they hoju^d to secure the mastery 
of the North Sea and the Baltic. 

The last union king, Christian IL, was 
especially solicitous for the welfare of the 
townsfolk and the peasantry. He was a 
gifted, enlightened, and energetic ruler, 
but at the sarni' time passionate, incon- 
siderate, and sus])icious, and freciuently 
revengeful and cnud. From his youth 
onwards he hated tlu' nobility and the 
higluT clergy, 
whose } lower he 
constantly en- 
deavourecl to 
Jk diminish. To the 

conditions on 
whi(di he was 

^ paid no heed, for 

he aimed, liki' th(' 
other bhiro[H'an 
sov(M'eigns ot his 
making 
his own pow(‘r 

on 

whom h(‘ always 
(M1 1 (' 1 t a i n ed a 
spt'cial ])n‘t('r- 
Mi f ence, and vvhosi^ 
position h(' 

mime r- 

BlEflBB^H laws. In 

■ was loved by 

■ them, while the 

TYPICAL WOMAN OF FANO, DENMARK nobles Oil the 



iiiiinber of peasant owners of “ odal 
I illodial) land steadily decreased. The 
majority of the ])easantry were tenants 
who were in some districts — Zealand, Lol- 
1 uid. and Falster — tied to the soil ; they 
Wire bound to pay to their overlords 
^'aiious dues, such as hues on succession 
'^Pid land tax, and in addition to render 
Lhoiir service. The towns fared better, 
the kings recognised that the jirivi- 
s<'s enjoyed by the Hanseatic League 
W' rci injurious to the Danish merchants, 
•”"1 therefore, without exception, did all 
their power to put an end to the supre- 


ctmtrary, feared and hated him to such 
an extent that they at last renounced 
their allegiaiK'e and offered th(‘ crown 
to his uncle, Frederic of Holstiin- 


their allegiaiK'e and offered th(‘ crown 
to his uncle, Frederic of Holstiin- 
(h)ttorp. 

Losing heart, (diristian took .^hip for 
the Netherlands in Ajiril, 152J, to 
claim the assistance of his brother-in-law, 
the Emperor Cdiarh'S V. Fight yeais 
lat(‘r, towards the (uid of 15 Ji, h(‘ made* 
an attempt, with Norway as his base, 
to recover his throne, but without 
success, and died a prisoner in the castle 
of Kollundborg on January 25th, I55(b 



Peasant wonitn of Tliclcntark 


A peasant man of Thelemark 


FAMILIAR TYPES OF THE PEOPLE OF NORWAY AND ICELAND 
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THE 

emerging 

OF THE 
NATIONS X 


NORWAY’S RISE AND FALL 

AND THE development OF ICELAND 

|N Norway, or Norge — originally Xord- by ehoesing from among tli(*ni his liigher 

* vegr, that is, th(‘ Northern Way — the ofheials, or J ai ls. Jhi( as theii* rank usually 

piimitive political conditions ]H‘rsist('d descended by inluMitance to their sons, 
iuiiger than in Denmark and Sweden. a nobility grew wp which soon foimed a 
l.ven as, late as the ninth century (he party of opposition to the ambitions of the 

land was divided into many ]H‘tty statics. crown. Many of the old chiefs, liowever, 

rh(‘ kings of these districts had but . wtMc nnabl(‘ to accommodate 

little ])ower. In tlu' or sub-distri<'t, thems(‘lvt‘s to th(‘ new order 

and (listrict assemblies (/b/g) the yeomen in things, and left their native 

• xercised their h'gislative and judicial soil, bidaking tluinselves to the 

l)()wer : in tlie latter it was the chief- Scottish islands and avenging thems(‘lves 

tains, in the foiiTK'r tlie heads of th(‘ on Harald by llu’ir raids on Noiway. H(‘ 

ti inples, who had the gn'atest infliUMuax tlK'ndore hal an (wjxHlition against tlu‘ 

riie jieasantry W(‘r(‘ ])arUy allodial, islands, subjugated them, and comjielled 

partly tenant fanners, and dwt'lt on all who would not brook his sway to s(‘(‘k 

M attered fatms; no towns existed, but r(‘ luge still lurtlu’r away. Many of tln in 

tlu're were market centr(*s, wbi('h were migratial to the Faroe Islands and to Ice- 

lr('(|uently visit(‘d liy foreign merchants. land, which had luxai discownal in 

'riie Norwegians themsc'has also visited and now ixaaaxa'd its lirst ])o|uilation. 

toreign countries to barter their war(‘S. In As Harald had conica ia'd kings’ tith's 
addition to agricultunx stock-raising, on all his sons, tlu* unity of th(‘ kingdom 

hunting, and fishing, ('omm(‘rce was an was (Midangered whcai lu' dic'd, and thi‘ 

, im})ortant mc'ans of liveli- Danish kings intc'ilc'red in the* hope' of 

Gre^at*^ * hood, and the Norwegians gaining llu' ovc'i loidship for themseb'c's. 

Warriors reputation of Of Harald’s sons, tlu' youngest, Haakon 

being cajiable merchants. thetiood deservc's sjH'cial credit 

About tile middle of the ninth century for his legislation and organisation of the 

there livi'd in the district round the fiord military lorces. He had b(*en educated 

•>f Christiania a royhl race (h'seended. and baptised in Jdigiand, and on his 

.'K'cording to tradition, from the Yngling acec'ssion made tlu' first attempt to con- 

kings of Upsala. To tliis race belongc^d vert liis ju-opk* to ('hristianity. Hut the 

Halidan the Hlack, a grc'at warrior who, peasantry would have* noiu' of tlu' nc'W 

at his death, was master of South-eastcMii doctrine, and lu' was himself obliged to 

Norway. His son Harald (about (Sbo-cpjo) take' jiart in tlu'ir pagan sacrilicc's. His 

conceived the idea of subjugating the 'work was continued by Olaf I. Tiyggvc'sschi 

whole country, and vowed nevc’r to cut ((jC)5- looo), and com])h‘ted by Olaf II. 

his hair or beard uiitinie had acliievcd iiis Haraldsson (loif) lojo). Hoth in tlieir 

object. The petty kiiigs who did not fall youth had visited fonngn lands as V'ikings 

in battle were forced to flee, and after his N wa After 

victory in the Hafrsfjord, near .Stavanger, Bccame^*^'^^^ return and accession to 

in 872,110 became the sole ruler, wh(*reupon the throne; tin y worked 

he had his hair and beard trimmed, and *■ s 1 m zealously to c'onvc'rt their 
received the surname Haarfager (Fairhair). subjects, and dealt sc'verely with all who 

Harald declared himself owner of the were recalcitrant. The temples were 

soil, and the peasantry, who had until then destroyed and churches were built, while 

been free from taxation, were ccmpelled clergy were brought over from Fngland, 

to pay him taxes. The kinsmen of the with the consequence that the Anglo-Saxon 

old chieftains he attempted to propitiate Church influenced the Norwegian in several 
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respects. Tims the coiiiitiy was indeed 
('liristianised ; ])ut it was long before llie 
last remnants of paganism disa])pearcd. 

The organisation of the ^dmrchwas also 
Olaf llaraldssdn’s work, and he promnl- 
gat(‘d the‘ lirst ecclesiastical law. By 
i‘xteiminaling the petty kings of Harald 
Fairhair’s race 
h(^ Ix'came the 
second unifun' of 
the kingdom. 

I>nt his stri('l ink' 
and his atteni|)ts 
to increase the 
royal power at 
the i‘xj)ense of 
lh(* self-willed 
nobility caust^d 
1 1 latter to 
appeal to Canute 
t lie (i rea t o 1 
Denmark and 
I^Tigland, who 
readily lollowed 
tlieir summons 
and was made 
king ol Norway. 

Olal was joreed 
to ilee th(' 

(‘ountiy in io2<S, 
and bi'took him- 
si'll to (lardarike*, 
in kussia. .Alter 
remaining then* 
for two yexirs he 
made an attempt 
to re’cover his 
kingdom, and 
invaded the 
nortluMii portion 
of Norway with 
an army raisexl 
in Swt'den; but 
h(‘ lell in the 
battle of Stikle- 
stadon July j()th, 
lo^p). Before 
long, however, 



THE bORCERESS, THE RAVEN AND THE KING 
Born About S.'.O, Harald Haarfaper was the son of Halfdan the Black, 

Irificr nf ITnIniiA o XT tt_ 


With the reign of Magnus the Coo l 
{1035-1047), who, on the extinction ( f 
the Danish royal house, became king <,i 
D enmark also, there began for Norway t 
century of I'lrosperity. A succession oj 
kings who were skilled warriors as well 
able rulers raised Norway in the estima- 
tion of othci 
nations and in 
creased the wel- 
fare of the ])co|)l * 
themselves. A 
more vigorous 
international in- 
tercourse of .1 
I' friendly natuit* 
was established. 
The towns whicli 
had bei'ii found 'd 
by the kings, tin* 
most i 111 poll ant 
of which wen* 
N idaros — now 
D r o n t h e i m 
Oslo, and Bei • 
gen, increased 
in numlx'r and 
great ness: 
churches and 
inonasterit's weie 
built, and the 
dioceses of the 
bishops regulated. 
Foreign customs 
and habits wi'ie 
introduced, and 
in addition 
the FAiropean 
system of ediu a- 
tion. 

This period ol 
prosperity ceased 
in the twelftli 
century, wIk'h 
N orway was dis- 
organised for a 
long time by dis- 


Ihe NorVV^'gianS years of age when he became king:. The illustration shows a ^orse f Up rrmvn ^TI^O- 

1 - > ri- ,ifU lulting her familiar in the form of a raven, a sacred ^ 

U gU I U ( I W 11 tl I bird among the Northmen, with regard to the 


had been done, 
and the nobles found their hojK'S dis 
apjiointed. There spread rumours of 
miracles worked by the dead body of the 
fallen king, and as early as 1031 Olaf was 
i'anonised by the bisht)} . The nation rose 
against Danish rule, and in the year 1035 
Olaf’s son Magnus, who had been left in 
Russia, was proclaimed king of Norway. 
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career of Haarfager, I240). It is tlTie 

H.ji l.y l-rivlm.k S.Mulys CrOWll liud 

been hereditary in the family of Harald 
F'airhair. But every king’s son, legitimat( 
or illegitimate, had a right to it, and many 
who were not of royal birth declared that 
they were, and to prove the truth of their 
assertion underwent the ordeal by fire. 
In this period the power of the magnates 
increased, since the contending kings 
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, re compelled to purchase their help by 
inpliance ; at this time the clergy also 
, came more powerful. 'I'he Norwegian 
’lurch, which was at first subordinate to 
ii,* Archbishop of Bremen, and later, in 
to the Archbishop of Lund, but the 
, al head of which had been tlie king, 
.M-amc independent in 1152, with the 
Viehlfishop of Nidaros as its head. 

rhe archbishop made it his aim to free 
!k' Xorwegian Church from the jiower of 
ill' laity, and to jirovide for it the same 
iilliicnce which other Eurojiean churches 
)< (ssessed. In iibi one of the most power- 
ul chiefs, Eiiing Skakke, had succetuled 
11 fretting his son Magnus elected king, 
11(1 wished him to be crowned by tlu' 


little success. His followers wore few in 
number, poor and miserable, and wore 
nicknamed “ Birchshanks," because for 
lack of shoes they bound their with 
birch-bark. They were, howewr, a brave, 
intrepid, and persevering liand, who 
shrank irom neither danger nor toil. 
After some yea i s Sverre was victorious 
in 1184. By the death of many of the 
chiefs belonging to Magnus' party the 
l^ower ot the magnates had become 
weakeni'd ; their posts were given ]>y S vern' 
t(j his “ Birchslianks,” who had remained 
faithful and obedient to him. Hinvever, 
the struggle liegan again whim Sverre 
was about to restrict the power of the 
Church. Svi'rre was excommunicated by 









THE BATTLEFIELD OF STIKLESTAD, IN NORWAY 
111 an attempt to recover his kingdom, Olaf Haraldssim fell in the battle of Stiklestad in I():{i). As a Viking in his early 
V'outh, Olaf had visited foreign shores, but he accepted Christianity, .and after his accession to the throne of Norway he 
laboured zealously to convert his subjects. The nobility rebelled against him, and appealed for assistance to Canute 
tlie Great of Denmark and England, who, readily responding, was m.ade king of Norway. Olaf fled from the country 
in KUS, but returning two years later with an army raised in Sweden, met his death in the battle that ensued. 


:ii chliisho]) to compensate for the fact 
that lui was not of royal descent. 
Magnus was crowned, but was com- 
I»rll<*d to grant ini[)ortant concessions to 
the ('hurch, the chief of which was that 
in future the arclibishojis and the l)ishoj)S 
should decide which, of the king’s sons 
■should rule. This made the archbishop 
the virtual head of the kingdom ; Norway 
was all but an ecclesiastical fief. 

The threatened indejicn deuce of Norway 
was saved by vSverre Sigurdsson, who 
"Pl'oscd Magnus as rival king in 1177. 
^verie had been educated in the Faroe 
Llands and was destined to become a 
priest ; but when he heard from his mother 
that he was the son of a king he crossed 
'>ver into Norway. At first he met with 


till* Pope, and a clerical party, call(*d the 
“ Baglers ” (hai^ull, that is, crosier), was 
formed, against whom he was compelled 
to contiMid till his (Lath. In spite* of 
that he had sei'ured tlie ind(*penden('e ol 
the country from the haiuL of tlu* clergy, 
and al the .same timi* stiengthened tlu* 
power of the king. 

After Sverr(‘’s death, in 1202, his 
grandson, Haakon IV. (1217-1205), put 
an end to dom(*stic strih* by abolisli- 
ing the ordeal by fin*, and by making 
the right of succession more d(*finite. 
Under the beneficent ruh* of Haakon 
the country attained to a degree of juais- 
j^erity hitherto unequalled. Peac(; and 
quiid prevailed. Haakon contriviul to 
keep on friendly relations with the 
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Church party witliout detracting from 
his own power. H() irnprov’cd the laws, 
founded towns and monasteries, built 
churches and castles. His name was 


familiar in other 
princes sought 
iiis friendship. 
Po})e Innocent 
JV., who was at 
open feud with, 
the J^nperor 
h'redio'ic II., 
offered Haakon 
the iinjxiiial 
crown. Haakon, 
however, who 
was too wise to 
accept th(‘ gilt, 
and, apart irom 
that, was on 
Iriendly terms 
with Fred(‘ric, 
answi'ied that 
he was always 
ready to light 
against t h e 
eni'inii'S of the 
('liurch, but not 
againsl those of 
lh('Pop(‘. fntlu! 
noilh, however, 
he emh'avoured 
to extend his 
dominions. He 
succeeded in 
l)ringing kadand 
his contiol, and 1 
(‘\|)ansion of the 


countries, and foreign 



THE GREAT WOODEN CHURCH OF THELEMARK 
The Hitterdal's Kirke, at Thelemark, a picturesque district in 
Norway, shown in the illustration, is generally considered by 
experts to be the most remarkable wooden church in the world. 

and (ireenlaml under 


this marks the greatest 
N ( )r wt\g i a n k i n g d( im . 

In the second half of tla* ninth century, 
as we ha\a? ahaxidy seen, disi'oiiteiik'd 
Norwegians had settled on Iceland. 
'I'he emigrants had taken with them 
th(‘ir houstdiold goods and movable 
jiroperty and their cattle, and were 
doubtless settling down in their new 
country as they had lived in tlu' old. The 
('hiel took j)ossession of a piece of land, 
on whiv'h he built his houst' and a temple 
(Hov), and over which he presided. 
His followers settled lauind about : he was 
the siriritual and temporal head. Coloni- 
sation in this fashion coutiniuat for almost 
sixty years (N74-()jo). 

At first the chiefs had no ])()litical 
organisation in common; (*ach ruled 
his province, or ^odord, independently 
of the others. However, as the island 
gradually became more tliickly populated 
they felt the necessity of becoming 
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more united in politics, and, according! 
in 930, drew up laws by which the islan.j 
became an aristocratic re] uiblic. Affaits 
which concerned the whole island won 
settled in the Alting, which was hel 1 
every summi! 
and in whi( i, 
every man ha I 
a voice. Tin 
jwesident of tli. 
Alting was tin 
lawman, wh > 
was elected i<.i 
a |)eriod of thivi 
years; his duly 
was to recite tin 
laws. The real 
legislature was 
the “Ldgretta," 
which consisted 
of the “ Cod 01 " 
and their asses- 
sors. Judicial 
business w a > 
carried on in 
the first instance 
by a tribunal 
elected in the 
(iodarden b\ 
the Goden; tin 
su|)erior courts 
were the 
(1 lings do m a r ’’ 
and “Fimtai- 
clomar,” which 
sittings in the Alting, and tin* 
which were also appointed l)\ 
Then* was no single executi\ e 
island. 


held tlieir 
members of 
th(‘ (ioden 
power for the whole 
About the year 1000 the islamh'rs vc ii' 
conxerti'd to Christianity by the Noi 
wegians. The C'hurch now began to gain 
influence, especially after iioo, when tw" 
bisho])rics were es{ablished on the island 
The (loden still retained their power 
a (lode oltim included several Godords 
1 hen, however, the island was devastated 
with civil war. Idnally, in i>6i, tin 
islanders submitted to the kings of Noi 
way under the condition that they should 
retain their own laws and native officiah 
1 hat state of affairs, however, did not Iasi 
long. '1 he Alting lost the ])()wer of legis 
lature, the office of “ law-reader ” wa- 
discontinued, and the island was governce 
by a royal official. The situation did not 
improve when Iceland, together uith 
Norway, came under the control ot 
Denmark. We may here make tin 
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^nfi^'ipatory note that it was not until the and heroes. Tliis school of national poetry 
r.inetcenth century that conditions were came to an end in the tenth century, and 
! lettered. Trade, which had for a long was replaced by the artificial ])oetry of tlie 
nine been a monopoly of Danish merchants, skalds, which was inlluenced by Irish 
i . came entirely free in 1854. vSince 1874, models. It was originally simple and 
,:ie legislature is shared by an assembly unaffected, but gradually became more 
the people— the Alting~and the king, artificial and overloaded with figurative 
I’ld in 1903 Iceland received a Minister of its expressions, and therefore unintelligibh'. 

. wn. who has his residence in Reykjavik, These poems were generally written for the 
,11(1 is r(‘sponsible to the Alting, not to the glorification of the kings, and the skalds 
Paiiish Parliament. Iceland’s were in the most cases court 

The Icelanders have acquired great JxH'ts. who were greatly 

Imputation by their lit(‘rary activity. On ° lionoinrd and richly re- 

ihis distant, lonely, and inhospitable ‘* °*'‘**'* warded by the crown. One 

idaiid there ilourished, during the peniod of the most cclebratc'd, Snorre Sturli'sson, 
(.1 liberty, a literature in the vernacular, who died in 1241, edited a manual ol 
Pv reason of which the Icelanders will jioetry. the " Later lulda," but won greater 
jlways be given a place of honour in the renown as a historian. .\t the beginning 
liistory of men. They carefully treasured ol the Iwellth century .An* h'rode, who 
the sagas and ])oems which they had dL'd in 1148, wiotc* his “ IsK'iiding- 
hi ought with them from their fatherland, abok,” a briet historv of Iceland, in 
lluw kept up by means of travel a con- which he iTdiiced th(‘ history ol the 
slant intercourse with the outia* Xorwi'gian .i^lands to a chronological 
w’orld, especially with Norway, system, and b(‘gan, pi'i'liajis in addition, 
^ ^ . andalhometheyfollowe‘d foreign his “ Landnamabok,” a rt‘gist(‘r ot th(‘ 

ce an ers iiitcMest. most distinguished (‘migrants, tlu'ir resi- 

l or a long time the po(‘ms and sagas w(*r(‘ deuce, th(‘ir successors, and tlu'ir tali': a 
liaiisinitted orally. But in tlie twelfth work which was atterwards continued by 
K'nturv, when the Icelanders became others. 

tiiiniliar with the Latin alphabet, a written IVople now began also to wiite down 
literature, both of i)0(‘try and prose, the uimK'rous sagas which hitherto had 
q»iaiig up. b(‘en handl'd down orally. 'flii'ii there 

file most important of the j)oems sprang up a rich saga literature, wliiidi rose 
■lie the ICddas, a collection of folk-songs, to the highest periection in tin* thirte(.‘nth 
which date Irom lieathen times, and century. 1 he greatest ol thi' saga writi’rs 
111 which are narrated stories ol the gods is the above-mi'iitioned Snorre, who, in 
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his saga ** Heimskringla,” has described 
the history of the Norwegian kings from 
earliest times until 1177. The Icelandic 
family sagas are also attractive, because 
they give an admirable picture of the life 
of the Icelanders during the ])criod of 
liberty. The share which the Norwegians 
themselves have contributed to this litera- 
- tiire is comj)aratively insig- 

leraure riificant; the most important, 
and Liberty exception of a few 

in Iceland . n 1 

sagas, IS the so-called 

“ Konungskuggja,” or king’s mirror, which 
is of great significance in the history of 
civilisation, inasmuch as it depicts the life, 
occupations, and duties of the merchant, 
the courtier, and the king. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the literary 
activity of Norway was not great, the 
Norwegian kings and chiefs dicl much to 
encourage ‘‘ Norrdne ” (Norwegian-lce- 
landic) literature by taking Icelandic 
poets and narrators of sagas into their 
service, ami otherwise j)atronising them. 
Sverre and his descendants wor(‘ 
e-i|)ecially noted for this ; they were 
themselves cultured men, who took 
an active interest in literature. The 
literary activity of Iceland declined with 
the loss of lil)erty. The old chieftain 
lamilies, who had been its chief patrons, 
died out, and with them ceased tlu* 
“skald” ])oetry and the composition of 
original sagas. 

The Icelanders did not altogellier aban- 
don literary ])ursuits ; they ('o])ied old 
works ami re-wrote the old sagas in 
verse. The Norwi'gians, in the mean- 
time began to cultivate foreign poetry, 
and after the middle of the thirteenth 
century their literary energies were mainly 
directed to translating French and German 
heroic poems. The most flourishing period 
of Norwegian literature was the reign of 
Haakon Haakonssdn, which in other 
respects, as has been mentioned above, 
was a time of prosperity. Haakon’s son 
WhM King Successor, Magnus 

Mngnu. did J f s.) poxvoi lul as Ins 
forNorwny He rendered, howeycr, 

valuable services to the king- 
dom as a legislator, on account of which he 
was given the title Lagaboter or improver 
of laws. His chief merit was that he was 
the first to bring Norway under one 
uniform code. By this means, it is true, 
the Lagtinge, where the peasants had up 
till that time passed their own laws, and in 
consequence the people themselves, lost 
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their power of legislation. From this 
time the king became the legislator • 
at the same time he shared the right 
of jurisdiction with the people, for 
he appointed the presidents of tli(' 
supreme courts. In order to promott^ 
trade. Magnus concluded a commercial 
treaty with England, and allowed certain 
privileges to the North German towns. 

Haakon’s successor was his grandson 
Magnus, an infant who had just succeeded 
also to the crown of Sweden ; so that lor 
a time the history of the two countries 
unites. At a later stage Haakon VI. lost 
the Swedish, but not the Norwegian 
crown; and through hi^ wife, Margant 
of Denmark, the Danish and Norwegian 
crowns were united when their son Olal 
became king of both countries in 1380. 
From this time the country rapidly di^- 
leriorated : it could not maintain its iiuf^- 
pendenci^ in the union. This was pn- 
eminently the result of the political and 
social ('onditi(nis. There was no powerful 
aristocracy or clergy, no well-to-do and 
liberal-minded middle class ; in brid, 
there was nobody who had the power or 
the inclination to vindicate 
Danish and iud(‘pendence of the king- 

orwcgian j)o])ulace Consisted 

ot ])easants who, after bung 
deprived of their ])olitical powca, 
interested themselves only in their 
own affairs. 

The prospcTity of the country was 
ruined by th(^ Hanseatic League, whi» li 
was steadily increasing in power; at tin 
same time Norway was terribly devastati d 
in the fourteenth century by se\'eral 
pestilence's, in ])articular by the. Black 
Death, which swept away almost one- 
third of the j)opulation. The retrogr(‘.'^^iolJ 
of the mat(-‘rial welfare' of the country wa^^ 
accompanied by a decline in the literar\ 
life; alter the middle of the fourteen! li 
century almost all literary activity ceased. 
Decadence was manifest in 
de[)artment of life ; Nen way followed 
involuntarily in the union and hecaim 
more and more dependent on Denmaik. 
The Danes made their way into tl"‘ 
country and obtained civic rights h\ 
intermarriage. They brought with them 
the Danish language, which displaced old 
Norwegian as the literary language and 
strongly influenced the colloquial langung'' 
of the towns. Tlu separate history oi 
Norway is merged in that of Denmark, and 
does not emerge again for some ( enturic'^. 




SWEDEN AND FINLAND 


from early times to the DANISH DOWNFALL 

S WEDEN, or Sverige (that is, the kingdom The Y nglingl kings, who were descended 

of the Svears). consisted at one time of iVom the Pods. are said lo liavw* nilpd 


^ ot the Svears), consisted at one time of 
t h(' two main divisions Zealand, or Svealand,’ 
and (Gothland, or Ciotoland, which received 
t li(Mr names from the tribes Svear and (iotar. 
S('ania, Holland, and Blekingcn belonged 
to Denmark; Bohuslen, Herjedalen, and 
li intland were Norwegian, and Norrland 
\\ as inhabited by Ugrian races ; only on 
the coasts of Norrland were there a few 
scattered Swedish settlements. Zealand 
and Gothland had no common ]X)liacal 
oigaiiisation ; the cantons of which they 
u(‘re made up had each its own laws, its 
'ling and its own “ Lagman ” (Judge). 
Tlu' I.agman, who was elected by the 
ju'asaiits, was the joresident of the Ting ; 
il was his duty to vindicate the rights 
()1 the peasantry against the king and his 
minist('rs and to notify the king of the 
w'islies of the people. The most noted 
ot the Landschafts was Upland, where the 

TK Q A sacred shrine, the tcm|de 

Ihe bacred situated ; there 
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of Upsala 


the king had his residence and 


there also was the seat of the 
Ting, which served for the whole country, 
the “ Allsharjarting,” \vhcre the king was 
wont to addrc'ss the people from the Ting- 
hill near Upsala. The king, who was 
eli'cted by tlui U])svear, undertook a 
joiirney through the different cantons after 
Ins ('lection, to receive homage. He formed 
th(‘ link of union between the cantons, 
which w('re ruled in his name by Jarls 
and oth(T officials whom he appointed. 
I h(i social organisation was the same as 
in Denmark and Norway. 

In mode of life, habits, and customs the 
Swedes did not cliffer from their southern 
and western neighbours. Their develop- 
ment, however, was slower because they 
Were cut off by their geographical situation 
Irom all intercourse with the Finnish and 
Slavonic races dwelling on the other side 
J'l the Baltic ; in addition, the rivalry 
1 /‘tween the Svear and Gotar for a long 
time prevented a peaceful development. 


The Ynglingl kings, who were descended 
from the gods, are said to have* ruled over 
Sweden from time immemorial ; the 
“ Northern Saga ” tells of their dc'eds. The 
first reliable accounts, which are, it is 
true, very scanty, are furnished by mis- 
. sionaries who visited Sweden 
tl.e beginning .,f tbo ninth 
. « . century. Ansgar, who had been 

in oweden ^ 

active m Denmark for some 

time, went to Sweden about the \ear 
cSjo. He was kindly n‘Ci‘ived by the 
king, Bjorn, and rennined for a \ear 
and a half in the neighbourhood of 
Miilaren, where he won a few souls for 
Christianity. He visit(‘d Sweden again at 
a later date— in 853— and worked hard to 
establish the new doctrine. Jhit soon alter 
his death the missionary W(U'k came to a 
standstill. 

It was not until the beginning of the 
eleventh century, under Olat Skdtkonung — 
probably so ('ailed on at'coiint of a tax, or 
s 'ot, which h(' im])os('d ui)on the ])(H)j)li‘ - 
that Christianity obtained a strong foot- 
hold in the country. Olal’s father, Thik 
St'gersall, th(^ victorious, had driv(Ui out 
Sw(*yn Forkheard and subdued Denmark. 
After his death, howev(’r, about Sweyn 
concluded a contract with ( )laf SldUkonung, 
n'covered Denmark, and marrii'd Erik’s 
widow. Aft('rwards Sweyn and ( )laf united 
against the Norwegian king, Olaf 1 'ryggves- 
son, who had insulti'd both of them, con- 
quered him at Sv(jlder, in the' iK'igh- 
bourhood of Riigeii, and in 1000 divided 
Norway between them. Olaf Skdtkonung 
received the northern portion, but lost 
it alter a few years to Olaf 
rl . Haraldssdn, who freed Norway 
from a foreign yoke. His 
riump e attempts to recover the country 
were fruitless ; his own subjects comixdled 
him to maintain jieacc with Norway. 
Olaf Skdtkonung and his sons had received 
baptism in 1008 and Christianity made 
steady progress, esjiecialiy in Gothland, 
but it was still a good while before it 
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completely won the master^'. The old 
royal line became extinct with the death 
f)f Olaf’s sons about lobi. About this 
time a iierce struf^/^le l^rokc out between 
the Svear and the (uHar, which lasted for 
almost two centuries. U}) till then the 
(ibtar had given precedence t(' the Svear 
in the c‘lection of the king, for in their |)ro- 
vinc(? lay the nntional sanctuary, and 
then* also the king and his family r(‘sided ; 
iHAV. however, tliey claimed the same 
rights as the Sv('ar, and equal ]X)wer, and 
wished to choose a king from th('mselves. 
Siuc'* the (iotar w(*re for the 
most ])art conv(‘i ted, while th(i 
Svt‘ai still clung to j)aganism, 

1h(‘ struggh' was not only be- 
tween tlu* two races and their 
kings, but between heathenism 
ami ('hristianity. In this 
struggle, in which the kings of 
thc'Svc'ar ancKicitar alternatc'ly 
got the u|)per hand, ('hristianity 
was iinaiiy victorious, and thus 
the union of the ju'ople was 
gr(*atly lurthc'red. 

The* nc'w doctrine* was firmly 
(‘slablished in Sv’(*aland ('hiedy 
bv the gc'iitle and just King Krik 
IX. who ('hanged the tem})l(‘ at 
rj)sala into a ('hristian cliurch 
and lounded a bishojiric in 
rpsala. He was also solicitous 
about the* coinc'rsion of the 
neighbouring heathen races and 
undertook a crusade against the 
lonlanders, with whom the* 

Swedc's had had inteivoiirse 
siiu'e very early times, and on 
whose shores tlu’i e wc're already 
Swc'dish settlements. The in- 
habitants o! Mnland, thergrian 
Finns, or. as thev called then 



WISE RULER 


for their bravery and love of freedom aiu] 
clung to the faith of their fathers. 1 m 
succeeded in conquering and converting 
the south-western tribes, and by this 
means he laid the foundation of tin 
Swedish supremacy in F'inland. Erik v av 
killed by an enemy on May i8th, iit.i, 
not Icuig after his return from Finlainj. 
It is said that miracles haippened on the 
spot where he died, and he was, therefoi,- 
canonised by the peo])le ; he was alt» i- 
wards regarded as the patron saint (.) 
Sweden, as Fh ik the Holy, and the Swedish 
national ensign in the Middle 
Ages bore the name “ St. Erik V 
Fhisign.” The influence and 
])ower of the Church in Sweden 
rapidly increased with the \ k'- 
toryof Christianity. A national 
Church was formed in ii()| 
under the Archbisho}) of Upsala ; 
the clergy received various ])ri \ i- 
leges -for example, exeinjUion 
from taxes. Monasteries wue 
introduced. The first moiik^ 
were ('istercians from F'raiicc, 
who not only acted as spiritnnl 
teach(‘rs, but also instruetc'd the 
])(‘asants in agriculture and in 
industrial pursuits. They weic 
joined later by mendicant 
monks. 

When the family to which Im ik 
IX. belonged became extinct , in 
1250, Hirgc*!' jarl, of the* ric'li and 
respectecl F'olkunger familw w a', 
tlie most [)owei ful man in llu* 
country. He was energetic and 
well versed in state affairs and 
had provcxl himsc'lf a capabk 
warrior in Finland where, in 
I24(g iie had establishc'd and 
extended the sujuemacy ol 


commemorates the rule of . 

selv('s, Suomalaiset. had wan- wise and able man, Birger Swodeii by tlic subjcctioii (d 
deri*d, even belore tlu* ninth whose son, Waidemar, be- Although lu* ha 


ec'Iltliry, out of thedistlicts east Birger died in 1*2.-, 6 . 

and south-east of thetiiill of Finland, wlicre 
the neigliboiiring kindred tribes of the 
Fsthoniaiis. Fixonians and otlu'r Tgrians 
dwelt, into Southern Idnland and had then 
sprc'ad (wer towards the north. The FTnns 
are divided into two groups as regards 
language and pliy.si(]iie : the \\ est Finns— 
the true Finns' and the Tavastes— and 
the F 2 ast Finns— the Carelians. As late 
as the twelfth century they had not 
founded any states, but were living in 
their original condition. They were rough 
aiid sujHM'stitious, but were distinguished 
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married a sister of the late kin^. 
he was not himself of royal blocxl and. 
therefore, not he, but bis elder son. Wdil'!' - 
mar, was elected king. As the laim 
was not yet of age, Birger, as his guardian, 
became actual ruler and governed till lii'^ 
death, 011 October 21st, 1256. 

At home Birger restored peace and 
order and raised the kingdom to a 
high place among the northern natioi 
with whom he endeavoured to maintani 
peace and balance of power. In f'" 
legislation he made it his principal ami 
to adjust domestic rivalries, and he ab" 



SWEDEN AND FINLAND 


, Icavoured to bring about an improvc- 
, , III in morals. In order to promote 
j u rnational commerce and trade he 
, -H'luded a commercial treaty with 
; iheck, for hitherto the Swedes had 
I , kod enterprise. The inhabitants of 
i iihcck, however, used this treaty, as they 
, 1 those concluded with the other 
I .riliern countries, to get the trade 
-iadiially into their own hands. Still, 
!:,(> union with (iermany was useful to 
liic Swedes. Mining and other branches 
iiidnstry were ini])roved by Germans 
who had crossed over into the country; 
i!if towns were organised in (ierman 
t.isliion ; they received their own govern- 
DK'ut and their prosperity increased. 


good order with a strong hand, and lived 
on good terms with his neighbours, who 
even asked his help as arbitrator in their 
disputes. By various laws he protected 
the peasants against the violence of the 
barons, on account of which he was 
given the honoured title of “ Ladiilas ’* 
“the castle of the barn. The peasants, 
however, were losing tlieir political in- 
fluence. Magnus desiicd to extend the 
king’s ])ower in every direction, and 
reserved for himsell the right of giving 
laws together witli liis council and the 
highest men in tlie kingdom ; in this wav 
the work of legislation ])assed out of tlie 
hands of the people. The king was also 
acknowledged as supreme judge ; the 



UPSALA: A PLACE OF IMPORTANCE IN SWEDISH HISTORY 
riic illustration shows the three great royal barrows at Old Upsala, about three miles from Upsala, where the 
f’lection of the old Swedish kings took place. After his election the king undertook a journey through the 
•lifferent cantons in order to r'eceive the homage of hi.s people. The cantons were ruled in the king’s name by jarls. 


Stockholm in particular devclo])ed cnor- 
niously ; it owes its importance as a town 
and a fortress to Birger Jarl. Other 
towns of importance were Wisi)y, Soder- 
kojiing, Kalmar, and Loddse. W'isbv, 
\\hich belonged to the Hanseatic League, 
\vas for a long time the wealthiest and 
most magnilicent northern town, until 
'he fourteenth century, when its power 
and jirosperity were destroyed by \Valde- 
mar Atterdag. In I 2()6 King Waldemar 
aimself took over the government, but 
' )on showed that he was not equal to 
'he task ; he was weak, fond of pleasure, 
nul pndligate, and in 1275 was dethroned 
hy his younger brother Magnus, who 
'‘sembled his father in vigour and ability. 
Magnus (1275-1290) continued the work 
' '1 Birger ; ' he maintained peace and 


l.agmen, who had )neviously represented 
the peasants and tlieir rights, were grad- 
uallv attaching thenisidves to th(‘ lords and 
l.)ccanie considered as governnuMit onicials. 

The highest hmctionarv in the kingdom 
had hitherto been the Jarl; this post, 
however, became extinct with Birgc'r, and 
the chief men in the king’s council \\(‘re 
the Marsk, the Drost, and the chancellor. 
Magnus introduced loreign customs and 
institutions into Sweden, th(‘ most im- 
portant of which was the Russtjeiist, 01 
mounted service. In Swiden, as in otlu‘r 
northern countries, the obligation ot war- 
like service liad been confim^d to naval 
defence ; the country was divided into 
circuits which in the event of war had 
to furnish a shio with the crew, and in 
times of peace paid a war tax. As warfare 
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on land became more common, Magnus 
wished to have an able-bodied cavalry, 
and decreed tliat whoever served him 
with horse and armour should be exempt 
from taxation. Tlu'se troo])ers formed 
a distinct military body, and as shortly 
afterwards Kusstjonst, and consequently 
exemption, became liereditary, the basis 
of a special nobility was estab- 
ecline jj^l^ed. In connection with the 
^f^Swedish i^„^^tjenst, knighthood was 
also introduced ; the knights, 
who were appointed by the king and were 
called lords, formed the nucleus of the 
army. VVdth the introduction, however, 
of Russtjenst there began a (lecline in the 
navy. Hence, the Swedes, like the Danes 
and Norwegians, were Ibrcc'd to resign their 
naval supremacy. This now ]xissed into 
the hands of the Hanseatic League, which 
had control over the Baltic and the North 
Seas. 

Magnus Ladulas lelt at his d(‘ath, in 
12(^0, thi'c‘(' sons, Birger, Lrik, and W’alde- 
niar, who w('re all minors. The eldest, 
Birger, became king ; his guardian was 
the Marsk Tyrgils Knutsson. Tvrgils was 
biave and ck;ver and discharged the duties 
of his office with eariustness and lidelity. 
He ruk'd with the same N’igour and abiliiy 
as Birger and Magnus ; he continued the 
work of Kvik the Pious and I^irger in 
Finland and by subduing the savage 
Carc'lians complet(‘d tin* coiKpiest and 
conversion of the country. It was a 
long time before there was a close union 
between Finland and Sweden. Swedish 
language, customs, and institutions made 
slow headway ; and the ('atholic (diiirch 
alone, which had several able advocates, 
succeeded in gaining great power. It 
is true that Swedes settled in h'inland, 
where strong castles were built, and that 
Swedish commanding officers, who took 
up their permanent residence' in F'inland, 
formed the basis of a Finnish nobility ; 
but tlie country was not incorporated 

« . with the Swedish state, and 
The Basis j 1- • 1 1 1 i 

ofFi««ish ‘an-.ly nulepcnden 

N K'i*i Swedish kings, until 

° ^ the sixteenth century. When 

Birger and his brothers grew up they 
soon disagreed. Erik and Waldemar were 
not satisfied with the fiefs which they 
had received, and revolted against Birger ; 
but they were reduced to submission by 
Tyrgils, who remained faithful to the 
king. The dukes realised that it was 
necessary for their plans to depose the 
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Marsk ; they accordingly persuaded Birger 
that Tyrgils was to blame for the brothers’ 
quarrel. Birger was sufficiently ungrate- 
ful and indiscreet to order his faithlnl 
minister to be beheaded in 1306. Aft( r 
Tyrgils’ death Birger’s good fortune ceased. 
He was taken prisoner by his brothers in 
the same year, and in order to regain Ins 
freedom, was forced to cede to them m 
1308 and in 1310 two-thirds of the kiu;^- 
dom. Birger meditated revenge, but acted 
as if he had forgiven everything ami 
disarmed their fears by feigned friendship 
However, when they visited him .it 
Christmas, 1317, at the Castle of Nykbj)in_<;, 
he locked them into the'tower, where they 
probably died of hunger. > 

Birger ])roftted little by this treachery. 
On hearing that the dukes had been taken 
])risoncrs, tlu'ir retainers rose in rebellion ; 
Birger was compelled to flee. Erik’s 
three-year-old son, Magnus II., was })r()- 
claimed king, and a regency was appointed 
in I3i(). In the same year the child 
inherited the kingdom of Norway from 
Haakon V. (Magnussbn), his maternal 
grandfather. Thus Sweden and Norway 

Union of United for the first tinii'. 

mono However, the union was not 
^ very close, because the two 

kingdoms had only the one 
king in common. During the minority ot 
the king the power of the lords grew; 
their Ix'haviour in the country was any- 
thing but seemly, and it did not improvi' 
after Magnus took the government into hi^ 
own hands in 1332. He was a well-meaning 
but weak prince, who entirely lacked the 
strength necessary to control the arrogant 
lords. Still, slavery was at last abolislu'd, 
the administration of justice improv(‘(l 
and national and municipal codes of law 
were issued. 

Magnus extended his dominion by anm'x- 
ing the Scanian cantons. It is true that 
he was unable to keep them for any length 
of time, owing to the attacks of Waldemar 
Atterdag, so that they were soon reunited 
with Denmark — 1360. Of his other enter- 
prises a war against the Russians wa^ 
unsuccessful ; they had been on hostile 
terms with the Swedes since the conquest 
of Finland. At the same time the country 
was devastated by the Black Death, 
which swept away at least a third of th< 
population. The king was helpless to 
relieve the distress. In Sweden as well a-' 
in Norway the people had been discom 
tented with him for a long time. The 




SCENES IN STOCKHOLM. THE BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL OF SWEDEN 
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Norwegians complaiiu'd that he was productions of Sweden at a time wli n 
neglecting tlie country, and to satisfy there was hardly any literature in the n aj 
them he had been forced to give them his sense of the word, 

son Haakon (VI.) as king in 134.5. Haakon Of the pagan sagas and poems only a 
was also eU'cted King ol Sw(‘den in 1362 few traces have survived. The old 
by the Swedish lords, whose powers and Swedish linguistic monuments of which , re 
liberties Magnus wished to r(‘strict. How- know are the numerous runic inscripti(j!is. 
ever, he attached himself to his father ; The laws of the several cantons, a few oi 
Swedish order to ])(> able to fight which are very old, are also drawn up m 

KJngs* refractory lords with Swedish. Everything else which Lis 

Deposed kings survived dates from the fourteenth end 

united wnth their former enemy, fifteenth centuries, as do also the national 
Waldemar Attcndag, whose daughtcM*, Mar- code of law— about 1350— a few rhymiii- 
garet, Haakon married. Hy his marriage chronicles, the Eujdiemia songs, niaiiv 
he sewered liimscll coinpli-tely from the lolk-songs, which are api)arently of foRM-ii 
Swedish lords. Ih)tli lu' and his lather were origin, and finally some prose translations 
d('j)osed, and the* son ot Magnus’ sister ol foreign narrative's. 

Ivupliemia, Alb(‘i t tlu* Younger of Meek- 'I'he domestic conditions of Sweden did 
lenburg, was proclaiim d king on November not im})rove with Albert’s accession 
3()th, 13113. Th(' king was weak and not respected ; llu 

Haakon atUnniite'd to regain tlu' crown nobles jilayed the nMe of masters. Assault.s. 
by toi('e of aims, but was defeat('d and l(‘uds, murder, and plunder were da!l\ 
compelled locoiiti'iit liimsi'll with Norway ; occurrences : from their castles and gaiii- 
ihereMagnus also jiassed his last yc'ais. soned estates, which extemded o\T.r llic 
In t his way t he first union bet we(‘n .Sweden whole country, the lords o])])ressed llu- 
and Norway was dissolved. jH*asanls, whose original freedom in tln.s 

A yc'ar betore the death ol Magnus in way became st'riously threatened. When. 
i;,74, occurred that of his kinswoman, . in i3(Sf), Albert at last made an 

Saint Hrigitta : slu* has Ih'c'ouu' (' eh'brati'd ***’ attemjit to obtain iuor' 111- 

on account ol her visions and revelations. ® tlumce, the lords called Mai- 

Sli(' was born Jibout the year 1302. and garet of Denmark into the 

even in lu'i childhood gav’e (‘\’id(‘n(H‘ ol country. SIk' sent an army into Swi'dtn. 
unusual tah'iits, and h\’(‘d in a world ol and, on February 24th, i in the battle 
(h'volio.i, in whi('h the Saviour, the \ irgin. ol Asle near Falkoping, won a vdetory on ei 
and lh(' saints ri'vi'aU'd tluinsi'lves to her. Albert, who was taken prisoner. Soon the 
She was hllt'd with ideas ol ix'loini. whole of Swi'den submitted. Stockholm 
pi cached i('p('ntance and renunciation, and alone, which was supported by the 
denounced t he uni v't'isal immorality ol the .Ah'cklenhiirg princes and towns, uplield 
limes. At t h(' court, where' she was lor the cause ol .Albert for several yt'ai'^: 
a tiiiK' the gov'eiiu'ss ol the (pieen, she howev(*r, as he could not pay his ransom, 
loused indigiiatiou by her si've're and (he town was eventually handed o\'('i te 
eaini'st iej)iimands ; but among (he jX'ople the cpieen. In the meantime, in i^Qb, tin 
she acfjuired great imputation as a saint Swedes and Danes liad chosen as thmr 
and a pioj)h('tess. .As the situation in king Margaret’s grand-nephew, Erik ol 
Sweden was no longer congenial to her, Pomerania, who had become king ot 
sh(' left hei nativ(* country and wt'nt to Norway in I38() ; and on June 17th, i.;'!;. 
Kmne, wdieie sh(' dic'd in 137. >■ '^he had he was crowned in Kalmar as king ol tlir 
Saint received ix-rmission from three nations (Ihuon of Kalmar). 

Brigitta's ^ Poj)e to lound a convent lA'ace and quiet had been restored uik 
“Revelations”*',^ vadstena, on tlu' east Margaret; site managed to bridle ik‘' 
T- 1 ^^hoie ol Jjikc' \\ etter. In unruly nobles and to make every onf 
1370 h rban \ . conhrmc'd the rule which obedient to her. But with her death, m 
lor the convent ol (he 1412, the ])eace came to an end. I'h 
J iigittme 01 del, ^ and in I3()i she was XIII. did not possess the strength ar<l 
janoiust'd. I he Revelations.” which she ability of his foster mother ; consequent 
herself recorded or he fated, were trans- his reign was injurious to the union as w^ H 
fated Latin and circulated over the as to each kingdom individually. lb' 
whole of Catholic Europe; Jhey rank irritated the lords temporal and spirifiml 
among the most importaifr literary by his despotic and indiscreet actioi 
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whilst he allowed his bailiffs and nobles 
to oppress the people ; complaints were 
made ab(>ut the bad administration and 
the lu;avy taxes, which were enacted with 
the utmost rigour. As all com])laints 
were in vain the peasants of Dalai nen 'se 
U]) in 14/4 against th(‘ foreign yoke ; th y 
found a cajiable leader in KngelbivKt 
^ . . Kngelbrektsson, and the rest of 

eposition j)0()j)le joined them.inchid- 
ing tli(‘ nobles, who hoj)ed to 
Recover th(' power of >vhicb 
they had bei'ii de})ri\'ed by Margaret, d lie 
foreigners wen* diiven out and Kngelbrekt 
was (‘xiolk'd as the liberator of his ('oiintry 
in 14,55. 'i'h(‘ nobles, however, feared the 

])owerful l('ad(‘r of tlie |)('oi)l(‘ ; they had 
attai'lu'd tluanselves to th(‘ movenuMit in 
ordi*r to obtain a diminution of tlu' king’s 
j)ower, but tli(*y did not wish to share* that 
power with the pe'asants and their lead(‘r. 
Tlu'y W(‘re' ae'e'oidingly not displeased 
when Ihig(‘lbr(‘kt was inurde'ied on Ajiril 
.27th, I4,;b, by a pc'rsonal (‘iieiny, and tin* 
('ouiK'il ol Slate* agK'ed with the Danish 
('oinu'il that the* union should lx* main- 
taiiK'd. hiik, with whom the* Dane's were 
also eliseont(‘nte'(l. was ele‘j)e)se'el in Se*pte‘in- 
ber, I4J(), Jinel liis siste-i ’s son, ('hrisle»phe'i 
e)f Ha\aria. who willingly agree'el to all the 
e:onditions, was e*le*e'te'el king in 1441). 

This was a vie'lory for the* aristeie'rae'V ; 
the'y had eibtaiiu'd e king att(*r the*ir 
e)wn he*aii, and made* use* ol the'ir triimij)!! 
to limit the* |)ii\ih‘ge’s ol the* pe'asants. 
'i'he're* we-i'e, howevei , a lew e'\’e'n among 
the* nobility who e'ithe’r from ambition e)r 
j)atriotism joiiu'd the* j)oj)ular j)ai ty ; thus 
tlie*re' arose* two jiartie’S. one* natie)nal, the- 


other attae'hed to the* union, which we*ie* 
strongly e)|)pose'el until the* be-ginning e)t 
the lollowing century. Alte’r (diristo- 
pher’s ele'ath, in 144S, the- national jiarty 
triumpheel anel })hice'el a Sweele*, Karl 
Knutsson Heinele*, who liael be'cn vie'e*- 
re'ge*nt from 14 ;<S-i^4o, on the* throne* e)f 
Swe'eh'ii, while* the* Danes chose* C'hristian, 
('oiint of Ohle'iiburg. as their 


The Tragic 
Heritage 
of Union 


king. 'I'he* lattei' wishe*d tei 
maintain the union bv fe)rce* e)f 


arms. The war was e-ai ried on 
by be)th sieles with great bitterne'ss and 
crue*lty ; anel it senved the seeds e)f that 
natieinal hatred which w'as the meist tragic 
lieritage e)f the uniein. 

Christian I. succe'eex'd, in 1457, in gain- 
ing the crown of Sweden with the help 
of the union party, at the head of which 
was Jons Bengtsson Oxenstieriia, Arch- 
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bishop of Upsala ; however, he could n<)t 
keep it permanently. Eventually, in 141)7, 
Karl was still king of Sweden, and con- 
tinned ruling till his death, in 1470. 1 \q 

was succeeded !)y the vStures. Sven Stuie 
the elder (1470-1503), his kinsman, Svaiit(‘ 
Nilsson (1503-1512), and Nilsson’s son 
vSten Sture the younger (1512-1520), wx ic 
successively, as regents, the leaders of tht' 
national j)arty and the defenders ot 
Swvflen’s liberty and independence ; th< y 
wx*re supported by the jieople, had sever;il 
of the nobles on their side, and successfullv 
op])osed tlu* attenijUs of the union kings 
to conquer Sweden. 

Tlu* Stures, however' found their most 
dangerous ()])ponents among their own 
countrymen — friends of the union who had 
(‘iitered into secr(*t negotiations with tlu* 
I )an(*s. Sven Sture the younger quarrelled 
wdlh the leader ot the ])arty, the malicious 
and vindictive Arcdibishop of Uj>sala, 
(iiistav d'rolU*, wdio wuis convictc'd of high 
treason and by tlu* orders of the regent 
dismissed from office and arrested. d'lK'n - 


\q)on Pope* Leo X. exeomnmnicati'd Sven 
Sture and his lollow'ers and commissioiu'd 
Christian II. to ext*cut(* the 
bull of (‘xcommunication by 


Nobles 
Massacred at 


... lorc(*. ( hristian gladly sent 
an army into Sweden in 151s. 
At the second attack, in 1520, St tire's 
troops wu*r(‘ b(*at(*n, and lu* was mortally 
w^nmded. ('hristian r(*ceiv(*d homag(' as 
hereditary king, and was crowmed on 
Xovt'mb(*r 4th by (iustav d'rolh* in Stock- 


holm. ('hristian believc'd that lu* would 
se('ure his supremacy by severity : li'* 
wished to destroy the Sjiirit ol imh'petid- 
enc(‘ among tlu* ])c*opl(* and also the 
defiance of the nobles : and therefore soin<’ 
days atti'i* his coronation a number ot 
nol)li*s, clergy, and citizens were belu'adcd 
in the market-jilace at Stockholm. *1 
tragedy known as tlu* Stockholm Massai ie 
or Hloodba h. The corjise of Stuia* w.i'^ 
burnt at tlu* stake* ; tlu* ('states of tho>c 
who had b('('n beh(*aded were confiscat ‘d. 

( hri-^tian lu wevi'r succ'eeded in accom- 
plishing exactly the reverr^c of what If 
had hoped the massacre would effect, foi, 
at the instigation of the youthful (iuslavus 
Eriks on Vasa, a nolie.nan who ha<l 
escap?d from the massacre, the Dalkarlar. 
the inhabitants of tlie province of Da’- 
arna, revolted in 1521. The Danevs wo 
driven out, and, on June 6th, 1523, fb ‘ 
Swedes elected their deliverer, Gustave^ 
as their king. Hans Schjoth 
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GUSTAVUS VASA PROCLAIMED KING OF SWEDEN AT THE DIET OF STRENGNAS IN THE YEAR 1521 



^.'^SAUT.T AT ARMS BETWEEN THE MEN OF LOUIS AND HIS BROTHER CHARLES GRANDSONS OF CHARI. EMAGNT 





THE REVIVAL OF THE 
HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 

AND THE REIGNS OF THE GERMAN KINGS 


treaty of Verdun in 84/,, between that district ; otlu'r Alainaiini — inAlsac(‘ — 
* Lothair and liis brothers, the sons of and other Franks — fiirtln'r away on tlie 

Louis tl\e pious and grandsons of ('harle- left bank of the Rhine — were, like tin* 

iiiagne, arranged that Lothair sliould I'risians, assigned to llu‘ arlifieial Middle 

u'tain the omiare and a formal supremacy, Kingdom. The word “ 'riiiudisk,” " (icr- 

logether with the Italian dominions and a man," was lirst intimdcMl to ('xplani lha( 

))i(‘ce of territory extending Irom the Aar a man sj)oke no Latin but only a 

and the Rliinc on one side, the Rhone, V(*rnacula!' dialect. For coinenic’iKa* of 

Saone and Scheldt on the other, to the distinction, I.ouis is s(\ led hy 

North S(‘a, and including Fric'sland to th(‘ ^ stmUaits tlie " ('i('rnian.’’ Tlu' 

light oi the Rhine. Charles the Bald * 71 *^*' rights of tlie royal family as 

MH'ured tlu^ district to the west of this ^ recogniscal in tla* compact ol 

(►oundary, and Louis, whose separate \'erdun made their intlueiict' lelt, both in 

kingdom had originally consisted of P>a- the la'alm ot Louis and in thi' Last 

xaria, gained the territory on the east. Frankish ])ortion, and also in tlu' sliart' ol 

He therefore was in charge of the main J.othair. 'I'he compac t ot \'eidim began 

hitdy of the future, German nationality. to be imitated at every individual point, 
There was here no (piestion of any and its efiects were' inultijilic'd in cone 

nationalist idea, even though at the con- spondence with the justice ot tin; claims 

tiimation of the Strasburg Oaths, on of the victoi unis communities ; it seemed 

I'ebruary iith and 14th, <842, the troops that the empin* of ('harles would l)i‘ 

of Charles spoke Romance and those of broken up more cpiickly by his own 

Louis German. A man who had ])e(‘n iamily than by the existing lorc.es ot 

educated under the general lay instructioil disruption. In the imperial districts ol 

initiated by Charles, and who was still East Francia the ILivarians were assigned 

_ ins^hred with this spirit, the to the share bi'longing to ( arlomaii, the 

I ransl&tions of Nithard, acted Alamanni to Charles the Fat, and CcMitial 

k nationalist si)irit, and and I.ower Germany to Louis tlu* 

ras urg a s oaths ill Younger. Of the loundation ol tlu* 

the dialects of each people ; but no sucli German Empire by th(*ir lalh(‘r, Louis 

thoughts or ideas inspired the general the (ierman, there can lie no question, 

policy of those affected. The compact These events were largely conditioned 
of Verdun was a purely geogra])hical by the fact that Lothau ’s Iamily soon 

division of territory. Louis’ share was not became extinct, and that tlu; qiu'stions 

intended to include “Germans," but the of imperial succession and title were there- 

Bavarians, Alamanni, Franks, Thurin- fore revived. As regards the latter, Louis 

gians and vSaxons who happened to be in the Pious and Lotha r harl gi\'(^n the 
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Pope the right of coronation at his desire ; 
the former had been recrovvned at Rheims 
by Pope vSteplien, as he thought the first 
coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle was in- 
adequate, while Lothair had received the 
imperial crown at Rome itself. An under- 
standing between Charles the Bald and 
the papacy secured to the former the 

- imperial crown after the death 

rugge ^ Emperor Louis 11. , son 

for Imperial ^ 

actually belonged by right of 
succession to Charles’ elder luother 
Louis the German. The latter and his 
sons maintained their rights against 
Charles the Bald and his West Franks by 
energetic military and diplomatic measures. 
Hence they gained a considerable share 
in the plunder from the desolate and 
shattered central kingdom. 

After 870 the convention of Mersen 
advanced the boundary of the East 
Frankish lunpire to a line running from 
(ieneva along the L’p|)(‘r Moselle, the 
Our the, and the Maas, while in 879 the 
brilliant victory of Andernach ('xtended 
their powers beyond the Up|)er Maas to 
tht? Scheldt. Tiie I{ast Frankish hhnj)ire 
thus included not only almost all the 
unmixed “ (^'iinan ” tribes, but also a 
number of Roinanc'e subjects, and (‘V(‘n 
now it was not rc'garded as natural 
that the boundaries of nationalities 
should coincide with those of states. 
Metz and its immediate neighbourhood 
lormed at all limes an isolated centre of 
Romance language and civilisation. There 
wen*, moreover, Romanci? ])eoples in the 
d^astern ICm])ire, further to the wi'st of the 
U])per J.otharingian district in modern 
j-^elgium. from the ('entral Scheldt to the 
Maas ; thes(* were the Walloons, a 
Romance people, spi*aking a language of 
Keltic origin with many Frankish addi- 
tions, anil cleaily distinguished from 
the later French. The Low Frankish 
Flemings, who were (ieimans, 

- V inhabited the coast beyond the 
♦k^'Tk vScheldt, in the West Frankish 
the Throne pi,-,., to Dunkirk. Eventu- 
ally the imperial throne was recovered 
by the most successful son of Louis the 
German, Charles. 

In the East Frankish Empire the Caro- 
lingian tamily disappeared, through death 
and misfortune, as raptdly as in the two 
other lines. After 882 the Emperor 
Charles 111., known as the Fat, found 
himself master of the whole kingdom. 


Even then, however, no uniform national 
German empire was developed. Befon* 
long, Charles merely became once again 
the chief of the whole Carolingian Empire, 
as in Western Francia German help was 
urgently required against the North- 
men. The present incapacity of Charles 
made it impossible for this help to be 
rendered, and a final solution of the 
problem thus became inevitable. West 
Francia and the new kingdoms of Bur- 
gundia and Italy went their own wav. 
while the leading tribes of East Francia 
combined to break away from the dis- 
honourable government of Charles. It 
is through this somewhat negative enter- 
prise anil this military agreement that the 
(ierrnan Empire and nationality was really 
founded. The German representativi's 
united to elect a leader in place of the 
legitimate emperor, and chose from his 
family, as his nearest l)lood relation, 
Arnuif, the illegitimate son of Charles’s 
deceased brother, C'arloman, who had held 
a Bavarian office in Carinthia. 

This change introduced the princijile ol 
royal election into (k'rman history — a 
New Wa off ^vhich was better than 


the joint succession of the most 


Electing lilies 

an Emperor , - . . y. 

not so good as dynastic 

primogeniture. The elections wiue not 
conducteil upon any revolutionary prin- 
ciple ; it was not demanded that the suc- 
cession should remain undetermined until 
the death of the existing king, or that 
all otlier considerations should be di-i- 
regarded. The traditional feeling that thi* 
succession ought to be vested in the 
reigning family continued to exercise a 
hardly iliminished influence, and remained 
preponderant until the interregnum, and 
indeed for some time subsequently. The 
innovation, however, that the successor 
was subjected to general recognition by a 
process of election which might take place 
even during the lifetime of the reigning 
monarch, modified the dynastic idea, and 
led to a connection of the two theories. 

In the case of Arnulf’s son, Loni^ 
the Child, the anointing and coronation 
were carried out by the hand of the 
bishops for the first time in the history 
of the East Frankish kings ; in West 
Francia this transference of the ceremonies 
usual at an imperial coronation to the 
coronation of an emperor had been 
employed to confer greater distinction 
upon Charles the Bald. 
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Arniilf (887-899) was distinguished for act for themselves, were able to impose 
liis brilliant victory of October 20th, 891, any permanent check upon these invaders, 
at Ldwen on the Dyle. This prevented The stage was now clear for the appear- 
Uie Northmen from plundering or forti- ance of the tribal duchy; the election 
Iving positions in Germany, which was of Arnulf to the kingship had dclinitely 
then defenceless by sea. Henceforward established the elective theory and siiper- 
Xorth-west France and the British Isles seded the partitions of the kingdom 
i (‘inained the sole areas open to their among the royal families. Arnulf’s illegiti- 
ciiterprises and establishment. These mate son Zwentibakl, the namesake of 
raids, like the settlements of the North- the great Moravian despot Sviatopolk. 
men in Russia, are to l)e regarded as a while joint king of Lotharingia, had 
secinel of the general Teutonic migration, succeeded only in discrediting tliis form of 
and point to a series of related causes and partition and in driving his sulijects from 
events in the same manner as the great hiinscdf to Louis the ('hild. Tribal par- 
migration proper. Arnulf’s interference ticularism as such was far from abolished. 
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and the eastern family of the Babenbcrgers, 
which held pro])erty on the Upper Main. 
The imperial government itself favoured 
Conrad and helped him to secure a definite 
victory over the Babenbcrgers, permitting 
him also to adopt the somewhat indefinite 
style of duke. Under l.ouis the Child, 
the title of duk(i became, in Saxony, 

, Francia, Alamannia and 
Church Leader, onliliary 

in mperia method of denoting a 
popular leader. I he same 
was (h(^ case in f.otharingia, where the 
original si'iise of Frankish relationship had 
been modified by historical (‘vents. 

About ()00 tlu^ imj)(‘rial government 
consisted chiefly of th(‘ leading ecclesiastics 
of Fast Francia, Archl)ishop Hatto of 
Mainz and Bisho)) Salomo of Constance. 
Under Louis the Lions, the clergy had 
attemj)t('d to se('ur(‘ all ])ossibl(‘ political 
unity in order to [)r(‘si*rv(‘ th(‘ir ecclesias- 
tical unity ; so now, when tlu* division of 
the empir(‘ into halves had jiroved delinite 
and irr(‘VO('abl(‘, the\' atlemi)t(Hl to pursue 
some j)olicy o( union within the luist 
Francian division. There w(‘re at the 
same tinu' mon‘ direct motixa's to influenc(‘ 
their indioii. 'riK‘ results which the 
up|)er ch'igy might expect trom the 
division of tlu^ empire among th(‘ leading 
priru'c’ly tamili(‘s wvrr also to be i‘X]»(.‘cte( 
from till* more ol)\'ious and tangibli* 
j)oA’(‘r that till* dukes (‘ither claim(‘d or 
(‘xerted ovi'r the bishojirics which lay 
within thi'ir sjdieres of governnu'iit. 

Thus, in ()ii, when Louis died in child- 
hood, li‘a\’ing no heir, the i*pisco])ate im- 
nu‘diatelv undertook tlu* choice ol an ICasl 
'Frankish king ; tin* laity offered no ()j)])o- 
sition, as this si'i'ined thi‘ surest means ol 
bii'aking away from the hereditar\' claims 
of till* Wi'st h'rankish ('arolingians and 
from the colh'ctive monarchy W’hetlu'r 
they would obi‘y the ni'w ruler of 
their choice was another (jiu'stion. The 
Frankish count or duki*, Conrad, was 
^ elected. lie was a suitable 

character in the ev(‘S of the 
P leading ecclesiastical princes, 

*'*^^*' and he was also related to the 
Carol ingia ns, so that the breach with the 
old dynasty st*emed less violent ; and by 
the choice of Conrad the crown remained 
“ among the Franks.” Upon all these 
questions people thought as tribesmen; 
therefore tlie crown was regarded as the 
property of the Frankish tribe. A request 
was sent to the most powerful duke, the 

3584 


Conrad 
Receives a 
Crown 


Saxon Otto, of the house of the Ludolfing .. 
which was declined ; this was but one oi 
the preliminary negotiations which pr( - 
ceded the election at Forchheim, o i 
Frankish soil, on November 8th, 91 1. 

Such was the indifference with whiii, 
the revival of the monarchy was viewed 
its existence was made conditional upon 
individual consent, and its power was y- 1 
further diminished. None the less it 
remained in existence, and, precarious a 
that existence was, it yet became a tra 
ditional and historical idea. If its prai 
tical power decreased, it secured an in 
lluence less easy to estimate, whicli 
eventually enabled it to surmount tin 
considerable dangers w^iich were yet to 
threaten its existence. ITence, we observt 
that the ])assage from Charles the Great 
onwards through German history is b\ 
110 means direct, and is explicable solel\ 
by the partitions between 843 and 870 
(if his immense, statesmanlike work, 
many achievements disa])peared entire! \ 
and with unmeriti‘d rajiidity. The perma 
n(‘ut element in his work, which exercised 
an enduring and decisix'e in lluence u})o!i 
, , (ii'rmanv, is tin* fact that 


Charlem&gne s 1 . , 

- C liarli‘suint('(l a large nunilx 

« ol diverse leutomc tribi's 

on Germany 

Rhine with his own ('inpire ; by adminis- 
tration. by civil and ecclesiastical govern 
ment, he bound them so t'lrmly togethn 
that tlK‘y weri‘ unable to sojiarate in s])itr 
of tlu'ir mutual animosit)’. Tlu'ir crow 11, 
li()wev(‘r, their ])olitical union, their coni 
mon institutions, and their lutiire nation 
ality wen* jilanls whiidi eitlu'r withered 01 
grew with dithculty, and lor a long tinn* 
('ould be preserx'cd Irom extinction onh 
by the most careful atti‘ntion. 

These, new’ growths would certainlv 
have perished had not C'onrad L, or 
whoever advised him, taken a step in the 
hour of death which produced a profound 
and salutary impression. The proud and 
powertul Saxons were extremely anxious 
that the crown and the leadership should 
fall to themselves, the youngest membeis 
of the imperial alliance. Expediency and 
generosity, on the other hand, urged the 
lb*auconians to give their consent. In this 
way they remained the supporters and 
preservers of the power of the crown, 
though this w'as a pleasure w^hich they did 
not exaggerate. Thus, in the midst oi 
general indifference, these tw’o tribes at 
last elected a king, the son of the deceased 
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l^uke Otto. The most dangerous moment Aix-la-Chapelle with groat solemnity and 

II the existence of the German crown had reaped the fruits of Henry’s silent sue- 

‘ ^.^n passed, and henceforward all was cesses. The great dukes acted as his 
. 1, , gross. household officers during tlie coronation 

The methods of Henry I. (the Fowler) feast, thus admitting their position, not 
, ..nsisted largely in a policy of humouring only as servants of the emiiire, but also 
ihc particularist spirit as far as possible, as servants of the king. Otto further 
lie acted like the layman he was, grant- announced his general position as pyimm 
iiil; neither the right of coronation nor any infer paroi and a crowned tribal 

I wious influence to the imperialist section duke by iininediatelv entrust- 

Ml the clergy; their influence would not ^/^v*arUnce Saxon government to 

suited him personally, and his the hand of a rei)r(‘sentativ(‘, 

, iK igies were expended chiefly in cases Hermann Ihllung, who was s|)('cially 

•A lu re others would have been glad of his commissiomMl to guard against the Danes 
liclp, entirely for the benelit of his Saxons, and tlie Baltic pirates. With Hermann the 

III whose duchy the Thuringians were gueat Margrave Gero administered the 
incorporated. Thus it was only his own frontiers and directeil the Saxon ])olicy of 
iliK'hy that he liberated from the Magyars expansion upon the Slavonic sidi*. 

ill ()gg by means of a truce and a victory, Otto was anxious from ihe outset to 

.[('ting as if this were the course of action ap|)ear as the universal king, ecjually 

eciuaally approved. He procc^eded very supreme in every matter. The natural 
. aiitiously to secure the recognition of the reaction took ])lace ; tlu're were dissensions 
supreme royal authority in Bavaria and betv ee i Saxons and Franks ; revolts 
\lamannia (Swabia) ; lie even left the w(‘ e joiiied by two of Otto’s own 
.ippointment of Bavarian bishops in tlie brothers, who had b(‘en unable to uiuler- 
liands of the Bavarian duke. .\s soon, stand why Otto should b(' t‘l('vat(*d 
liwwevor, as the Swabian duchy fell vacant rather than llK*ms(‘l\'es, at this monuMit 
and a leader was re(|uired, lu^ when the dynastic tlu'oiy was only 
c axon chose a foreign nascent ; there', were* eaunplie'at ions with 

orHcnr I country Irom se've'ial e)f the* eluki's and with the superieir 

o enry . l^hanceinian su])- clergy in the* course* e)l the‘se‘ reveilts. 

poiters whom he wished te) rewarel. Ottei hael some eliriiciilty in a\’e*rting the’se 
Lolliaringia alone^, which with its eluke*, elangers, anel as among the* Danes. Bur- 
<iiM*lbert, hael given offence to all the gunelians, anel \\'e*sl k'ranks, or h'ie*ne'h, 
(iermans, lie preiceeeled to tre*af tht're was no lack eil tribal or dynastie' 

0 ve'iely on the first faveiurable e)pj)e)r- teiuh'iicies, a kind of prote*e'torate‘ o\’e*!- 
imiity, which he also seizeal te) secure his the*ir kings was immediale'ly eille'icel him. 

I 'Cognition as Fast I'rankish king by the Ottei’s syste'in of ])lae'ing the* du('hie*s in 
\\ Vst Frankish government, though he the* hanels ol p(*rse)nal liie*nds or imme* 
\wis ne)t himself a (?are)lingian. He carrieel diate an<! younge*r relations w as not cariie*d 
•'ll his fe)riner Sa.\e)n policy, with the* e)ut in eve*ry e'ase. His son, I.iidott oi 
c.ilitary pe)W’er of his well-traineel Saxem Swabia, was ne) e*xce*ptiou. He*, like* his 
! loops, by making an advance inte) the Bavarian uncle? Henry, Otto’s brothe*i, 
'^lax’onic lands of JCastern luire)pe. He was carrying on an inele*])e*nde*nt loreigii 
dii.is j)ointed out the re)ad lor the future, pe)lic:y beyond the* south tre)ntie*r, e*xactly 
wliich was to be a German and ne)t. as the* duchy hael done during the* w'e*ake*st 
merely a Saxon line of advance, se) se)on })erie)el e)f the* (ie*rnian crown. Henry, how’- 
ll the tribes co-operated anel the gain e)t , e'.ve*r, having h'arned wisdom 

die indivielual became that e)f the natie)n. ” ^ by many atte*mpts at re*volt 

1 lie- same remarks ap])ly te) his creatie)n ».• ^ anel past faveuirs, maintaine-d 

a Saxe)n frontier against the Danes, the ** * *** frienelly relatie)ns with Otte), 

ccirk of Schleswig. whereas Luel(,)lf was inclineel to act out ol 

The succession of his son, Otto I., wdiich jeale)usy with his uncle He*nce the*, Swabian 
' c had personally secured, began in ejjb duke was ineluceel te) challenge his father 
''"ith a kind of manifesto against Henry’s prematurely to a trial e)l strength. Ihe 
•ireful policy of retirement. The new latter’s interference in Ita.y was urge?el 
• neration and the imperialist clergy were upon him by the ne*ce?ssity of show ing 
iixious to announce their theory of the that the king himself was master ol his 
'Hstitution. Otto was crowmed in foreign policy. The Saxons thus follow (*(1 
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tlie paths leading beyond the Alps which 
had been used by the old Merovingians 
and by their successors, the Carolingians, 
of whom Arnulf was the last. 

At lengtli the claims of ICast Francia to 
Italy ancl the imperial cnjwn, which had 
long been allowed to la])se, were revived. 
Otto acted like Charles the (ireat by pro- 

claiming himself “ Rex I'ran- 
Otto s Btd , I ,1 ,, 

f . ('orum (I Langobardorum* 

lunt Crown f/ J •-■*=*■ :*'!•' '>y <l<'n;andin, 

tli(; im])erial (Mown at Rome 
shortly afterwards. Hetwcaai these two 
st(‘j)s lit! married Adelheid. the sister of his 
protege', ('onrad of Ibirgmuly, and the 
widow of Lotlurr, one of the kings who for 
some decades past had occupied Italiansoil 
by usurpiition. She was a ])l(‘asing and 
distinguislu'd lady, though she ditl not 
bring with h(‘r th(‘ Italian crown a gift 
whicli Otto, ind(‘('(l, had nt'ver ex])(‘ct(‘d. 

'i'h(‘ imj)(Mial (Mown was r(‘fus(‘(l him 
by the timorous .Mheric, who liad made 
hiins(‘ll go\’(M nor of Ronu' and lord o) the 
j)ai)ac\' ; in (itM inany tht* old revolts wer(‘ 
foi a moment r(‘vi\'(‘d with th(‘ h(*lp of 
I.udoll. Otto t h(M'(‘for(‘ returned and 
agr(‘i‘(l to a ('omontion ('oncerning Italy, 
which satisfied no one exc't'jit Henry ol 
IhiN'aiia, who gained the old Idiuli with 
\'(Mona and Aepiileia lor his duchy. 
.Among the dissatisfu'd jiartii's was IhM'en- 
gar ol IxM’ea, who had rc'gardenl his own 
kingdom in Italy as seeMire* upon tlu* (hsath 
ol hot ha r, and who liad now received 
only a diminish(‘d leudal kingdom ; dis- 
satisfied also were Otto’s son-in-law, the 
h'rankish duke, ('onrad of Lorraiiu*. and 
Ludoll and his jiartisans. 

;\ lu'w and lormidable revolt liroke out, 
th(' danger of which was iiKMM'asi'd by a 
simultaneous invasion of tie.' .Magyars, but 
publi(' ojiinion (Undared in lavour of tlu' 
king. .\lt(M' ()54. Otto suppressed the revolt 
aiul initiated a new jK)licy, entrusting to the 
bishops a certain share of the secular 
goviMinnent in the duchi(‘s and countic's, 
_ and securing that clos(‘ iHM'sonal 

comu'ction with them which 
he had desired to iiuroduce in 
the case of the dukes. His 
caj'iable brother Bruno, the Archbishop 
of Cologne, was given the sujiervision of 
Lotharingia, always a thorn in the side 
of the empire, and it was henceforward 
(.livided into two duchies. For the help 
of the Saxon policy against the Slavs, 
and the (lermanisation of the countiy 
bo-yond the Elbe, he proposed to support 


Policy 
of Otto 


the ‘power of the army and the margra\'o 
by making Magdeburg on the old fronti(-i 
a metropolitan scat, and thus a 
centre of ecclesiastical activity. VpMn 
the Alagyars’ return in (J55, Otto inflict. d 
upon them at the Lechfcld, near Augsbvn^,^ 
a heavy defeat which finally liberat. d 
Oermany from these marauding rai.'s. 
and was regarded throughout the empiic 
as an exploit wliicrh had secured the salva- 
tion of the common monarchy. 

The conse([iieiice and power of th(* eia r- 
getic (ficrman king were now obviously m 
tIuMr maturity liolh at home and abroad ; 
all his activity and all earlier events wen* 
tnrn(‘(l to some account. The splendour 
of tlu‘ age of ('harles the (ireat (m her 


A Policy 
that Pointed 
to Rome 

missionary 


revived or was surpassed ; (Ireeks and 
Sarac(Mis scMit embassies with presents ol 
honour from enijiire to (*mj)ire, accordin*; 
to fh(‘ forms of eourfesy in use at tin- 
period. This fact was an invitiitioii to 
consider the ])ossibility of reviving tin* 
imjXMMal ])o\\er of ('liark's. It vas .1 
possibility lurtlier imj)li(‘(l by th(‘ hn 1 
that the Saxon dvMiasty had atl(Mn])t(‘(l 
and failed to unite its interests with thoM- 
of the tiibal dukes, had trails 
f(MM(‘(l its favour to tlu* u])j)ri 
clergy of the (Mupire, and was 
in close sym])athv with tlir 
and universal aims ol llu 
('lunch. 'ri)(‘ ('hnrch and its wi(l(‘ infliKMicc 
possess('d a wholly unworthy head in Bopr 
Jolm XH. ; and it was lluMeibre all tiic 
moiM* imj)ortant to withdraw no longer 
Irom the Roman ecclesiastical centia* ol 
gravity tlu' inthi(MiC(‘ of an impiMial powei 
whicli could make (‘cclesiastical jiolicv' it^ 
ow n and beconu‘ tlu‘ ally and jxitron of tlie 
('hnrch. .Moreovau', the rcw’ival ol the 
(‘m]ur(‘ wotild jirovidc* a (Udinite sohilicii 
of tli( se Italian problems whi(di had Ineii 
raised by the behaviour of B(M'(Migar and 
ol his son, .Adalbert. livery recent (U've 
l()|)ment of Otto’s later jiolicy scxMiied to 
])()int the way to Rome. The foiindati"ii 
of the archbishopaic of Alagdebnrg could 
most easily be arranged at Rome, since it 
WMis ()])])()S(‘d by the Alclropolitan of Alain/, 
who could, from Rome, be iirohibited Iroiii 
further extending his great ecclesiastical 
province eastwanl. 

It therefore appeared that tlie nio>t 
tangible national object, the extension ‘>1 
tlie em])ire and of the luitionalily iip'-’i 
the Baltic and in the eastern interioi. 
could best be furthered by measures iiiuU ' - 
taken in the distant country of Ital\. 
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The expedition to Italy was begun in 
()()i ; in tli(*. course of it Otto accepted 
the Lombard crown, and was finahy 
crownivl as ein]>(‘ror at Rome ])y the l\)])e 
on Lebruarv^ 2nd, f/)2. Ilencetorward tlic 
imperial j)ower was not tlK)Uglit to have 
b(‘en Inlly acrjiiired until this form was 
carried through. Shortly afterwards the 
papacy was reiormed by a 
f ih**"' l<^rcil)le cliange of I'ope under 
p ® till* judii'ial su|)eivision ol the 
apacy ^.j,j j),.|-or liimscll. Nortln*rn and 

('eiitral ltal\' immcdiatcK' hoc auu* new dis- 
tricts ol the empire, as loiin<*iIy under 
(diaries till* (ireat ; tin* Lojie Ix'cami' the 
chiet imperial bishop even as tlie Mi‘tro- 
[)olitan ol Mam/ had heen the (‘hi<‘t 
l)ishoi) of the (ii'rman kingdom. The 
latter was obliged to absent to the bi'stowal 
of archiepiscojial rank uj)ou the new see ol 
Magdi'hiirg. 

Like ( harles, Otto jiroceeded to (*ll(‘(d 
a coinposiliou with P)y/autium, which 
was indignant at his rise to ])ower. 
.\lt(‘r much ill leeling an uniU'istanding 
satishu'toi \' Id both sides was secairc'd by 
the maiiiagi* ol the enipeior’s uicd*. Tlieo- 
pliania, with Otto’s sou and namesake, 
whom hi* had aheadw in appoiuti*d to 
su('C(*ed him. Like Louis the this 

secouil ( )1 to ecame I'lU j)i*roi' 
lathi*i's lih’tiii i*. in ijOj. |oi- tie puipos(‘S 
ol (he (irei*k maniagi* I'oiiti ud. ddu* 

^a\ou dvuast\’ thus caluilv established 
ilsell. both in its old and new positions, 
and it seemed that Otto the (ii(*al was 
about to ii"^uine the ( arolmgian tiadi- 
tiojis in theii (‘iitiietw when he ilied on 
Ma\- 7th. ()7 

ddie goN'einmenI ol Otto II. (1^7 ’ ()S ;) 
is remarkable in ('leimauN’ rather lor the 
conlinuaiice than tlu* extension of his 
lathei's woik. I'he I'cntie ot gravitv lor 
the einiMie shitted so lar that it no longer 
remained m (ieiinaiu'. d'he (*\isteuce ol 
the impel ial crow n made the Lombard 
crown a supi'illuity, and tiiislatei tlieoiwof 
„ « thesituation secured ihecoiu- 

Affairs*^ **"'**' plcli* uiiiloi init v ol tliewliole 

W.r* Decided In'lHTial asscniblu-s 

ujx)!! Italian soil decided 
the allairs ol (iia many, h'or the coronation, 
the emperor’s successor, tlu* child Otto 111 ., 
who was designated at ^’erona tlie Arch- 
bisluip ot Ravenna, as well as the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz. tra\elled to Aix-la- 
( hapelle. The relations of this son of 
Adelheid and husband of Theophania witli 
the Mediterranean thus dilTered widely 


from those entertained by the succes .r 
of Henry I. 

The coiKiuest of Grreco-Saracen Low . r 
Italy — an enterprise threatened : 
Otto 1 . in order to put pressure n 
l^yzantium — became lor Otto 11 . t 
most important object of his reign. l!;s 
carelessness brought down upon him 
a|)palling defeat of July 15th, 9S2, at ii.,* 
modern (‘a])0 di Colone, south of Cotroin 
which inflamed the slumbering hostil!!\ 
ot the Lombards, Wends and Danes. Ti,.- 
(unperor di(‘d b(*fore he could repair th. 
heavy losses. The difficult w'ork of 
storing till? jirestige of the empire devolvi il 
upon the regent Theophania. With tlir 
h(*lp of Archl)isho[) Willigis of Man/ 
she deleated the intentions of the youii-' i 
Henry of Bavaria, a grandson of Henrv I 
and a Liidolling, who considered hiiiiM lt 
as much lH‘tt(‘r ijualilied to rule than ,1 
(ju(*(“u-ri‘gent of alien nationality aii>l 
(Ivnasty, or even, in the last resort, than 
Otto HI. himself, who. though crowiifi 
was still a minor. 

Otto HI. suffered more than any otln! 
(i(.*rmau ruler Irom the consciousness that Ik- 
was nothing but a (ierman 
W’l' learn from reliable ex 1- 
dimce that Theophania wa'^ 
inclined to manifest lu’r \n \ - 
sonal scorn and contempt for the Gi'rniaii- 
and (‘ven lor tin* (lei iuan characteristics m 
her own husband. Otto H 1 . com))Iaineil m 
■■ the rudeness ol his Sa.von charactn 
w hich had not bi'i'ii entiri'ly overcoin • 
bv lus tutors, who were chiefly foreigm i ' 
or ])\- the loia ign Iriends with whom !"■ 
surr()und(*d himsi'lf. He changed In 
ca})ital to Rome, and thus to the neigh 
bonrhood ol his friend (ierbert, whom 1 ■ 
made Lopt' Jsylvester IT in (}{)(). lb 
liillilled that theorv of the cm[)ire wlin h 
had alreadv bi*en manifest at the court m 1 
Otto H., l)y organising his court up' :* 
l>yzantine models. He ])roclaimed hiin 
S(‘It uj)on his seal and otherwise as 
tirst real restorer of the Roman Kmpiir c 
till' lull sense of the term ; for this rea- i 
he added “ Romanorurn ” to the ti; < 

lm})erat()r.” He regarded the (iernm - 
merely as a nation subject to the cmpi" 
which had its capital in Rome. 
assumed the secondary title ‘‘ Saxonicu- 
by which he meant not “ the Saxon,” b 
“ the Governor of the Saxons,” after t ' 
pattern of the old triumphal titles i 
Africanus, Gerrnanicus, etc. BelieM ^ 
that the prestige of this empire was 1 


Otto 111. 

“ Nothing but 
a German” 



THE REVIVAL OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


rroasod by powerful vassals, he be- 
rimed ecclesiastical independence upon 
'•'(.land by founding the 
ichbishopric of Gnesen 
,ycv the grave of his 
I zoch friend, Woitech. 

This measure destroyed 
:!i(‘ usefulness of Magde- 
urg. In the same spirit 
freed the Poles from 
ilicir obligations to the 
.,,‘rman Knifure and to 
!li(' Saxons. He helped 
ilic Hungarians to secure 
1 royal crown as a ])apal 
irl, and to found the 
jiclibishopric of Gran. 

}*,\' the latter measure he 
. lrstro\'('(l the jK)sition of 
ili(' bavarian Church 
.iiiioiig the mixed ])eoples 
(.1 the Hungarian terri- 
tnrv. 

was himself to 
l< el the bitterness of 
ix'liolding the collapse of 
die eiu])ire thus modc'lK'd 
uj)on anticpie forms. The 
K'nmaus drove out the 
Ceinian who had r(?- 
iiDiuua'd his nationality 
1 I o m his ])amp(‘i-e( 

‘ :nir(‘a Koma.” He died 
in 1002, while Ik' was 
.iM('mpting to make a 
torc'ible re-eiit y. and the 
iiansference oi his corpse* 

1 " (iermany was conij)let(‘d 
.mild th(‘ re‘\'olt of Italy. 

King Henry 1 I., a 
1 Ilf lolling of the Bavarian 
inie. wliose^ election was 
not s( cured without the 
"pposition of rivals, is, 
more than all others, the 

0 ^torc'r of the royal i)ow('r 
”1 tiermnny and the (ier- 
‘'lan sjTicre of interest 
Although personally a 
^ouih (German, he resumed 
■'1C policy of the Saxon 

nlers. He averted the 
'i 'ngerof a great Slav Km 
• ’le, under the energetic 

1 hike Boleslav Chabry, 

'mintained German sup- 

niacy over Poland and 
*;'^hemia, and founded 
' •le ishopric of Bamberg, 



KUNIGUNDE AND HENRY II. 

The Emperor Henry 11. .md his wife Ktinigrnnclr 
from theit tomb in thf Cathedr.il .it Bamberj 



RESTORER OF THE EMPIRE ’ 
who suffered 
linff “nothing: 
but a German," changed his capital 
to Rome, and proclaimed himself as the 
first real restorer of the Roman empire. 


The Emperor Otto III., w 
from the consciousness of beir 


order to secure the transformation 
the Slavs on the Upper ^lain into 
true Germans. His in- 
terference in Italian 
affairs in 1004 wms merely 
contined to preventing the 
foundation of a national 
supremacy hy Arduin, 01 
Hai twin. of Ivrca. 

Instead of treating (ier- 
many and Italy as one 
kingdom, after the ex- 
ample of Otto II., he 
followed that of Otto 
1., and accepted the 
Loiuhard crown which 
Ardnin had teinponnily 
lost. In 1014 he mad,* 
a rapid jonnK'y to rc'cc'ivi* 
t h (' imperial crown, 
'i'his la'storation of lli<’ 
(iei'inan monarchy as 
ruling Sf'parate kingdoms 
lt‘d to the* acfpiisition ot 
Burgnndia lor the (ic'i- 
inan crown through a 
ticaty wliK'li promis(id 
(i(‘rman prol('ction to the 
ehildh'ss king, Kudoll HI. 

'fhe lal((‘r in return 
promised tlu* royal sne- 
c.'-^sion to H('iiry in his 
tc'iritorw 'fliis aiapiisi- 
lion, wliiOi ('ould not lx* 
lelnsed, and also Henry’s 
('lose* but (‘Utiri'ly polit- 
ical relations with the 
Chuif'li. whif'h weie main- 
tained not so inncli tlirongli 
the w o r 1 (1 1 y - in i n d (* d 
bishops as thifiugh (he 
reldrm<‘i's, ohligcfl him to 
en!(‘r the patlis f)j imjXMial 
poli('V. In i.()i.fj and 1020, 
at tli(‘ n‘(juest ol tlu* Pojx* 
and at the a|)peal oj tie: 
laitlifnl Lombard episeo- 
pati‘, he was liegged to 
return to Italy. He nn- 
d(*rt(xjk the join ney in 1021 
and 1022, and re-organ sed 
the alfairs of the north and 
centre. In his ('ase, how- 
(*ver, all these resumptions 
of imixaial policy had a 
})rospect of permanence and 
success, as he had previously 
been careful to secure tln^ 
predominance of Germany. 
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THE POPE’S HUMILIATION OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR HENRY IV. 

In the course of the bitter st ' .rf,\o between Pone Gregory VII. and King Henry IV., the former excommnnic; 
oinperor and deposed him fiuin the impeii.il dignitv. Henry, unable to bear the social results of the pa] 
scrambled over the slippery slices of Mont Cenis, in the depth of an unusually severe winter, that he might i 


scrammen over the slippery slimes of Mont Cents, in the depth of an unusually severe winter, that he might mak. 
peace with the angry Pope. Gregory retired to the castle of Canossa, and to that fortress high up in the Apeim 
he was followed by the humble emperor. For three days Henry, clad in the thin white robe of a penitent, shlveti 
the courtyard of Canossa, and absolution was at length granted to him only on humiliating terms of submis; 
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THE FRANCONIAN EMPERORS 

and their long struggles with the papacy 


^rill^. ()l the childloss Henry II. 

I was continued in many respects l)y 
( iiiirad II., a Rliineland Franconian of 
>alic extraction. His dexterity in criish- 
nm a Franconian rival of the same name 
M'Ciired his success in the royal election 
III September 24th, 1024. The empire 
had thus jiassed out o| Uic hands of the 
saxons, who had practically lost it in 
]()()2 : such, at any ratta was their own 
(.pinion wIkmi the Ijavarian Duke Henry 
^(('iired the crown, although he was a 
laidoHing. The fact that it now returned 
lo the FTanconians was diu' not so much to 
,1 le'jular resumption of tlu‘ old principk* 
ol succession as to the closi'r K'lations 
^ul)sisling among the grc'at Rhine eccle- 
>iastical j)rinces, ('onrad, though not edii- 
lated by court chajilains like most tuture 
aiiipi'rors, but by laics, like Henr\' I., did 
lint reject the impeiial ideas which were 
torced uj)on his notice in the most \aried 
directions. He attempted to 
mpcna combiiu' tlu'in with an essim- 
, ^ . tiallv (rerman iioIkw'. Hence* 

after the Italian bishops had 
\isit('d him at ('onstance during ins 
in\al progri'ss and had invited him to 
“MHO to Italy, ln‘ acVej)ted the invitation 
111 102(1, received the impe'iia! crown in 
1027. and extended the jiower oi the em- 
I'lre from Lombardv. wlu're it was urgently 
ie<iuir('d, to the south, including tlu* posi- 
tion ot the Normans, who were now settled 
in bower Italy. As the legal successor ot 
Henry he was able to hmk'w the compact 
vdlh the king of Fuirgundy and to re- 
■'Uine the government of the country in 
>n;;, after Rudolbs death, being for- 
nially elected and crowned in this cas(‘ as 
ni Italy. The imperium of the Hermans 
dins comprehended three separate king- 
''oms. with a guarantee for their perma- 
’ ' id union. 

Hie alliance of the Polish duke, Mesko 
H., with his uncle Canute of Denmark 
' nd England threatened danger to this 
' A’ernment, which Conrad was able to 


avert by immediately coidracting a frii'iid- 
ship of his own with the Danish king. 
This was consolidated in 1043 by the 
marriage ol the* emperor’s son. Ilenry HI., 
with ('anute’s daughter Hunhild, or 
Kunigunde. and by the snria'iider at that 
„ , „ inonu'iit of the mark ol 

S SrliloswiK. T!„.|,n.v..Sax..HS 

setth'd in this inaik remained 

“*"■*** n, HU- the less ('.ennans, an.l 
eyen advanct‘d their nationality b('yond the' 
Schlei, further northward. This Irimid- 
ship made it possible' to retain tlu* imjn’i ial 
supremacy unimpaired in Poland and 
Bolu'inia. and in io;() to biing to a tri- 
iimphaid conclusion certain complica- 
tions with a j)i‘opl(' who had Ihh'ii usi'IuI 
as alli(‘S against Poland, the* Slay biuti/.es. 

Polish and Burgundian allaiis gave rise 
to (‘(‘rtain difticui tie's, with whie'h was 
connected the revolt ol ('onrad’s stc'pson, 
Iirnest, the heir of the* Swabian ehichy, 
anel ('ount ('einrad, who in 102 f had bee'ii 
over-rcache'd in the royal election by the' 
adroit managenu'id ol .Xn hbishop Aribo, 
who wislu'd to se'cure the* e'lee tion to the* 
eleler ( einrael. Howeye’i'. (Onrad IT sui- 
mounte'el all these' diHie'ulties in 10 ;o. 
In the constitutional and soe'ial de- 
ve'leijinu'id eil the' e'lujnre* ('onrael provt'd 
himse'll a jiractical and cri'ative ad- 
ministrator. Both in (ii'iinany and in 
Italy he' supported the* vassals ol the.* 
great le'udal lords in their e'lloits to se'e ure 
a hereditary title- to the'ir fu'ls. By 
this action lie- united the interests ol that 
class with those ol the e'rown, and by 
this means also in Italy the allegiane'e; to 
^ the ('mi)ire, which was re- 

c r , cognise'd by most, if not by 
p .. all the* bislio[)s, was laid 

upon l>roader ff)unelations. 

The succTss of this ])olicy was meist 
obyioiis in the j)ow'('rful ])0:;itie)n which it 
gave? to Conrad’s heir, Henry HI. He 
restored the balance between the conflict- 
ing powers of Bohemia and Poland-- 
Bohemia in this case being the aggressor— 
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and scnircd the obedience of both to the 
enijmv ; in Hungary the monarchy recently 


Henry's 

Ascetic 

Character 


establish(*(l by Stefan was iiu’olved in the 
fierce confusion ol a strn^^.^le with old 
Magyar conservatism. H(M(‘ the emperor 
was able to assert the hniflal supremacy 
of tlu^ empir(‘ in 1044-1043, thougli it 
was a relationsliip which soon aiterwards 
was very loost‘ly interpreted. 
On tlK‘ ecclesia.stical side 
llenrv’s ])o^i1ioii was fleter- 
mined l)y an education in 
s])irituai ])i iiicijiles and jiiactices whicli 
liad .eiviui an ascetic' turn to liis character ; 
he was accustonu'd to lament tlu* sc'cular 
natur(‘ ol his tatiuM' s character and policy. 
Alter (iunliild's death Ik* w'as confirmed 
in this j)oint ol vi(*w by liis marriage w'ith 
Agnes ol Poitou ; she w'as a /.(’alous pupil 
ol tin* sliic't reloiining niovemc'nt wdiich 
oii;^nnated at ('limy. I'Ik* struggle had 
bvgun against simony that is to say. 
against the purchase ol ollices. or tlu* retm n 
ol eccK'siast ical ie\eniu*s lo tlu* jiatron 
and ag.iinst ollu*r secular inlhi(*nci*s 
within the ChuK'h. which were the con- 
secpK'iice ol its enormous temporal posses- 
sKins. Ih'iiry considered this Iiusiuess the 
empire’s spei'ial task, and jilaeed himsi'lf 
entiiely at tlie si‘i \'i('e ol tlu* high aims 
whi('h had been pom((*d out to tlu* ( hurch 
and t lu* papacy. I le ('he('k(*d the tendeiu'y 
ol tl:e (ic'i'iiian (*j)iscopat(' lo lorm an inde- 
pendent national ( huia'h ; and partly in 
the inti iests ol the autlioiitv ol ilu* crowm 
he lepressed tlu* sinioniacal U'anings of tlie 
bidiops, who had beconu* temporal ])rine(*s 
(tl wide powei', by emphasising the ascetic 
theoiy ol the W(M thles^.ness ol I'arlhly 
|)ossessions .md by sujipoiting the monas- 
tc'iies tounded uj)on tlu* |)rinci|)les of the 
('Uumu' lehains in which Henry H. had 
alieady sliown special inten’st. 

Ihrei* Popes who wa*r(’ lighting simnl- 
taiu'ously lor precedeiu'e in Rome wa*n' 
depost*d by Ih'iirv in logf). His action 
aroused consulerabli* surprise, but it w'as 
Three Popes task, and «as 

Deposed "’ 1 "- '>ver the 

by Henry Phurch. He thus made room 
tor a papacy conducted in 
oi^position to sinioniacal principles and 
with a higher conci'ption of the import- 
ance (^1 its oftice. He chosig as occupants 
of the Holy See, (lerinans upon wdiose 
pure /cal he couh .'ly, men unbiassed 
by the nepotism of Roman com])etitors. 
Altliough in every indi\i(hial case he 
c.xercisod the free and independent right 
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of the em]:)eror to choose his own Poj . 
his object was rather to secure a pro . i 
occn|)ant for the Apostolic Church tliau o, 
fortify the interests of the crown. Aior 
Swidger of Bamberg, who died in 1047, .i , j 
Poj)])o of Bri.xen. wdio died in 1048, the A I 1 
tian Brnno of Egisheim, Bishop of Toul, w 
a])pointed Po])e as Leo. IX. Henry 
allowed his nominee to submit liis elec t 1 mi 
to the approval of the Romans, and tli,N 
to recover the right of confirmat:o\ : i 
election for the “clergy and people .,1 
Rome.” Leo then arranged that i!,( 
j)a})al eU'Ction should be made by lii-' 
college of cardinals; he also secured tlir 
lielp of the Norman contjuerors of Soutln i ii 
Italy as the protectors of the pa])acy, .md 
l(‘ft to future Popes liis scholar Hild.- 
Iirand as their adviscu* and practical giiid. , 
In 1054 Leo was sncccu'dcd l)y anotliM 
(ierman Pope, (ic'bhard of Lichst.it t, 
whose ajijiointmcnt was also confirmc'd bv 
an eU*ction at Rome. Thereupon Roni.in 
inten'sts jiroceeded to bri'ak awMy from .lil 
(ierman intlucnces, oven from that wdiiih 
had most zealously striven to secure tlu 
(*lcvatiou of tlu* pajiacy through tin 
agc'ucy of (ierman P()j):> 
Henry's imjierial suprenuK v 
was also expc'iided in cont]l(^^ 
with the (ic*rman princ< 
Lntil io4() he had a severe stnig.:'* 
to wage with tlic* caj)able Duke (iodlu\ 
of Lppc'i* Lorraine, who, after the los^ ui 
his diu'hy, had gained a new' jjosition h\' 
his marriage wdth Hie wddow'ed ('ount' 
Beatrice of Tuscany, the mother ol tli' 
tamous Count (‘ss Matilda. The wide 
possessions of this family in Xortli lt.il\. 
the Italian home* of wliich was the cK-ii' 
of Canossa, tended more than e\'i*r i" 
alienate it from the imperial ])ow'er. ;m i 
to inclini* it to jiolitical co-ojieration w'di 
the papal struggles for indepcndeiK'i 
a tendency fostered by the ecclesiastK d 
leanings of the two countesses. Ali i 
1035, when Henry III. wuis making * 
further stay in Italy, the existence of tbc 
eiujiire was threatened by a great ' 
spiracy of the .^'outh German jirinccs, wii ’ 
had traitorously entered into alliance 
the Hungarians. An open breach v " 
averted rather by the death of import a ' 
participants, such as Wolf of CarintI i 
and Conrad of Bavaria, than by t; 
measures of the emperor; it n' ' 
however, a bad omen for the reign ■ 
the six-ycar-old boy, whose successi* ^ 
the emperor had acknowledged in 103 - 


Germans 
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Throne 
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I whom he left to hold his crown The great stnigglc for regency and 
^056. supremacy was then continued between 

Henry IV. had many weak qualities, Annoand Adalbert, the brilliant Archbisho]) 
,*irh, however, being entirely human, of Bremen; he was anxious to be the loundei 
'v.re insufheient to extinguish his manly of a Low German patriarchate and to 
, ..iiacteristics and his capacity, and made become the temporal administrator of the 
, :ii not unworthy of his later popularity ; empire. This he preferred to the paj^acy, 
; , 1^, to an extent rarely so obvious as in which he might have attained at an earlier 
case, a product of the conditions under date. Between these two headers, Anno and 
'./null he grew. In women so entirely Adalbert, the factions of the remaining 
. ranged from worldly desires as was the princes wavered as their inclinations varied. 
1 iiipress Agnes the feminine desire for The reasonable nature of their policy 
iipport and friendshiji finds expression gradually disajipeared, as neither of the 



KING VERSUS POPE : KIl^G HENRY IV. AND THE CITIZENS OF WORMS ' 

Whui the bitter antipathy existing between Pope Gregory VII and King Henry IV. broke into open war in 
Cirf’Rory summoned the emperor to appear before him at Rome, there to answer for vanons breaclms of the 
' I lesiastical law. To that Henry retorted by convoking a Synod at Worms at which the bishops who suj>port.cd 
bir e.mperor renounced their allegiance to Gregory, and served upon him a summons, couched in instilting 
t' uns, calling upon him to leave the apostolic throne which he had usurped. Henry’s humiliation soon followed. 

“Illy in tenderer forms. The competing two arclil)isho})s hesitabul to ust^ the ro>al 

blluences of ambitious bishops and ener- jirerogative for their own purpose s, and 

^ '•tic laymen, among whom the Burgun- many a poweilul layman was sc'duecd liy 

'iiaii Rudolf of Rheinfeldcn held an initial the idea that he could himself be a better 

''■lvantage,endcdin a victory for theclergy. king. As regards the young king himsell, 

I lie stern, harsh Swabian Anno, Archbishop his character was (lestroyi'd by Anno’s 

('ologne, was by no means a man who unsympathetic training, which mad(' the 

' aild compete for the favour of a great lady boy mistrustful, r(‘S(‘rved, and siisj)i('i(ais. 

"‘!th a Gunther of Bamberg or a Henry of The ill-advised' flattery and epicuiu^anism 

'ngsburg. In conjunction with some of the cheerful ami self-satisfied Adalbert 

i inces, he pushed the queen-mother aside were equally pernicious, since they only 

' id secured forcible possession of that resulted in producing in Henry a pre- 

' tillable hostage for power, the young king, cocitv of the very worst kind. 
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Such being the state of affairs, Rome 
proceeded to aggression at an early date. 
Hildebrand was the real author of the 
election decree, issued in 1059 by Nicholas 
II., which ])laccd the election of the Pope 
in the hands of the cardinals and left only 
an unimportant right of appeal to the 
people of Rome ; in other words, the decree 

deprived the great Roman 

u j families of that useful imple- 

w oE eced^^^^^ they had formerly en- 

joyed, an ada])table pontiff. For 
the crown was reserved o ily the show of 
responsibility ; but the royal representa- 
tives, Agnes and her advisers, replied to 
this l)low merely by an exi)ression of dis- 
content. Very different was the action of 
the Roman factions and tlu*. bishops of 
Upi)er Italy. But Hildebrand was ready 
for any attac k. He secured the friendship 
of the Normans, to whom the papacy had 
granted investiture of their conquests, in 
virtue of the suzerainty conferred by the 
donation of ('onstantine ; he encouraged 
the democratic and reforming ])arty of the 
“ Pataria ” in its opposition to the Lom- 
bard l)ish()j)s, and entirely disregarded the 
ordinary forms of election if they seemed 
likely to delay the immediate apj)ointmenl 
of the Poj)e. Wh(‘n the time came, he 
himself, in o})en disregard of the decree, 
assum(‘d the ])ontificate in 1073 as (iregory 
VI L, without any formality whatever. 

Meanwhile, it had become clear that, 
together with the Normans and the 
Pataria, a third ri’soun'e was at his dis- 
])osal in (iermany namely, the ]ninces and 
the laity, 'fhe king had now attained his 
majority, and was ])ro('eeding to deal with 
the insubordination of his chief vassals ; 
he took Bavaria from Otto of Northeim. 
Otto’s Sa.xon friends and kinsmen rev^olted 
as a result of long-growing irritation with 
the Salian dynasty, which they could 
regard only as alien. Its imperial pre- 
rogatives, its demesnes and its Saxon 
palaces seemed the outward signs of a 
What the des})otism. Fortunately 

SaxL. did Henry the narrow i>articu- 
Not See fd the Saxons blinded 

their eyes to the alliance that 
was awaiting them among the malcontents 
of Southern Oermany and in the Roman 
Curia. Their ])olitical wisdom had not 
increased since the time of their own wars 
with Charles the (keot. On the other hand, 
the Swabian duke, Rudolf of Rheinfeld, 
and Welf, who had received through 
Rudolf’s influence the Bavarian duchy for- 
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feited by Otto of Northeim, and Berthohj 
of Ziihringen — the greatest secular lord m 
Swabia and duke-elect of Carinthia, thoinr^ 
he was unable to make head there against 
local revolts — all sought the friendshi].. ,)( 
Gregory VII. After a severe struggle, w ith 
varying success,. Henry IV. finally con. 
quered the humiliated Saxons in 
autumn of 1075. His sole secure support 
was the citizen class, now rising to ])()\vi*r 
and beginning in many quarters the strugj^L 
with the territorial lords, ecclesiastical aiid 
princely, in order to secure the autonoinv 
of their own towns. 

Hitherto Henry had based his opposition 
to the Curia upon no Inroad political j)nn. 
ciple. All his energies and resources wi m 
engrossed by the war in Germany ; m 
view of this main object he considtMvd 
that the task of explanations with tin' 
Pope might be deferred. To the Poj)e lu* 
sent a superfluous and extravagant (x* 
pression of homage, without consideriiij^ 
the political or constitutional dangers 
which this act might imply ; in fact, to all 
com])laints of Gregory he replied only u: 
terms of the most extreme submission. 
The Bold acciq)ted these overtures 

c. , , quietly ; and at a moment when 

Stroke of A » . . . , 

.. p Henry s attention was occupied 

* entirely by domestic troubles, 

in February, 1075, he declared his policy 
by prohibiting lay investitures— that is 
to say, by forbidding the king to make 
ajqxiintments t(' bislio])rics and abbess 
within the empire, or invest their oc('ii- 
pants with lancls and revenues. This papal 
policy implied that the class which might he 
regarded as the most valuable support ot 
the monarchy was entirely emancipated 
from its allegiance, and could henceforwaid 
be used upon the side of the opposition. 
Only at this moment did Henry recogni^** 
the full extent of the danger which \va> 
entailed by an understanding between tlu 
papacy and the revolted South German 
princes. 

After his victory over the Saxons he 
proceeded to secure his position again'^t 
Hildebrand. Upon this question he was 
sup])orted by the German bishops, wlm 
were by no means anxious to surrender tlu ir 
previous connection with the empire ha 
incorporation in the close hierarchical 
system with its powerful and aggressiv'- 
Pope. Thus a violent and perhaps prema- 
ture counter-stroke was delivered by the 
imperial diet of January, 1076. Only mie 
duke was present, the younger Godfrey 0. 
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[orraine; he was the son of the above- 
jin iitioned Godfrey, whose unhappy mar- 
with Gregory’s friend, Matilda of 
juscany, had driven him to the king’s 
support. On the other hand, twenty-six 
, ( fh'siastical princes were present, and 
urie inspired by comparative unanimity, 
(irogory’s papacy was declared to be 
illegitimately acquired and he himself was 
,1, j)()scd, while his friendship with Matilda 
uas also misrepresented. 

(iregory relying upon the principles of 
(ho false decretals, replied by deposing 
(ho king, and releasing his subjects in the 
three realms from their fidelity and 
allegiance to Henry. Ujion this occasion 
and in this situation the excommunication 
of the emperor, which had never before 
Ixiai attem])ted and had not therefore 
lost its power, ])roduced full effect. 
Tlu‘ hostile secular princes carried the 
sentence of deposition to its logical con- 
clusion, while several bishops recognised, 
l hough they had been present at the 
Dit't of Worms, the stronger position of 
(iregory, and deserted to him. The old 
s(‘('iiiar s])irit of the Saxon ])easantry could 
not be induced to look lieyoiid 
Emperor Special interests of Saxony 

*k***p*^ ^ alone, and was brought only 

^ with difficulty to take action 

upon the wider question. Concurrently with 
this determined action of the hierarchy, 
a i)arallel movement of Cluniac reform was 
proceeding throughout (iermany. The 
central point of it was the Swabian monas- 
ti'ry of Ilirsau ; clergy educated in this 
M'hool and inspired with its s})irit were 
hu adually placed in the various .bishoprics. 
The election of a ne^ king in place of the 
Salian monarch who had been deposed 
l\\' the • Pope was deferred, for the most 
l»art owing to the selfishness and ambition 
«»1 the leading parties. Moreover, Pope 
( jK'gory, though anxious to secure the sub- 
jt(tion and humiliation of the actual 
monarch, who was at the jioint of ruin, was 
not desirous to set up a new king supported 
In’ some powerful ..faction, who might 
‘'filige him to begin his work again from 
the lx'‘ginning. Against the strong oppo- 
sition of the princes, he proceeded to dis- 
* uss the question of Henry’s absolution 
hoin the sentence of excommunication, 
mid secured an armistice. In order to 
S' cure his control over details, which were 
gfeatly complicated by the opposition of 
the princes, he set forth to visit Germany 
in person. 


The king hastened to meet him on his 
way at Canossa, the castle of (iregor}'’s 
fellow-traveller, Matilda. Here Henry IV. 
secured his release from excommunication 
by a display of unwearied and extreme 
humility and by a readiness to make 
atonement which Gregory in vain strove 
■ to break by the severest measures. In 
-- , this way the Pope was able to 

Hurnination chief penitent from 

.t“cUo«r hierarchical politicians, 

who were anxious to make 
themselves masters of the whole situation 
in Germany. But this was not all. Gregory 
merely absolved the king in his private 
capacity, and expressly retained his right 
to influence the situation in (rermany. 
The vexation and impatience of the i^rinces 
now came to the su])port of King Henry 
and justified his expectations that in 
this way he would most speedily emerge 
from his difficulties. 

Gregory again joined the opposition to 
Henry for .the reason that the king was 
growing too strong in (iermany. He 
excommunicated Henry a second time, but 
the latter uj)on this occasion was less dis- 
turbed at the sentence. On Otober 15th, 
1080, Rudolf was mortally wounded at 
Grime, near Pegau — according to others, 
at Hohenmolsen. His death was due to the 
loss of that right hand with which he had 
once sworn fidelity to his king, though 
victory remained with him through the 
bravery of tlu* Saxons, who ri’inaiiu^d faith- 
ful through all the increasing I'lnbarrass- 
ments of their favourite and leader, Otto 
of Northeim. The opposition thus became 
more confused and less effective, while the 
new oj)position king, Count Hermann of 
Salm (1080-1088), proved of no importance. 
Henry was able to travel to Italy in 1084 
and to receive the imperial crown at 
Rome in St. Peter’s from the hand of the 
imperialist anti-Pope, ('lenient III. ; the 
true Pope was so closely besiegc^d in the 
‘neighbouring Castle of St. Angelo that 
, he welcomed the relief 
_ j. ^ brought by the Normans at 
Indifference to stimmons, under Robert 
apa an (iuiscard. Gregory retired 
to Lower Italy, and died at Salerno 
on May 25th, 1085, embittered by the 
thought that he had been defeated in a 
great and righteous cause. In (jermany 
the Guelfs and Zahringers made peace 
with the emperor ; the latter party for the 
second time renounced the ducal power 
in Swabia — which they had claimed after 
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the extinction of the Rheinfelcl family — 
though they nMU'ivcd certain compen- 
sation and retained the ducal title in 109S. 
The duchy remained in the hands 
of the house of Holuuistauffen, to which 
it had been given by King Henry im- 
mediately after his jouriKW to Canossa 
in io7ej. 

Meanwhile, in 1090, a new oj)j)onent to 
the em|)eror arose from the Zaliringen 
family. This was (iebhard, formerly a 
m(mk of Hirsau and now 
Bishoj) of Constance, a man 
ot unusual energy and tenacity. 

He was also the contid(‘ntial 
advis(*r of Pope I'rban II. 

(io88-r()f)(d, upon whose ac- 
cession the pa|)acy, dc^spitc* 
th(‘ (h‘spon(U*nt words f)t 
(iregory U|)on his death bt'd, 
r(*aj)ed tlie fruits, of that great 
statesman’s labours and re- 
sunual his aims. At an earlier 
(late tlu‘ revolt of ('oiiriid, the 
(‘uiperor’s eld('st son, and his 
opposition kingdom (io()p 
iioi) led to no great result; 
th(‘ rising of the Intiire li'u’r, 

Henry, who had ahaaidy been 
(a'owned in 1099, begin in 
1104, as a result of disagre(‘- 
numt and int rigue, and becanu* 
imj)ort:u:t owing to the co- 
operation and ('ouduct of 
(iebhard of Zidningeii. Ih' 
accoinjianital the >’oung king 
to Saxony, wheit* tlu' bislio}) 
sei'urednot mertdy full ])oliti('al 
agrc'enumt but also the 
a('complishment of (iregory’s 
reforms. The lasult was a 
very confused campaign ot 
father against son ; eventually, 
in 1105, their (piarrel was 
si'ttled by more ndiable 
UK'asuns of tnaaehery and 
vioUau'e. Thi' younger man 
projuised a nu'eting with the 
liope of reconciliation 
prisoner by a breach of faith. 

At ail imperial di(g. summoned to Mainz 
at ( hristmas, 1105, the jiapal legates. 
Cardinal Richard of Albano and Cicbhard 
of Constance, who were entrusted with 
full powers, successfully intimidated the 
numerous juinci's who supi^nted the 
emperor and were indignant at the son’s 
action by reiterating old personal charges 
and producing the former bull of excom- 
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munication. At the same moment thr 
chief gaoler of the emperor — who was k pt 
in the castle of Bokelheim — the for- u., 
Abbot of Hirsau, then Bishop of Sjx ^ , 
succeeded by some means in securing hi-- 
abdication. The son and his advi- j,; 
however, did not venture to bring 
act of abdication before the iinjK mhI 
diet, an intention which they Uml 
originally pretended. 

Henry IV. was forced to abdicati* i»ii 
DecembiT 31st, at Ingelh* im, 
amid a gathering of his dcadlv 
erutmies and under threats ,,i 
excommunication from tlu^ 
legates. Afterwards, rtd\]ii;^r 
upon th^ fidelity which In- 
knew to exist in maiiv 
quarters, he attempted tn 
riwerse this last of the manv 
defeats he had suffered in his 
restless life, but died bt'foiv 
the ajipeal to arms, at tlu* 
early age of fifty-six, in Liege, 
on August 7th, 1106. 

Henry V. was a ruler ol 
ability in whom the doceiltul 
and treacherous elements so 
alien to his father’s iialuiv- 
reached their full devel()i)m( iit 
and were combined with stn 11 
determination. As soon as la* 
became king • -that is to sav, 
when he had secured tlu‘ u - 
cognition of both partii‘S lu* 
jmslied as (le his ecclesiastical 
teachers and guides, to whom 
he had been profuse in lii"' 
])romises laf iin])ortant <'on 
cessions. He invested nowK 
ap])ointed ec c le s i a s t i c a 1 
princes, and calmly inloriind 
the Pope, Paschal IT, that 
the custom was traditional 
that lay investitui'-' 
.ut brief rei^n; Were absolutely essential to 
the crown. In iiiohe man li'd 


KING RUDOLF OF SWABIA 
Elected as an opposition kiiiRr by 
the German princes when Pope 
Gregory VII. and Henry IV. were aiul 
fiKhtin]^ their protracted duels, 

Rudolf enjoyed bi 
dying in 1080 . This iUustratfon 
taken from = bronze plate 


onze p*a.i« . .Ill 

the cathedral at Merseburg, to Italy with tWO torinidai'l 

and took his father armies, himself going over the St. Bernard. 

through Burgundy, while the duke 
Bohemia went over the Brenner Pass. 

Paschal, who was a hot-tcmpeit >1 
doctrinaire, when confronted with thi-^ 
inevitable difficulty, suddenly discoveu I 
the most remarkable of all solutions, tl 
actual accomplishment of which was 
almost inconceivable achievement, and t ‘ 
this Henry V. q ietly agreed on Februai ^ 
4th, iiii. It was arranged that tl. ‘ 
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crown sliould resume all the imperial fiefs 
held l)y the ecclesiastical ])rincipalities, 
together with the remaining regalia, with 
the result that no form of property requir- 
ing lay investiture would remain to them. 
Tliis was a measure* of secularisation 
aiKilogous to that com])l(‘ted to the horror 
of the ('.hiinh in the* Roman Catholic 
])ortions ol (icrmanv in iSo >, though 
williout inflidiiiK any damage* uj)on the 
spiritual j)e)weT aiiel inwarel strength of the 
('hurch. Hael any atte-mpt been made to 
acce)mplish this ene)rme)us transferenee of 
])rope*rty anel ])e)weT in the* ye*ar iiir, it 
would have been an event remarkable in 


from the old Countess Mathilda a bcepi- 
of her property. 

No permanent victories are ever sccnri ,{ 
by such violent measures as Henry !i,,i 
used; the forces of the oppositie.!, 
remained unimpaired. An archbisl;.>>, 
(iuido of Vienna, made himself leadei o) 
the ecclesiastical resistance in the Ih-r. 
gimdian principality, while the scdiUi 
oj)position centred rouiifl Lothair of Su])liii- 
burg, who had succeeded the Billungs a- 
duke of Saxony. He was a ca])ahli 
administrator of the Low German du( li\. 
and had successfully revived the policy oi 
a ])()litical expansion to the Baltic an.] 



MAKING THE POPE PRISONER: AN INCIDENT IN THE CAREER OF PASCHAL II 


111 the Ioiir; stniffRle for supremacy between the two potentate's, Emperor and Pope, little quarter was shown on eitliei 
side. When Henry V. ascended the throne he invested newly appointed ecclesiastical princes, and calmly inforiii|' I 
the Pope, Paschal II., that the custom was traditional and that lay investitures were absolutely essential to ti’»' 
Clown. It was arranijed tint the crown should 'csume all the imperial fiefs, and when this measure of secularisat cn 
led to an upioar, the crafty empeior laid ah the blame at the door of Paschal and arrested him at Rome in 1111 


till* history of tlu* world : but the secular 
and ecclt'siastical princes made a tremen- 
dous uproar at the immeiist* loss with 
whit h they wt'it* threatt'ued - tlu* secular 
jirinci'S iii so tar as tlie\' oct'upied et't'lesias- 
tical lit'ls, whilt* the domiuant jiositioii 
which tlu* crown wtnild actjuire was no 
less a cause ot disseusuui. 

Henry made the Pope resptmsible for 
this indignation, aiul threw him into 
conliiu'nu‘nt . On .April nth lu* torcibly 
abolislu'd the jirolrbilion of the iiivesti- 
t ures and st'cured his coronat loii as em|H*ror 
two days atterwards. On tlu* homeward 
journey he was clever enough to secure 
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beyond the Elbe — a ])olicy the more sin • 
ct'sslul as it coincided with the econonii' 
interests of his subjects, the rising spirit cl 
nationalitN', and the energetic characi'i 
of the laity. 

On February nth, IT 15 , the oppositr'i. 
defeated Henry \\ at the Welfeshc'/ 
at Mansfield ; a series of concessuri- 
and atti'iiijits to secure j)eace culmiiiatcl 
on Sej)teinbi*r 2 ^p*d, 1122, with tl.' 

Concordat of Worms, which was cc;i- 
('luded with Calixtus II. and with il' 
si'cular and ecclesiastical ])rin('es. L;' 
episcopal elections throughout the einpi ' 
were left to the cathedral chapters, * 
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imitation of the Pope’s election by the 
; iidinals. The enfeoffment of the nomi- 
, s with the regalia was to take place, 
iiiough only in (lermany, before their 
, nnsocrations, which wore thus far made 
1 pendent upon the consent of the crown ; 
iliis enfeoffment, as distinct from investi- 
Mire, was to be carried out so as to exclude 
;!u* theory that it imjdied appointment to 
• clcsiastical office. Henry V., who was 
I u rsonally an unattractive character, died 
(>:i May 23rd, 1125, too early to secure 
! he restoration of order, or to reconcentratc 
,!iul revive the powers of the crown. 

riie Hohenstauffci^ Frederic of Swabia 
would have received the crown, for which 
he came forward as a candidate in 
August, 1125, had he not l)een the private 
heir and nominee of Henry V. The duke 
of Saxony was therefore preferred to the 
succession, notwitlistanding his strong 
position and in s])ite of, or on account 
of, his indifference. Th\is the kingdom 
r(‘turn(‘d to the Saxons, and Lot hair in 
conse(|uence undertook a burden of 
r(‘Sponsibility and a ])olicy analogous to 
tliose of Otto I. At tlu‘ same time his 
„ consciousness that he was a 

How , / i ,1 1 


Lothair Won 
(he Guelfs 


servant of the (diurcli proved 
even more inconvenient tlian 


before 1125. during his 
membershi]) of the alliaiu'c. It was 
necessary for liim to gain some supj)ort 
against the Hohenslauffim. who were ('on- 
1 inning the struggle. They had <*lected 
the younger brotlier, Conrad, duke of a 
p.)rtiou of Franconia, as opjjosition king, 
lor the reason that Fred(*ric of Swabia was 
^.ufiering under a bodily iniirmity. Lothair 
therefore won over the (iiudls by the 
marriage of his daughtiu' and heiress, 
tiertriide, with H(‘nry the Proud in 1127, 
while the Zahringers were bought with the 
conci'ssion of the imperial govc'rnor.ship in 
Ihirgundy. In this quarter they had 
M‘('\ired considerable wealth as heirs of the 
]>iheinfeld family and also by a second 
inheritance of a county in North Bur- 
gundy which Lothair assured to them ; 
they were unable*, however, to turn to 
the best account the important |)osition of 
governor, which they ht*ld at the same time. 
The old single-headed eagle of (he empire 
which these dukes had added to their 
coat of arms, in virtue of their office, was 
transferred, after their extinction in r2i.S, 
to their heirs of Fiirstenberg, on w’hose 
shield it is still to be seen. It was 
under the rule of Lothair (1125-1137) 


that the great families of the empire 
consolidated their power and became of 
importance owing to the extent and 
locality of their possessions. The nucleus 
of the old allodial estates of the (luelfs 
was situated on the north of Lake Con- 
stance ; in the meantime they had 
entered upon the inheritance of the 

The Im erial Saxoiiy, and were 

e m^ria succession to the 

Crown Given . r ii c r 

lo Lothair <>f he him.ly of 

Suphnburg, with wliieh wore 
closely eonneeted the inheritances of 
Northeim and the laidoltiiigs. 

Lothair opposed the ('iittTprise of the 
Hohenstauflen in Italy, where lie received 
tlie imperial crown in the Laterau on 
June 4th, 1 133. He attempted to alienate 
the proj)erty of Matilda from her Salian 
heirs by aekm^wledging it as a ]M)ssessi()n 
of the Pope, who ])laeed this interpretation 
U])()n previous promisi‘S of Matilda, and 
received it from the Poj^e as a fief. He 
evaded, howc'a'r, the form of the oath of 
allegiance, and did not acknowledge himself 
the i^)j)(‘’s “ vassal ” (homo), as the Curia 
maintaiiu'd at a lati'r period. A recon- 
ciliation was eftVeted in (iermany, under 
whim'll lh(' Hohenstanfhm renounced their 
claim to the crown in October, 1134, and 
in Se])tember, T135. A si'cond jouriK'yto 
Romig ill 113I) 1137, emphasis(‘d by its 
splendour the unity of th(‘ empire and the 
freedom which the (‘inperor had a('f[iiired. 
l^)pe Innoi'ont II. n‘gard(Ml tin* ('hangii 
thus l)etok(‘ned by the i‘inj)eror’s action 
and his exju'dition as highly in('onv(*nient. 
The old imperial rights were entorec'd 
throughout the country, and the ieiidal 
su|)remaey over the Normans of Lower 
Italy was n*asserted. 

On his liomeward journey Lothair 
died, on l)er(*ml)er 4th, 1137, in the 
Alpine villagi* of Breitenwang on the 
Lech. The empire was again at the 
ht*ight of its ])()wer ; int(*llectually and 
materially a p(‘riod ol j)r()spi‘rity was 
T'k n beginning, to which a eonsider- 
The Dnwn i,npulse was given by the 

^ ('nisading movem(*nt, and it 

was promoted with surjirisiiig 
rapidity by tin* lnity, who wen^ now 
awaking from their long torpor. 

\Vest(‘i n luiroja* as a whole outstrip])ed 
Byzantium alter this di-t'adc, and no longer 
stood in neod of P>vzantiui' civilisation 
when it had l(*arnt the method of 
drawing ins|)iration from tln^ sources of 
classical civilisation. 


The Dawn 
of a 

Great Day 
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FINDING THE BODY OF THE HOLY ROMAN EMPEROR, FREDERIC BARBAROSSA 
first of the Honenstaiiffen dynasty, Frederic I.. Holy Roman Emperor, had an eventful career. He was one of the leaders of the Third Crusade, which was. perh.a 
L famous of the Holy Wars and fhiriiiij that enterprise met his death hy drowning in PisuU.a. in the year From the oamtrn: ’'v m « ■ i > j i “'k ' V ■ ‘ 
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THE 
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NATIONS 111 


THE TRIUMPHS OF BARBAROSSA 

AND THE 

PASSING OF THE HOHENSTAUFFEN DYNASTY 


[N view of the situation existiii.u: from 
A ii;^7 to 1X^8, many have asserted t!iat 
\ lie (juelfs ought to have suceec'ded in 
curing the Ihrom^ with the otluM' inheril- 
iiice of Lothah* : in tliat case the (ierniau 
nation would have entered ui)ou a period 
->t straightforward North (iennan ruli' 
instead of the Swabian gtn’cu nineiU, which 
. \('utually lost its vigour in Italy, ('on- 
i.'( lures of this kind are invarial)ly to be 
mistrusted. Otto I. ('.xtc'ndi'd t!ie iin]>erial 
I'nlicy t(^ Italy. Otto II. and III. forgot 
die claims ol Lower (lerrnany in view of 
liieir d('sir(' to advaiu'e to ihe M(‘diter- 
laiiean and Ital\'. Though Lothair laid 
mown old in the ])()liticsot Lowt'r (iennanw 
!i( had devoted tlu' CMid of his lile to war- 
t.iie and organising work in Low('r Italy. 
We shall find the (iuell Otto IV. pursuing 
til-' policy of the Holn'iislauffen as soon as 
!i<’ is emperor. It was, in any (‘asic no 
UK’re inip('rial dream which 


Why Henry 
Lost 


iiuhu'ed the IIohenslauffiMi to 

attach such im])ortanc(‘ to tlu* 
a Throne i ii 

Italian j:)ossessions. It was, on 

the contrary, the iinj)erative ne('(*ssity ol 
augmenting the resourc('S of the crown, 

( vvn more tlian tlu' ])ow('r of their own 
laiuilw ])y means of Italian wealth. 

Tlu' reason wli\’ lienr\' the Proud did not 
bi'i'ome king, after his stej)-father Lothair, 
Is to be found in the a])))rehiaisi()ns whi('h 
the ininccs (uitertaiinal of his growing 
power in Swabia, ILivaria and Sa.xony, and 
"till more in the disaj)j)ointnu‘nt whidi the' 
‘ Inirch had suffercfl through Loth«iir's 
■ letion. The (‘levation ot Conrad III. was 
primarily due to the Church, Against a 
’ andidate and a wearer of th(^ roval 
insignia w'ho was so firmly established as 
Henry, all that could be done w'as to su])- 
port the rival and his independent pow'er ; 
a third uriimi)ortant claimant would have 
been uscle.ss. We may, indeed, venture to 
ay that the fact that the (iuelfs did not 
then succeed to the crown preseiv(;d for 
them the fruits of those efforts which the 


son of Henry the Pn)ud carried to a 
succ(‘ssfnl conclusion in tlu' north. 

King C(Uirad considenal that it was 
impo.ssihle to ])reak up the power of the 
(lUelfs.aiul todivideamong his Hal,enberger 
and Ascanian iriends tlu' offices which 
c. • Hiev wen* holding. Thus the' 

Q ^ struggle hi'gan which divided 
that Split ^ , ,1 

« . tlu' emi)in\ and espia iallv the 

the Empire ‘ » . 

Sw'alnaii territory, hetwemi the 

(iiiells and (diilx'llines that is. W'aih 
lingaui. .In Ma\'. 1142, Hie qiu'stion was 
tc'mporarily sc'ttled -that is to say, 
deli'iKHl. Ht'Uiy dii'd on Octolx'r iolh, 
I pg). Ix'lore attaining tlu' age ol thirtv* 
two. His sou ol th(' sam(‘ name (tlu‘ Lion) 
was aIlow’('(l to iulu'iit the Saxon diK'hy ; 
hut the nun grave, Albi'it The H(‘ai, 
Ixcame immediatelv (lepeiideid uj)on the 
('inpin'. and was givtui tlu* impeiial posl ol 
ehamherlain. 'This liigh oflicc' and Albert s 
(‘xploits laid th(' loundat ion ot that j)osition 
which Hrandeiiburg aftei wards enjo\'ed as 
ail imp(M ial eh'ctorati' ; tiu' old duchv ol 
Sa.xou\’ could thus Ix' r('j)res('nted by two 
votes among the ruling nobility ol tlu* 
imp(’rial priiK'ijialitii's, w'bile to the other 
liereditary duchies o! (ierinany not eviMi a 
single vole was ac'corded. 

B(‘tw'(‘eii 1147 and ii4Cj ('oiirad, much 
against his will, undf'itook his Iruitli'ss 
(Musade to Damasi'us. At the sam ■ tinu' 
a crusadt- against tlu' Wends w^as riKha - 
laken hy tlu‘ jiriiici's of Lower (ierinany, 
and those who were somewhat hostile to 
the king, alli'r a loyal agreement had Ix'eii 
coiichKle<l hetwec'ii the two jiartii'S. The 
results did not iiuhx'd corre- 
that** sjioiid with tlu! amount ot energy 
Failed disi>layed, though the |X)sition 
‘ ot th(^ young Duke H(*nry in 

this district was tlius contiruKal from the 
first. The allianci' between the (iuelfs 
and Zahringers was renewed at th(i I.ake 
of Schwerin in the course of this crusade ; 
about the year 1147 Henry married tlu; 
Ziihringer Clementina. 
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'I'ho elcM'tioii ()l Frcdri'ic' Harbarossa on 
March 4th, 1152, as the successor ot 
Conrad HI. was an attianpt to heal tiic 
opposition between the \\aiblin^en and 
the (hiells. So Krcal importance was 
attached to this object tliat no diJhciilty 
was mad(‘ in ))assiii/4 over brederic of 
Rotenbnr/^^ the snrvivinj^ son ol Conrad 
I If. 1 'ri‘deric' Harbarossa, th(‘ Swabian 
nephew of the (h‘('eased kin;^^ was a son ()t 
a (iiK*!! niotlier, and oc('ui)ied in some 
resj)e('ts a i)osition midway betwc'en the 
two parties, thon/^h not eiitirelv coincident 
with tlu' position ol (.onrad III. 

The hopes ol both j)arti(‘S lia.d b(‘(*n placcal 
upon him durin,L( th(' last crisis, immi*- 
diately after the ( iiisadi*. II(' hab dis- 
tin;:;uished himsell upon the (lusade no 
l(‘ss tlian in a rapid serie> ol i‘X])loits at 
)iome ; h(‘ was ready to Ik'i'oiik' kinj^, and 
his desins were acc()ni|)lislie(l willioul 
di/ri('ulty and with tlu* h ol various 
a/^n'eemeiits. His choice is si.t^ii ol lh(‘ 


bc(m too incompetent. In 1154 Ha\'ai t 
was given back to Henry the Lion, ti;,. 
result being that Austria became the spei i.,i 
duchy of the Babenbergers, with certa!;i 
exceptional rights, afiecting its obligatioe . 
to the ein])ire, secured l)y the “ Pir, 
legium Minus ” of September 17th, 11-,.,, 
The result of this fifty-second ek'ction w,,. 
thus to secure the equipoise of (iuelf ai; i 
Hohenstauffen, though for the momini 
under a reconciliation which guarantee -i 
j)eace u])on both sides. 

Since the tinu* of C-harles the (Ina^. 
no king had been inspired with so k'vn ,1 
desire to secure peace and lU'osperity loi 
his country as Frederic showed in hi-> 
measures of organisati^n and h^gislat ion. 
lh‘ proved that his ehaTors had Ixen 
])eiie(‘tly correcT in their choice of him .is 
succ(‘ssor to the tlirone. The constitution 
of the empire was almost entirely rt - 
mod(‘lled by his action ; but the translor* 
malion was (‘tfected without (lifli(mh\ 


p'c'ognition given to 
liravei'N’ and ol the* 
elfort lor unit y during 
this peM'iod, in whie h 
till* spirit ol (dii\'alry 
was upon (he imavase. 

'fliese inlluences 
made I' r (' d (‘lie’s 
position linn and 
powerlul Irom the' 
outS(‘t, though he 
succeeded a transit ion 
goN'eriiinent w h i (’ h 
had b(‘i‘ii mark(‘d b\ 
great irresolution. 
Hence his foreign 
poli('V was able to 
make the ideal ol 
Imperial su/(’rainl\' 
('ri'Cliw*. In the 
usual (1 o m (‘ s t i (' 
struggle' bet wee'll 
Danish lamilies lor 
the suce'ession in that 
kingdom, lu' w.is able 
to se'cure' the' sue'Ce'Ss 
of one' e'onijK'titor, 
Sven, by ae'e'e*ptiiig 
him as an iniju'rial 
vassal. Hetween 1134 
and 1133 se'e'ured 
the' imperial crown, 
alter a lapid ex- 
IH'dition witli a lew 
men an achievement 
lor which ('onrad had 



BAHBAROSSA’S AMBASSADORS BEFORE THE POPE AND THE DOGt 

Evpii iindor the revived “Holy Roman Empire” it was no nncommon occurrence 
empf’ior and Pope to be in violent opposition to one another; and Frederic Barbaross. 
was not free from trouble with the Papacy, as the following pages and illustrations shou 
Here we see the ambassadors of the emperor being received bv the Pope and the D^i^’ 
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THE ELECTION OF FREDERIC BARBAROSSA AS GERMAN KING 
In choosing Frederic Barbarossa as the successor of Conrad III., in Mr>2, the electors selected a man wjll worthy of 
their confidence and support. His measures of organisation and legislation were proof of his great ability, and it was 
generally recognised that no man since the time of Charlemagne bad been inspired with such a keen desire to secure 
peace and prosperity for his country. After settling the affairs of Germany, Frederick paid his first visit 
to Italy, received the Lombard crown at Pavia, and in ll'*.'! was crowned emperor i]i Rome by Adrian IV. 

IK'did not . like ('liarles, (o stMiiiv spirit ol tlu' tinu‘, wliit’li iniidt^ these 

the imrnedliite iidininistratiw powers ol social rnodilications possihh', was marked 
tlie monarch at^ainst the tcudal system, by a hi^di ('onct'j)tioii ol tlie h)yally due 
hid icmodellcd that systt'in l)y introdu»'iii|.( to the j)osition and j)crson of tlit' cliiel 
a serit's ol military gradations. 'I'he spirit overlord. 'I'ln* secular |)rinct‘S might join 
ol ])atriotism whicli was tlieii passing over this temporal hit'rarchy ol feudal re- 
the nation, tlu‘ staise ol nationality among tainers as they j)leased ; loy.dty was 
the (Germans which was arising to con- expressly demanded hy Ihaaleric only ol 
sciousness thronghont all ( lasses, enahh' l individuals in ('lose dej)en(l(‘n(:(' upon him, 
him to make tlu' episcopate' the mainstay or ol those whom h(‘ list'd to coimter- 
of his throne; such mt'ii as Archbishop balance th.e great duki'S. 1 he chivalrous 
I^ainald of ('olog t* and ('hristian ol Main/, and national sjiirit ol the age' rapidly 
])roved themsel\TS most reliable jirinces brought these temjioral jirintas to the 
among the (ierman nobility, and became ('inpt'ror’s sidt'. olten in consi'(]nence ol 
Frederic’s In'st advisers and generals, loss and irritation, as is shown, lor instant't', 
On the other sid he turnc'd especially by tht' historN' ol Ht'i'thold ol Ziihringt'ii. 
for support to the “ ministeriales,” both 'I'o the end ()t his reign, Fredt'ric 
to those of the empire and of his own (ontinued his policy ol dividing th(! old 
family, and to those of the (ierman (diurch. duc hies and ol rediK'ing the position of 
In continuation ol tlu^ j)()li('v begun by the imperial priiK'cs, with the result that 
Conrad II., he heljx'd th(‘ ( la^s ol the onlv the spiritual lords, the diminishe(l 
more imj)ortant “ ministeriales ” to becoiiK* dukes, and the more im|)ortant princes ol 
free vassals and to incorporate tlumiselves the Wends were reckoiu'd among the 
with the lower nobility. The chivalrous principes,” with the exception of certain 
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jxilatinc counts and margraves, and the Certain distinctions had been purpose;.- 
counts of Anhalt these last as Ascanii. created by legislation to separate tl, - 
Hence this order was limited to those merchant and the knight, while th 
secular j)rinc(*s who were actually of regulations of the public peace, whi( i. 
suj)reme im])ortan('e, while’ the remainder, provided against speculation in corn an'* 
the chief body of the ( ounts, were reduced other possibilities of the kind, seemed i., 
to the rank of free lords without sovereign indicate some animus against the burgle 
jurisdiction, 'rims, in atldition to the old class. On the other hand, other prince) ^ 
liereditary dukes. ;\ generation of younger, houses were, or became, careful to advain ( 
more vigorous, and more loyal jndnees the pros]HTity of the burghers. Of these. 
re('ei\a-d a new ae('(‘ssion of ('ons(‘{|uence ; the Zahringers were the most important 
at the same time the j)reponderance of the while the (iuelfs also did much by then 
spiritual lords in (oii junOion with the creation of new cities from Munich te 
emperor was sco ured throughout the Lliheck : their economic, resources wen 

based more or less ii])on tlu! revenin^ 
'Die new class of burghe rs nmiained which they received in vtheir capacity ol 
undisturbed by the nuxlilicat ions and landlords from the towns and from coni- 
the new demands ol this chivalrous (‘inpin‘. luerce. This new social organisation of the 



THE EMPEROR FREDERIC BARBAROSSA ENTERING MILAN 


The old duel between cmpei. and Pope broke out once more during the reign of Frederic Barbarossa, whose 
quarrel with the occupant of St. Peters chair began in 1 1.',?. In the following year Frederic crossed the Alps, and 
after coinj)elhng Mfan to submit, held a triumphant diet at Roncaglia. Revolts succeeding, Milan was besieged, 
and more than three years elapsed before the opposition was overcome and the town finally captured and destroyed. 
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FREDERIC BAKBAROSSA RECEIVING THE DELEGATES OF THE POPE AND THE DOGE 


The Lombard League, which was an outcome of the enmity of the Italian cities to the emperor, took final 
shape in 11«H and in *the battle of Legnano, in 117«, it defeated Frederic, who was compelled to make 
submission to Pope Alexander III. by the Peace of Venice, Frederic and the Pope became reconciled, 
and the bitter struggle with the Lombard League was brought to an end with the Peace of Constance in 

Ir .p. tl I'-il 


f-rnpini developccl rajjidly in every quarter. 
The terms “ prince,” ” lord,” ” citizen ” 
Tud ‘‘ peasant ” came into general use ; 
ilie terms ” free ” and “ unfrec ” had not' 
entirely disappeared, but became anti- 
quated, while their meaning was often 
inverted, though the conservatism of Lower 
"^axony preserved them for the longest 
peiod. 

Notwithstanding all these regulations, 
the crown still needed some secure source 
‘d revenue, as the private and })ublic 
revenues of the empire had fallen too 
largely into the hands of the princes. 
Such a source could be found in Italy, 
hven in that country the royal revenues 


liad largely Ixuni alienati'd from the laown. 
They had falhui into the hands ot the 
towns, the individual prosperity of which 
had steatlily incr(‘as(Hl tlieir importance. 
In Italy national and feudal organisation 
had almost disappeared. The bishops and 
im])erial officials of former times, together 
with their vassals, had seen their ja(‘rf)ga- 
tives undermiiK'd by tlie dev('lopnieiit ol 
the town and had accamiinodated lluan- 
selves tf) this development. Tlu' blow 
delivered by Frcxleric 1. against this state 
of affairs, shortly after bis first expcslition 
to Italy, was no doubt an act of oppres- 
sion and implied a sudden overthrow 
of what had grown by di'grees. Tlu' 
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impoverished condition ol the crown and 
(>l the (mj>ire in th(‘ midst of a general 
;iiid growin^^ prosjx'i ity w;is a l)itt('r<\\|)eri- 
(ive, while th(‘ impossibility ot opening 
otluM' sonrc'es of r(‘\a‘mi(* increased tfie 
seriousness of tlu; 1 n incial situation. I he 
crown, more()ver, was theoretically justi- 
li(‘d in vindicating its former riglifs. 

'I'othe famous im|)erial dic't of Koncaglia 
in Nc)vember, hncleric had sum- 

moiKxl from Hologma a number of doctors 
learnc'd in th(‘ civil law, which had lately 
been rc*vivc d as a study in 
flic* Italian universitic*s, and 
was still the basis of common 
law in the towns. Thc'sc* 
experts advisc'd the* c'liiperor 
to adopt till* di*('isivc‘ course 
of dcnlaring all the* royal 
elms payable to himself, and 
(hear actual rc‘c'ipic*nts to la* 
cl«‘pend'‘nt upon him an 1 
obliged on thc*ir side* to prove* 
thc'ir rights inclividualh’. 'Fliis 
assemblv c)t civilians is also 
ot im|)o]tan('e in aiiothei 
dircM't ion. 1 1 mai ks the b - 
ginning of a elassK'al reiiais- 
saiK'c* wlnc'h was to ])eiim'att‘ 
me dia'val thought and civi- 
lisation and modif\' the* 
impca ial t been \' ; it is also a 
proc'lamalion of the revival 
of Roman law, which was 
dc-manded by the imperial 
interests. 'File idea of using 
t hc’ ant ic]ue imju'i ial law toi 
the advantage ol the nu'di- 
eval crown had long In fore 
ot'currc'd to the acute 
Henry V.; the diet of ii^iS 
had merely |)ut it into 
tangible* shape. 

'Flu* long war between the' 
empire* and the rich Le)m- 
bard communes se)e)n bre)ke 
out, and was prose-cute'd with 
appalling animosity. After 1170 the towns 
were* iorceel inte) cle)se alliane'e with the 
papacy, which wasalse) intimielated bv the 
sjn ctacle e)f an empire of wide in<hu*nce ce)n- 
ducteel upon secular piinciples by a band 
of s|)iritual })rinces. He)wever, the bishops 
and the secular princes of (iermany con- 
tinued tlu'ir tide'lity to the empere>r. On 
the one side stood (ierman feudalism and 
chivalry, and on the* < ther the* powe‘r of 
the Italian cities : these parties were in 
violent opposition, and had no point 
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HENRY THE LION 
With his followinti: of vassals this 
duke acted as an independent 
king:. For disloyal action toward 
F'redcric Barbarossa, the latter, in 
1IM>, declared his lands forfeited. 


whatever of common interest. Howov> r. 
the most powerful of the Herman prince 
Henry the Lion, refused his help to ih . 
emju'ror wh(*n it was urgently reciuircfi. 
Shortly afterwards Frederic lost the battle 
of Legnano on May 2(9th, 1176, though no} 
for want of the duke’s help ; with a 
sudden change of plan, he attem])tecl to 
secure an armistice and a settlement m 
Italy. 

It was most important for him to 
come to an arrangement with the GuelL ; 

and at the cost of sonic 
sacrifices hc secured a recon- 
ciliation with Pope Ah'x- 
ander III. in the Peace* i»i 
Venice, in ' the summer oi 
T177. The royal revenues in 
the Church states and thr 
inheritance* of Matilda weiv 
guarantei'd to him after n 
hijise of fifteen y(*ars, and 
Alexander was relieved of thr 
prese'iun* of Calixtus III., 
the* imperialist anti - Po])c. 
An armistice was also con- 
cluded with the Lombaid 
('ommniu's; a peace* with tlu'iii 
was finally arrangeul at ( en- 
stane-e* ein June 25th. iiM^. 
The empereir saved his terii- 
torial supre'inae'y, his jiulicial 
rights, his infhu*ne'e upon the 
administratiem of iiieh*})(*neleni 
e'e)mmune*s, the jodriini the 
])ayme*nt for the e*x])ense' ol 
maintaining the e*m|H'ror and 
his armies and a y(*arly sum 
as cennpe'iisatieni lor his fise'al 
rights in the* territeiry <»l 
the)se communes which would 
neitjOr cemld not, preive* the ii 
rights in acceirelance with tlu' 
princijiles teirmulated at the 
diet e)f Reincaglia. Within 
their eiwn walls the town^ 
were in undisjiuted peissession 
e)f the revenues and the suiireme powe i . 
'rims was remeived all eipposition eui the 
empereir’s side tei the development eif free 
and independent city states which wa*' 
then taking ])lace in Italy. At t .e same 
time, the influence of the crown in Itab 
was now far greater than in 1152 ; and 
after the conclusion of peace, the splendoui 
of the empire as head and front f)f the 
knightly organisations, which Barbarossa’.*- 
vigour in these struggles and negotiatioIl^ 
had maintained, was further advanced. 


THE HOHENSTAUFFEN DYNASTY 


Among those violent adversaries the 
^nperor himself secured a popularity and 

distinction which the loading commune, 
\i kin, soon strove t<^ share as an honour of 
.-.icial importance. 

rhe destruction of Henry the Lion falls 
I . tN\ecn the peace of Venice and that of 
( -iistance. Since 1156 (Germany had 
1 . cn practically divided into two empires, 
Piiit of the west and south, extending 
{nwards ihirgimdy and 
Italy, and the Bavarian- 
s.ixon Empire, with a 
Slavonic and northern 
jjolicy. Henry the Lion 
had extended his con* 

(pii sts to Pomerania, and 
had founded Liiheck as a 
j)rrinanent Saxon harbour 
nil the Baltic. This duke, 
with his in(i('])en(lent 
\ a^sa]s and his “domestic 
di>lurlxinccs,’' acted as an 
mdeiH'udent king ; more 
than onc(‘ (lie ablxjts and 
bishops within his terri- 
tory, who 'wore iiossessed 
"I territories or dioc('scs, 


his tenvn of Brunswick a dural residence of 
unparalleled splendour. ITpou the occa- 
sion of a breathing s}xice from his domestic 
work, he made independent expeditions 
eastward, like a great king, in 1172. We 
must also mention the fa'T that about 
1174 Frederic obtained the reversion of 
the estates of Henry’s uncle, Wolf VI., 
which consistcnl of the old Swabian Guelf 
lands to the noith of Lake Constance. 




THE RESTORED DUCAL PALACE AT BRUNSWICK 


had joined the temporal lords of Saxony 
against Henry. The histories of the empire 
and of this ducal power run almost in 
parallel lines. A further-line of demarca- 
tion was secured when Henry exchanged 
‘ ertain Zahringer estates in the Breisgau, 
which he had gained by marriage, for 
certain royal estates in the Harz district. 
Side by side with Goslar, and sur- 
l>assing that royal town, Henry made 


VIEW OF BRUN.SWICK 
This must be added to 
the points of difference and 
division betwi'iMi the two 
gnml cousins, although it 
might eventually lead to 
tlui further consolidation 
of the two monarchi(‘s. 

The crisis was iniliat(‘d 
by the refusal ol tliis 
uncrowiu'd monarch in 
J.ower (h'rmany to i)la('e 
his army at tlie disposal 
ol the Hohenstaufh'ii in 
the hour of dang(*r ; his 
helj) had been recjuesti'd as 
a favour and not as a 
matter of feudal right. 'J'lie 
Em])eror Fre(l(a*ic regarded 
himself as ])aralysed in the 
freedom of his own policy by this growing 
Guelf kingdom in the other half of 
Germany. Th(‘ refusal to rend(‘r military 
substance implied something more than 
a policy of mutual avoidance, and an 
understanding on the point was imi)era- 
tively demanded. It must always remain 
a matter for our admiration when we 
consider the means by which Frederic, 
though simultaneously opposed by the 
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towns, the Pope and the Guelfs, ex- 
tricated himself from these difficulties, 
came to an agreernc'iit with all three with 
no loss of suinvmacy, obliged his opponents 
to make peac(; and to ^rant concessions, 
and then advanced with determination 
uj)on the (hiel^s. This was a daring 
resolution, but tlu; b.;st h(‘ could make, 

. , as in any other case his action 
Frederic s ])erpetually thwarted 

ruM « or the side of (ierinany. Had 
** ** * FrcMieric inad(‘ concessions to 

his .'idviMsary to secure the help wbi('h he 
(b'sired for n'claiming tlie utmost of his 
lights beyond th(‘ Alps, we should have 
ev(‘ry reason for blaming an (‘in})ire which 
ii(‘gl(‘ct(*(l its domestic power to s(“cure 
sujir(‘iua('V in tlu? south, and th(‘r(‘by 
(U‘stroye(l tile unity ol the nation. h'r(‘d(‘ri(' 
made his plans (oi tli ‘dec isive struggle* with 
tlu* greatest caution, availed himselt olthc* 
weapons ol formal right, and us(‘d them to 
the utmost b\' dextc'i’ous policy. 

As soon as t he whole position was trans- 
h‘rrt‘d Irom the h'Vel ol political loicc* to 
the strict theory ol constitutional and 
feudal law, the ground was cut Irom undei 
the foundations of this sec'oiul grc'at state 
within a slate, the (‘xisteiu'c' of which 
had hardly b(‘eii disjaitc'd. d'h(‘ c'mjieror 
ajipearc'd not as an ojiponeiit but as a 
judge, and immediately sent the priiua's 
who had a giud;<e against Henry to the 
attac'k. rh(‘ (iiulf was thus hand'd over 
to the judgnu'ut of feud.il and common 
law, was deprivc'd of his ecclesiastic'al 
and impc'iial fiefs, of his lights of local 
justic*e, of his allodial domains, and was 
out lawed. 

Ill Novc'mbc'r, iiSi, the struggle coii- 
cludc'd with some diminution in the* 
sc'vc'i'ity of the sentenc'e ; the annihilation 
of this family would have been an uii-- 
parallelc'd proc'c'ccliug, and the efU'cts ol 
such acts of extirpation are often disas- 
trous to the* triumphant part\'. I'lie sen- 
tence of outlawry was removed, and 
Henry received his Saxon 
allodial tc'i ritory once* more. He 
was, however, obliged to go for 
a time into exile in order tliat 
the new arrangements might be carried out 
without his personal interference, and 
for this purjKise he chose luigland. where 
relatives of his family were settU'd. 

The Saxon duchy was broken up : a 
number of its sid^jects were made imme- 
diately depemdent upon the empire, while 
a ducal power over the west was given 
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Henry the 
Lion 
in Exile 


to the archbishopric of Cologne and t:,.* 
remainder of the east was transferred n) 
an Ascanian line. In 1180, as a rew;i,,l 
of service, the Count Palatine of Bavaiii. 
Otto of VVittolsbach, was created a duk 
which imidied a restoration of early Ir - 
torical family connections. The due 1 \ 
was, however, further diminished by tk. 
fact that certain provinces were mad 
independent or deiiend, nt upon the emjiii •. 
these were Styria,' Tyrol and Istria. 

The highest point of imperial power w, 
marked, after the comi)aratively favom- 
able peac'c* of (Constance in 1183, by tii 
brilliant festival of Mainz at Whitsuntid 
1184, when Fivderic's ^elder sons, Hem , 
and Fredc'i'ic, were knighted. KcpialK 
obvious on the occasion of this festival 
is the* enthusiasm of the nation and of thr 
('ontem})orarv court jioets — Walthcr von 
der Vogel weide and others — for the sjik'ii- 
dour which surrounded this great c'lii- 
j)eror and leader. The emperor’s ixisilion 
was advancc'd c'ven mcire by the general 
c'urrent of events in luirojK* than by lll^ 
personal victories ; and in the autumn ol 
the* same year. William II. of Sicily, tlir 
- , j Noinian ruler of Lower Itah, 

th.niKli a sworn ally of lli. 


Two Fires 


(iuelfs since; the Crusade ol 


('onrad III., offered to tin 
Hohenstauffeii prince;. Henry, tlu; hand ol 
his heiress, ('onstanci;, notwithstandiin.' 
the vigorous opposition of the Pope. 

Then; was a strange and general ukjw 
ment of lav feeling throughout tlu; world, 
whi('h tc'iidi'd to compose; the differeiu f 
between political opponents, between tli* 
chixailrous and the trading, and which e\ cn 
iiiuler the cassock of the distinguished pi<- 
late apjieared in ojien or secret ojipositi* -ii 
to the princij)l(;s ol secular or hierarchie ai 
self-renunciation. .\s we have ah(*ad\ 
observed, Milan re(|uested the honour tli.n 
within its walls, as a counterjiart to tin 
festival of Mainz, should take place th-- 
imperial celebrations of J anuary 27th, 1180 
it was a marriage destined to strengthen 
the hold of the Hohenstauffeii upon Itah 
in an unparalleled degree and to brin^ 
Lombardy between two fires. 

Henry was, then, crowned thus in Milai 
with the iron crown of the Lombard" 
It is remarkable that the emperor gave he 
successor the title of Ciesar, which tin 
classical August! bestowed upon thee 
presumptive heirs ; Augustus and hi 
imperial power had in point of time pit' 
ceded Peter, the apostle of Christ. In 




CONFERRING KNIGI,lTHOOD ON THE SONS OF FREDERIC BARBAROSSA AT MAINZ IN \\ h \ 

A gre.at festival was held at Mainz, at Whitsuntide, list, on the occasion of tlie knij^htin^y of the emperor's elder 
.(>ns, Henry and Fujderic. The brilliancy of the event was matched by the enthusiasm of the nation, and the ceremony 
I'l df^scribed as maiking “the highest point of imperial power," the Empeior’s position being then at its zenith. 

I'rederic deniaiuUul the canonisation of and political power which had l)(‘l()n{.^t‘d 

t'haxlcs the (iicat from the then Poju;. to th(‘ (‘j)is('oj>at(‘. Its opjtosition to the 

l^ischal 111. This was a matter of politic al fiscal ri^dits ol the crown was a clcvc'r 

' xpedieiicy, and the translation of tlut mo\'e in the interests ol the (‘( ('Icsiastical 

Idankish emperor’s remains was carried princes. Accor(lin/.r to these ii|.;hts, wIumi 

nut with due solemnity. Frederic now an (‘j)is('oj)al chair fell vac;mt, tlie j)ersonal 

Mirpassed the ener^^ies of his model, and })roj)(‘rty of the deccMsed and tlu; enjoy- 

iinited the foundations of national (ierman ment ol his revenui'S reverted to the crowi*, 

supremacy with the traditions of the uni- until a successor had been ai)poiiited ; 

v’ersality and magnificence of the old and this was a source^ ol income* which 

classical empire. had recently assumed a valiui untores(‘en 

The Curia despaired of the laity, but by the simj)licity and j)overty ol the past, 
not of itself or its ideal of the predomin- The evil results of thcj overthrow of 
mce of the Church. It placed its hopes, Henry th(' Lion, which had relieved the 

ill spite of all, upon the possibility of Low German eccl(‘siastical princes ol a 

recovering the ccchjsiastical, military burden, were further announced in the 

I I 
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self-seeking policy of Philip of Heinsberg, 
Archbishop of Cologne. He forthwith 
grasped at the prf)ifered friendship of 
Rome, and, abandoning his ]K)sition as 
the high official and helper of the emperor, 
came forward as the representative of Rome 
and the hierarchical idea in (iermany, and 
looked about him for political support. The 
tension was then relieved b}’ the 


Destruction 

of 

Jerusalem 


destruction of the kingdom of 
erusaleiu by Saladiu and the 


(h usade of th(.‘ enip(‘n)r ; he was 
the supreme head ot hhiropean cluvalry, 
and in conjunction with France and hhig- 
laud he drew his sword on behall ot the 
eastern policy of the ('hurch, an action 
which tended furtlu'r to consolidate the 
ecck'siastical j)()sition. With im])erial con- 
ceptiems which were greater than any 
previ(jus (ierinan ruler iiad entertained, 
but which were almost forced 
upon his notici‘, he ap|)eared 
in the Slav states to the north 
ol the Balkans, and on the 
Fast Medit(M raiu‘an ; he held 
out a ])rosj)ect to the 
.\rmenian L(m) II. of the 
grant of a royal lie! by the 
em|ure ; but his career was 
closed by his sudden death. 

Tlui account of the Crusade 
will be found in tlu* later 
section devoted to the 
Crusades. 

llenrv \d. had accepted all 
thesi' practical and ich'al 
conceptions of univi'isal widi‘ 
supremacy ; but both beloie 
.'Hid alter his father’s death, 
on the River Salel on June loth, ii()o. he 
was obliged to secure his position in 
(iermany and in Italy. The old Duke llenrv 
ol Sa.xony had already a|)peared u])ou 
Herman soil in October, ii8(), in a deliaut 
and revengeful spirit, which was stimulated 
by the haiglish king, Richard (dviir de Lion. 

This monarch in the winter of ii()o-ii()i 
entered into relations with the Norman 
revolt in South Italy against the husband 
of Constance, and opposed those claims 
of supremacy to which Henry was legally 
entitled by the death of William IT, 
on November i8th, 1189. It proved pos- 
sible, however, to secure a favourable 
change of position. The friendship of 
.France was certain, a d Philip of Cologne, 
who was intimidated by the appearance 
of the Lion, became a temporary helper 
and intermediary. Afterwards, indeed, 
3610 



KING PHILIP OF SWABIA 
Un.able to secure the succession 
of Henry’s son, Frederic, then but 
one year old, the Hohenstanffen 
party was foiced to elect Philip of 
Swabia; he was murdered in Tios. 


while Henry VI. was on his road 1,, 
Sicily, a menacing understanding w 
begun between the Archbishops of Colo^^n,. 
and Mainz and the other princes ; bin 
fortunately for Henry, the life and sou! 
of the opposition at home and abro.ui, 
Richard Coeur dc Lion, was trapped ui 
Austria on imperial soil, on Decenib. 1 
2rst, 1192, by the Babenberger duko, 
Leopold, whom ho had personally insulin 1 
before Acre. Leopold handed over lu^ 
prisoner to the emperor, and the (Ou 
s|)iracy was broken up. 

Ou l^'chruary 4th, 1194, the lunjKior 
Henry, who had held that title sin(.> 
.April 14th, 1191, sunVMulered the ])le(lg.‘ 
wliich he pcjssessed in the person of tin* 
adventurous Plantagenet for a ransom 
of 150,000 marks. In the spring 0} 
the same year, 1194, Henry the Lion 
abandoned his hopeless alli- 
tude of defiance and became 
reconeik'd, after his son, ol 
the same name, had recc’ived, 
as the son-in-law of the 
I lohcnstauffiMi Count Palatine 
Conrad, the jU'omise of tli ‘ 
succession in this Rhcni^h 
])rinci))ality, which was formed 
of I'ranconian lands, and the 
official re\'emu‘S ot Lorraine. 
In 1194 fbairy gaini'd a com- 
plete \'ictory and shattcavd 
tlu‘ resistance of the Normans 
in Southern Italy. OnChiisi- 
mas Day lu^ nnadved the 
crown at Palermo and si’cuied 
his possession by the sev(M itv 
of his measures. After th(’>e 
events there appears in Herman histoi\ 
the imperial idea of amalgamating in one 
whole the (ierman, Italian, and Burgundian 
kingdoms with the indejxuulent Sicilian 
monarchy, which was not subject to 
election, j)rovided that the housi' (d 
Hohenstanffen should be secured against 
the uncertainties of an election, or, in other 
words, if the empire could be 
guaranteed to that family by 
right of hereditary succession. 
In return for this concession, 
Henry proposed to abandon the “Ja^ 
Spoliorum ” in favour of the ecclesiastical 
princes, and to permit the secular princes to 
extend the rights of succession to include 
their female* relatives. These arrangemmit*- 
are intelligible only upon the supposition 
that Henry, instead of abandoning hi’' 
independence in the Norman kingdonn 


Henry’s 
Propos&ls for 
the Empire 
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; niposed to subject the whole empire to a 
^ ntralised administration of officials, for 
hioh purpose he had successfully cm* 
>l(iVed the German Order of Knights in 
ImIv. He must also have proj>osed to 
ti.iiisform the German princely families 
into a class of high territorial nobles— an 
tempt which the French crown after- 
wards carried out successfully. 

riiis tremendous innovation would 
li.ive transferred the centre of gravity of 
the empire beyond question to the 
chores of the Mediterranean; and there- 
t,,re the opposition beyond the Alps, 
111 Lower Germany and in the territory of 
(Ologne, with its relations with England 
and the North Sea, was especially keen. 


The plan was repeatedly discussed in 
December, 1195, but was finally aban- 
doned at the end of 

There was one achievement visible to 
all the world, and standing as evidence 
of the universal and imperial, no less 
that the m )narchical, tendency of this 
strong government ; this was Henry’s 
enterprise in the East— one of the 
successful Crusades, notwithstanding the 
fact that it was ])rematurely a])andoned 
owing to the sudden death of the 
emperor on September 2Sth, 1197. Since 
the emperor took no |)ersonal share in the 
undertaking, his Arch-Chancellor, Conrad 
of Wittelsbach, the Arclibislio]) of Main/, 
acted as his repri'sentative. This crown 
, official led a number of high 
set'ular [)i inces, andcrowned 
Amalric king of Cy|)rusand 
Ja'o II. king of Arinema. 
.iccej)ting both as vassals ol 
the emperor. The dangers 
of th(‘ ('lectoral rights of 
the ))rinces, whi('h Hcmry 
had pr()]H)sed to abolish, 
W('re never revt'aled with 
mor(‘ appalling clearness 
than on the death of 
Henry VI. -one of the 
most de('isiv(' evc'iits, if 
not in G(*rman history, 
yt't in that of the medit'eval 
c‘m])ire. 

'rh(‘ Hohenstanlfen j)arty 
('onld not sec\ire the suc- 
('ession of Henry’s son, 
Frederic, tin* child of Con- 
stance, who had been 
('hos(‘ii in ii()t) and was then 
but one year old; they were* 
forc(‘(l to ap|)oint Philii) ol 
Swabiaon March 8th, I19(S, 
at Miihlhausen in Thuringia, 
an election |)r(*ferable under 
the circumstances, though 
not unanimous, and were 
obliged to leave Italy to 
itself. The oj)position wen* 
at first in favour of 
Berthold V. of Zahringen ; 
when, however, he declined, 
they chose, on June 9th, 
at Cologne, Otto, the 
second son of the deceased 
Henry the Lion. In the 
last Hiign the empire had 
reached an unexam])lcd 
pitch of splendour and had 
61 1 
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reduced even Byzantium to the position 
of a vassal state ; now two rival kings had 
suddenly reappeared, who wcnild be likely 
to fritter tluj pow(*r of the crown away, in 
order to increase tlu^ir own following. 
Pope Innocent III., who held the balance 
between th(i two ])arties, claimed the 
right of arbitration, which Otto at last 
conceded to him in the ho})e of 
Jr®, S(‘curing his suj)])ort. Philip, how- 
ever, who cham|)ioned the rights 
of th(‘ st‘cnlar power, gradually 
assert(‘d his ])osition, but only to be 
muidered in c()ns(‘(iu(m('e of a |)rivate 
(piarrel immediately alter his success, 
on JuiK' 2ist, i2oS. 

( )tto I V. immediaU'ly ])roc(‘e(led to (‘fh^ct 
a reconciliation with the ])arty of the 
Hohenstaufteii, and to n^assert the royal 
and imi)erial rights wherevcM' possible, and 
(W(‘n in Italy. Tpon this suddi'ii change 
in 1210 the ( hiirch again pro(‘(‘(‘d(‘(l to play 
off th(‘ Hohenstauffeii against the (iu(‘lls, 
as it had done in tin* (iiiell ( aiidi- 

<late being FrecU'i'ic II., king and heir ol 
the two Sic ilies. The I lolunistaulUni proved 
vii'torions, sup])orU‘(l as they wcM'e by 
Otto’s ('iK'inies and 1 )\' tin* oj)position ol 
Pranc(* to the Anglo-(iuell alliaina* on 
tin* Lower Khine. 

Fredei'ic', who had bet'ii j)r(‘sent siina* the 
midsummer ol 1212, reinaiiu'd ('ompletely 
master ol (ierman\' after the l{nijH*ror Otto 
had be(*n d(‘leat('d by Philip Augustus at 
Houviiu's on July 27th, 1214. h'or more 
than thri’e dc'c ades he was able to use this 
position to ov(‘re()me all dil'heulties by the 
surn'iiderol tln'(i(*rmancrown rights, while* 
working to si*curi* tin* expansion ol the 
monarc hy in Italy and its (dose* (onnec t ion 
with the fully (('iitralised olhcdal power 
of th(‘ Norman kingdom; In* also addc'd 
the* crown ol JerusaU'in to that ol Sicily 
on March iSth, 122(). 

y\s t'arly as July 12th, 1214, he had 
renounced in writing at Flgc'r the* crown 
rights resigned by the ('oncordat ol Worms. 
^ . and had also siiric'ndt'nnl tin* 

PoUcy'"'"'”* “i- '\T i 

of Otto IV Matddaand the i)ossc‘ssions 
in the C'luirc h states claimed 
by the Furia. The importance of the docu- 
ment was increased by the addition of 
letters of consent from the princes, a 
further ccuistitutional deyelopment. On 
March 22nd, I20(), ( tto IV. had made the 
same conct'ssions at Speic‘r to secure his 
election as emju'ror, but had afterwards 
cunningly explained that the consent of 
3612 


the princes had not been secured. 1,,^ 
this reason more careful measures w 
taken for the future. In May, J2i>, 
Frederic surrendered the regalian riglr.; 
in 1220 he was an.xious to exchan . 
positions with his son Henry, who h kI 
been originally intended for the kingdf.iii 
of Sicily. 

Frederic now proposed to admini>[,i 
Sicily himself, while bringing his son ,1^ 
regent to Germany ; for this j)ur})ose. at 
Frankfort-on-Main, on April 26th. h, 
guaranteed the territorial rights of iIk* 
ecclesiastical princes, limited the s])hnv 
of the royal jurisdiction, and renounced all 
fiscal claims upon towns, castles aial 
customs houses. The regency of hb 
crowned son gradually developed into a 
kind of opposition kingdom, and in oiaK r 
to de])rive Henry of his fiiends, Frcdei h 
threw the (ierman towns entirely into thf 
])()wer of the ])rinces by the Privilege ol 
Worms of May ist, 1231, removing lh( ir 
powers of S(‘lf-administ ration and of ( 011- 
cluding alliances with one another ; at 
the same time he recognised the t(‘rritoiial 
power of the secular princes. The empin* 
thus becauuj a hjosely connect td 
C()ngerii‘S of ruling prir.Ks 
und(.‘r a royal or imperial head, 
in 123 ] h:* also threw (xeriuaiu 
o|H‘n to the pro.secution of l.eretics by tlic 
('hurch, whi('h piOL'eed(*d to torment tli 
alienaled laity with incpiisitions ami 
martyrdoms. The Dominican iiupiisitoi, 
Masid- ( oiirad of Marburg, and his a^.si-t 


Suppres 
sion of 
Heresy 


ants, were givmi full ]iower of jurisdiction 
until the indignation of the ])eoj)le and ot 
the st'cular princes put an end to tin 
persecution alter a few years of terror. 

After the youthful ])oiicy of King Hein \ 
hatl clashed with that of his fathc*!’ in J ul\ . 
a ('ertain return to the centralising polp \ 
was implied by the measures of Auj.;n-t 
13th, 1233. These were a great ordinaii' 
for the pulilic peace, by whch the Teutoim 
right of prosecuting jiriyate war was ( on- 
siderably limited, and tlu* foundation <>! i 
pi*rmanent high court of justice. At il‘ 
time the allodial possessions of the (im i ' 
were made immediately dependent upo:i 
the duchy of I^runswick-Luneburg. 

While this period is almost yoid "l 
imperial ex])loits of successes. Germ :n 
inilepcndence, as such, was beginning >') 
develop. Otto IV. in his necessity, ai 1 
also Frederic, to gain support agaii ^ 
Otto, had surrendered Holstein and t.: 
German Baltic districts to the Danes m 
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1201 and at I lie (aid of 1214 ; the* coura- 
blow dclivon (1 by Count Henry of 
Schwerin in May, 1223, and the bravery of 
the allied l.ow (ierinan (‘states in the 
brilliant li;^ht of lioriiluivc'de. recovered 
thes(‘ territories Iroin their foreij^n ruler 
on |ulv 22nd. 1227. 

In the distant (oiinlry of the Prussians 
the Teutonic Order ol Knif^dits. lounded 
before Acri' on March 5th, iKjS, bej^an in 
1 2. ''S' a s(‘ries ol coiniuest s under the l(‘ad(‘r- 
shi]) of the ^oeat Hermann of Sal/.a, who 
was a laithlul counsclbn' and a kind ol 
( ierin.'in conseiein (‘ to FnaleiT'' II. On the 
bittlelii'ld o! biej^nit/ the Monj^ols weia* 
n’jielled on .\i)ril ()\\\, 1241. bv the braviTv 
and heroic death ol Duke Ibairv II. ol 
Low(‘r Silesia. Prom Silesia to Prussia 
;i.nd julhind, indiistrv and ( iiltuns ac('oni- 
j>anie(l b\' a lull coiiscioiisnrss ol (haanan 
na.lionalit\'. jiroved invariably triumphant, 
and traiislormeil lh<‘ nativi' dynasties 
ol lh(' Sl.iN's into (iennaii |)nncety houses. 
Hiinf^arw which had luMm siwen-ly 
ravaj^eil b\' the .Moiif^oP. rec'overed her 
prosjierity tlirou,i;h iheeflorts ol the new 
(ii'rman colonists, who were summoned 
I0 tlKM'ounlrv. It seemed that Pxdiemia 




and even Poland would be peaceful: v 
(overcome by the powerful growth ni 
the German nationality ; the Hohemi,;i, 
court, like the Silesian, w'as alreaov 
German. 

Frederic proceeded to wage his w.i . 
against the Lombards in Italy. He reh. 1 
u])on his Sicilian troops rather than -i:, 
(k-rman support. He asscited the righu 
ol the empire, not through the Germ.u, 
knights whom his father had enijilovi u 
but through the support of great cim, 
lamilies on whom he counted to end th, 
jieriod of self-government. His success, 
threatened to lu'cnme a danger to lli 
State’s ol thef'hurch in^i24i, but n’sistaiid 
in that cpiarter was encouraged by tlir 
determination and the statesmanship ot 
Sinibaldi Fieschi of Genoa, Innocent I\'. 

( 1 24,;- 1254)- 

At the ('ouncilol Lyons, on July ijtli. 
1245, this lk)pe excommunicated the em- 
peror and deposed him Irom all his kiiii,- 
doms. He then (diered the Norman kingdom 
to some iK’w vassal and securc'd the (‘le<'li(iii 
ol an opposition king I'ven in German v. ( )ii 
May 2211(1, I24(). Henry Kaspe, tlu’ laml- 
gravt' of 'rhuringia. was elected, and uimn 






AFTER THE BATTLE OF BENEVENTO : CAPTURE OF THE FAMILY OF MANFRED 
Th*? illustration reprosfiits an incident that followed the battle of Benevento in 1286, in which the German Ki.i 
Manfred was defeated by Charles of Anjou. Manfred was slain, and his fanidy fell into the hands of the conquei' 
l i»m iIk- ]' I'j I liiiinl \>m l iitji nti in llic A(i Mii'iiini .il Victiii i 
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ins (loath before Ulm in February, 1247, 
( oiiiit William of Holland was appointecl 
,n September. 

I'he transference of the imperial power 
the princes is clearly expressed in the 
;,n t that their tool, the counter kinfj, 
was not necessarily possessed of princely 
rank or power of his own. On December 
I ;th, 1250, during the preparations called 
,jih bv the defeat of Vittoria on 
I'. hniary i8th, 1248, a misfortune due to 
airlessness, Fn^deric TI. died where we 
.’a* not know. He carried with him to his 
aiave the em])ire of Charles th(' (beat, 
( )no I., Barbaiajssa and Henry \T. 

JS)!* th(' revival of that emjure he 
liad never made the smallest effort. 
([(' had little or no personal sympathy 
wiih the Cierman nati(%ality. He was 
a product of Italian and Sarac'cm eduea- 
iion. a j)oet in the Italian language', 
ilie inde})endent monarcli of a centralis d 
l; )V('rmnenC tlu' champion ol a ('losely 
oiyianised monarchy upon inodc'rn lines 
111 hi> own hereditary kingdom : and 
111 I’pper Italy he was “ tlie first of tlu' 
nioih'rns,” standing on the' threshold of 
the future' Italian renase'ence. 
(iennan feudalism and chivalry 

^ had no a-ttractions lor him; he 

Lonrad IV. ,, , , ,, 

was eejually out ol sympathy 

with the rich and joyous de'velojinu'ut ol 
( Cntral KurojH'.an ('ultiire as e'xe'inplilied in 
Cermanic civilisation, with the home of 
the Nihelunge'ii, of W'olfram, ol Wddthe'r, 
and of mediieval romant le'isni. 

Conrad IV., son ol I'rederie' II., had been 
already crowned in 12 ’,7, and attem})te'(l 
to maintain his kingdom l)v seeairing his 
po>sessi()ns in Sirdly. Tlu're' he died at 
I-.nello on May 21st, 1254. hall- 

hrother, Manfred, in e)})])osition to ('011- 
!ad\ son, (a)nraehn, to whom he' was 
'>pp‘^^^‘<k as Fhilip of Swal)ia had bee'ii 
o|>p()se'(l to Freelerie' II. in ii()8, sought 
to j)reserve the Sicilian monarchy by 
ttiaking himself its representative, after 
1*^58, hut was defeated at Ih'ueve'iito on 
hd hruary 26th, I2t)b, by Charles of Anjou, 
who was in allegiance with the. Curia. 
( harles, the caj^able but ruthless brothe'r 
‘d Louis IX. of France, continued the 
traditions and the work of the ICmperor 
freekric 11. among that motley collection 
‘d peoples which formed the Norman state. 

In (Germany a change' of circumstance 
was marked by the continued rise ol the 


Rise of 
the Germftn 
Citizens 


citizen class. Privileges had been hastily 
granted to this class by Frederic II. after 
1242, when he began to feel the pri'ssure 
of the princes, esi)ecially of the e'ceh'sias- 
tical ])arty. The great town feek'ration 
which began in 1254 with Mainz and 
Worms, and speedily reached Regensburg 
and Liibeek, included numerous members 
and relatives of the princely 
class. King William was salis- 
fie'd to re'inain the patron of the 
alliance' and to incre'asi' his 
ju'estige by this position ; it was, indee'd, 
rather fosteri'd than diminisln'd bv the' 
e'arly ele'cav and the* growth of disunion 
within the' lederat ion. 

In January, I2S(). William died in 
the course' of a local I'risian epiarrel, 
and a year afte'iwards a more* ivstricted 
bodv of the princes, who had ])ivservcd 
this right against the* rising ])owa'r of the 
third ('State and wdshed to turn it to 
pecuniary account, chose* two masters wdio 
w'e're able' to pay for the distinetion. Of 
tlu'se, Kiediard of ('ornwall and Poilou, 
brotlu'i* of the' ICnglish king, Ili'iiry III., 
was a man of straw ; on the ollu'r hand, 
the* bold Allonzo X. of ('aside pursui'd tlu' 
Italian and Me'dite'rranean polie'y of the* 
Spaniards, w'hie'h male'iially iidlue'iie'ed the 
Ape'iniine' peninsula in the* e'ourse ol 
followdng ce'nturie's, and seize'd the e)pj)or- 
lunity of l)asing Ids ))lans upon tin' inherit- 
ance' of the* I [oln'iislaulteii. 

Side* by side' with these mock govein- 
ments procee'de'd the* enle'r))ris(' ol 
('onradin. lb* had be'en educated by 
his nnede*, Duke* Lewis of ILavaria, and 
though not ele'cled to the (je*rman 
e'row'ii. he was duke of Sw'a.bia, with 
a lie'reditary edaim to the crowns of 
Jerusalem and Sicily. He* ho[)(‘d to 
ree'onejue'r the latter stale, and tin'll 
pohsdilv to change* the* course ol eve'iits in 
(ie*rman\\ d'he dowmlall of I his e'onrage'ous 
youth, on October 2()th, I2t)8, 
conjoined w’ith the* permain'iit 
inijirisonme'nt of JCnzio by the* 
])('ople of Bologna, Ironi .Mav 
2()th, 1240, to March 14th, 1272, caused the* 
extinction of the* inaki line^ of the* Iloln'ii- 
stauffen and the dissolution of the duchy 
of Sw'abia. The last llohenstaulfeii were* 
av'enged Uj)on the liom^e ol Anjou by the; 
instrumentality ot Manlrcers son-in-law', 
Peter ol Aragon, and tlm Sicilian Vespe'r,-. 
of March jodi, 1282. 


The Sad 
End of 
Conradin 
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THE EMPERORS OF GERMANY 

AND 

THEIR RELATIONS WITH THE PAPAL POWER 


A BOUT' tlio middle of th(’ tliiiTc'cnlh 
('(‘iilury idl ('ontinuoiis iidliieiiee on 
tli(' pint of lli(‘ rrown had practieally 
('('iisi'd. TTi(“ i<l(‘a ol national nnily and 
of eommon authority was a.L(ain over 
shadowi'd by th(‘ old invim ibh' Ttaitonie 
t(‘iiden(ii‘S to separatism and to the 
formation ol small indi'pendent fedeni- 
tioiis. T hus, when t hes(‘ broken 
Independent themselves inade- 

reutonic , , • 

(piat(' to se('iire tluar own 
t ederntions * , , ... 

])nrpoa‘s, lielp was sont^dit in 

temporary alliama's and in unstabl(‘ eon- 
nei'tions. T he primitive (TiaracTiuTst ies ol 
T'l'utonii' ('oust it lit lonal hie individualism 
on thi‘ OIK' liand, ('om|)let('d or \’oluntarily 
('xtin^uished by a jiroei'ss ol fedi'ration 
uj)on the other reasserted tlu'inselves in 
the laee ol the later or loreii^n coneeption 
ol nnilormil\’, thou^di tlii'y n'ajijx'ared 
in {'haiii^K’d lorm and in different sta.i^i's. 
T'heri' is no doubt that th(‘ manner in 
whi(Ti the monareliv had In'i'ii tinallv 
adminisU'ied eontributed largi'lv to the 
triumph ol these teiideiieies. \Ve ('liter 
upon a period ol alliama'S and ])eaet‘ 
unions, ol town h'aijjiK's and llansas, of 
noble and (diivalrous so< i('lies, of jirincely 
alliaiUH'S and t'leetoral dii'ts. 

Amoihn these' movi'inents apj)ears a 
remnant of the royal jiower which is not 
absohit('ly extinguished, but is used now 
for this purj)()S(' and now for that. TTie 
kini;dom has re'vived, but its means of 
subsistence' are' retuseel whenever it 
thre'atcns to be'conu' a ii'al forea'. With 
the exception of the leadini; civic ofiie'cs, 
which continually call for a chanj^e of 
occiipaiu'v, all else had bi'ceimo hereditary. 
1 he re.^tricted class of the hii;h nobility, 
though not preelominant, was able to 
retain within its limits the power to 
confer the crown ; and this it exercised 
in dilfere'iit directions, taking full care that 
the remnants of monarchical intliience 
should never put forth new roots. 
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TTu' (ierman history of this ])erjf,i 
consists of territorial aims and c'vents. ..t 
c apacity and effort a])i)lie(l to local ent( i- 
prises. It was not the imperial governnii m 
lint the rivalry ^f individual forces m 
the most varied localities that secuitd 
the grea.t increase of material ])r() - 
])erity and culture with whicli a detail* <1 
history of tlu' nation must deal, aii«l 
the' c'videiue of which is still to In 
sei'ii in till' north and south of (ki- 
many, in her (iothic churcdies an*! 
wais'liousi's. lu'r sumjituous palaci's aii.l 
lordlv caistles, or in tlu' colh’i'tions whn li 
ilhistralc' the progress of artistic t.eli 
in manufai'tnre and the develojimiiit 
of civilisation. 

Meanwhile the I'rown was utterly iiii- 
|)overish('d as compared with thosi' \vli(» 
should have bi'cn its subjects. In tin- 
])osition it was retained by the reiienli'! 
elections of monarchs wlio jiossessed ii" 
means at all, or only so much as woiiM 
jiivvent a more imjiortant personality Iroin 
grasjiing tlu* monarchy. ITuler su* h 
c'irc'umstances the' various c'lnpc'rors natu- 
rally attem[)ted to tind supiiort for them 
sc'lves and lor their houses ; in othc'r word 
they regarded thi'ir immediate objei't a- 
the task of making themselves distinguished 
and ])rc)S])erous jirini'es, like their electoi-. 
On occasion they attemjited to divert tli< 
wealth of the towns to their own coffer , 
but a more successful method was tin 
seeking or the using of favoui 
^ ® able opportunities to mak* 

mperors strong tcrritoii.i ! 

Aimed M attemiits m 

exalt the conception of the monarch' 
proved fruitless. xMorcover, their effort 
were marked by a general individualism. 
Among other points we observe tha. 
the interests of an individual em[)er<’. 
were practically confined to the gno 
graphical boundaries of the district wlm 1 
he had inherited or might acquire. Durin,^ 
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lu* period of rivalry between the Saxons 
lul Hohenstauffen this had not been the 
to the same extent. The Sicilian 
i n'deric II. is an exception ; he was no 
-ore a German than Alfonso of Castile. 

; |H)n the whole, however, rulers like 
1 uthair of Saxony or Otto IV. had raised 
crown above the s])here of mere 
■ iritorial politics and given it a more 
inperial significance. 

Alter the interregnum, it was the house 
('ajict which chiefly aimed at that 
111 j)( rial and universal position vacated 
ii\ tlie fall of the Hohenstauffen. This 
i.iiiiily was established by Charles of 
\ni(Ui in Provence, in Lower Italy, and 
111 tlu' Arelate province of the kingdom 
(.1 Ihirgundy, which belonged historically 
!() the (jernuins. It embraced Italv* 
upon two sides, and afterwards, when 
i-tal)lished in Hungary, u|)on three. It 
i'l gan to resume the jiolicy of Fredi'ric I. 
and I'rederic II. in Lombardy. It then 
^iiirounded the papacy, whose ])ower the 
flinch strov'e to use as an instrument 
ol ilu'ir imperial designs, in a mean 
jiint of aggrandisement which is wl^olly 
alien to that of the former 
attcre eiTijH'rors, with their 

ermaft devolioii to (‘cclcsiasl ical ideals, 
mpirc 'I'o^vards the close of the 
iliirteenth century the Ca]U'ts Ix'gan to 
< ast glances ujion the shatti'red body 
ol till* (iermaii Kmjiire, to cousidiM* the 
possibility of actpiiring and incorporating 
it in their own world power. Nor, altiM' 

I ho elections of 1257, 

piiM' when we fiml enthusiastic Freiich- 
nu ii proclaiming tlu'. advantage ofteriMl 
b\ this pn^spect t‘o the peac e ol the world 
• nid lo civilisation in gmieral. 

I he man who averted these compre- 
h( iisive foreign ambitions and recalled the 
lo-rmans to their own course of develop- 
luoiit was not one of themselves, but a 
toreigner, Pope (Gregory X. The entive 
'hangc! of ])olitical circumstances had 
t'Tced upon his notice the necessity for a 
<*erman monarchy worthy of the name, 
uhich h(' could use as a counterj)oise to 
die imperialism of the Capets. IL^ there- 
in hi* threatened the princes with a choice 
d his own making if they did not elect a 
i^mg of their own after Richard’s death 
'll April 2nd, 1272. 

Since Frederic I. had proposed to 
'!init the number of the })rinces, and 
dierefore of the electors, certain events 
nliich were taken as precedents, certain 


theoretical and literary formuhe, including 
the precedent of the cardinal bishops, had 
tended to produce an isolation of the elec- 
toral body and had secured a certiiin re- 
cognition for the theory that seven ])rinces 
were the s])ecial electors to (he enij)ire. 
However, the rise of the electoral collrge is 
by no means a simjde ])roeess, and it was 

T'k ij only the Cioldeii Hull of i 
TheGoId«n ^.xjsh.iu e 

of 135 6 new element in the con- 

stitution. Among the j)rinces 
who belongetl to this corporation the 
wish for a native king had been gaining 
ground since 1272. khe most powerful of 
the lay princes in the em]hre was King 
Ottokarof Bohemia. After the extiiu lion 
of the Habenbergers. in 124b, Ottokar had 
emerged triumi)hant in 1251, nolwilh- 
standing thi' tortuous intrigui‘s of the 
hhnperor I'ledmii' 11. and of other princes 
to secur(‘ this inluMhtance. Hi' had ruled 
over Austria and Styria with ('arinthia and 
( arniola’ sini'e I2t)(p It was his earnest 
di'siri' to open Holu'inia and .Moravia to 
German immigrants, to tound towns and 
lo iidroduce civilisation of the Gi'iinan 
typi', and so to raise the level of tlii'ir 
('ivilisation. In thr east a gi'eat and 

uniform powi'i* was in j)ro('(*ss of torma- 
tion under the Ihi'iiiNslids. He also 
extended his intluenie to the north- 
east, when' he was in close' ('onneclion 
with the ])ioneers of German I'xpansion ; 
the young town of Kihdgsberg in Prussia 
adopted his name in his honour and in 
memorv ol his co-ojx'ratioii will) the 
'ri'utonic Ordei'. Hem e in I'va'ry respi'ct 
it was intelligible that he should not bi' 
the king the electors desired and that 
they attempted to exclude him trom all 
iidhieiua' upon their choice. 

On Seplembei’ 2Sth, 1274, they electi'd 
a man who was not a i)rin(’e, but a Swabian 
( ount, Rudolt of Hapsburg, the I'andidati; 
of Archbishop Werner of Mainz. Rudolf’s 
hereditary lands lay iii the Sundgau arid 
Aargau ; his tamily had in- 
herited a considerable j)ortion 


Rudolf 
Called to 


.. of the large territoiK'S of thi^ 

the Throne r,.., • , , . • . 

/ahrmgers, who bi'came extim t 

in 12x8, througii the house of Kyburg 
and in conjunction with their property; 
this important Swabian and Burgundian 
territory had been furth(*r increasi'd by the 
cleverness and foresight of Rudolf, dims 
it was not an entirely unimportant per- 
sonage who was brought forward from the 
south-west to confront the new Henry 
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Rudolfs 

Bold 

Measures 


the Lion in the east. Moreover, from the 
outset Rudolf was resolved to assert his 
])Osition as king. 1 'he relation between 
himself and Ottokar was analogous to 
tl'.at which had formerl}’ existed between 
King Conrad I. and Duke Otto the Illus- 
trious of Saxony ; there are many points 
of similarity in their res])cctive rela- 
tions to the electoral princes. 
Conrad, however, had avoided 
lh(* stronger territorial lord, 
who did not care to be king, 
as his caiulidatun! was not seriously 
considered, and had finally ol'hTed the 
emj)ire to his son. Rudolf, on the other 
hand, forna^ 1 llu? bold resolve of ovau*- 
t browing Ottokar and securing his terri- 
torial pow'er lor himself. Here, again, 
we see ])oints f)f resemblance wdth the 
( lest ru(' lion of tlu* rival (iuelf by 

I'rc'deric I. Ivudolf utilisc'd tin* k'gal pre- 
text of unfnliilled feudal obligations, and 
summoned th(‘ I- 5 oliemian in due form 
!)efore his ('oiirt. Ottocar, like Ifimry, had 
to deal with risings at home and WMth the 
opposition of th(‘ Ik)hemian superior clergy, 
whom Rudolf again turned to his own 
ac'count. He was also helped by the Jk)- 
hemian ]).articularist movement against the 
Ciermanising territorial lords and the oppo- 
sition to th(‘ Hungarian king, Ladislaus. 
With their helj) Rudolf seciiia'd the upj)er 
hand in tlu' fuMce d('cisiv(‘ struggh* on the 
.Marc’hleld at Diirnkrut, in which Ottokar 
lost not only the battle but also his lite at 
the hand of his subjt'cts on August 2()th, 
127S. It was not the ])rinces of the 
em|)ire who hel})ed Rudolf to this success; 
on the contrary. Ottokar found \’aluable 
allies among tlumi w]iere\'er the king 
revi'ah'd his purpose. These ])nrposes, 
however, were attained bv calmness and 
dexterity, d'he Premyslids were resiricted 
to lk)hemia and Moravia, to the satis- 
faction of other rnli'rs ; at the same time 
tlu' policy of Oerman immigration, which 
had been fosteretl by the native rulers, was 
Rise of brought to an end. The 

theHLseof 'l' (lennauifation and 

immigration came to a stand- 
H.p,b»rg still, and the policy Of the sue- 
ceeding Premyslids was now turned from 
its former ])aths to Poland and Hungary -- 
that is. to paths which did not affect 
(iermanv. In .\ustria and Stvria, which 
were at first governed by an imperial 
vicar, the house ot Hapsburg cpiictly 
seized the territorial supremacy. Carinthia 
and ('arniola wore transferred to Rudolf’s 
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supporter, Duke Mein hard of Gdrz aiui 
Tyrol, whose daughter, Elizabeth, w 
married in 1276 to Rudolf’s eldest s( ii 
Albert. 

Austria being thus secured, Rudolf thtn 
attempted to lav his hands upon Hungai \ 
In the west, within the hereditary jirn- 
perty of the Hapsburgs, he was aiixioi^ 
to restore the duchy of Swabia and iln‘ 
royal prerogative in Burgundy for il,. 
benefit of his house. These efforts, how- 
ever, proved fruitless. The achievements 
which he had secured by bravery and cai( 
conferred too great a distinction ii])on 1 in 
son, Albert of Austria, to secure the lattci 
the favour of the electors. His third son. 
Rudolf, might have been a possible can- 
ilidate, as the old view of the hereditaiy 
rights of a chosen and reigning family w;is 
not altogether dead, and as Rudolf wiis 
to inherit only the old Ha})sburg poss' s- 
sions ; he, however, died in 1290 belmo 
his fatlu'r. Moreover, Albert was n'jecli d 
by the adoption of a new theory, to wliic li 
the lorce of precedent was given ; a^ 
Rudoll I. had not been emperor, it was 
asserted that no king of the Romans 01 
, successor could be elechd 
The Kings ]iiVtime. As IV- 

the P.o.cv inip-nal rights in 

me rephcy 

I.ower Italy and Sicily anti also the “ recnp( - 
rc.lions”of the Patrimony in favour ol tin- 
|)a})acy,in 1275 and I'zyq, but harl renewi d 
the contracts of Otto IV. and Frederic 11 . 
made during their time of alliance witli 
lh(‘ pa])acy, and had secured the recogni 
tion of his title by Gregory. In Uj)|)i‘i 
Italy, tht'refore, the possibility of restora 
tion remained open to the German imperial 
power, and ht)mage was there offered tc 
Rudolf through his ambassadors. 

U])on the death of Rudolf 1 ., on JiiK 
15th, i2()i, an even less imj)ortant pt i 
sonaliiy than Rudolf had been in 127 5 wa- 
elected on May 5th, 1292; this was ('omit 
Adolf of Nassau, w’ho had to buy 
election by heavy sacrifices from the rein 
nants of the imperial demesnes. The lu 
king could see no other \vay of as-seitim: 
his position than that w’hich Rudolf ha 1 
follow ed - to secure control of some priti 
cipalities. For this purpose he thought la' 
might turn to account the violent famil\ 
quarrels of the Wettins. This faniilv. 
which belonged to Meissen, had secun i 
Thuringia after the death of Hem' 
Raspe, in 1247. The Hessian porti* a 
of the province had gone as a special 
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' (luVM'aviatc to an heiress of Brabant, be- 
'n^nig to the family of the landgraves 
, Thuringia, which had become extinct in 
: tH* male line in 1263. Adolf now interfered 
,i, the family quarrel of the Wettins by 
iircliasing the lordship of Meissen and 
riiiiringia', which wore the property of the 
I Mirieved party ; this he was enabled to 
^lo^bv using the subsidies which England 
Kid been sending since 1294 in return for 


Austria. Three of his six married sisters 
brought him into connection with the 
princes of Bohemia, \^Tttenle^g in Saxony, 
and Brandenburg ; these relationshijxs 
offered more or less tangible prospects to 
his relatives, calmed their opposition, and 
induced them to take sides against the 
king. The electors of Adolf liad grown 
dissatisfied with their choice, and Albert 
was therefore chosen king on June 23rd. 



I2()8, at the instance of 
W'enzel II. and Archbishop 
Cierhard of Mainz, while 
Adolf was simultaneously 
threatened with the sen- 
tence of deposition from 
the electoral body. The 
matter was di'ridi'd by 
Adolf’s overthrow at tlie 
l)attle of (idllheim, not far 
from the Donnersberg, on 
July 2nd. 

It was naturally only to 
be expected that tfie powers 
which had created th(' 
o])])osition king should 
(jiiarn'l with him as soon 
as he was soh' ruler. It 
jiroved inij^ossibh* jx'rnia- 
nently to satisfy all his 
helpers, though Allnat had 
hoped to securi' this end 
by renouncing his duchies, 
wJiich h(‘ jila('(‘(l in tlu* 
hands ol his sons as his 
vassals. In otlier direc- 
tions he showed that thi‘ 
Hajisburg lust of t('rritoi\' 
was by no means appeased, 
lb' took upon himselt the 
claims to Meissen, which 
.\dolf had bought, and 
attempt(‘d also to appro- 
priate Holland, Zeeland, 
and Frisia uj)on th(‘ deatli 


When the Swabian count, Rudolf of Hapsburg, was elected Emperor of Germany, of lo('al rulel', jolui 1 ., 

in 127:5, the country was the scene of many disorders, a^id these he at once pro- . ^ . lu'rc llOW CV'cr lu' 

t ceded to suppress. By defeating and killing Ottokar, the powerful Bohemian i i • i ’ * iJi- ' in 

king who held Austria, Styria, Carinthia and Carniola, he laid the foundation of waS obliged to 1 CllI (‘ 111 

tlie future greatness of the famous house of Hapsburg. Rudolf died in 121)1. t;i\'(jur of tllC Ilailiaultt'l , 


the jiroinised co-operation of himself and 
die (R'rnian chivalry against France, 
riiis proceeding w’as highly questionable, 
and was also an enterprise beyond his 
powt'rs, as ho w'as wanting in that calm, 
‘ lear strength of calculatifin which had 
dKtinguished Rudolf T. 

Meanw’hilc, Adolf was opposed, not only 
h\’ the Wettins, whom he was attempt- 
ing to ojipress, but also by Albert of 


John 11 . of Avesnes, who derived a here- 
ditary right from the female line ol 
succession. 

Rudolf I. had originally and unsuccess- 
fully attempted to burden the towns with 
heavy direct taxation to supply tin; 
royal privy j)urse, but had afterwards 
courted the friendsliip of these mercantile 
republics. Tins latter policy was continueil 
by Adolf, and followed by All)ert, who 
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abolisliod, in favour ol llu- towns, in i2gcS, 
all the territorial ciistoins-hoiises which 
had been illegally erected since 1245. 
In his relations with the lower nobility 
and the knightly rlass(‘s he followed in 
the stef>s of Atlolf, whom he luul over- 
thrown. Thus tli(‘ jealousy entertained 
by the electors towards the crown, which, 
with the help of the other 
r*'n J*»*^*** or(l(‘rs, si'cined likely to recover 
. j.. its position, liecaiiK' sti'adily 
* a('centuat( d. until the (krisioii 

could no longer l)e j)ostponed. 

.'\s usual. th(‘ three* RhiiK* Archbishops of 
'Freves, Main/, and ('ologiii*. logeth(‘i with 
the Wiltelsbach ('ounl Palatiui', Kudolt the 
Stammerer, asserted the* eh'ctoral ])owei 
against the ciown and the llapsburgs. 
Hrandeiiburg, Saxony and Itoheiuia clung 
tt) that side wliicli iliey ('onsidered most 
inijioitant tor th(‘ir te'iiiloiial position; 
during the various eK'ctions tlu'ir \(des 
W(“r(' simply placeal at tlu* disposal ol one 
or anotiu'r ol th(‘ ehudoral archbishops. 
These loui archbishops now 1 011 Octobei 

l.|th, p)()o, at lleimbaeh, msir l>ingen. 
and (h'j)osed .Mlx'it, but in tin* lollowing 
yesirs he* rajiidly overthrew t lem one alte'i 
aiiotlu'r. 

The king’s re ilions with Idauct' and 
the Poju* wei'e dictated soh'K' by the 
di'sii'e to a\'oi( iiiti'itc'n'iK'e with his 
(leruiau poliew The papal bire'tta ha<l 
lately Ih'cu ( han ed 1 )\' Itonilace \’I 1 I. to 
the' double tiara, denoting the supn iae\’ 
ol the' world. This ambitious successor ot 
(iia^gorv and Innocent opposed the im- 
perialism ol h'rance by advancing those 
|)oidilical claims whii'h had already raisi'd 
the papacy abovi* tin' empire. 'Fhe 
struggle between the su])ieme [lowers in 
('lunch and State now lay lu'tween Rome 
aiul France, as a result of the change in 
tilt' [Political situation. In relert'iice to 
(It'rmany, the pajiacy nt'eded only to com- 
plete the actjuisilions already made. For 
this [uirpose .\lbert. after the end of 1402, 
TK t steadily otleri'd every ojijior- 
Irf t , On April yAh, ly)], 

the Pope received the jiapal conlir- 

mation of his title, which, much 
to histlisgust, hatl hitherto been withheld ; 
he made no ditficulty in declaring that 
both the electoral rights of the prince and 
the military power of the chosen king or 
emperor were subject to the supremacy of 
the Pope as overloisl. These direct con- 
cessions were the greatest triumjdi which 
the hierarchical theory ever gained over 
3()3o 


a generally recognised German govi 
meut. At the same time they implied \ ■ ^ 
little in actual practice, and affected ■ , 
independence claimed by the elector- n, 
greater measure than the power of i;., 
king. Immediately afterwards the Frei, !, 
monarchy pronounced its theories u) i, 
the subject, and the papal sentence 
excommunication w’as followed by V;, 
imprisonment of the Po])e in his ov; 
territory 01 September 7lh, 1404. Id. i,, 
the time of B(»nifare’s successor, PenedN t 
XT, the j)a])acy long continued to lx ,, 
tool in the hands of the French inonaii f . 
and was resident, not in Rome, but ,,t 
Avignon. 

Allx'it had in I ’of) sbeuredthe siiccessh i, 
ot his son Rudolf to Pohemia upon t!,. 
extinction ol the Premvslids. Khn'ol! 
howc'ver, died on uly 4th, 1407, and tlx 
Rohemiaii crown (“11. against the will ..i 
tlu' (ierman king, to Henry of (.'arintliM 
On March 41st, 1407, his gc'ueral, llein\ 
of Xort(*nberg, was deleated at Lucka h\ 
the W’ettins, Idc'dt'ric and Die/mann. Ii 
must, howa'vei’. lx* allowed that the position 
ol Albert was solid and ])owerful. He iniglii 

,,,, have been able to transloiin 
King Who was 1*1 

.. . .. ('li'ctoral crown into a 

Murdered by 1111 .1 

^ . monarchy had he not been 
His Nephew , , 

murden'd. on May ist, 1 ;oS 

by his nej)h('w John, son ol the al)o\r 
mentioiK'd Rudolf, who had demaiitlr l 
his old Hapsburg inlu'ritance, and intei 
])ret(‘d the king’s rehictanc(' as an 
intention to withhold it (“iitin'ly. Asupiai 
the (h'ath of Henry \\, the [)reniatni' 
(h'ath ot this stern and ruthless man 


must be ri'garck'd as a severe loss to tin 
cause ol tlu' (ierman monarchy. 

rj)on th(' (k'ath ol Albert the work I't 
the jiractical Hapsburg politician, tlif 
stri'ugtlK'uingof the monarchy, was hand*' 1 
over to the j)olitical idealism of his sin 
(Tssor, Henry \T 1 . This l)etty count "i 
Luxemburg, born between 1274 and 127I' 
was brought forward as a candidate by he 
brotlu'r Baldwin, who was but twenty-tw" 
years of age, and had just been apj)ointc i 
Archbishop and Fik'ctor of Treves, and b\ 
the Archl)isho]) ol Mainz, Peter of Aspeb 
who was of a Luxemburg family. Hem n 
was successfully elected on November Z/t 
1308, The oppc’isition candidate wn 
('harles of Valois, brother of the I'reiui. 
king, Philip IV. Thus the ambition • 
France, which w'as now determined to In 
hands upon the German crown, was fru ■ 
trated by this means, and the turbuleii' 
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the Rhineland ]:)rinces was abated. 

.uiwhile, however, thougli Henry’s land 

. 1 *. entirely Frankish, early residence, 

hualion, and connections made him 
./jt a Frenchman. 

A true product of Romance civilisation, 
!f^*urv now proceeded to revive the spleii- 
lour of the Romano-German Empire to the 
I nil extent of its historical tlieory, as if 
iln*re bad existed no obstacles or over- 
whelming dilhcnlties in Germany or Italy, 
fh* viewed the position with the eyes of a 
< :ipet rather than an electoral prince. IIis 
( liter prise was favoured 
it the outset by many 
i.u'ts. Though he was 
hnlf a foreigner and 
possessed but little terri- 
tory, he had no great or 
united oi)])osition against 
him m Germany. Neither 
I’ojH‘ Clement V., who 
w.is vle])endent ui)on 
I'l.iiu'i'. nor the French 
king was disinclined to 
leave him unfettered 
within certain limits; it 
was ])ossil)le that lu‘ 
iiiighl l)e useful lor their 
)inrj)()si's, and he might 
.ibo be al)le to organise' 
lor the Pope that great 
linal crusade njion wliicdi 
tile (hiria, untaught by 
iwo ('enturies ol ex per- 
il nee, continued to rely 
lor the iuHilmeiit ol its 
old h()j)es ol univ('rsalism. 

It successful, he might 
I 'l eak the lionds in which 
I'lance had conlined the 
papacy. 

Italy found that after 
h- r liiieratiou Irom Ho- 
hinstautfmi desjjotism, 

1 iv from securing pc'ace, 
he had been involved in 



THE ARCHBISHOP OF 


MAINZ 

This illustration, reprodnc»*<l from the toinh of 
Peter of Aspcit, Archbishop of Mainz, in the 
cathedral of that city, repre.sonts him with the 
three kings whom he crowned Henry VII., 
Lewis the Bavarian, and John of B )he nia. 


the local feuds 
ot the (iuc'lis and Giiibellinc's these 
animosities had’ increasc'd so ra])i(lly 
dial a mediator from ht'vond the Alj)s 
Would be welcome to the (iliil)elliiu s, 
the realisation of hopes which were 
< ither far-reaching or sellish. lAwy (ier- 
Joaii who could see beyond his own imme- 
diate convenience was at once attracti'd by 
du> return to the traditiems of the Hohen- 
"tauften, which still survived among the 
nation, though th(*se feedings were now 
'■'anifested rather as a form of enthusiasm 


than as an effective determination, fn 
Bohemia, wlu're Peter of Asj)c'lt j^ossessed 
loiig-staiuliug c'ouuections, the ('armthian 
had not beam able' to establish himself, and 
in the summer ol i ;i() the crown ot the 
Premxsliels was olfeied to He'iiry’s son 
'_)hn, l)orii in iJe)0, together with the 
king’s daughter IGizahelh ; the offer was 
accepted, and a comj^roinise with the' house 
of Hajvshurg was then facilitated. 

Such were the' ju'ospe'e'ts wdlh whic h the 
T.nxemburger crossc'd the .Mont C'enis and 
a])})oare*el in Lombardy at the e'lul ot 
October, i^^io, ace'om- 
panied by pooo tre)()j)s. 
ddiere, howe'ver, I he same 
theory ot impe'iial su- 
])remacy which gave' its 
character' to the' wliole' 
enteijirise* and proxideel 
it with both moral and 
intelle'ediial s t re n g t h , 
e'Vi'iituallv liaiujic'red and 
elc'strox eel a sueve'ss whiedi 
had al lirst st'eined easw 
lle'iiry rednseal lo ae-e('j)l 
llie* snj)])e)il of the* group 
which stood re-ad\’ to lie*lp 
him. He would not pur- 
e base their homage' at I he' 
])riea‘ o) his hedp. He' 
wishe'd lo 1 ) 1 ' not a par- 
tisan king, blit an all- 
])owe‘rful nu'diatoi*. tin' 
one' and only c'lnperor ol 
pc'ae'e*. H(* thus se'i/.c'd 
the opportunities whii li 
lie loiiud lu'rc' and lln're', 
(hiell\’ among tin' (ihi- 
bclliiies, to attract C'N'eii 
his most distant opj)o- 
ne*nts and to see iirc' t lu'ir 
adlu're'uce', as opj)ortu- 
nity «)l'fert'(l, by lin'iidls’ 
ovc'rtnres and eonee's- 
siems. In this way tin' 
ge'iieral body we-re* thrown into e'oiiliision. 
He' was soon oblige'd to al)anele)n le'stivals 
and toui'pamt'nts for siege* ojic-rations and 
])unitive' courts. 

The' king was also obliged, whedlicT 
in' would or not, to a\'ail himsell ol tin; 
partisan help e/llc're'd in tin' country. 
Tlic calemlating .Ange'vins ot Naples had 
iie-ver found it se^ c'asy to secure' the* 
allegiance* of their inlie'i itance in most 
im})ortant towns in LppeT Italy and 
Renne. 1 Ie*m v’s coronation a^ king ol Lom- 
bardv, on January bth, ijii, was easily 
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and rapidly secured. ITis imperial corona- 
tion by three cardinals in the Lateran on 
June 29th, 1312, was a less brilliant 
affair, as he could not s(‘cnre entrance 
into St. Pet(*r's. Meanwhile, he had now 
recof^nised Naples as his most formidable 
oj)jK)nent, and had bef^mn a war in alliance 
witli the Ara^^onese kinf<, Fred(*ric of 
^ . Sicily. At this point P()])e 

ofKir* interpreted his 

° p* a('tion, not as S(‘Curin/:( his 

position in Tpper Italy, but as 
an att(*mj)t to reviv(i the])(dicyol Manfred 
and ('onradin, and as an o])C‘n breach of 
the f^narantees which Henry had j^iven. 
Possibly (deiiH'nt was ('orrirt in thinking 
that this (Mnj)eror would hav(‘ bt'ConK' a 
second Fiaalei ic 11. in tlieevcMit ol success, 
and would ha\’(‘ (‘xaaitiially left (naanany 
uns(*cured. King IMiilij) oi h'rance was 
naturally no less excited than the* Popca 
Th(‘ Popi‘ and tlu* (‘inperor fought by nuams 
of l(‘gal (‘xjH'its and |)ublicisls. disciis'^ing 
the ('ori’ectiKss ol their res])ect i\'c‘ tlu'ories. 
'I'he imp(‘ri;'l llu'ory, whic h Henry was 
bound to d(‘liiu‘ by the* (‘xigc'iieiis ol 
his j)()sili()n, undoubte'dly shook the* justice* 
ol I'rcaii'h and ])a|)al impc'rialism and 
its r(*('i*nt achie'vemc'iits. A ])()we*rlul 
Heel stalled Irom Italy and began 
th(‘ a|)|)t‘al to arms, with much ju'omise* ol 
suc('e*ss. 'TIk* emp(‘ror himse'll, who had 
l()rnu*d an arme‘d caini) in ojiposition to 
hdon*nce, which was ruled by the (iuelfs 
and Angevins, and constitute'd the central 
point of hostilities in l'})|)er Italy, 
starte*d seiuthward Iroin the laithlul town 
of Fisa. W'hiK* this stale* ol tension 
was ('ont inning, lu* suet umbed to an illne*ss 
on August 24th, 1313,, midway betwe*en 
his Iriends and lo(*s, alter trium])hs and 
disapjH)intnu'nts. 

In (ie*rmany the* Austrian party and that 
of Luxemburg anel Mainz now made* their 
pre'parations for the* eh'ctions. 'hhe'se* 
j)artii*s we‘re too comprehensive to leave 
room for the existence of a third. As the* 
youth of John made* a Bolu*- 


Electing 
A King at 
Frankfort 


mian canelielature im])ossible*, 
for this anel e)ther reasons the 


Bohemian party supported the 
canelielature of the \Vitte*lsbach against 
the Hapsburg. Before the* gate's of the 
election town of F'rankfort in Sachseii- 
hausen, on October loth, 1314, Frederic 
III. the Iniir, of Au. tria, son of Albert I., 
was electe'd by the exiled Henry of Carin- 
thia, representing the Bohemian court, 
and by Saxony, Wittenberg anel Cologne ; 
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but on the following day, on the iLi;t 
bank of the Rhine, Lewis IV., of 1 ']); ,; 
Bavaria, was elected by Mainz, Tie,\ s 
Brandenburg, Saxony-Lauenburg, and i \ 
John of Bohemia. The Hapsburg - 
was jehned against Lewis by his broii;, 
Rudolf (the Stamne er) of the P;,!,,. 
tinate, with whom he had quarrelled. 

Lewis was forthwith o])])osed l)y i}i, 
resistance which had thwarted the Swal m n. 
ambitions of the Hapsburgs sinex* 1!), 
middle e)f tlie thirteenth century — a re sui, 
ance offered by the federal commuiuiK. 
of the Forest Cantons. This o])])()‘-iti(.ii 
became a local war, in which Leopol,!. 
FTedei ic’s brotlier an^l best cham})ion, -11 1- 
ler(‘d the* heavy defeat of Morgarten at tin 
hands of the* Swiss and the peasants <it 
Lri, on November 15th, 1315. Moekm 
Switzerland rightly considers this fedt r.i] 
alliaiK'e, the earliest attested by document-. 
I)(‘tw(*en Lh'i. Schwyz and lJnterw;ildeii. 
on August 1st, I2(U, as the initial d;it-'. 
or, better, tlie )iibik*(* date* of its origin. 
It must be re*me*mb(*rt‘d that luhlicr 
upon this nor upon otlu'r occasions ol tlu- 
kind was tlie're* any proposal to I reak 
away from the* empire. On tin 
contrary, the epie'Stion at isMn 


Resistance 
to Hapsburg 
Supremacy 


wa.s the* maintenance of tli.it 
immeeliate dei)i‘nden('e iipein 
the* (‘iiijiiie* whie'h, in the ca.S(‘ ol Lri. wa*- 
iiielispiitable* ; in olhei we)rels. it wa-- 
resistane'e* or revolt agtiinst the Hap.^biiii; 
sujH’e'inae y. In this struggle* the Innt 
('antons saw, em Mai'edi '2()th. 13,1b, the eoii- 
hrmation ol He*nry \d Fs promise*s ol Juin 
jrel, i3,o<), whiedi l.c*wisol Ba\'aria now con- 
siele*re*el as e‘qually imi)e)rtaiit te) himse ll. 

His war against b're'dedc, which beeaiii> 
a struggle ol skiiinishes and alteanpi'- 
to secure allies was considerably ad 
vance'el, e)n S(*ptember 2Sth, 1322, by tin 
battle e)l Miihlelorf, in wliiedi Freelerie* w.i- 
beaten and taken })rise)ner bt'lbre Leeipold - 
arrixal with fresh loices. It was not .1 
(U‘cisive* battle, as neith(*r party was e)\a : 
thrown. Frederic himself, who was n 
leased from the fortress of Trausnitz !•' 
secure the retirement of Leopold, o 
turned home without accomplishing aii\ 
thing. After a personal interview Lev a 
granted him the rights of co-regency by tk 
treaty of Munich on September 5th. p)-/' 
The situation was not clear until Lc 
])ol(rs death, fin February 28th, 1320 
thenceforward F'rederic remained in ]x a( • 
as the master of his hereditary territoi '. 
with the title of King of the Romans, w hi^ 
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very little more than personal. He Pope John XXIT. in Avii;non. The object 
,l on January 13th, 1330. at stake was to secure the same siibmis- 

W itli the battle of Mtiliklorf begins the sion to the ]'>apacy of the Wit lelsbach, 
.pieinacy of Lewis in (lermanv, al- which hatl Ivtm gained from hhederic’s 
oueh he entirely lost the Tmxemburg father. King Albert I., though John 
Bohemian friendship by his friend- did not feel himself bound to the Haps- 
.;p with Hapsburg. He had already burgs. On October 8th, 1323, this l^)pe 
, Mtly offended John. After the extinc- proceeded to com])lain that though Li'wis 
. n of the Ascanians in Brandenburg in did not ])ossess the papal recognition, lu‘ 
li' . M20, h(‘ had invested the Bohemians had yet assumed the kingdom of Italy, 



LEWIS THE BAVARIAN CROWNED EMPEROR AT ROME 

I- 1^'cted Emperor of Germany in 1:111, Lewis the Bavar?an proceeded to Rome, where he was anointed by a bishoi) 
was not a cardinal-— a strange innovation —and crowned by the capitano of the t^>ty. Lewis quarrellea w>tii pope 
Benedict XII., and was excommunicated for denying papal authority in Germ, any. His stormy caieer ended in l.ll/. 

'ith tlic liefs of Bautzen. Lol)au, am. and invited him to answer jiersoiially for 
baiiienz, but in the spring ol 1323 he had hiscondm t at Avignon 011 July nth, i 3 - 4 - 
I'laei'd his own son Lewis in possession ot I lie king and his legal ad\'iseis weie suj)- 
dial electorate. ])orted in the struggle thus loreed upon 

h or Brandenburg itself the \\ ittelsbach them by a \aduable l)ody ol helpers, the 
^o\ ernment was an interim witli no par- Minorites. In particular, a (aa tain lamdij al 
* B'ular influence upon the ])rospcrityot the setTion of th(‘ hranciscan friars cal.ed 
' ‘Uiitry or the people, but rather tending zealots or “ iratriiaTi, wlio were con- 
im])overishment and internal d.isriiption. demned lor h(*resy (Xoveinbei 22nd, 13^23), 
Hie more Lewis strengthened his position, attacked the papacy, anri not only the 
'he stronger became the opposition of papacy, but all clergy who declined to 
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Lewis 
Crowned nt 
Rome 


endorse an extreme Franciscan doctrine of 
poverty. This sect of friars proceeded to 
offer a bold and clever literary defence, 
criticising the foundations of the papal posi- 
tion and claims. It now made the cause of 
Lewis its own ; and as it was widely spread 
and popular in the towns, it easily per- 
suaded the people to feel no apprehension 
of excommunication or papal in- 
terdict. Lewis, who liad no 
cause for fear respecting the 
attitude of (iermany, appeared 
in Italy and advanced to Rome. He 
was anointed by a bishoj) who was 
not a cardinal — a strange innovation — 
and crowned by the caj)itano of the city 
of Rome, a ('olonna. on January 17th. He 
tlun jmiiniunced the deposition of the 
Pope as a heretic in A])ril, IJ28. No other 
important consequences resulted from this 
Roman journey, which ended disastrously 
in December, i.^2q, aj)art from the new 
impulse* given to Roman animosity by 
im])erial claims and di‘mands. 

'I he action of John, who di(‘d in 15 54, and 
of his successor, Benedict XI L,in (iermany, 
event uidly led to the famous electoral 
conh‘ren('e of Rhens on July T()th, ijj8. 
At this mee'ting the iL'ctors laid down the 
principle that their choice conferred the 
title and ])()wer of king uj)on the successful 
candidate*, as wi*ll eis a ('hiim to the t‘m])ire ; 
that empire and kingdom wen* therefore 
independ.*nt of the j)a})al power, and were 
rat h(*r derived immediately from the grace 
of (iod. These resolutions were accej)ted 
by a diet which met at Frankfort in August 
of the same year. It was then pro[)osed 
to make war on Franc’e in alliance* with 
ICngland, siiu'e the king of France was 
the protec'tor of the j)apacv. King 
lulward 111. ajipeared at ('oblenz on 
August ,^ist and seated hims(*lf on the 
ste|:)s of the throne, upon which the em- 
peror appeared in full imperial splendour. 
Thus a further imj)ulse was given to a 
wider conception of German imperial 
power, and the i)a])al claims to 
control the (ierrnan crown were 
eventually shared in common 
by every order in the empire. 
Lewis might have had an opportunity of 
refounding the j)ower of the crown at this 
moment, had not the efforts of the crown 
been rather directed to territorial acquisi- 
tion. Its subsequent attitude was that 
of feeble conciliation towards France in 
1342, and the (Tiria in 1343, follow’ed by 
illegal infringement upon their privileges. 
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Germany 


John of Bohemia had married his ‘^<11 
John Henry to Margaret Maultasch. ih,. 
daughter and heiress of Henry of Carinllii.i 
and Tyrol ; she was older than her hush.iii,| 
and therefore preferred the empent]\, 
eldest son, Lewis of Brandenburg. '] li,. 
Pope, however, who was an enemy ot 
the Wittelsbachs, would not do them tiu; 
favour of dissolving the earlier marriagr or 
of providing the dispensation necessitahMl 
by the near relationship of the contract mn 
parties ; these acts were therefore perforni( d 
by the emperor himself, who thus siniplv 
superseded the rights undoubtedly belong- 
ing to the spiritual authorities. 

The further extervsion of territory at 
which the Hapsburgs had long hta n 
aiming was secured by the Empeior 
Lewis, upon the death, in 1345, ol 
William, Count of Hainault, the ruler (•! 
Holland and Zeeland. Lewis had marritd 
the sister of Count William, by nanir 
Margaret, as a second wife, and to her as 
liis heiress he transferred the government 
of the vacant imperial fiefs, which were 
then held in trust for her son William. 
The Wittelsbach territory thus extended 
„ from Hainault and Branden 
Po^c Tyrol, and the succession 

^ of a son of L(*wis to the empire 
Clement j.\ r 11 

was therefore inconceivable : 

attempts to turn the electors in his favour 
proved hopeless. The new Po])e, Clement, 
resumed the struggle from Avignon, alter 
1346, with considerable vigour, ('haiies 
of Moravia and Bohemia had been ruline 
in place of his lather, who had gone blind 
in 1340 ; he was the Pope’s personal 
friend, and to do him a favour Prague had 
been maele an archbish()])ric in 1344, ami 
the nietro})olitan intiiience of Mainz tlni'- 
withdrawn from Bohemia and Moravia. 
On April 13th, 134b, Clement soleninb 
banned the Bavarian. Charles came to 
Avignon in ])erson, renounced the electoral 
decrees of Rhens, admitted all pap;il 
demands for supremacy, promised that tie- 
emperor should spend no further time in 
Rome than the single day of coronation, 
and that the Pope should decide all com- 
plications with France, etc. Besides hi- 
great-uncle Baldwin of Treves the electoral 
votes of Mainz, Cologne, and Saxoin 
Wittenberg were secured for Charles, whib 
the votes of the Palatinate and Branden 
burg were refused, as these electors wer< 
under an interdict ; thus Charles wa^ 
proclaimed king on July nth, 134b* *b 
Rhens. Eduard Hevck 
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rivalries of the emperors and the popes 


pHARLES IV. had not been long 
^ recognised as emperor when, in the 
winter of 1347-1348, he made a trium- 
j ihaiit progress through South Germany and 
K'ceived homage in Regensburg, Niirem- 
horg, and even in Ulm, and was favourably 
met by a number of princes. The power- 
tul Wittelsbachs, headed by Lewis of Hran- 
(lonburg and Tyrol, were still bitterly 
liostile to him. At their instigation King 
l^dward III. of England was, in January, 
1348, elected emperor by four electoral 
vdtes. But Charles induced Edward by 
skilful diplomacy to renounce his election, 
and he made at the same time great 
advances in North Germany, in the 
inunediate neighbourhood of Brandenburg, 
a Wittelsbach possession. 

Not unconnected with this was the 
appearance of a man who gave himself 
out as the Waldemar who had been dead 
lor nearly thirty years, and, supported by 
^ . the enemies of Lewis, was 

How Charles u^iiversally acknowledged in 

, the march to be the old lord, 
an mpos or certainly had 

nothing personally to do with the impos- 
ture, naturally took the matter, so favour- 
ahle to him, in a serious light, ordered the 
stranger to be solemnly proclaimed as the 
leal Waldemar by people who had known 
the latter, and gave him the iief of the 
march in return for the concession of 
Niederlausitz. The prospect, at the same 
time, was held out to the dukes of Saxony 
and the counts of Anhalt that they would 
succeed to Waldemar’s land in the event of 
his dying without issue. 

In any case Lewis had lost his support 
in the north ; he could hold his own 
<>nly in Frankfort-on-Odcr. He did. not 
^yish to enter into negotiations with 
f harles. Indeed, he set up a rival candi- 
<late, the energetic Count Gunther von 
'^chwarzburg, a petty lord, known as a 
\aliant warrior. On January 30th, 1349, 
Giinther was chosen emperor on the plain 
before Frankfort by the votes of the 

IK 


electors of Mainz, the Palatinate, Branden- 
burg and Saxony ; a few days afterward 
the town allowed him to make his entry. 
But his following did not increase, and 
Charles made great advances in the 
cmj)ire, especially when in March he 
The Fat Ike daughter of the 

P^^lsgrave, and thus not only 
Emperor* drew the latter over to his side, 
^ but at the same time broke u]) 
the hostile alliance of the Wittelsbachs. 
Since Gunther refused negotiations with 
Charlesj a short struggle for Castel and 
Eltville ensued, from wliich Charles derived 
considerable advantage. 

Before matters came to a decision, 
however, Lewis of Brandenburg himself 
sued for peace, (iunther was abandoned 
by his party, and very soon died at Frank- 
fort, after he had formally relinquished 
his claim to the empire. Charles now 
gained the recognition of the princes by 
making conci'ssions to them. Th(^ electors 
of Mainz, the Palatinate and Brandenburg 
declared iiublicly that they had electi d 
Charles emperor after Giinther's diuatli, 
and he was solemnly crowm'd, together 
with his consort, at Aix-la-Chapelle, by 
Baldwin of Treves. 

In Brandenburg, meantime, fortune had 
favoured the side of Lewis. In a diet at 
Bautzen the princes declared that they 
could not consider the claimant as the 
genuine Waldemar if they were called on 
to swear to it. Chark:s, therefore, enfeoffed 
Lewis the elder once more with the inarch 
as well as with Carinthia and Tyrol, and 
promised to take stejis toward releasing 
him from the ban. Lewis 
Peace an delivered up the insignia of th(5 
Ordy in empire. The renewed ban did 

e mpire little harm. He reconciled 
himself with his neighbours by concessions 
of territory and payments of money, 
and, finally, in 1355, with the counts of 
Anhalt. But he transferred the march 
as a whole to his younger brother, Lewis 
the “ Roman,'' in 1351. Tranquillity and 
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or(l(‘r ngiiin in tin* (‘mpirc. Cliarl(‘s 

was the only and nniversally admitted 
kmj<. 

Charles was doiihtless aided hy an ev’cnt 
which IxjK! on ])olities only ihron^li the 
teelini^s with which it inspired ])rin('(^s and 
statesmen. Toward the end ol 1.J47 there 
hist app(‘ared on the shores of tht‘ Mediter- 
ranean an epidcanic which had n(‘ver y(‘t 
been known in (ierinany. It spiaaid with 
inconceivable rapidity o\'er all Western 
|{urop(‘ and sj)ared very few districts. 
rh(; pestilence! was called 
th(! “ P>lack Death,” and 
men thoiii^ht to (‘xjdain it « 

by ac'cusin^; tin* Jews oi ‘ 

haviiif^ poisomal tlu! wells. 

Althoiif^h Po|)e (deaiKMit, as 
well as till' Pmperor (diaries, 
j<av(! no ('reehaice to tin! ^ 
report, a universal san- 
i^uinary peaseention of tin' L 

(ews followed, ac('nnij)anied I 

by hide'ons acts of (inelly. N J 
d'ln* loss ol lile (auise'd by ® 

tlu‘ jila^MK' cannot now' lx* ^ ^ 

even aj)j)ro\imat(‘ly state'd. 

(loswnn, a monk ot tin* (>on- • > f J:, j 

\'(ai( of Mari(ail>ei\i; in Tyrol, 

(‘onsidia s that hardly asixth W 
part of tin' w'lioN' population ^ ^ 
oil ln‘ ('onnti y sui\ iv(‘d. Of i ^ 

his con\'(ail brethreai only I | 

Iw'o lived thronL^h it, him- f ^ 

Si'll and another. Similar / s 

I'esnlts may ha vi' b(‘i*n lound | d| 
m olln'r districts, h'or yeais I 

alti'iw'ard tin* de'fnaencv in 
j)opiilati()n was not ii'cable. _ 

riie event made' a marked 
impre'Ssion on conti'inpor- » 

aiit's. Since' many pee)pK' Ip 

saw' a elivini' i)\inisiinn'nl in ^ 

this le'rrible* pe'stile'ina*, a 2'^ 

e'onrse' e)l lile' ace’e'pt able* te) EMPEROR 
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cinj)eror hael little to contenel again.s; 
men's minds were fixed on supernatin 
issues. Charles now' wished to be elu 
(‘renvned and consecrated; but Cleineu! 
w'he) hael be'cn bitterly deceiv'od in ! 
})re)t(‘ge'‘, refuscel his reejuest. It W'as oj, ^ 
after Charles, in had taken for ],/ 

third W'ile Anne, daughte'r of Duke Hoi;, 
e)f Schw'eidnitz-Jauer, and after Inneuf-i t 
VI. had mounted the papal throne, th n 
the journey to Home te)ok place in i 
In ke)me great hopes were entertaiiu'd 
^ / the grandson e)f llcn)\ 

' VT I. Rienzi ho])ed te^ i - 

i vive his i)ower by help .,1 
the new emi)ere)r ; bin 
Charle^ g^ave ne) encoiirae^ - 
ment. The title e)f e'lnpci m 
satisfied him. He maredn d 
ove'r the mountains with i 
small retinue, received tlic 
/ crow'll of Lombardy, ami 

^ W'as crow'iied empc'ior .11 
‘ ' Rome. He h'ft the Kti'iii.il 

\ (dty the sariK' day in 

ord('r to return soon n- 
('nninany, laden w'ith lare*' 
sums of money. i^>y tin 
beginning ol July he \va- 
once more al Augsburg 
l^roud of the imi'ciial tnlc. 

A f('W' months later, li<- 
(’iiti'ied Bolu'mia. and snni- 
nioiK'd an impc'rial assenihh' 
f at Xiiremberg, at which tin 
lirst part of the new' slatt 
chartt'r, afterw'ards ('alKtl 
tln‘ (ioldi'ii Bull, was di"- 
. cussed and solemnh’ piib 

^ li^lu'd on January loili 

i d he second and 

shorter ))art was made law 

. in the diet of Midz on 

Decembi'r JSth. I j^t). 1 In 

CHARLES IV. , 1 u ii • n « , 

(lohk'll Ihlll m all essential 


t'ourst' ol hU' acceptab (' to emperor Charles iv. p,.]j .,]] ii 

r,wl W L, n I .4 Charles IV. was not well received as tSsdlliai 

V iO(l S( C nu tl lO l)( me IX'Sl Emperor of Germany by all parties ; and J)()ints ratilied tll(' existlllJ 

nu'ans of propifiating flu- onclition of affairs, airl 

W'la*. Il ol lu'a\('n. Ih'otlu'r- however, induced him to withdraw, only iu isolated S('('tl()n 
hoods w’ei (' toi ni('(l, ('Sj)c'eially in the Nether- decided lor one of Uvo antagoinsii- 
lands, and set Ix’loia' tlieniseU'es the duty ])arties. It w’as tlie foundation-stone o' 
ol mortilying tlic Ixxlyandol doingpenance the (ierman constitution u]) to the pi'ai • 
hy hu'eialing their flesh w'ith scourges m (U Westphalia and still later, and was (-1 
the I ) resell ce ol tlie w'liole pojiulatioii. groat im]Kutance in the development <■ 

lilt' Magellants ’ obtained t'very- constitutional ideas, 
w'liere so many lollow'crs that this new With Poland and Hungary Charles ina<l^ 
mental disease caused tor some time as political arrangements, but with I'raiK > 
miicli cxcitt'incnt m (icrniany as the and w’ith Poj)e Innocent his relations!" 
physical (lisease ot the Black Dt'ath. In came troubled, as he made promist's n 
the strain ol this terrible time the new' both which he could not j)0ssibly fnllil. 
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So, too, the question of the castle and 
iordship of Donaustauf, which Charles had 
i, (juired from the Bishop of Rog.aishnrg, 
.oon led to a bitter struggle with the 
p;ivarian Wittelsbachs. But the glorv 
,,i the Wittelsbachs was passed, and the 
Ifapsburgs in Austria had become the 
i.ading southern power of (lermany, 
iiiuler Duke Albert, wlio died in IP) 58 . His 
.oil Rudolf, son-in-law of the emperor, 
MKUiaged by forgeries of imperial grants 
[o secure to himself and 
his house the rights which 
till' (iolden Bull had con- 
, (‘(led to the electors. 

( harles was obliged hnally 
to make some concessions, 
although he was vc'ry little 
(li>pos(‘d to acknowledge 
tlu“ (daims of Rudolf or to 
agret* to his accpiisition 
ot d'vrol. which Margaret 
Maultasch handed over to 
him in as a gift. 

'I'o settle ])olitical dissen- 
sions he ch()S(‘ hdizalieth. 
ihe (laughter ol the duke ol 
Pomerania, for his lourth 
wite. The marriage took 
phuH' at Cracow in May, 

I ;t) ;. At the begd lining of 
ilu‘ n(‘\t year a full ])i‘ac(‘ 
was ('oncluded with Lcwvis 
ol Hungary and Rudolf ol 
Austria, and a little later 
tollowed the iinjiortaiit 
agi\*ement as to the suc('es- 
Mon between tlu‘ houses of 
laixianburg and Haiislnirg. 

W'lum Innocent \T. died. 

Ill ijt) 2 , without having 
a<( omiilished any great 

0 '^ults as far as his Italian 
oolic'v was ('onct'rned, and 
without luiving advaiu'ed 
Ihi* relorm ol the ('hurch, 

1 rban \k was raised to the 
papal chair in oiaUa* to 
' ontinue tin; (‘fftJi'ts ot hi^ jiredecessor in 
Italy, It now scanned to the iun|)(‘ror 
^ harles a favourable opjiortuiiily to cn- 
i'»rce the return of the Poj)e to Rome. 

1 h(‘ close connection of the papacy w’ith 
!■ ranee implied a danger for the whole* ol 
Western Europe. In tin* eyes of con- 
^‘m]n)raries, who, without exception, 
attached great weight to ext(*rnals, tin* 
'inperial dignity itself was bound to be 
'ajiaired if merely a legate and not the 



A RIVAL EMPEROR 
Count Gtuithor von Schwarzburg was 
set np as a rival miporor to Charles IV. 
in but he Sv.as soon desertnd, and 

his death at Frankfort quickly followeil 


Pope himself performed the ceremony of 
crowning. 

Crban was not opjiosed to tlu' pro- 
pc^sal of leaving Avignon, but could 
only point out to Chark's the (]uite in- 
calculable obstacles in his way. ( harles 
therefore resolved to go himself to Avignon 
in order to remove the dilViculties and t^) 
guide the whole policy of Westt'rn luirojH* 
into another chaniu*!. He entered Avig- 
non at the end of May, Jjt)5, and was 
crowned as king of Bur- 
gundy, thus ])roclaiming 
his insistence* on his right 
and titk*. He then began 
lU'gotiations with the* Pope* 
and tlu* brother of tlu* 
h'ri'iich king about a crusade 
which was inti*nded espe*ci- 
ally to ('le‘ar the* country 
from till* roving nu*r('e*narie‘s 
who live‘d in h'rance*. 

Wlu'ii ('harles lelt Avig- 
non h(* liad imuli* (‘ve*ry 
sort ol arrangement with 
rrbaii about the* re‘moval 
to Ronii*. In the diet of 
hhanktort lu* obtaiiu'd the* 
consi'ut ot the* }>riiu'es to 
an expe'dition to Rome, and 
I ’rban j)i ()mise(l to start in 
the s])ring ol iP)b 7 , and 
in tlu* lirst instaiaa* to lua* 
at X’ite'i bo. I le saik'd, in 
iac't, from Marseille's on 
April goth in an Italian 
shij). took Uj) his residence* 
at X’lte'rbo, and enten'd 
Rome on ( )('tobe‘r ibth. 

P)Ut the ])rej)arat ions for 
war ill (k'rmanv ui(‘t with 
obstacles. Sickness and 
lamine (k*la\'ed the asse'in- 
bling ol the* army so that 
t h(* e‘m|)eror ehd not appe'ar 
in Italy be*lore* May, igbS. 
'I'lie w'ar with P>ernabo de 
, 1 . ( .ttH.i . .1 \hse'onti ol Milan was un- 
su('ce*sslul, so that a peae'e* was ce)ne'hlele*d 
by the enel ol August, ( harles, how(*ve*r, 
mare'he*d e)n w'ith onlv a le*w teillowc'rs, hael 
a mee*ting with I’rb.an in Viterbo, and both 
made their entry into Ronu*. 'I he* e*mperor 
staved this time* two months in the; city. 
During this })e‘rio(l his cejiisort I^Jizabeth 
was crown(*d empress. He* lound many 
frc'sh e'omj)licat ions on his way back, 
es])ecially with the Milaiu.'se*, who had 
broken the; ])eace. He* had also forfeited 
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the friendship of Urban long before he 
reappeared in Germany in August, 1369. 
For the Pope did not ^\nd in Rome what 
he wished, and in 1370 returned once more 
to Avignon, where he died in December 
of that year. His successor was Gregory 
XL, nej)hew of Clement VI., a learned 
man, who was regarded as an especial 
friend of Charles. The good 
Charles ^ understanding between Charles 

atrimoAial princes had termi- 

° nated even before the expedi- 

tion to Rome. His matrimonial policy 
made it only too clear how lie hoped to 
enrich his family. In any case the rival 
])rincely families saw their hopes deceived. 
There could be no doubt now that ('harles’s 
fervent wish would be to secure the royal 
crown for his son Wenceslaus, or Wenzel, 
who was betrothed to the Hungarian 
])rinc(!ss Klizabeth — -a splen.lid ])ros])ect, 
which would have raised the laixemburgs 
high above all otluT ])rincely housc^s. 

(diaries, on his ndurn home from Italy, 
saw liimsidf confronted by a confederacy 
to which the ('ount Palatine RuiHTt, the 
lhavarian Wittelsbachs, Poland, and Hun- 
gary belonged. From this a tlanger 
tliri'ateiu'd him in tli(‘(‘astof his dominions, 
csiiecially because the march of l^randeii- 
burg, which was jiawned to him, no longer 
afforded any real su])])ort. Fortunatidy 
for him, ("asimir of Poland, whose realm 
was- now united with Hungary, died at 
this time ; so, too, did (ierkuh of Mainz, 
and the emjieror succeeded through ])a])al 
favour in elevating to the imjiortant 
e])iscopal throne one of his relations, 
the bisho]) of Strassburg, a man of no 
indejkmdence of charai ter. 

Now, however, a new cjuarrel about the 
march of Brandenburg broke out. At the 
beginning of the year 1371 Otto declared 
his ne|)hew Frederic to be his heir in 
the march, and thus iirejudiced CFarles’s 
claims to inherit. War, therefore, began. 
On the side of the Wittelsbachs Pilgrim of 
Salzburg and Lewis of Hungary 

fought together against their 

Fight for . ^ . 

^ . inconvenient neiglibour. But 

erri ory came of it except 

])lundcring and devastation. An armistice 
was concluded in October, . 1371, at 
Pirna ; and shortly afterwards the king 
of Hungary, engrossed with the coming war 
against Venice, with Irew from the alliance. 
At the same time Charles’s second son, 
Sjgismund, was betrothed to Lewis’s 
daughter. The Wittelsbachs now stood 
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alone. Soon after the expiry of the armi.- 
tice, in the summer of 1373, an agreenina 
was entered into at Fiirstenwalde, by win- h 
Otto and Frederic renounced all ckniii 
to the march, and received from Char! . 
in all the very considerable sum of 500,0 , 
golden florins. The imperial cities mu^T. 
indeed, have made gigantic efforts in 
order to raise this money. 

Although Charles had not yet reacli^ d 
his sixtieth year; he now thought earnest U 
of the future of his empire and Iin 
dynasty. His fondest wish, that of seeing 
his eldest son Wenzel elected Gernmn 
emjieror, was still to be realised, knt 
could be so only if tl^e adroit father todk 
the appropriate steps during his uw n 
lifetime. Moreover, the opportunity 

now presented, when for the first time an 
election could be carried out strict Iv 
according to the provisions of the (hikhni 
Ihill. It was, indeed, a costly task to win 
over the three spiritual electors. But h\ 
October, 1374, Rupert, tlu- 

count ])akitine, was secured, and at tlu' 
beginning of the year 1375 Charles had 
all the votes for himself, for this time tin- 
V * election of the emi)eror was to 

TK^ be unanimous. The actual 

. (lective ])roceedings had to hr 

^ ])ostponed until Wenzel, had 

coin])let(*d his fifteenth year, and tlni^ 
attained his majority. 

WluMi Pope Gregory heard of tlir 
intend(‘d election, he w’as astouiukd. 
but could not by all his threats prodin r 
any alteration in the adopted j)io- 
])osal. Without the papal sanction tlir 
election of Wenzel w'as settled on Jiiiir 
1st, 1370, and was solemnly confirimd 
on June loth, in the sacristy <>1 
St. Bartholomew’s, at Frankfort. Tlir 
coronation followed on July 6th, at Ai\ 
la-Chapelle. Po]:)e Gregory refused ki^ 
consent, but was finally satisfied wlu 11 
the em])eror, in a document dated back 
before the election, asked for his approval. 

W'Tnzel \vas now lawful emperoi. 
together with his father. But the im- 
perial cities of the south had a dread <1 
new mortgages — naturally enough aft' : 
their experiences so far — for Wcnzel - 
election cost much money. Fourtec ’i 
imperial cities of Swabia formed a leagu' 
even before the coronation against “ a-l 
who oppressed them with taxation (' 
mortgage.” The town of Ulm took tl 
lead. Charles advanced with an arnc. 
up to its walls, but could effect nothim. 
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(Htl marched back again. Other towns 
incd in the league. Count Ulrich of 
W iirtemberg was killed at Reutlingen in 
: ;~3. Soon afterwards Wenzel, who 
lu-anwhile had become vice-regent of the 
nipire, was compelled to promise the cities, 
the Peace of Rotenburg, that he would 
;,tt pawn them. 

The emperor had meanwhile journeyed 
.* the court of King Charles V. at Paris, 
.11(1 liad prevented the threatening alliance 
,{ the king’s second son, Louis of Orleans, 
\ ith Mary of Hungary, but was forced in 
rtiirn to confer on the dauphin the 
icariate of the empire over Burgundy, 


devastations this fault had many 
compensations. 

The policy of the young Kmi)eror 
Wenzel showed itself in his first public 
act when he declared himself a supporter 
of Pope Urban VI. The ])riiices supported 
him ; so did Lewis of Hungary. Only 
Adolphus of Nassau, who was still at 
enmity with Lewis of Meissen about tlu‘ 
archbishopric of Mainz, declared himself 
the friend of the Pope of Avignon, 
Clement Vll. The unity of (lermauy was 
thus destroyed, and (dement soon found 
other friends as W(‘ll. Hut the other 
electors on the Rhine, namely, C.ologiu', 





THE BROTHERS OF THE CROSS DOING PENANCE FOR THE BLACK DEATH 
The Brothers of the Cross, or 'Flagellants, appeared tow.ards the end of the summer of l.’nii in the Nctherland towns, 
especially Doornik, and "in the market-place did penance by scourging their bodies in order to free the world from the 
plague of the Black Death, or pestilence. As shown in the illustration, the Brothers m.arched barefoot ; their bared 
hacks were covered merely by a short cloak, while they held in their h.ands the scourges, the marks of which were to be 
seen oil their backs. Their headgear was the hat with the cross, and thus they got their name. Brothers of the Cross. 

I'rdiii the riireniLle of IJ Musis lu th«' Lilir.iry ;ii IJriisscI*; 


'•nd thus to rcnotince the imperial 
sovereignty in this district. Soon after his 
n turn, Charles fell a victim to fever at 
Prague, on November 29th, 1378. His 
leigri marks a turning i)oint in German 
liistory. He was the founder of the 
buxemburg dynasty, and through skilful 
diplomacy left the cmiiire in a more 
dignified constitutional position than he 
bad found it. His reputation among his 
‘ »erman contemporaries, and in later 
Hmes, has suffered chiefly from the fact 
diat he regarded every political step* as a 
buancial operation, and in an un knightly 
lashion avoided the fierce contest of the 
battlefield. But in the age of wars and 


Troves, and the l^alatinate, could iU)l 
countenance tlie dissensi'm aliout Miiinz, 
and at the beginning ol i pSo ronelndtHl 
a l(*ague at Obei wt'sel against all adherents 
of Po|)e (dement. By this, f)f course, 
Aclolj)hus was ])rima]ily intc'uded. 'J'he 
latter, when tlu; aiThliishojiric of Mainz 
was assured him, while L(‘wis was com- 
pensated witli Magdeburg, returned to 
Cblian. The electors had attained their 
object witlunit the Iiel]) f)f tin; emperor, 
and they suspected his pfilicy, sincti he 
ap])cared so little in the empire, and always 
stayed in his hereditary d(;minions. 
Indeed, the chief efforts of Wenzel 
were directed toward the maintenance of 
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friendly relations with Hungary and 
Austria. He therefore abandoned any 
idea of armed conflict with Leo])old of 
Austria, who openly sided with the 
Avignon Pope, although his partisanship 
caused a miniature schism in the bishop- 
rics of Strassburg, Basic, and Constance. 
The espousal of Urban’s cause by 
p I* k IT* (iermany was mainly based 
on the opposition to France, 

Wea. German 

rincess tained with tin; Frencli royal 
house tlic good relations which his father 
had |)romoted. In (U'votion to the Roman 
Pope, (iermany agreed with Juigland, 
which hoj)ed by means of j)apal su])])ort 
to gain advantages in Frame'. Wenzel 
cemented the frii'iidship with England by 
giving his sister Anne in marriage to King 
Richard 11., and at the same tiim' lu' 
skilfully avoid('d any brc'ach with h'rance. 

The favoiirabU; la'lations of lh(‘ (iermaii 
king to Urban had fmm the tirst made a 
jouriK'y to Rome, in order to obtain the 
imj)erial ('rown, appear as a desirable 
object, 'rhere were, imh'cd, no difliculti(‘s 
in the way, and both Pop(‘ and luipx'i'or 
would hav(' (U‘ri\'ed irom it an unmistak- 
able accession ol power. Tlu* jounu'y ovc'i* 
th(i Alps had been planned for th(‘ s|>ringof 
wIk'II dynastic polic'y put obstacU'S 
in the way. dhere was a jirospect of 
gaining Luxemburg. 

la'wis of Hungary had dii’d in 
In th(' last yi'ar ol his lih* hv had won 
Naph's, and thus (‘iilarged the extent of 
liis authority. No one ol his daughters 
was y(‘t married ; but vSigismund, as 
prospective son-in-law, was already living 
in Poland, a country unaccustomed to the 
Hungarian rule, in ordi'r to gain friends 
for himself there. Mary, Sigismund’s 
betrothed wife, was elected yueeii of 
Hungary ; but in Poland the ]XM)j)le did 
not wish for her — .at any rale, they wanted 
another daughter of Lewis. In October, 
138^ Hedwig, a girl of thirteen years of 
age, was actually crowned at 
Cracow, and the still pagan 
(irand Duke Jagiello of Lithu- 
ania became her husband. But 
Sigismundsucceeded, through his stubborn- 
ness and skill, in j)rocuring for himself the 
crown of Hungary by the end of March, 

Up to this, Wenzel had been variously 
occupied, but his natural disposition 
to inactivity became more and more 
evident. His continued absence caused 


The Girl 
Queen 
of Poland 


dissatisfaction in the empire. Hfs nearo'^t 
relatives, especially Jobst of Moravi.i. 
intrigued against him in every way, an ! 
in Bohemia, his own home, the lor(U 
rose against his rule. The victim of 
supposed conspiracy was the Archbishuj, 
of Prague, with his official and hi^ 
vicar-general, Nepomuk. The Bohemian 
nobility now foimd a leader in Jobst, who 
had quarrelled with his brother Prokoj). 

Jobst, in conjunction with vSigismund. 
Albert of Austria, and the Margrave William 
of Meissen, ])ursued a policy of hostilit\ 
against the king, and finally, in May, 13(14, 
brought Wenzel prisoner to PragiU'. 
Since a movement was made in the em- 
])ire to liber, ate the king, he was set fn r 
in August. Jobst, in his turn, was made 
])risoner, but he also was released. War 
raged in Bohemia, and Albert of Austria, 
during the confusion, aspired to (In 
vicariate of the em])ire, in fact to the crown 


Sigismund's 
Ambitions 
in Germany 


its(‘lf. Fortunately, he died soon. 

Wi'iizi'l and Sigismund concluded, in 
March, ijqh, a compact as to the sm - 
C(‘ssion. Sigismund became vicar of the 
em})ire, anti now aimed at the (iermaii 
('rown. His position was not 
indt'cd favourable at llie 
moment. An army collected 
from all Kuroj)e under his com- 
mand was dt'ft'ated at Nicoj)oIis by the 
Sultan Bajazet 11. Hungary also thrt'al 
(‘lied to be lost to him aftt'r Mar\S 
(h'ath. Jobst made jx'ace with WVn/il 
m I and received from Sigismund’s 
lornu'r domains a conqx'nsation in tin* 
march ot Brandenburg. 

W'en/el still longed lor formal in 
vestiture as eiiqieror, and Boniface IX., 
Urban’s successor, would gladly have 
welcomed him to Rome. But his position 
in (iermany at the same time became inon' 
and more precarious. He had never been 
in the emjiire since 1387, and alliances ot 
the knights and the towns continuall\ 
(lis(|uieted the land. The cities cspcciall> 
had cause to feel the evils entailed by 
the absence of the sovereign, and, not- 
withstanding all the appeals of the elector-, 
Wenzel kejit away from the empire. 

Fresh disorders had broken out owing to 
the vacancy in the archdiocese of Mainz, 
from which finally John of Nassau 
emerged as archbishop. Before this th< 
palsgrave and the two other spiritual 
electors had convened a diet at Frankfort 
for May 13th, 1397. was an un- 

precedented step ; but the indifference 
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M the emperor to his duty made such occasion of a meeting of the princes in 
L ])ruceeding seem necessary. Wenzel May, when a compact against the towns 
iKid. it is true, summoned an imperial was concluded, John, Archbishop of Mainz, 
,{^sembly at Nuremberg ; but when he attached new memlxn's to the Rhenish 
heard of the electoral diet he unwisely Confederation, which was clearly formed 
ibandoned his own. At Frankfort, with against the sovereign. 

I he assent of numerous princes and towns. Everywhere, then, similar dissatisfac- 
.1 vicar of the empire was demandetl from tion with Wenzel ju-evaiU'd. Tlu' charges 
WVnzel, and a regency of i)rinces was brought against him were 

proposed in the event of his absence. JT**! , % neglect of the realm, especially 
Ihe question of the schism was also ^ through his long absence 
discussed. Complaints as to the govern- ** ** *** he liimself by the nomina- 

nieiit were sent to Wenzel. Great excite- tion of Sigismund to the vicariate of 
iiiciit was caused at Prague by the the emj)iri' had admit tc'd his derelii- 
iidings of the proceedings in Frankfort ; tion of diilv - and waste of the crown 
hut nothing hai)pene(l at the moment. lands, with special reference to the loss 
Wenzel did not appear in Nuremberg of Milan. In this latter case, it was 
before' September, and by issuing a “ Public a question of sacrilicing a ])oss(‘s- 
Peace ” showed that he was in a ])osi- sion which could no longer be held, just 
lion to conduct the affairs of govern- as formc'rly under (diaries IV. in the case 
iiu'iit himself. During the course of pro- of the surrender of Arli's. ddie alleged 
( I'cdings at Frankfort the electors laid reasons were very weak in so far that tlu' 
bclore th('em])eror, at his own wish, further real h‘eling of all, namelw that the royal 
» omplaints. The (piestion of the ( hurch power was being used ex('lusively for 
^lood in the foreground, and, closely con- the aggrandisement of the Luxemburg 
ii('(d('d with that, the policy towards dominions, rc'inained actually unexj)ress(‘d. 
b'rance. The opinion was growing that the Intcuest in tlu‘ empiri' may have inlluenci‘d 
Po es who many; otlu'is (crtainly thought of ob- 

WouId^Not easily elfe^ded taining the crown for tlK'insi'lves. Jhit 

Abdicate ^ ** cession ” — that is to say, all the princ(.'s considi'red that in any cas(‘ 

by the resignation of both no great loss lould lu' sustaiiu’d by an 
popes. Henedicl XI 11 . was elected at Avig- alti'ration. 

non, in 1394, on the express condition that Wenzel naturall\' luxird of these' pro- 
lie would resign his title to secure unity, ct'cclings, and wislied to conu' into tlui 
I he object of the French policy was now to tunpire anti hold a dit'l ; but tlu' eh'clors 
persuade the followers of the Roman Poj)e, no longer asst'Uted to his proj)osal. On 
noniface, to make him resign in turn. In the contrary, the thought was already 
March, 1398, Wenzt'l met Charles VI. at expressed in September, 13<)(), by many 
Kheims. The outcome of the mt'eting princes, that a iU‘W king should be tdt.'ctial ; 
was only an exhortation to both Poj)es (dearly, however, no out' wisht'd an 
to abdicate, naturally without result, elector to be king. Not until 1400 were 
WVnzel stood by Donitace. France itself the electors of Saxony and the Palatinate 
opposed Benedict; even the cardinals received at Frankfort among tlu' candi- 
lebelled against him, and a long siege dates. W'heii Pope Boniface had been 
ot the papal fortress at Avignon began. informed of the j)roposed new election, a 

Wenzel, on his return from l^heinis, meeting ot tht^ j)rinces and towns was 
toiind the old disorders in Bohemia ; the summoned for the end of May at Frank- 
buarrel in the royal family still lasted. fort, and many visitors put in 

Ihis time he did not omit the appoint- ap|)earance. An agreement 

mint of an imperial administrator. But ^ already bt^tai madt', as 

the empire was not benefited at all by person of the new 

this step. The electors of Mainz and king, Rupert of the Palatinate, when 
the Palatinate, who found the position on June 4th, Wenzel, who on his part 
of affairs obviously most irksome, looked had forbidden any resolutions as t(3 
1or some remedy, and bound themselves tanpire and (diiirch to bt^ passed during 
with the elector of ('ologne at Boppard in his absence, was earnestly retpu'sted to 
Aj)ril, 1339, lo ^ common policy in all appear at Oberlalmstt'in on August nth ; 
‘Gutters of Church and empire, with the otherwise the electors would considt'r 
'o/c exception of electing the king. On the themselves released Irom the oath which 

3 b 3 i 
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they had taken to him. Wenzel did 
not come. On the day fixed the four 
Rhenish electors appeared at Obcrlahn- 
stein ; Rupert's election was settled, and 
he swore to serve the empire loyally. 
His election was publicly announced 
on August 20th, 1400, and was ratified 
next day on the Kdnigsstuhl in Rhens. 

The deposition of Wenzel, 
I ^ilthough a benefit for the cm- 

oses IS constitutionally 

justified. The most weighty 
of tlie accusations brought against him 
was that he had alienated parts of the 
imperial dominions, and had done so for 
bas(^ lucn; when he elevated Galeazzo 
de Visconti to be Duke of Milan and Count 
of I^ivia. Tlie new emj)eror had a wide 
field of oj)erations before him. Without 
doubt, great expectations were entertained 
of liirn, and at any rate he had the point 
in his favour that he had not begun by 
buying tlie vot(‘S of tli(‘ electors by a 
shameful traffic in crown lands. 

Wenzel was infuriated at his dej)osition, 
but did not venture on any action or 
any (l(*feiu'e of his rights by the* sword. 
On Oc tober 25th Rupert of the Ikilatinate 
mad(* his stab' (mtry into Frankfort as 
(i(‘rnian king. OtluM* towns had already 
joiiu'd his cause. Since' Aix-la-ChapeMe 
did not ojK^n its gates, tlu' coronation took 
]>la('e at ('ologne on hLj)iphany, 1401. 

The crown was now accpiired, but the 
difficulty was to ke('j) it. 'fhe war against 
Roheinia had begun before France, Italy, 
and tlu' Foih' were won over. In France 
Ru j)ert lound a friend in Philip of Burgundy, 
while Louis of Orleans supported Wenzel, 
as did his ('K'rman ally, the brave William 
of (iuelders. Henry IV. of England 
hoped to sc'cure th(' friendship of Rupert 
through tics of kinship, and therefore 
promoted the marriage of Ru|)crt’s son 
with his daughter J^lanche. Rupert had 
also to obtain the recognition of the Pope ; 
in fea't, he hoped soon to gain the imperial 
XI crown. Boniface, far too en- 
_ * grossed to b(' able to interfere in 

Emperor & .^lYairs, did not refuse to 

tiis r riends • . , 1 

recognise the new emperor, and 

tried only to make sure of his help in the 
Italian j)olicy. The conditions were : 
opjK)siti(m to the counter-papacy, an im- 
mediate I'XjH'dition to Rome for corona- 
tion, and political severance from France. 

The emperor improved his position by 
making a progress through the empire. 
The important city of Nuremberg opened 


its gates to him, and in May, 1401, tl, 
first diet met there. Rapid preparatim; 
for the expedition to Rome seemed deni- 
able, as Florence offered 200,000 floiii 
in gold if he would come that very ytM! 
and begin the war for the recovery -t 
Milan. The details of the imperial coron.-- 
tion were to have been discussed in Nurem- 
berg ; but since the attendance was in., 
small, the matter was put off to a new fli- 1 
at M?-inz. 

Rupert could now have shuiuhl 
Germany. There were no further hostilitu s 
to be feared from Wen/x'l, Sigismund luid 
been made jnisoner by the Hungaiiim 
nobility, and in Hungary the election nt 
a new king was contemj)lated. Jobsf 
again believed that under these circimc 
stances he had a favourable opportunit\’ tn 
gain the crown of Bohemia and rcnewi d 
the agiXH'ment, which had never been en- 
tirely dissolved, with the Bohemian nobles. 

A truce was arranged in July betwei n 
Wenzel and Rupert at Amberg, when 
the new king formulated his demaiui", 
but without producing any effect upon 
the old sovereign. At the beginning of 
^ , July tlie expedition to Ronu' lor 

ermany s coronation was discussed 
at Mainz. The Austrians, in 

return for a large sum 

100,000 ducats - allowed a passage through 
their country and over the Brenner, and 
the dejiarture of the army from Augsbuig 
was })lanncd for September 8th, 1401. 
There was, however, a want of mone\ . 
and Florence did not wish to pay until 
the sovereign was in Italy. Wenzel, also, 
now returned an answer, but not such a-^ 
Ru])ert had hoped. He consented b* 

abandon his claim to the kingdom 

in favour of Rupert, but wished to 
become emperor himself. Bcsidi;s thm, 
his daughter Elizabeth was to mari\ 
Rupert’s son, Hans, and in return for sonn- 
supjxirt in holding Bohemia, a small 
cession of territory was planned. Rupert 
wanted a complete resignation of all claim'- 
by his rival, whose position soon becani' 
very favourable. 

Notwithstanding the distress in tin* 
empire, of which his son Lewis was t<' 
be regent, Rupert prepared to start from 
Augsburg with an army of some i5,oo<! 
horsemen. But since no money wa- 
forthcoming, 5,000 horsemen had to b« 
at once disbanded. An advance wa- 
slowly made to Trient, the proposed 
starting-point of the campaign against 
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(.alcazzo of Milan. Small rcinforce- 
came from Italy ; the money difli- 
! allies increased, since Florence had for 
tin' moment sent only 55,000 ducats, to 
Aliich another sum of 55,000 ducats — and 
, aly a small part in cash — was added in 
(iic middle of October. The war took an 
unfavourable turn, since they failed to 
t ike Brescia between October 21st and 
1 h tober 25th. Most of the (ierman 
i-iinces — Archbishop Frederic of Cologne, 
( ount Frederic of Mors, Duke Leopold 
IW of Austria — now returned liome. 
jxujx'rt, under stress of circumstances, 
dismissed the greater part of his army, 
hut himself waited on, and, on November 
I Sill, appeared with 400 horsemen in 
Ikuiua, still, of course, without moiK'y. 

There was little inclination in Flonuice 
to pay the rest of the 90,000 ducats when 
the advance against Galeazzo had becui 
entirely unsuccessful. Negotiations were 
still j)ending with the Pope as to the terms 
and the form of the rec(»gnition. Florence 
tinally paid at the end of 140T, or the 
l)(\ginning of 1402, 65,000 ducats more — 
.}4,ooo in specie, 21,000 in j)ay for mer- 
, cenaries. Ihit the little liand 

uper.s loyal followers round the 

r .... king daily diminislu‘(l. And so 
E,ped.Uo« he remained after D.remher 
nth in Venice without any prospect of 
M'l'ing Rome, for Boniface dc'clared mn- 
phatically that the c{)ronalion could tak(‘ 
place only if the war against (ialeazzo was 
\igorousIy prosecuted, whether by the 
hclj) of Venice or through royal inerce- 
iniies. This result was unattainable, for 
money was wanting. The king and his 
tnllowers borrowed what they could, but 
that was soon spent. After a second stay 
in Padua, fnnn January 29th to the middle 
of April, he went back to (iermaiiy through 
hriiili. On May ist, 1402, Ru|)crt was 
again in Munich, and one of the most 
< alamitous expeditions to Rome that had 
rver been attempted, was thus terminated. 

The state of. affairs in (Germany was 
o(|ually gloomy. There was a want of 
money, and nothing was less likely than 
a general acknowledgment of the king. 

I he Luxemburgs, above all, persisted in 
their refusal, although Sigismund, released 
irom captivity, took his I)rother Wenzel 
[nisoner and conveyed him to Vienna. 
1 he latter escaped towards the end of 
1403, and his sovereignty in Bohemia was 
tgain established, while in all parts of the 
empire feuds raged, and the negotiations 


with other countries about the Church 
question had not yet borne any fruit. 

A change in the international relations 
was introduced by the death of Giovanni 
Galeazzo of Milan. He had, after the 
murder of Bernabo Visconti in 1385, be- 
come tile head of the seigniories, and had 
bought from Wenzel the title of duke anti 
Welcome Position as prince of theem- 
oAth of for a larp sum 

GaUazzo ‘ Tl'- 

extended his power over Pisa 

and Sienna, and had become a formidable 
opjKinenl of the town of Florence, which 
for its ])art sup])orted the electors in 
their action against Wenzel, in order to 
shake Galeazf.o's position by the fall of his 
patron. This plan miscarried ; for (iale- 
azzo was too shrewd a diplomatist, and 
so his death on Septembt'r 3rd, 1402, was 
all th(‘ more welcome to the rcjiublic. 

'File Pope at once entered into relations 
with Flfirence, and began war against the 
infant children of tlu‘ Duke of Milan. He 
would, indeed, at this moment have been 
glad to see Riijierl in Italy evam with the 
reward of the imperial crown, and theri'- 
fore held out to him. in the evimt of his 
marching imiiK'diately to Rome, the ])ro- 
sp(‘ct of a('knowl(‘dgment .and coronation 
as King of It.ily by a cardinal at Padua. 

In ndiirn, of coiirsig the king was to 
proinis(‘ to lake ]>.art with I'lonaice in the 
struggk' against Milan, and to n'pn'sent 
the inteiX'Sts of Ivome against Avignon 
and PTance. W'heii Rupert answered in the 
S|)ring, 1403), he demanded an immedi.att* 
ai'kiiowhalgnumt ; tlu' ik'w (wpedition to 
Italy was, he said, im|)ossil)le lor the time 
l)eing. l^onihice, who now su])port(‘d 
Ladislaus as rival king to Sigismund in 
Hungary, Ikm ame anxious, siiu'e just then 
Ikmedict XIII. had again been acknow- 
ledgetl by b'rance as lawful Pope. He was 
bound at all hazards to secure Rupert for 
his sid(', and therefore on October ist, 
1403, formally j)roclaimed his ap])roval 
of Rujierl, together with a 
fth Wcuizel’s de- 

® ^ ])osition. For the coming 

mperor p, Rome he granted 

the king two tithes of the (ierman Lliurch. 
Rupert did indeed seriously meditate the 
jouriKjy to Italy both in 1404 and again in 
March, 1405, but it was not carried out. 
His want of money did not allow him to 
put such desires into action ; it rather 
drove him to oppress his previous suj)- 
porters, the towns, whose hostility he thus 
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incurred. John of Mainz, who had 

formerly snp])orted the king, joined Hie 
ranks of the discontented in the empire. 
The result was a confederation for five years 
between seven t(!(‘n Swaliian imperial towns. 
Baden, VViirtemberg, and tlu* bishojis of 
Strassburg and Mainz. A l(‘ague was 

formed at Marba<‘lj in 1405, wliich was 
nominally aimed at all who 

League jnjnre them i lieir 

**^*1??' lib( les and rights. 'Ihe point 
* of it was really opiiosition to 

the king, although he was informed of the 
pro(‘eedings, and aski‘d lor his jirotection. 
He himsell was dear on th(' matter, and 
wishe(l in consc iousness of his innocence to 
delend himself against the; inijilied re- 
proach in a diet ; but the conledin'ates 
did not allow that, 'flu^ Archbishoj) of 
Cologne, lornnrly Rnpi'ii’s friend, was 
still desirous of mediating, and at last 
gained his obji'ct in 1407. I 1 h‘ ('onl(‘dera- 
tion indeed nmiained nndissolved, but 
without an\' spec ial importances 

d'lic’ king Ic'arned a lesson Irom what had 
hapjienc'd, and was c ant ions in the' intnre* 
not to ask the states lor ju'cnniary siij)- 
port. Without any assistance*, he* a.t last 
ac'hic‘Ved some small snc cc'ssc's. I'lie town 
of Kotenbnrg, whic h had tormc‘cl a secret 
alliance* with \\\*nzc'l nnclc’r its c'iu‘rgc‘tic' 
burgomaster. Hc*inri<h 'Toppler, was 
jiunishc'd. Ihc* Duke* of (iiu'ldc'rs joinccl 
Khipert, and the* town ol Ai\-la-('hapc*l!c* 
abandonc’d its rc’sistanc'e, paid (S,ooo 
llorins, and ])rc*parc'cl a statc'ly recep- 
tion lor the* king toward the c'lid ot 
1407. laibec'k also tell to him. 

Shortly before this, Brabant had bc*c*n 
lost to tile* c'm])ire. Anton ot Ihirgundv, 
second son ol Duke Philij), had bc*come heir 
altc'r the* clc'alh of the* Duchc‘ss Joanna. He 
took |)ossession of his country, in sj)ite o! 
ku|)c'rt’s protc'sts, and in so doing enjo\i'd 
the favour of W’enzel, who gave him his 
nic'cc' IClizabeth to wife*. Anton thus 
accpiired the* ]irospect of I lie hereditary 
lands of Luxemburg, and on 
the death of Jobst, in 1411, 
at once took possession of 
Luxemburg. Rupert’s struggle 
against Wenzel was dcuinant, and little 
attention in the eiujiire was paid to either. 
But in the momentous question of the 
council, which now excited Christendom, 
both once more came into opposition. 

'I'he crying distri*ss of Christianity, the 
iinhap])y disjmte about the pontiiicate, 
had already had a marked inlluence on the 
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politics of Western Europe. But as long 
as Rupert wore the German crown with 
little honour, the controversies had become* 
more and more acute. The idea of a 
general council, which the University of 
Paris even in the lifetime of Clement VI L 
had quite timidly ventured to entertain, 
now seemed the only practicable solution. 

With the overthrow of the German 
kingly ])owxu*, wdiich, illuminated by the 
s])lendoiir of the* Roman imperial crown, had 
once rt*j)resented the central point of civi- 
lisation in Western Europe.*, only in faithaiid 
doetiinewas the universal character of the 
Catliolic Church now visible. The rulc ns 
of (iermaiiy, Italy, Enghvnd, and Sj\ain 
wc*re opj)osed to each, and the French 
('hurch c)utstri])])ed all others in import- 
ance. We know how it .succeeded in 
removing the seat of the ])apacy from 
Rome to Avignon, and what efforts tlu* 
I'renc'h crown made, with the support of 
French c ardinals, to assi'i't their ])ow'c*r 
over the head of Christendom after the 
r(*turn of Urban VI. to Italy. Benedict 
XIH. in Avignon, as well as Innocent VI I. , 
tlie successor of Boniface IX., w^ho dic’d in 

I4<>4. in Rome, were forced to 
The Fruits ^ • .1 1 i • r t 

of P at innmisc the electing cardinals 

p. that under certain eircuni- 

iva nes xhvy would abdicate in 

the* cause* ol unity. But neither acted 
according to his jiromiso, although the 
healing c)f tlu* schism was their most 
sinc'(*rc‘ wish. How, indi'cd, c'oiilcl the one 
have* yic*hU*d without the otlu*r ? 'i'he 
h'reneh juilic'y, in fact, which for five* 
years refused ohedienee to Benedict, 
proved itsi*ll cpiite mistaki'ii, so that 
alter May, 140J, he had again to be 
aeknowlecigecl. 

Tile disj)ule had now last(‘d twenty 
years without any end to it l)(*ing visible*, 
and sowed disc'ord in all sections of tlu* 
pojHilation. As in Mainz, so in many 
other bishoprics, a bishop had been 
appointed by botli sides ; even in the* 
vicarages the same spectacle was visible*. 
Each of the two Popes tried to bring over 
the adherents of the other party by 
gracious concessions of every sort. Tlu* 
result was a degrading traffic, with which 
punitive measures, bans and interdicts, 
alternated in appropriate cases. Germany. 
Italy and England as a whole were in 
favour of the Roman Pope ; France, Spain 
and Scotland of the French Pope. A 
college of cardinals supiiorted each of 
them. I'he struggle between the two 
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icprcsentatives of the universal spiritual doctrines of a W'ycliffe and a Huss was 
power was to a large extent only the result only an incident of small importance — 
of the miserable position of the Church in but about the moral regeneration of the 
general. In particular the Curia, since its clergy. The fifteenth century was not 
migration to Avignon, appeared as an able 'to reach this goal. It was only the 
international financial body for the im- mighty shock which the universal Church 
poverishment of the countries, since the experienced in the sixteenth century, 
>ale of j)refcrmcnts and the accumulation when the discussions of questions of 
of benefices for the profit of the papal faith estranged great masses 

treasury were daily occurrences. nations from its 

The ordinary revenues of the papacy bosom, which led to its moral 

were no longer sufficient for the enormous ^ revival at Trent. Benedict 

di'inands of the Avignon court establish- XIII., at Avignon, a Sjxmiard by birth, 
nicnt, to which were added the claims of was an able and learned man, of* strictly 
the French king. It was necessary to jH'ocure moral lih‘, inilexible in his resohi- 
tresh means. In theory, all ecclesiastical tion, and tlu' ki'cnest champion of th(^ 
j)roperty had for centuries been claimed view that the C'hurch was embodii'd 
.IS the property of the Po])e, who in the in the Pope. At Rome, Innocent VII. 
lourteenth century put the theory into had died in iqof), alter only a two years’ 
practice, and began to grant all benehces pontificati' : and the ('ardinals chose for 
as coming from him, and naturally ex- liis successor a grey-haired Venetian, 
])ected some return. At the sanu' time the who took the mune of (iri'gorv XI 1 . 
doctrine of Indiilg('nces was develo])ed. He was a shifty man, and in sjiite of 
and after the end of the fourlc'cnth century his di'clarations to the contrary, (lid not 
the virtiK^s of these com})ositions in s('riously trouble hims('lf to settles the 
discharge of j)enitence, which Ix'canu' a dispute'. He showc^l liimself ap])arently 
never-failing source of ])iolit. were con- lavourable to an ofler of Benedict, that 
- ^ tinuously preaclu'd. At the the two Pojx's should nu'et to arrangt? 

e the ])racti('e began the disputi'. When the Avignon Pope 

and'^Church*^^ of conf(‘rring several benefh'es really came to Sarona, ht' raisi'd all kinds 
on one person, so that his of difficull i(^s. H(‘ removed to Lucca at 

iiK'ome was greatly increased, while tlu* tlu* beginning of 1408, but by so doing was 
parsonages themselves were filk'd by vicars, not n'ally lU'arer Pxmc'dii't. Fv(*ryone now 
It was the usual rule that canons l>(*long(‘d saw that nothing was to be i‘xj)e('led 

to s(‘V(*ral chai)ters ; they naturally resid('d from the two Pojk's; only a coinu'il 

only at one })lace, and siin|)ly drew tlu* could help. 

incoiTK'. from tlu; others, in order, often. Fortunately, the two colleges of cardi- 
to live. on it in a very ost(*ntatious and nals, who wc'n* eainestly striving for 
ev(‘n luxurious way. ^ unity. s(‘parat('d from tlu'ir lk)pes. (irc'gory. 

Just as the electors in the emj)ire still in ord(*r to In* rid of tlu* insisteiua* of his 
('iitertainc'd the idea of setting uj) tlu* cardinals, nominated a i.und)er of new 

king in opj)osition to the empire, so the oiu'S, whereupon tlu* old oiu*s broke off 
more advanced part of the* clergy felt with him and went to Pisa. Xot long 

more or less clearly the o})posit ion between afterwaicl a Fri'iich provincia synod 
Pope and Church, The former claimed to d(‘clared Benedict an obstinate schismatic 
represent the Church ; the clergy thought and lu'retic. Thereupon tlu; Fr(;nch 
they ought to contest this claim, for tliey cardinals also went to Pisa. Both coll('g(‘s 
knew another real .rejxesentation of the jointly issuc'd the invita- 

('hurch—namely, a general assembly of tions to a general council. It 

die Churches. In this lies the fundamental p * was important to win at onci; 
significance of the movement, which ends the ('onsent of the temporal 

with the concordat of Vienna in 1448, powers. L'rance was inclined to begin, 
that the idea of the Church, as it appears and England’s cons(*nt was finally won ; 
embodied in the council, was realiscul by but the (ierman king, Rupert, who was 
each individual member of Christianity, invited as d(*fen(l(*r of the ('hurch, did not 
The question throughout was not about answer, and thus favoured his rival, 
the faith, but about the constitution of Wenzel, who immediately accpiiesced in 
the Church ; not about the refutation of the welcome notion, and towards tlu; 
false doctrines — the discussion of the end of 1408 demanded that his en\oys 
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should be regarded as those of Ihe lawful 
king Rupert and his learned councillor 
were distinct oppoiicnts of the council. 
In their eyes Gregory was the legitimate 
Pope, and the action of the cardinals 
sc(;med to them rebellion against the 
spiritual head ; the archbishops of 
Cologne and Mainz thought otherwise. 

^ Yet their plan did not suc- 
Thc Great Frankfort diet of 

Counci January, 1409, although the en- 
* voy of the cardinals was sym pa- 

thetically greeted, especially in the towns ; 
while the plenipotentiary of Gregory, who 
also issued invitations to a council, found 
full support from Riij^ert. The king finally 
a|)pointcd three envoys, who in combina- 
tion with (in‘gory were to raise protests 
against all decrees of the council, and 
they wciHi thus employed when punctually, 
on March 25th, 1409, the council at Pisa 
was 0})ened. 

The assembly, contrary to all cx])ccta- 
tion, was larg(‘ly attended. More than 
200 bishops stood by the. side of the 
re})resentativ(‘s of fully 100 cathedral 
chai)ters, and more than 300 doctors of 
theology and of the canon law represented, 
together with the deputies of fifteen 
universiti(‘s, the authority of Western 
k'arning. At the head of a small body of 
tc'inporal princes from Germany stood 
Wen/.el, who gave the inconsiderate 
promise that he would help the newly- 
elected l^)j)e to his rights by force of 
arms. The negotiations procecd(!d quickly. 

i^y the beginning of June, both the Popes, 
Gn'gory and H(’ne(iict, were di'clared 
de])os(‘(l as heretics, and toward the end 
of the month a new Poj)e was chosen in 
the person of Alexander V. Neither of the 
(lej)osed Popes, it is true, contem])lated 
any resignation. Three Pojies, each with 
a considerable following, now reigned 
over Christendom. At the beginning 
of July, Alexander V. dismissed the 
council, and a new one was proposed 
Thr.. Pop.. 412, when the suggested 
At the ecclesiastical reforms were 

SAme Time discussed. In Ger- 

many Rupert still supported 
Gregory. On the other hand, Wenzel, 
most of the ])rinces, and the towns, stood 
by Alexander. But in Prague itself there 
was a large ])arty under the direction of the 
archbishoj) and the c itiiedral chapter 
opposed to any separation from Gregory, 
wliile within the university the opposite 
view was held. A violent dispute broke out 
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between the Bohemian and the three other 
nations, who had long had a feud with 
each other, as only the first, in accordance 
with the king’s wish for the neutrality of the 
university, expressed its views on the ques- 
tion before the council, while the Saxon, 
Bavarian, and Polish nations wished! 
considering the importance of the matter, 
to take sides, and support the Pope chosen 
by the council. In order to gag tlu 
Germans, Wenzel, by imperial dispensa- 
tion, changed the conditions of voting in 
the senate of the university so that tin- 
Bohemians should have three votes, and 
the combined Germans only one vot(‘. 
The majority of the b®dy of German 
students, indignant at this insult, left the 
town, together with their teachers, and 
went to the recently founded university 
of Leipsic, which received its charter 
from Pope Alexander V. 

Open war was now threatening in 
the empire on account of the Pope. 
The archbishops, John of Mainz and 
Frederick of Cologne, united for the 
common defence of Alexander’s rights, 
while Gregory handed over to the king. 
^ . as his loyal supporter, the 

. p revenues of the dioceses whosi* 

the tmperor supported Alexander. 

uper towns, it is true, still stood 

by Rujicrt, but showed no wish to espouse 
the cause of Gregory with him. Ru])crr 
had already alliecl himself with the lords 
of Hesse and Brunswick for war against 
John, when death cut his plans short 
on May i8th, 1410. 

However unimportant and unsuccess- 
ful Rupert may have been in his policy, his 
death was an important event. The dc'- 
clared enemy of the council, from which 
alone, as matters then stood, a solution ol 
the diflicult problems could be expected, 
had now disappeared. The last re})rc- 
sentativc of the papal-absolutist constitu- 
tion of the Church was in the grave. Thi' 
regular council could now come into lih' 
as a Church institution, as a representation 
of Christendom, supported by the German 
sovereign, the born defender of the Church. 
In comparison with the councils or synods 
of the early Middle Ages, the field ol 
operations as well as the composition ol 
the council was enlarged. The world, 
therefore, could hopefully look forward 
to the intended assembly, which, as the 
successor to the Council of Pisa, should 
undertake the reform of the Church in 
head and members. 
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REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SIGISMUND 


THE COUNCILS OF CONSTANCE AND BASLE 


A fter the death of Rupert it was 
necessary to elect afresh an emperor 
for Germany. Wenzel, it is true, still 
claimed to be the lawful sovereign, but he 
took no serious steps to secure this position 
tor himself. The vote of the Bohemian 
e lectorate was for him, Rudolf of Saxony 
was his friend, and Jobst of Moravia, as 
holder of Brandenburg, stood by him too. 

These three, however, agreed only on 
the advancement of a Luxemburger. Of 
the remaining electors, those of Cologne 
and Mainz wished in any case for a sup- 
])()rter of the Pope chosen by the councih 
while those of Treves and the Palatinate 
would choose only a friend of Gregory’s 
})apacy. Sigismund of Hungary had hither- 
to taken very little j^art in the pai)al 
question. He could be reckoned as much 
an adherent of Gregory as of Alexander, 
and he was a Luxemburger by descent, 
although at present no friend of Wenzel. 
^ , His election would help the 

^ermany s three parties. 

Sigismund was still vicar 
mperor empire and acted in 

this capacity. He was desirous that 
Wenzel should be crowned emperor, and 
did not directly trouble himself to 
become kaiser. But he forfeited the 
electoral votes of the Palatinate and 
Treves by suppporting the successor 
of Alexander, John XXIIL, the Pope 
elected by the council. However, 
he had a claim on the electoral vote of 
Brandenburg in place of Jobst, and he 
commissioned Frederic VI. of Nuremberg, 
the burgrave of the Hohenzollern house, to 
vote in his stead. 

Though the other electors did not agree 
to this, the burgrave was admitted as 
representative of Sigismund to the elec- 
tion in Frankfort at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, after he had induced the electors 
of the Palatinate and Treves by his 
declarations on the papal question to 
favour his principal. The electors of 
Cologne and Mainz wished to wait for the 


envoys of the three other electors before 
the election should be made. But 
Frederic, with the electors of the Pala- 
tinate and Treves, insisted on the election 
and held it in the churchyard of St. 
Bartholomew's Cliurch, for the building 
itself was closed in conse- 
® * quence of the interdict. The 

e uses a chose Sigismund, and 

soon afterward left the city. 
The electors of Mainz and ('ologne, how- 
ever, applied to Jobst and offerecl him the 
crown, although lie had declined the 
invitation to vote on the ground that t \icre 
was a sovereign already. 

On October ist, the electors of Mainz, 
Cologne, and Saxony, in the interior of 
St. Bartholomew’s, finally chose Jobst as 
cmpeior. But he took no steps at all to 
secure the ])ossession of the kingdom, and 
died in January, 1411. Sigismund now 
])roclaimed that he accepted the choice 
which had fallen on him in September 
and entered into negotiations with Wen- 
zel. The latter was conceded the title 
of King of the Romans, with the prospect 
of the imjierial dignity, to which Sigis- 
mund was to help him, and Sigismund 
was tacitly acknowledged as emperor by 


the electors. 

This was Sigismund’s first appearance 
in the empire, the conditions of which 
had become strange to him, and soon 
after his recognition he W'cnt back to 
Hungary. Before doing so he carried 
out another arrangement which, insigni- 
ficant as it seemed, became of the greatest 
importance for the history of Germany. In 
_ , . , return for the siqiport which 

Frederic of 1^^^^ given him in Hun- 
urem urg gg^j-y election, 

ewar e conferred on the burgrave, 

Frederic of Nuremberg, as re])resentative 
of the sovereign, the disordeicd march of 
Brandenburg, where a wide field was 
open to him for uninterrupted activity. 
His heirs were destined to remain in pos- 
session of this lordship, and the empire 
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Lack only at a pric'c. 

1417 th<‘ I iohcnzollcrn was 


the 


could l)uv it 
In the year 

loiinallv in\'estefl at ( onstaiiee with 
man'll and the elecloral vote thereto ap- 
])ertainin^^ BiandeiihuiK H‘>w had a 
family d\na-ty, and trom' that time th(‘ 
einjiire was no 
longer distnil I 
by the dis))Ut(‘S 
about that eoun- 
tiv which had 
last(‘d almost a 
('(‘utury. 

Alexander, the 
]*o|)e electtal at 
the ('ouneil ol 
Pisa, died belorc' 
he could c'litcr 
I^)me. llis su('- 
('(‘ssor, 

XXIII. ,hadbcen 
Icf^ateol P>ol na, 
and w.is a man ol 
small intcllec'tual 
ca|)abilities. ut 
a shrewd j li- 
tic'ian. lli.^ Inst 
object was to 

li|:^Mit Kiiif^ l.adis- 
laus ot Naj)lc's. 
who c'ont limed to 
sU|)poit (iie^oiy 
XII. Ihit the' 
c'amj)ai;^uia|4.iinst 
him was at- 
tc'iiclc'cl with little 
suc’c'c'ss, lor Rome' 
and the state 1 
the* ( hurc'h lell 
into the' hands 
ol the Nea|)oli- 
tans. Sii^ismuncl 
took ad\antaL;c‘ 
ot the’ Pope’s 
plii^dit at a time 
whc'ii prudc'nt 
and cjiiic't com 
duc t wc'uld ha\'c' 
won tor him the* 
t^ratitude* ot the 
whole ('hrisliaii 
woild. At the 
t'licl ot October 
hc‘ annoimcc'd to 
the' world that 
Pisa was to nu'c't 
at ('onstane'e. 


m December, was asked i.. 
so was Gregory, and Spam 

• C 'll' 1 1 


of summons 
app(.*ar, and 

like France, even if unwillingly, had to ol)r\ 
the* summons of the (kTinan sovereign. 

Sigismund was all this time in Italy, aini 
was engagc'd in a war with Milan, which 1;. 

wished to rc'cov, 1 
lor the empire 
but before th. 
o])ening oi th. 
council he had tn 
receive the (',ei 
man crown ai 
Aix-la*('ha})c‘]l( , 
and thereloir 
yiarched in tin 
spring of 1414 ((, 
(jermany. At lei 
th(‘ death i.l 
F r e d e r i c' ( » | 
Cologne* a dispuli- 
arose' about tin 
succession to tin- 
a rchbi shopi ic 
betwee'ii Dic'ti ich 
ol M()rs and W’ll- 
liam of Bc'rg. 

Sigismund la- 
voured Die'tricli 
and allowed hiin- 
selt to be'c'rowiu'cl 
by him at Aix-la- 
('hape'llc*. Pope 
John also fa- 
voured him. But 
an e[)iscojxd eli^- 
j)ute threate'iH'd. 
since' W^illiain’^ 
suc'cc'ssion wa^ 
ratified by (he 
gorv XII. llii^ 
adeie'd anotlni 
c;om})hc'ation. 
Pc)|)c‘ John ell- 
('onstaiici' 
about the end ol 
October, 1414 • 
Sigismund ap 
})e'are'cl at Chimt 
mas. An iin 

THE EMPEROR SIGISMUND 

SiKismund, king of Hungary, was elected Holy Roman Emperor in COllC elect 

1 1 in, and was the author and protector of the Council of Constance, the' City Oil tin 
called together for the purpose of ending the Hussite and other schisms, htbo of I 011- 
thc' c'oiiiie il plamu'd at stance. In addition tf) the high spiritual 

on November i.^t, 1414, dignitarie's and doctors of thec)log^ 

u pkice' \xhieh lay beyond there appearexl princes and knight- 

the' jui iseliction ol one ot the thre'e Pope's, jugglers and loose women. The laity, wIk- 

John, who on liis part also issued a Bull found amusement and profit there*, tai 
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..utnumberod the Ixxly of real members of 
:]io ('ouncil. Sigismund was everywhere 
, garded as the chief ])ersonage. He 
iioiiestly exerted liimself to ])erform his 
luties, and, above all, to restore the iinitv 
>1 the ('hureh ; and he had already come 
1.. an understanding with England and 
I 'ranee that John must surrender his 
pa|)acy. The numerous Italians would have 
. asily been able to turn the scale'. Hut 
ilu' system of voting by nations, which 
was then usual, prevented this. The 
(ierman nation and the newly recognised 
luiglish nation acted together ; by tlu'in 
stood the French, Italian, and Spanish 


nations, each with one vote only. John 
('ould not fail to see* that lu; had no sup- 
p(H't in tln‘ assembly. To secure unity, 
th(‘ two other Pojk'S must be won, and 
lU'gotiation would have im])licd the' ad- 
mission that he was not the only lawful 
hope. He jmnnisi'd on March ist, 1415, 
to resign his office, but n*call(‘d his declara- 
tion, and with the help of Frederic of 
Austria secretly escajx'd from Constance. 

Gregory XIII. voluntarily abdicatc'd, 
John was pronounced by the council to be 
d('posed, and only Benedict XIII. was now 
left. The deiiarture of John had the 


immediati' consecpience that the assembly 
in a resolution of immense importance, 
declared on April ()th that their official 
authority was derived immediately from 
Christ, and that even the Popi' was obliged 
to submit to it. By these decrc'es the 
council took upon itself great duties, 
especially since it had been expressly 

declared that the assembly could not break 
up before the schism in the Church was 
healed and tlu' ri'form of the Church coni- 
jileted. Frederic of Austria, owing to 

his action, fell under tlu' ban of the 
empire, and Sigismund intended to ('rush 
him completi'ly. Howi'vc'r, as Hi'iu'dict’s 
claims were too great, 
Sigismund broke off com- 
munications with him and 
arrang('d with his former 
supjxirters, the kings of 

Aragon, Castili', and 
Navarre, that tlii'y should 
attend tlu' council and 
('le agri'i' to his dejiosi- 
tion. This was duly 
carried out on July 2t)th, 
1417. 

M(‘anwhil(‘, at ('on- 
stance, other (jiK'stions 
had ('ome forwaid lor 
dis('ussion, at th(i (‘Xjirt'ss 
wish of Sigismund. 
M(‘asui'(‘S wcK' taken 
against h('r(‘si(‘s whi('h 
were disturbing tin' land, 
and (‘S|H‘('ially against 
Wyclilft' and his P>ohe- 
niian iollowi'is, at whose 

h(‘ad stood John Huss. 
He and his sect had 
('ausc'd iniK'h disc'ontcnt 
in HolK'inia. 

At Prague, evi'r sin<'(^ 
140’,. it had Ix'cn clearly 
S(_‘(‘n what dangeis lay 
hjdden m (hx'trines of Wyc lille, and 
the University ix'solved to forbid loity-fivc* 
articlesout ot his wi it ings to be taught. Tlu* 
examination of his writings in 1410 show(‘d 
distinct h(*resy in the doctrine of tlu' 
Lord’s Supj)er. Hitherto no stnmger 
measure's had bc'en takc'ii against Huss 
than against any other lollower (4 Wyclille. 
Not until I40(^ was he summoned to answer 
lor sonic alleged utterances. Ttu? occasion 
for further st(‘j)S was giv(*n by the ajipeal 
of some students, certainly at the insti- 
gation of Huss, to Cin'gory XII. against 
the decrees of the Archbishop of Prague, by 



THE REWARD OF FREDERIC OF NUREMBERG 
As a reward for the services wliicli Frederic of Nnreiiiborg^ h.Td been able to 
lender to Sigismund in Hungary, the emperor conferred on him the march of 
Brandenburg : and, insignificant as this arrangement might seem, it became of the 
i^ieatest importance in the history of Germany. Frederic’s heirs remained in 
possession of their lordship, and the empire could buy it back only at a high price. 
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which every supporterofWycliffe's teaching 
on the Lord’s Supper was threatened 
with penalties as a heretic. Gregory 
summoned the parties before him, but the 
archbishop had Alexander V. on his side, 
and he authorised him, at the end of 
1409, to act in the s|)irit of his former 
d(,*crees, and expressly charged him not to 
countenance an appeal of the jx^^dh^s 
concerned. When ; 

Huss and bis 
c o m j) a n i o n s, 
nevertheless, a])- 
])caled to John 
XX 1 11 . against 
the archbishop’s 
measures, John 
excominunicated 
him for disolx*- 
(licmce on July 
iSth, 1410. Jhit 
the (jiK'stion 
cunie before tin; 

])apal court, and 
an iiuiuiry was 
made into the 
breach of church 
disci j)line by 
Huss, without 
entering into tlie 
charge of luTesy 
which was raised 
at Prague. Wy- 
chffe himself had 
not yet been de- 
clared a hereti(\ 
lluss was now 
summoned l)e- 
fore the Curia ; 
but in tlie sum- 
mer of 1411 
efforts were still 
bidng made to 
end the pro- 
ceedings by an 
agreement 



places where Huss might remain. Never- 
theless, he preached in Prague as well as m 
the country. Up to 1413 neither there nor 
at Rome had any oflicial sentence be» i[ 
issued against him on matters of faith. 

The events in Bohemia were probabl- 
well known in the empire. Sigismund, 
who hardly had any intimate knowletlg.* 
of them, zealously tried to quiet all dis- 
turbances in In-, 
own country. Ih* 
hoped that li ■ 
would attain thu 
result if li,> 
summoned Huss 
Jicfore thecouiK il 
at Constance, m 
order to put him 
on his defeiKr. 
Sigismund, in '-o 
doing, did not 
propose an ordi- 
nary trial lor 
heresy, in whic h 
the punishment 
in event of con- 
demnation al- 
ways amounted 
to death at the 
stake, but a de- 
claration of faith 
before the whole 
council, w he'll 
anyone might put 
questions, and 
Huss might 
answer them. 
With this under- 
standing he 
promised tlu' 
defendant lii^ 
support, and al- 
though Huss liad 
already started 
from Ih'ague on 


1)^^. THE MARTYRDOM OF JOHN HUSS. THE REFORMER September 28th, 
John Huss, the Bohemian reformer, suininoned to .attend the great i,:,,, 

L lilt II- Church cruncil at Constance [see page ^UCw], travelled thither under UrcW Up lOr Him, 
bish())'» aiullluss, sccmiiyof a free imperial pass. In spite of this, however, he OctolXT l8til, 
If 4^1 4 4 ‘1 arrested, and, on refusing to recant doctrines which the council , 

a [)roOI llKll imlll pronounced heretical, he was burned at the stake on July ttth, 1415. 14^4' ^ SaiC"C011- 

l iuiii a bixlfi’iitli ciMiinry Mb. in thf BoIk-i i Mu at I'r.i^uo dUCt tliat iS to 

say, a sim])le passport allowing him an 


thou the charge lu.m ajuxtcimhciMnnry ms. in thf Boln 

of heresy had not be<m raised against Huss. 

On (lie complaint ot the oppoiumts of Huss 
at Pragiiohis trial was put intoother hands, 
and the jiulgmont of the archbishop which 
declared Wyclifte a heretic autl Huss his 
follower was continued. X chilling was 
actually done, but the ban for disobedience 
was strictly enforced, and in October, 

1412, an interdict was suspended over all 


undisturbed and fair journey there, ar. 
well ns a safe return journey, 

Huss imprudently entered Const anc< 
long before Sigismund on November 3rd. 
The Po])e remitted the ban under which hr 
lay, and also removed the interdict aiui 
granted him complete liberty until tlu 
cardinals, at the instigation ot Michael d‘‘ 
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Caiisis, the old opponent of IIuss. treacher- 
ously arrested him without the Pope’s 
knowled|:^e. This tof)k place contrary to 
theex})ress command of Si^^usmund and th(‘ 
|)led|4e. of the Pope ; hut tlu' ( ardinals had 
gaimal tluur point. 1 lien for tlu* first 
tiiiK' I fuss was charf^ed as a henUic, though 
the. council c)l John had condemned the* 
writings ol Wvclilte in januarv, 
and had evmi projiosed to 


Arrest of 
Huss, the 
Reformer 


institute j)r()c'eedin^s a^Jjainst 
his dc‘ad jicrson. Sif^isjmincl. 
mindful ot liis plc'di^e, took instant stc'ps 
for the lihc’ration ol Huss. Jhit he* lailcal, 
as tie* cc)iincil was |c‘alc)us oi Ins inter- 
mcalclhuf^, which threatened to hrin^j;' tlu‘ 
meml)ers under the c‘mj)eror’s c'ontrol. 

So. a.t tlic' Ix'i^Mimiiif,^ of 1415. tlu‘ counc il, 
iMitirelv c'onvnic'cd that it liacl to dc'al with 
hc-retic, tric-d to re})r(‘sc‘nt the c'arlic'i* 
t rial ol I fuss as a consccjiienc'c* oi his hc‘i\‘sy. 
All tlnit Si,^isnnni(l could c lhx t was to 
insist that the procec-diiiy^s should he' con- 
ducted public 1 \'. He framed his j)oinl b\' 
tile end ol Maw cl |un(‘ 5! 
and (Sth the hearings ol did take 

place' 111 public bcloi'e the w oh' conncil. 
whicdi L;ave him the- opj)ort ' to dec lare 
Ins bi'hels, but otherwise the juiblicaty 
was wholly unaN-ailmi:. 

Sif^isniund, howc-xcr, dc'clared that his 
])rc)nnsi' had thus been kc'j)t. He* took 
no lurther stej)s lor thc' hbc'ration ol 
Huss, and, without intc'rlenni^. allowed 
him to bc' burnt as a lu'rc'tic' on July ()th, 
1415. It had c't'rtainly bi'conie 'clear 
to him, on closer e\aminalion, that 
Huss Irom the first had been a lu'R'tic', 
and implii'd a permanent danj^er to 
P»olu‘nna. Ihit the risini;, in which 
('/I'cdi national h'l'lini; was combined with 
relii^ious lanaluasm, when onc'e it brc»kc' 
out, was not suj)j)resse'd so soon as Sit;is- 
mund mii^ht ha\a‘ ln)i)cd. Alter Jeronu' 
had tollowc'd his trii'iid to tlu' stake* on 
Ma\’ ;)Oth, I4i(), the Holu'mians, sword in 
hand, lH\i;an to advocate’ the’ herc'tic\d 
'ni. U •* ieie't rule’s o| \\’\clilte. For 
twcMitx wars the’ Hiissite 
wars” raided throui;h (iermany. 
In the’ summer ot 1413 w.ir 
hotwe'cn Kn^lanel and Frane'e had once’ more' 
been kiiielled. Tlu’se e’Veiits threateiic’d 
to be monu'utoiis for the' ee)uneal, and the' 
representatives of both e*ountries ought 
indee'el to have* be'en w^' king in c'ommonat 
thesolution ol the* gre’at proble’ins. Sigis- 
mund hael the best intentions ot establish- 
ing ])eace, and with this object went in 


Wars in 
Germany 


jx^rson to Paris, and then to England tu 
tlui court of Henry V. Since he did not 
succeed there in ejecting a union bctw('t ;i 
the two hostile powers, he concluded, m 
August, 1416, a defensive and offensi\. 
alliance against France. Thc French mem 
be-rs of thc council now went ewer to tin 
Romance nations, and Sigismund w.i. 
com])elle‘d on his ])art to declare w.m 
against France* in the spring of 1417. Bin 
file re'alm was not in a pe^sition to Uiid 
vvc’ight to his words by any armed force. 

The ])re)ceeeliiTgs of the council in th' 
imjiortant epiestion of reform hael eonn 
to a standstill during Sigismund’s abseiu e . 
its time was taken u]^ with trifles. Ih. 
o})position between Germanic anel Jv»- 
mane e nations maele itself more anel 11101 1 
h'lt, and the latter had certainly the* jm - 
elominanec. Tlu'y yieleleel se) far to tin 
(iermans as to agree to the re'seihitiein tli.n 
at le ast the reform of the pa])acy anel ( in 1.1 
should be' taken in hand before' the' election 
ol a lu'w ]^)|)e'. Sigismund and the (iei- 
mans ge’iu'rally wished for a decision on 
the' whole epiestion of ediurch refeirm belon 
a ]’()])(’ was elected ; but this was ini])ra< - 
ticable. Keseilutions W(’r'’ 
Germans October :i-> 

7 to the jn-ocetUire ;it a i.aii:,l 

* "* ** olec.tion, and some other point'', 
d lu' l^nglish. at the ce)mmand of their kiiu-. 
ele'serted the Germans, anel Sigismund saw 
his work le)st, anel left Constance. 

On November nth, 1417, an Italian, a 
me'inlu’r ol the family e)f the* ('olonini- 
and ol anti-F'rench sym])athies, was chosen 
by twe’iity-three cardinals and six ])relalc■^ 
e)i each ol the five* natieins to be* Pope umf 1 
the' title ol Martin V. (1417-1441). Ih 
\\a.s a man well trained in the se'ie'uce ol 
the’ time, and he hael be’e'n a loyal follow ' i 
of John X.XIIT. His jX'rsonalit\' wa- 
harelK’ wele'ome' te) the^ cai'elinals, but lln 
mcinbe'rs of the ceiuncil were the inoi' 
])le'ased to se’i’ him. vSigismund was again 
in Constance ein the elay when the e'lectioii 
was auneniiK'e'el. The existence of a Pop- 
wheim lu' escorted to enthronement an i 
coronation meant much to Sigismun'i- 
since sueh a Peipe ceiulel not refuse to 
his approbation, and jilace the imperial 
e rown on his head. 

The unity of the Church was now restore i 
onc e more. But there was no (diun ii 
reform. Martin, indeed, set about di 
('imsing with a committee of reform m 
January, 1418, the jirogramme iiropo-' 
shortly before his election. But it w ' 
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]„ rc seen how divergent the wishes and 

inands of the nations were, and the dis- 
, iissions resulted in concordats which the 
istpe concluded with each separate nation 
,;ily for a definite time. The important 
; solution as to the regular summoning 
, ! I'oimcils was, howevei, confirmed. The 
I, Hill sitting was on A])ril 22nd, 1418. 
] hi* members left Constance, but the 
\^(>rl(l did not see fulfilled the great hopes 
Miih which the opening of the proceedings 
liiid been regarded. Sigismund’s ideal 
wishes in particular were far from realised, 
lie had wished to obtain peace for the 
wlioh' of Christendom, and then to lead 
its united strength into the field against 
the Turks, but all such plans had to be 

abaiidoiU'd. 

Sigismund ap])cared to his ('ont(‘m- 
j.oraries as the lawful ruler, and great 
things W(‘re expected of him. It is lor 
thi^ reason that the programme of social 
ivlonu which was formulated in the last 
(l.i\'s of his reign was calleil the “ Ki‘forma- 
iion of Km])eror Sigismund.” He was him- 
s 11 iully conscious of his gr(‘at duties. He 
k:u’W only too well how powerless the em- 
-. . ])ir(' was, but he endeavoured 

S,s.sm«nd» .,^1 cities, aiul 

““p*!.** not nierdv to strenj'thcn tlie 

and t allures ‘ r 1 1 

])ossessions ot tlie house of 

Luxemburg. He did, })erhaps, loo little 
fur his own dynasty. He gave away 
Lrandeiiburg, and granted Lausitz, by 
v.a\' of mortgage, as a ])refecture to a 
Iv light in 142(). Moravia came into the 
power of Albert of Austria, tlie subse- 
<|uent king, who married Sigismund’s 
only daughter, lilizab.cth, in 1422, and so 
Lrouglit the whole inheritance of Luxem- 
1 'iirg to the House of Hapsburg. 

In l^ohemia, where Wenzel was still 
IcM’d, the Hussite insurrection, of which 
v»i‘ have seen the beginnings, spread 
widely and caused the greatest distress 
HI the (oimtry. The burning ot the 
I'acher roused bitter jiassions in his 
liomc*, and the fury- of the jieojile was 
directed mainly against the clergy. The 
nobility united to protect the liberty of 
preaching, the university was declared 
die highest authority in the Church, and 
nil Catholics formed thinnselves into a 
< oiinter-league. The ndigious teaching 
'■t Huss had met with resjionse even in tin; 

I 'val family, from the wife of Wenzel ; 
Old when social distress as well as fanat- 
I' ism drove the peasants to war, it was 
^jo late to suppress the disorders. In 


for the 
Hussites 


the summer of 1410. a few days before 
Wenzel’s death, jniblic disturbances and 
street fighting occurred for the first time 
at Prague. 

Sigismund was, indeed, the natural 
heir to the Bohemian crown, but never- 
theless he appointed the widow of 
Wenzel regent. Hndi'r hi'r n*gency 
p renewed uproar and bloodshed 

prevailed, clearly m conni'i'tion 
with the question of the succes- 
sion, for the multitude loathed 
Sigismund, who seemed to be tlu‘ murderer 
of Huss. riu* king orderi'd a large 
number ol Hussites to be i‘xecuted at 
Breslau, and thus gave a new ])ro()f of his 
sympathies in mat tins of faith. Martin 
V., at the king’s desin*, issued a Bull 
ordering a crusade against the heri'lii's, 
and Sigismund was pn‘j)ared to conduct 
a merciless war against the Hussites. 

W'ithin tlu* movi'miml itself then' were 
two o})j)osite ])arties the inodi'raT' I’tra- 
(piists— also called ('alixtins, who differed 
from the universal ('hurch only in 
the observance oi the Lord’s Supper, 
demanding tlu* ('up lor the laity, “ Coin- 
niimion in both kinds,” in iilnujuc sjh'cic, 
whence their nanu* of I’lraipiists and 
the radii'al 'laborili's, who r('j)iidiati'(l 
every (uilt, and wen* also the champions 
of communistic ideas. Tlu* lath'r had 
the uj)))er hand by 1420, commit ti'd great 
excesses in tlu* conntry, and iiitimidati*d 
the I’traiiuists, who were r(*pr(*si'nled 
chielly in Pragiu*. 

'I'owanls the (‘lul ol July, Sigismund 
a])pear(*d with an army r{'])ut(‘d eighty 
thousand strong, and bi'gan tlu* siege of 
Prague. But tlu* fight was att(*nde(l 
by littk* good lortune. After a reverse 
rei'eived on July 14th, the army was 
broken u]) without elf(*('ting any r(*sults. 
Sigismund, however, was crowned King 
of Bohemia by tin* Andibishop of Pragiu*. 

When the new king lelt Bohemia in 
the s|)ring oi 1421, tlu* HussiU*s soon 
gaiiu'd the whoh* I'oimtrv aiul 


Bohemia’s 


overran .Moravia. T\ Arch- 


Rejection of 

Sigismund <> Four Arlicl(*s of 

Prague,” which coiujirised the Hussite, 
doctrine, but the (athedral (diajjter re- 
mained loval to the ( hurch. A Bolu'mian 
diet thereupon deposed Sigismund, .and 
there was an idea of .appointing Wladislaus, 
King of Poland, in his stead. Sigismund 
could not submit to this, and in a dii‘t 
at Nuremberg demanded help from the 
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em])ire, in 1421. Since I^ohcmia possessed 
an electoral vote, the em])ire, as such, 
was interested in these events. The four 
Rhenish (.*l(iCtors shared the same view. 
They a])p(.*arcd in Xureinberg on the right 
day, but were compelled to begin the 
deijai(*s without the king. They were 
afraid cliielly l(‘sl the heretical teaching 
slioiild spread to the n'st of (ier- 
Crusade jind (j^ey tried to guard 

A«n«nst the c-ventuality by a 

Heretics heretics. 

Further measure's were settled in May in 
a diet at \V(‘sel, wIktc a ])aj)al legate held 
out the prospect of a remission of sins to 
all who took ])art in the crusade. The 
king was not pn'sent. Jhit the electors 
for their ])art announced an im]>erhal 
camj)aign, and actually colle(d(*d a sj^lendid 
army, whic h inan hc'd into Bohemia from 
l^ger, and lay in Sc'ptember betore the 
town ol S;niz. 

In October, John Zisca of 'I'roc now ad- 
vanced with his forces, d he army of the 
crusjulers turned to (light, and Sigismund, 
who now man hc'd forward from Moravia, 
was ('()m})l(‘lely defeated on January <^th, 
1422, at I)(‘utsch-Bro(l. 'I bis mislortune 
was inc'reasc'd by the suggc'stions of his 
('ont('m])oraries that he favoured heretics, 
while' Ih)lu‘mia was ('om))lc‘tc'ly lost to him, 
and thc‘ Polish princ'e, Sigismund Corybut, 
wasc'hosc'ii regent of (hat kingdom. 

'riu' jiosilion of the king was one of 
extraordinary diiticailty. Ifis presc'ucc* was 
clamoured. lor in the cinj)ire, jind yet it was 
necessary in Hungary and Moravia. Hc‘ 
made an unwilling appc'aranc'e in a chc't at 
Nuremberg in 1422, whc'n it was derided to 
support the* 1 'eutonic Ordi-r against Poland, 
and to ('onliuue thc'war in Ihiht'inia. It was 
inte-ndc'd to ecpiip two armies one for the 


rc'lie't ol ('aiisti'in, the otiu’r to be stationed 
tor a year in Boln'inia. b'rederic, mar- 
grave ot Brandc'iiburg, was to be com- 
mander-in-chief. To cover the cost the 
Jews were c'ompelK'd to ])ay a tax which 
j amounted to a third of their 

Under Heavy ^'p^muncl 

Taxation 

nated Archbisho]i ( onrad of 
I\fainz to the vicariate of the empire, 
with unusually full authority, but tlur 
]>alsgrave, Lewis, disputed this position 
with him. Conrad thcreiijum resigned 
the olTice, but the waid of a sujireme head 
was much lelt, as neither money nor men 
were c'ollected. The Margrave Frederic 
advanced into Bohemia in October with 




an inadequate force, since he still hop^ I 
to be joined by Frederic of Meissen. 
The war was again temporarily interru])te< ! 
as the Poles made peace with the Teuton;. 
Order as well as with Sigismund, an.j 
recalled Prince Corybut from Bohcmi.i. 
The heresy, however, in Bohemia, gn w 
wor.se and worse, and the different parti. ^ 
began to fight fiercely among themselvc . 

Since the palsgrave, Lewis, would not 
tolc'rate an actual viceregent of tli.> 
empire, for he thought the office belong. <1 
to him alone, the four Rhenish elector-, 
together with Brandenburg and Saxoin. 
began to govern the empire as an electoi.ij 
cor])oration, and formed at Bingen, on 
January 17th, 1424, an “ Eleclor.il 

Union,” in order to restore order in the 
em])ire, but, above all, to suppress heri '-v . 
dlie ” Electoral Union ” was undeniablv 
a measure directed against the king, and 
some provisions of the agreement showi d 
this more clearly, so that Sigismund wns 
justly incensed when the message of tli.- 
electors reached him. According to tin- 
position of things, he coidd not fail lo 
sec in it a conspiracy organised by tlm 
_ . Margrave I'rederic of Lh*an dr 11- 

of'lKe^* burg, and therefore invited tlir 
® ^ electors to come to Vienna 

mperor to effect a reconciliation 
betwe(‘n him and the margrave. Although 
they at first assented, they did not come, 
aiui professed only readiness to treat witli 
Sigismuiid’s envoys at Nuremberg. 

When the king a])pearcd in Vienna at 
the beginning of 1425, there were onlv 
the deputies of a few towns- [)rescnt. A 
ni])ture betwi'cn king and elecloi^ 
.seemed iiK'vilable, but the Rhenish ju iiK . ^ 
were not disposed to let matters go so hir. 
Frederic of Saxony, who had just bd 11 
invested witli this electoral dominion, w.i'' 
on the best terms with Sigismund. Ih.- 
margrave of Brandenburg, whose relation^ 
to Poland, the origin of the quarrel, h.i l 
altered, was obliged to come to terms with 
the king. A diet at Nuremberg in Mii\, 
142b, effected a complete reconciliation. 

In the interval Prince Corybut l 
again entered Bohemia. But his prospers - 
did not seem favourable. The elector'! 
Saxony and margrave of Meissen, th 
powerful neighbour of Bohemia, In’! 
already promised to help Albert of Austi i > 
the king’s son-in-law, to the Bohemi^ci 
crown, and to give him his electoral voi ■ 
After the death of the leader of tl 
Taborites, Zisca, on October nth, 14-M' 




THE HUSSITES AND THEIR GREAT GENERAL. ZISKA, UNDER WHOM THEY DEFEATED THE GERMANE 
When John Hnss, the Bohemian reformer, was burned at the stake, his enemies may have thought they had overcome the movement which he represeuicd, bnt they soon discove 
that persecution was powerless to quench the great protest. In July. 1419. tne great general, Ziska, headed a popular movement in Prague against the Roman Catholics l wo ye 
later, in 1421, the Emperor Sigismund was driven from Bohemia, a German army that came against the Hussites was put to flight, and in 1422 Sigismund was routed at AuttenD< 
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the struggles C(jn tinned between the 

Radicals and tlie Utraquists in Prague, at 
vvhos(', head ('oryhiit ])laced himself. But, 
at the end of 1425, both parties came to an 
und(‘rstanding. It was not. indeed, com- 
])l(‘telv successful, allhough tlie new header 
ol the 'raborit(‘S, Procoj) (the (ireat), was 
ns'uly to negotiat(‘ with th(‘ ( atliolics. the 
, king, and the Utra(juists, if only 

Knights ^ sul).'>tance of faith was not 

HeTeUcs" '“''■‘ '‘y "'j'"' ''- 

*cs ])rej>arations wen* being 

discussed in the diet ol Xiiiamiberg, an 
army of I'rederic the W’aiiike was I'om- 
])letely rh'ieated at Aussig on JuiK* ibth. 
142b. Sigismund. now fully o('cn])ied with 
bis otlnn' duties, t'ntrnsted tlu* liohemian 
war to his son-in-law. At th(‘ beginning ol 
1427 the b'ranconian knights (U'dicatial 
themselves to the war against the lun'etics, 
and the electors renewed at h'ranklort tlu^ 
Pl(‘(‘toral Tnion ol Bingen, whih* th(‘V 
:ittemj)led once mon* to take* the ('ondtK't 
ol the emj)ire into their hands, though 
without any opposition to tin* king. 
An hbishop ()tto ol I reves was appoint(‘d 
comm;indi‘i -m-( hiel lor the Bohemian war, 
and the troojis asseinbh'd in suriicient num- 
bers ; but the campaign once* more ended 
>vilh a deleat on August 2nd, at 'l iuiiau. 
'rile N’ear 1427, alter the dt‘f(‘at of 


Corybut, saw the invasion of the ncigi 
bouring countries by the Hussites. Tin 
were impelled by the ravaging of then 
homes, and above all by love of ])lun(li ', 
The universal dislike of the clergy felt hv 
the people, which then showed itself m 
every rising of the urban and count r\ 
jmdetariat, had been much intensified b\ 
the aj)])('arance of the Hussites. 

A terrible war of annihilation now began 
to devastate the countries adjacent t< 
Bohcmiia for miles around. The Utrafpiist> 
W(‘re not (pii( 4 (‘d until the Council of Basj, 
in 143J, in the “ Com})acts of Prague,” cnn 
('eded to the laity the chalice at tlie Lord - 
Sujq)er, and the scrn\on in the vulgai 
tongue. 'Idle Taborites, afttu' the death ol 
the two Procops, on .May joth, 1444, ai 
La})an. from the effects of this deteai, 
surnmdi'red on the same terms, and tinalh , 
in I44t), ri‘C()gnised Sigismund as king. 

The war diffi('iilty was not relieved hv 
imperial armic's. But under stress ol 
circumstanc(‘S a rt'solution of great sigiiiti 
cance was })ass(‘d, through tlie efforts o! 
('ardinal Bi'aiilort, half-brother of Henrv 
]\h ol Lngland, on the occasion of the did 
at Frankfort summoned by him in i.\2j 
It had been seen that the constitution ol 
the army, hitherto customary, no longci 
correspondiHl to tlu' demands of tin* time, 



A TYPICAL FAIR IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 



THE HUSSITES AND THE COUNCIL : ARRIVAL OF HUSSITE DEPUTATION AT BASLE 
The Hussite wars were followed by an attempt on the part of council, emperor ami Pope to reform the Church, and the 
Hussite leader. Procop, accepted the invitation of the council to discuss tlic (jnestion. The illustration rei)resents the 
arrival of the Hussite deputation at Basle, in October, II:?:). Althoutjh no distinct losult attended this conference, a 
deputation of the council subsequently went with the Bohemians to PraKuo, and there terms of peace were arranijed. 


that nothing could i)c t'fhrtod willioul 
a paid army which vtanaiiu'd ])crmaiicntl\' 
in tlu' li(‘ld. to obtain soldiers for tlie 

em})ire, money was esstmtial, and i.iis was 
to ho ,lsed according to a dexterous 
sclienu- uf tlie cardinal’s, bv a uni\i‘r^al 
imperial tax, called “ common or general 
p(*nce.” Although the whole notions ol 
tlu‘ age were thus turned U|)side down, the 
tax, which was at once income tax, j)ro- 
])erty tax, j)oll tax, and class tax, was 
iK‘vertlieU‘ss decreed. A commission wa^. 
aj)ointed to administer the hinds, and tlu* 
electors, with tliree re])resentatives of the 
towns, were to de('id(‘ on thrir ajiplit'ation. 
Hardly anything, indeed, was realisevl, 
and the idea was not ('arri(Ml out. Ni‘vcr- 
theless the ])rpj)osal and tlu' shrewdly 
designed system were of great iinjxirtaiKa 
as a suggestion for imperial tinaiicial 
reform in later times. 

Sigismund allowed the (‘lectors full scojie 
in the cm])ire, for the Turks and the l^>les 
occupied him sufficiently. Hut for the 
complete execution of his |)lans against tlu 
Hussites, of whom he never h^st sight. In 
required the help of a greater power, and 
hoped for the support of Pope Martin V. 
The latter, according to the resolutions of 


('onstaiK'e. had convokt'd a ('ouncil in 142^ 
at I’avia. wlieino' on aca'ount ol thi‘ jilague 
it was transUa’iO'd to Sii'iia. l>ut the 
as'-(‘mblv, wliK'h was vi'ry thinly attendiMl, 
was dissolvi'd in tin* sj)rmg of 1424, bi‘tor( 
any results had been achieved, and P>ash 
was hxed as the place for the next nu'eting 
in seven vea.rs’ time. ,Ma.rtin had not 
U'alised th(‘ hopes placed on him ; on tin 
contrary, het ried todeyelo|)th(‘pai)al omni- 
How o I'oteiKc onc(‘ more, and W'as 

ow o i)('i'M>nally by no means Irieiidl V 

Reform (he SiKisillimd. 

notwithstanding, looki'd lor a 
solution ol the Hussite (luestion in th(‘ first 
j)lace by a general ('ouncil, wlnua' the relorm 
ot tti(‘ ('hull h should be treated. Hngland 
and France also urged that a couiK'il should 
be suminont‘d belore 144 p hiv(‘n in Prague 
the i(k‘a of a ('ouncil became less rej)ugnant. 

Alter the eh'ctors of Mainz and Hramk'H- 
burg, together with the n‘])resenlativi*s of 
some t(nvns,ha(l ronferred wit h the (unperor 
at Pn‘ssburg in I42(p about the j)acihcation 
ot the (Tnj)ire, the latter came' into the 
empire in the summer ol 14 Jo, and held a 
diet <at Straubing. The Hussite (jiiestion 
W'as discussed, but the thoughts of Sigis- 
mund w'(‘ie clearly fixed on a march over 

Ml 
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the Alps, for the Poi)e still took no steps to 
summon the miirh-disired council. At last, 
yichlinf:( to universal ])ressure, he nomi- 
nated (anlinal ('esaiini, at the headlining of 
14 51, ]}r('sid(‘nt, with fnll jurisdiction. H(; 
died soon afterwards. Stcjis were quickly 
taken to ho!d ;i. n(‘W eh-etion, nsulting in 
the clioie(‘ ot luigeiie IV. (1441- 1447), who 
was for('ed, li()W(‘Ver, on his 
Hussite ^ Irc tion to sw(‘ar to conijire- 
Victory in c()nditions in favour 

Battle e()ll(‘g(‘ of cardinals. 

Sigismund l{*nrn(‘d ol th(‘s(^ evemts at 
Niireml)erg, wliere a very crowd(‘d died 
was just debating the vigorous su])pression 
of tin* l>()hemian lieretir s. W’lu'n Ik* heard 
from ('es.arini that tin* eouiK'il was actually 
to ass(‘ml)l(* soon, Ik* w'islu‘d only to setthi 
the deh'iKa* of tin* Irontieis, and then to 
wait lor the proc(‘edings of the council. 

Ihit the electors Were ill lavoiir of war ; 
th(*(*mper()r gaxa* way, and tlu* pri'paratioiis 
continiK'd, tlioiigh slowly, su])})()rled by 
th(* crusadi* sermons ol ( 'esariiii. ( )n August 
14th, thi* imperial army met tlu* 

Ilussit(‘s at 'Tans, but, although sujx'rior 
in numbers, it was broken uj), and thus all 
lh(‘ pu'parations had been lutik*. 

Without any spi‘cial opening tin* ('ouncii 
at llasU* had actually br'giiu its sidings 
in the sjiring. Alter (Ik* lailun* oi the 
Ifnssil(' eampaign it seemed to the ('ar- 
dinal himsi'lf that tlu* rc'ligioiis troubles 
of (Ik* Ihihi'inians could be solvc'd onlv by 
(‘iicouraging (Ik* council, esp('<dally since 
some princes wi*r(' already attempting to 
elh'( I a union with tlu* herc'lics by ])rivat(* 
tr(*aties. Sigismund’s old wish to start 
tlu* reform of (Ik* ( hiirch diaive him to an 
intervi('w with I’ojn* h'ugeiie, in order to 
treat with him about his coronation as 
i‘mp(*ror. lit* thought it indeed jirudeiit 
to clt'ar u]) every ])oiiit before his ajipear- 
aiu't* in Hasle. After the Duke ot Milan 
had promised money ])aymeiits during the 
period of the stay in Italy, and an escort 
to Konu', Sigismund started in the autumn 

. - with a small following, and was 

Crowned ‘ '‘I" '’'''' 'I!' 25th, at 

M Milan ‘^Idaii. 1 lie duke now made 
dilVicultit's, and wished the king 
to return, es])ecially since there was no 
])ros]H*ct of an agreement with the Pope. 

I he laltt'r was emphatically an opponent 
ot the council, and wished that it should 
sit in an Italian town. When he learned 
that the council had, on its own responsi- 
bility, invited the Jkihemians to discuss 
matters, he hastily decided to dissolve the 
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assembly, and summoned it to Bologna foi 
1433. But the assembled fathers ])ai(i 
little attention, and remained togetlu*r 
mindful of the resolutions at Constance. 

Sigismund strongly siqiported thi^ 
ac'tion ; he would rather have renounced 
th(^ imperial crown, although his position in 
Italy, without money and without a sulli- 
cient following, was very unenviable. Tin 
council now sent an urgent summons to 
the P()])e himself to a])])ear in Basle, or to 
send authorised representatives ; but Ik 
did not come. Sigismund, meanwhile, 
was hard pressed by Florence and b\ 
paj)al troojis, ;ind could not in any case 
n*turn to (iermany, for thh'e he would have 
been obliged to surrender himself submis- 
sively to the council, and his independeni 
policy would havii thus been destroyed. 

Kugene was forced to yield in Januarv. 
1433, for the whole of Christendoni 
w'as for the council and against hin . 
H(* feari'd that he would lose the j)a})al 
stiit(*s, and tri(*d to previ'iit this by the Bull 
of Februar\’ 14th, which ])ermitted the 
holding of the council at Basle, and con- 
temi>lated the appointment of delegates. 
^ p , Kugi‘m', moreover, met the wish 

c opc s m^rismund to see hiniselt 
ompu sory Qjj thecoro- 

nation as empi'ror took place, 
after the ordinary oath had b(*en adminis- 
ti*r(‘d. But the displeasure of the council 
was excited bccausi* the newly-crowiU‘d 
empi*ror was now attached l^y his oath 
to the person of the Poj)c. 

Sigismund left Rome in August, 143.;. 
after he had indiu'ed Pope Kugene to 
recognise the council from the very begin- 
ning, on condition that it would rejieal all 
the resolutions passed against the Po})t‘. 
When the emjieror entered Hasle, im])ortant 
duties awaited him, for tlie assembly wa- 
seriously threatening the suspension ot 
the Pope. The extremity to which tlir 
Po])e had been brought by the events ot 
the war in Italy, linally com})elled him to 
abandon his opposition to the couiK'il 
He declared the dissolution of it, which 
he had previously proclaimed, to be null 
and void, and marked out the duties of thi 
assembly e.xactly as.it had itself comjae- 
hended them to be. 

In Aj)ril, 1434, the arrangement was 
completed. Council, emperor, and Pope 
now worked in common for the reform 
of the Church ; but no ])rogress was made 
in this direction, and Sigismund left the 
assembly dissatisfied. 



THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR SIGISMUND 


He had, however, done a great work in 
ibtaining a settlement of the Bohemian 
(jiiestion. The Hussite leader Procoj) 
a('rc‘[)te{l the invitation of the council to 
i nter into negotiations, and the first con- 
tiMvnce took ])lace in May, 1432, at Eger. 

Widely extended legal jirotection was 
i,q-anted to Hussites of all denominations, 
and the permission to introduce motions 
was also conceded. The deputation finally 
appeared at Basle in October, 1433, Procoji 
also being a member. Discussions of im- 
iiK'nse length were now started, naturally 
without result. At last a deinitation of 
the council went with the Brihemians to 
Prague, and there drew u]) the terms of 
peat:e — the Compacts of Prague— which 
were accepted by the council and then 
rat died by the Bohemian diet on November 
;()th, 1433. Contests, indeed, were still 
ilireatening, for the dilteiamt Hussite 
laetions began hostilities among them* 
‘.(‘Ives, and took warlike measures against 
the town of Pilsen, whicli had remained 
tri’.'^ to the ('atholic faith. But in this 
struggle the moderate' nobk's won the 
day, while the Taborite'S disapj)eared. 

. , Tlie position in tin* haist was 
,1® oonsideiablv changed by the 

death of king Wladislaus of 

Condition 

May, 1434. There was no longc'r any fear 
ol a ])olitical alliance of the Bohemians 
with the Poles, even if Sigismund still 
H'garded with distrust the' growth of the 
Polish ])ower and instigated the Teutonic 
Order to warwithit. Intheautinnnof 1434, 
the emjieror left the emiiire; in the summer 
of 1435 there were-interminalile negotia- 
tions over the administration of the 
Conpiacts of Prague, and the terms on 
which Sigismund was to be acknowledged 
king in Bohemia. Without having come 
to any real result, Sigismund entered 
lhague on August 23rd, 143b, after the 
compacts had been solemnly jniblished and 
the king had jiromised not to allow anyone 
to be forced to receive the communion in 
i>oth kinds. The disturbances, however, 
''till continued for a long time, but did 
not any longer affect the einiiire, being 
H'stricted to Bohemia. 

Sigismund, did not experience much 
happiness either there or in the empire ; the 
proceedings in the council, events in the 
'‘m])ire, and the threatened war against 
Ihirgundy, exhausted him, while gout 
tormented him. An imperial diet at Eger, 
m the autumn of 1436, resulted in nothing, 


and the emperor’s hojie of seeing his son-in- 
I'uv Albert chosen king of the Romans w^as 
not realised. Sigismund died on Dt'cembcr 
()th, 1437, at Znaim, leaving no male issue. 

At Basle, meantime, an earnest effort 
was being made to reform the ('hurch and 
the ])apacy. But the wielder of the jiapal 
pow'er, Eugi'iie IV., was not jiresent to 

^ . ake part in the work ; and this 

Council of 

Pop“. papal 

absolutism, wdiich could no 
longer be rejiressed by jiacilic nu'ans. 
The resolution of the council, which 
abolishi'd all the papal revenues derived 
from the holders of oflici's, was dm; 
merely to this fact, and Eugene naturally 
refused to acknowdedge it. But malti'rs 
did not come to an o]U'n breach until the 
(iivek ('hurch, threat('ned by the Turkish 
danger, madi' j)roposals in order to effect 
()nc(‘ more a union whth the Roman ('hurch. 

'file Popew'ished todiscuss this point oidy 
in an Italian synod, and thus hoju'd to be 
quit of the assembly at ikisle. But the 
majority of the council decided to retain 
I>asl(‘, and w'hi'ii Eugvne for the se(‘ond 
time dissolved the council and convoked 
a new one at b'errara for the beginning 
of I43(S, the j)roceedings .'.gainst him W(‘re 
ojiened at Basle. Whi'ii, how'c'ver, it w'as 
g(‘nerally known that a largt' immlx'r of 
attendants at the ('ouncil WH-re actually 
in Ferrara, and after February, I43(), in 
Florence, the Ix'st men li'ft tin* old 
meeting-place of the couiu'il .and esponsi'd 
the i)apal jiarty. On July ()lh, I43f), the 
union iHdw'eeii the Rom.ans and the (ireeks 
was sworn to in the ('atlu'dral ol Florence. 

Soon 110 one troubled himsidt lurllu'r 
about the jiroceedings at Bashg h'ast of 
all Pope Eugene, who had been dc'postid 
there. In tin' spring of 1443 the rest of 
the assembly mov(‘d from Basle in order 
to continue their S('Ssion at Eausanma 
There the asscanbly was dissolved in 
I44(), after it had been forced to re('ognise 
Nicholas V. the successor of 
hhigene. The (ierman princes, 
aft(;r 1438, kejit, on tlu; whole, 
° ^ in the bac'kground ; they 

did not wish again to interfere directly 
in ecclesiastical questions. The “ ('011- 
cordat of Vienna ” was jiromidgated in 
1448 under Frederic HI. By this the 
relations of the Curia to (iermany were 
carefully fixed, but at the same time all 
the results were clearly annulled which the 
councils had accomidished for Germany. 
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FORTUNES OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA 
AND THE NEW TURKISH DANGER 


T he German throne, wliieh Sigismiind 
left vacant by his deatli, seemed to 
the ])rinces so little desirable that this time 
no one sought it. The electors finally 
chose at Frankfort, in March, 14^8, 
ai'cording to the usual ceremony, Sigis- 
mund’s son-in-law, Albert of Austria, an 
excelh'iit man, who at first lu'sitati'd to 
accej)t th(.‘ir choice. The diet of Nurem- 
berg in 14^8 established, as the fruit of 
the efforts for reform which Albert 
tavoured, a public i)eace, which formed 
the foundation-stone of reform in tlu* 
i‘m])ire, and only through the early death 
ot Albert failed to have furtluM' results 
for the empire'. It ])rovided for a division 
of th{‘ em])ir(' into six circle's, which W(*re 
to re])resent inde])endent constitutional 
bodies, and for a geiu'ral im})rovenient in 
the administration of justice and the 
total sup])re*ssion of feuds. Beyond this, 

^ ^ , Albert did not interi)()se in the* 

Death of . 1 41 

government ot the em])ne, 

for the internal disturbances 


Albert 
of Austria 


he did above all in the ('hnn li epiestion, 
which, owing to the council at Basle, 
still violently agitated men's minds. It 
was due chietly to his inthience that the 
results of the council's ])roce('dings were 
completely lost in (iermany ; for all that 
^ , had been gaini'd was ultimatt'lv 

„ * abandoned in the ('oncordat 

Unwilling 


Emperor 


ill his hereditary dominions, 
Ih)hemia and Hungary, ami tlu' growing 
'rnrkish danger, claimed his entin' 
powers. On the way home, after a some- 
what unsuccessful campaign against the 
infidels, he died at tlu' end of October, 
14 ’p, before any reform worthy ol iiK'nlion 
in the empire can be recorded. 

The throiK^ was once more vacant, and 
no one aspired to it. The electors this tim\.‘ 
—contrary to the advice of his ])rivate 
secretary, Johann Gert— agreed ipion 
Frederic, who, -in common with his 
In'other, possessed Styria, (kirintliia, and 
( arniola. He was with difficulty induced 
to accept the duties of sovereign. His 
character was little adajited to these 
duties ; indecision was joined to dislike 
of military umlertakings. It was there- 
iore an easy task for a man of powerful 
intellect like /Eneas Sylvius, subsecpicntly 
F()pe Pius II., to guide the policy of the 
enpieror according to his views, and this 


m 

of Vieniui Since L'redi‘ri(‘ 
belong(‘d to the poorer princi'S, 
the rank of Gi'rman king was of peiailiar 
importance to him : he could increast* 
his family jiossessions by it. An o])- 
])ortunity for doing so was jirt'senteil 
liim at the very beginning of his reign, 
when he was apjiointed guardian both 
of Albi'il's postlinmous son Ladislaus, 
till' lu'ir of Hungary, Bohemia and 
Austria, and also ol tlii' infant Sigismiind 
of Tyrol. In Hungary, afti'r long jKirty 
dis])ut('s, John Hnnyadi was ('hoseii 
governor in 144b during thi' minority ol 
the king ; but FrediTii' kept his ward 
to himsell, together with the royal crown. 

Th(‘ Bohemians wishi'd to hava* Ibcderii' 
himsell as king, but lu' di'clinc'd the ( rown, 
and, in fact, did not wish to umh'rtake 
the regeiK'v for Ladislaus. 'I'wo adminis- 
trators, one a ('atholic and th(' other a 
rtraciuist, wen' now a])})ointed ; but 
Ib'ederic relused to give up the king even 
to them. The internal disputes led linally 
to the result that (ii'org(‘ of Podiebrad 
and('unstatt, with the consent ol I'rederic, 
became soh' administrator after 1452. 
And when Ladislaus died preinatun'ly in 
1457, (ieorg(' Podiebrad was ('hosen king ol 
Bohemia on March 2n(l, 1458. 
New Kinp Hungary in the same year 

in Bohemia Hunyadi’s son, Matthias Cor- 

»naH»n*»ry 

Austria, the third of Ladislaus’s lu'reditary 
dominions, where lor a long time, in con- 
sequenct' of an open insurrection of the 
nobility of the country against Frederic, 
ririch von Eitzing, a powerful nobhg 
had held the government, Frederic’s 
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V)rother Albert now governed, while Sigis- 
Tiiund liimself had ruled in 'lyrol since 

Before these unfortunate events in Ids 
own house the ni?w king had been crowned 
at Aix-la.riiai)elle in June, 1442. Pope 
Kngen(‘, before the resolution of the ('on- 
cordat of Vienna, had iwomised I he king that 
1 k‘ would crown him em])eror, and would 
])rovide funds hjr the expc'dition to Rome 
in the event of his showing himself amen- 
able to his vi(!ws. Pmt tlu' journey to 
I tidy took place* only in 
1452, just when the A\is- 
trians had risen against 
the royal guardian, and 
on Man'll K), 1452, tlu* 
last soU'nm imperial coro- 
nation of a (ierman king 
was celebrateel at Ronu*. 

l'redc‘ric did not apjH'ar 
personally in the imiuaia! 
di(‘ts, but willingly let 
himself bi* represented 
l)y /k]n(*as S\'lvins and 
the priiK'es apjieared 
t he e in correspondinglv 
small jnimlu'rs. Mean- 
while*, bitU’r l(‘nds in- 
v(;lving u n s j) (* a k a b 1 e 
elevastaliein eif the* eeiun- 
trv rage'el in the \\'e*ttin 
te'rriteiries be‘twe‘e‘n the* 
breithers Frederic anel 
William, anel in Inan- 
e’onia betwee*n All»e*rt 
Achille's anel tlu* im}u*rial 
e ity of N lire m berg anel 
the stre)ng body e)f sup- 
porters on both side*s 
as well as betwee'ii 
the Rhenish ])rinces. 
h'reeleric diel not e)nco 
make the fe'i’blest elfeirt 
to ])reserve the tran- 
(piillity of the land. 

Archbishe)p Dic'lrich of 
Mainz and Frederic of the Palatinate*, who 
had hitherto been opiume nts, neiw uniteel 
and set about the de*])osition of the king, 
(ieorge Peuliebrael was to succeed him, 
since he see*mt‘d me>st adajHed to su]4)ort 
the anti-]'»apal etfeirts e)f the archbishop. 
Hut the oi)])osition of the other electors, 
esjiecially Frederic of Brandenburg, ])re- 
ventod the execution of the })lan. Die- 
trich of Mainz was finally worsted in his 
struggle with the Pope ; he was de])osed 
and Count AdoU (4 Nassau nominated 


archbishop in his stead. Since Dietrich 
gave way reluctantly and found support 
from his ally the palsgrave, a bloody war- 
ensued, in the course of which Adolt 
conquered, and the town of Mainz, winch 
stood by Dietrich, lost its position as a 
free city of the empire on Octobei 27th, 
I4f)2. At the same time the imperial town 
Donau worth was threatened by Lewis ol 
Bavaria-Landschut ; the king, thcrefon*, 
susjiendt'd the ban over him and en- 
ti listed Albert Achilles with his ])unish- 
ment. Lewis had allies 
in the emperor’s brother, 
the Bohemian king, and 
Frederic^ the palsgravi* ; 
twenty-four cities of the 
em])ire, which feared for 
their own existence, oji- 
]K)sed them. But the 
ih'an den burger was de- 
feated on July IQ, 1462, 
by the Wittelsbacher at 
Ciicngen, and in 14^3 a 
])eace was made there. 

In Austria the strained 
relations between the 
king anil his brotlu'r 
All)ert continued. Tlu* 
latter roused the city ol 
Vienna to ojien insurri‘c- 
tion against Frederic. 
W’hen at last the 
Bohemian king came to 
his helj), a peace was 
concliuled between tlu* 
brothers at the end ol 
i4f)2 ; blit only Albert’s 
death in December, 141)3, 
])re veil ted a renewal ol 
the fraternal war. 

In Bohemia the reli- 
gious controversies wen* 
still heated. (ieorge 
Podiebrad owed his king- 
dom to the Utraquist 
])arty, and, after he 
had been recognised in his dignity b\' 
emperor and' Pope, he had always a foe 
which, on account of his religious attitude, 
refused to acknowledge him and do 
homage — the town of Breslau, which 
belonged to his realm. The inhabitants 
were at last, in 1459, induced by the 
mediation of the Pope to promise that they 
would do homage to tlie king in three 
years. Pope Pius 11 . (1458-1464) was 
indignant at the little attention which 
King George paid to his favourite scheme, 



THE EMPEROR FREDERIC Til. 


C.illed to be emperor in lUO, the reign of 
Frederic III. covered a difhcult period, and 
thus, though he was fond of peace, he had 
many struggles to face. He defeated the 
schemes of his many opponents in Germany. 

l-pin ihf st.itiK- .11 Iiiiisl)rii. k 




FREDERIC ni. RECEIVING HIS BRIDE, ELEANOR OF PORTUGAL, AT SIENA 

From the fresco by Pinturicchio in the Library ol the Cathedral at Si«:na 
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I he war with Turk(;y, and began a war 
against the Bohemian Ttraqiiists, while 
he declared the romj)acts to be void and 
took Breslau und(*r his especial ])rotcction 
against (ii‘orge. The latt(*r, on the other 
hand, was drivaui by the harsh procedure 
of 1h(‘ l^)p(‘ to estrange himself more than 
(‘ver from th(' ('at holies. Pius II. died in 
. August I4()4, but his siicces- 

ClaimaMs ^ (^ontinued still 

*f*n k Z®"® more firmly IIk* policy of his 
of Bohemia p,vtk,.(‘ssor in the Bohemian 

qiu'stion. He released the subj('cts Irom 
tli(‘ir oath of allegiama', dcqKJSed the king, 
and ])rea('li(‘d tlie crusadi* against the 

BolHMiiian liendics. In the civil war 
(ieorgi' hims(‘lf was victorious over the 

Hungarian king, Matthias ('orvinus. H(‘ 
did not, up to his deatli in 1471, renouiua* 
th(^ Bohemian throiK'. He liad choscMi 

his su('('essor tin* vouth- 

ful son ol the Polish king 
l.adislaus, i)Ut he liad to 
light lor his throiu* against 
th(‘ claims ol King Matthias 
of Hungarw I'lie war lasted 
se\'('n \(*ais. Poland kejit 
trill' to Bohemia, but Hun- 
gary found siipporti'i's 111 
Sili'sia, :md espec'iallv in the 
town ot Breslau. In the 
Peai'i' ol 147N Ladislaus was 
to cede Moravia, 
and Lausit/ to 


Vienna itself fell into 
the Hungarian in 1485, 
was compelled to ask 
empire. It was only 


the hands ol 
and Frederii 
the help of the 
in the diet of 


obliged 
Silesia, 

Matthiiis. 

Matthias ( orvinus ol Hun- 
gary had also to light with the 
limperor iMederic. At the 
very outset ol his rule, in 
I45(S, one jxirty had chosen iiie emperor 
as rival king. Piederu' was hnally 
comj)elled to renounce tlii' irown, and 
to content hiiiiselt with 1 he pros|M‘ct 
of acipiiring it in the event ol Matthias 
living without issue. But while Mat- 
thias was lighting with Ladislaus for 
the Bohemian ciown, Frederic jirovoked 
him by investing Ladislaus with the 
electoral vote ;ind Bohemia, and an 
invasion ol Austria by the Hungarian 
king was the result. 

In order to free himself. I'lederic was 
obliged to invest the latter with Bohemia 
and pay a large indemnity. But 
Matthias came again with an army, and 
this time remained foi maiu’ vears, since 
I'rederie wished to ])lace the Archbisho]) 
ol (ira/, who had l)een exiled by him, 
on the archiepiscopal throne ol Salzburg. 



ALBERT ACHILLES 
Tlif* third son of Froderic I., Elector 
of Biandenburg^, Albert Achilles 
succeeded to three principalities, 
.and eng^aged in successful w.nrs 
with Mecklenburg and Pomerania. 

the 


Nuremberg in 1487 that the princis 
agreed to send help, and in fact a small 
army was collected under the command 
of Duke Albert of Saxony. A treat \ 
was concluded by which Matthias retained 
all conquests until full compensation wd> 
given, which Frederic was absolutelv 
unalde to do. Fortunately, Matthi;is 
died in 1400, and thus released the em- 
peror Irom his unpleasant ])osition. 

On the western frontier of (kTuiain 
a new danger was threatening from 
( harles the Bold of Burgundy. It was .1 
natural conseipieiice of the feebleness ol 
the (ierman king that (diaries the Bold 
caused the greatest uneasiness in the jiart^ 
ol the (ierman Empire ad- 
jacent to his land : he had. 
indeed, little to fear Irom tlu 
einjiire. 'Lhe district of elei - 
toral Cologne seemed moslK 
endangered, and the empi'ror 
was ilis])osed to begin an 
inijierial war there against 
('harles. Archbishoj) Rujiert, 
little beloved by his subjects, 
had been deprived of his office 
by the Pope, i)ut naturallv 
did not wish to resign the 
archl)isho})ric, or, above all. 
to recognise the authorit\ 
ol the cliosen administratoi . 
Hermann von Hesse. Sim i' 
the whole country, and 
esjiecially the towns, sup- 
ported Hermann, he had no other recourst 
than to a])peal to the Burgundian for 
help. Charles gladly com]died, and began, 
in the summer of 1474, the siege of the 
strong archie jiiscopal town of Xeuss. Ih 
met, however, with unexpected rcsistame, 
and had to invest the town for ten months. 
A strong im])erial army a[)])eared in the 
sjiring ol 1475 under the com- 
mand of the Margrave. Albert 
Achilles of Brandenburg : 
('harles abandoned the siege 
and retired to Burgundy. He declined 
any further support of Ru]H'rt. and the 
administrator Hermann became Arch- 
bishop of Cologne. 

Wliile the ])ossessions of the house of 
Hapsburg in Bohemia and Hungary, and 
even in Austria, were shrinking, and the 
incapable King Frederic hardly made 


Failure 
of the Siege 
of Neuss 
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any attempt to maintain for himself and 
his house their pro])er ])Ower in the 
(jcrman east, his son Maximilian, with 
youthful energy, was taking a ])rominent 
part in the relations with Hiirguncly on the 
western frontier. In his whole character 
a coin])lete contrast to his father, (^lofpient 
and lii)eral, endowcnl with the most varied 
^ . ... int(*r(!sts, h(‘ became the idol 

of the ])eople, and lived long 
the Idol of m(‘mory of the masses 

his Peope j Knights.” 

Indeed, his ])ersonality cannot be better 
characteris(‘d than as tlu' embodiment of 
chivalry. His marriage with Mary of 
Burgundy had been n'ju'atedly the subj(‘ct 
of di])lomatic relations between I'redcn'ic 
.and ( harles tht* lh)ld. But wIk'U the 
latter died, and Mary was .aetually .Jeft 
heiress of her father’s dominions, the 
m.arriage of the heiress, aged twimty 
yc'ars, with Maximilian, who was a y(‘ar 
younger, w.as soon ceU'brated at (ihent in 
August, 1477. 

Louis had already lu'gun the war .against 
Burgundy, and internal disorders were 
rile, esjH'ciallv in th(‘ towns of Bruges and 
Ihaissels. 'I'he lirst task, tlierelon*, of the 
new ruku* was to subdm* his land by force 
of .arms. I'ortuiu' lavourcal him; he 
(hdeated the I'reiK'li on August 17th, I47(), 
.at (iiiinegnt te, and was then abh' to regard 
himsi-lf ;is lord of th(' country. 

'hwo ( hildren, Bhilij) and Margand, were 
born of tlu' marriage' with Mary, and when 
the' (hu'hess died in 14(S2, Pliilii), then four 
V(*ars old, was the lu'ir of her dominions. 


Maximilian was rt'e'ognised indea'd in the' 
north as guardian of the b(/v, but the to'vn 
of (ilu'iit got IMiilij) into its jiower, and 
Idaiuk'rs, Holland, and Brabant formed 
an alliaiu e with I'raiue. An understand- 
ing with h'rani'e was linally brought about, 
without further fighting, by tlu' Peace of 
Arras at the' ('ud of 14SJ, according to 
which a part ot the Ihirgundian kingdom 
was restorc'd to France, and the marriage of 
- iMargaret, a child of two years, 

. .u with the Dauphin Charles was 

“'""K'-l; I’”' »'■]' 

professed a syiujiathy with 
France, with which Maximilian had diffi- 
cult y in contending. First and foremost, 
the ])rovin('o demanded an independent 
administration under a council of regency 
— that is, a governmeni by states. Not 
until the conquest of Sluys in 1485 did 
Bruges and Ghent acknowledge the guar- 
dianship of Maximilian. 
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But in Februrary, 1488, Maximilian 
himself was taken prisoner at Bruge^^. 
and kept ])risoner nearly four months. 
Since public opinion in the other pro- 
vinces sided with Maximilian, and th 
emperor also was approaching with ai 
imperial .army from Cologne to the relict 
of his son, he was at last liberatc'd. 
when he had promised the appointment 
of the required council of regency and tin 
withdrawal of the foreign soldiers. TIk ^, 
])romises were, however, disregarded aftci 
ids liberation, and the imperial army, now 
under the leadership of Duke Albert oi 
Saxony, advanced to besiege Ghent, whic h 
it took in the autumn of 1489. From thi^ 
tinu' Maximilian w.as ret\lly rn.aster in tin 
lands lu' had inherited. He had won for 
his house by the acquisition of Burgundv 
the territory which ensured the Hapsbiire 
asci'iidancy in the sixteenth century. 

The in.activity of Frederic, which had 
been d('t'j)ly h'lt by the princes, and had 
since 1462 suggested the thought of liis 
dej)osition, led iiK'n once more to entertain 
such ideas, as Maximilian by his .acquisi- 
tion of Burgundy attracted the attention 
. of all. Against the will of hb 

Maximilian instigation 

fk ^ Bishop Ik'rthold of Main/, 
lu^ was chosen king of 
Romans in February, 148b, and crowned 
at Ai\da-Cliaj)elle in May. Since 1481), 
when th(' possession of Ihirgundy was 
assured. Mikximilian had become the ])illar 
of the liousc' of ffaj)sburg. Sigismund of 
Tyrol n'liouiK c'd Ids lordship in his favom 
in I4<)0 ; and .after the death of Matthias, 
king of Hungary, Maximilian recoiupu'rcd 
Austri.i and I'li forced the old claims of the 
Hapsburgs to the crown of Hungary. He 
acknowledged in i 4()T Lailislaiis, who wav 
dis]niting the crowai with his brother John 
Albert, as king of I^ohenda, init obtained 
on his side recognition of his own clainiv 
to succeed to Bohemia and Hung.ary in 
the event of the new king dying childless. 

The Emperor Frederic had also promoted 
a new alliance' in the summer of i486, with 
the object of securing the Haj)sbiirg power 
ag.ainst the Wittelsbachs in South (ier- 
many. In February, 1488, the so-called 
“ Swabian League ” was founded at Ess- 
lingen, which united princes, towns, and 
nobles, and was able to place a strong 
armed force in the field. Since the chief 
aim of the league was to conquer the too 
powerful Wittelsbachs, it amounted to a 
very decided protection of the Hapsbiirg 
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interests, which it actually afforded in the gulf between the two confessions could 
sixteenth centuiy. not be bridged over. Pope luigene IV. 

When the Emperor Frederic died, on now took up the matter, and ordered a 
August igth, 1493, his house held a ])osition Crusade to be ])reached in the West. The 
totally different from that occupied at Prince of Transylvania, John Hunyadi, 
the outset of his reign. This was in no had conquered Turkish armies su])eri()r in 
way due to his action. ]\Iaximilian, on numbers at Belgrade in 1441 and in 1442 at 
the contrary, had helped to realise this Maros-Szent-Imre and at the Iron Gates ; 
object in laUer years, es])eciaHy since he therefore, 

proved himself a general. Owing to his « an s The next year the 

iamily iwssessions, it was possible for him, y^Ls’T prince letl a large arm\', 

although chosen in order to su])port the in which all the nations on the 

empire, to influence the destinies of the Danube immediately concerru'd were re- 
nation more decisively than any king for ])resenled, as far as tlu^ Balkans. In 
many years. ev<‘ry part of the West , men were professing 

d lie political events of Germany in the their readiness to share in the coming 
fifteenth century were not only determined campaign, when in the summer of 1444 
by the ordinary forces which had w’orked the Snltan Muratl concluded a trnci' for 
together for centuries, but an external tei^years with King Ladislans of Poland 
j)ower gained decisive influence over th(‘ and Hungary, in whi('h tlu' advantagi' 
rlestiny of the Kuro])can West, whic h it distinctly was on the side of Hungary, 
tilled with a nameless dread. This was War w'as hopeless without the particijia- 
the Turkish Einjiire, w'hich arose on tion of Hungary. Never! lu'less, at the 
the Lower Danube in the place of the instigation of Cardinal Julian, hostilities 
st'lf-contemted Byzantium, and thence were again begun; even Ladislans was 
l)enetra(ed into the sjihc're of (ierman ])(‘rsnad(‘d to take* part in themi. 'I'his 
interests. The circumstance that le^re a time a ilcvt w^as to c'o-opcM'atc' w'ith the 
Success non-Christian foe* w’as in the^ land army. Howcwcm*, the Hungarian 
orTuVldsK tnrnc'd this rivalry into a army alone* met Murad (ienocse shij)s 
Invasions ^'^'^^b'inns epiestion. 'rlie whole had be‘en bribed to transport the* emenny 
idea of ('rusadcs, therefore, re- across the Bosphorus and a battle* was 
vived, although the nic'asnres taken in fought at Warna on Novembiu’ loth, 
carrying out the ide^a wvre far from e'orre- 1444. Ladislans was slain, and the whole* 
sponding to those of the twelfth cc'iitury. Hungarian army tunu'd to flight. Hun 
As far back as 13, ()b, We*ste*rn luirope yadi was also delVat(‘(l by .Murad in i 
had advanced in arms to chcM'k the bloody battle on the Amsc*lfeld, lU'ai 
torrent of the Turkish invasion. On this Cossow^a in Se*rvia on Octobe-r ly-icflh 
occasion, the Turk wais coni])lete*ly vie- T44CS. 

torious. P)Ut the devastating onslaught When Murad died in 1431, his soi 
of Tamerlane and his Mongols from Mohammed 11 . Pmjuk (i45i-i4«Sr) sue 
the Hast was more effective* in staving ceeded. He* was hrmly ivsolve'd to sw'ce*! 
lor the lime the ])rogress of the Ottomans aw'ay entirely the de'cayed l-lyzantini 
in the West. Empire and to make ('onstani inople hii 

But in the time of Sultan Murad II. capital. 1 he ICmperor ('onstantiiu* wonh 
(1421-1451), on the breaking up of the not consent to surrender, and so the sie'ge 
1 >yzantine emj)ire into sej^arate states, the of his capital was lH*gun in autumn, 1452 
ultimate victory of the 'rurkish ])owa*r must There w'as no ])rf)si)ecl of help from the 
have seemed certain to the intelligent ob- West, although tin* em])(‘roi 

MU'ver. Only the West could bring lielj) in formed an alliance with Popi 

this case. Albert II. made the attempt in ^ 1 Nicholas V. ; for among tin 

1439, but lost his lif(* in the campaign. * (decks particularly the people 

So long, indeed, as the schism in the were most bitl(‘rly opposed to a union witl; 
t-hurch lasted, there could be no idea of the Roman Church. The sultan, wuth ar 
a serious warlike expedition of Roman enormous host, invested the city, wdiicl 
f'atholic Christianity against the un- could muster only an insuffn:ient garrison 
believers in support of (deck Byzantium. No substantial help w'as sent to the ein- 
At this juncture, therefore, in 1439, the peror, except by the republic of Genoa 
union of the two Churches at Ferrara was whose ships were really far su])erior tc 
announced, but only on paper, for the the Turkish fleet. Constantinople finall} 
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l(‘ll l)(‘l()r(‘ tile as^iLull ()1 ilu‘ 'I'urk'^ on 
M;iy 2()tli, 145,;. 'rile l-'nipcior ('on- 

sliintiiic \v;is shun in battle, and the 
(diristians wen' niostlv' massac red : tlu* 
survivors were sold into slavc'ry, and tlu* 
town was pillaged. Mohammed did not 
permit tlu' buildings to bc' iipnred, lor lu' 
wished to reside in the eit\ at once. ITe 
provicU'd a. poj)nlation lor it bv toned 
iinmii;ration irom Asia Minor, and the 
t ranslormat ion ol “ St. Solia ” into a 
inoscpu' annoiineed to the world that Islam 
ha.d made its entry into the city or. the 
Ih)sphorns. 

diie terrible news ot the tall of ('onstan- 
tinopK' sjuvad with rapidity through 
luiro|)e. In vain the l\)})es Nicholas, 
(\ilixtus, and Pins II. tried bv assiduous 
pn'aching ol war to stir up Christen- 
dom to a ('rusade against the dread foes 
of Christianity. Althougdi no secular ruler 
e.xcejd Hunyadi prepared himself tor 
resistance, an enthusiastic crowd, com- 
posed of every section of the population, 
streamed to the standard of the ('ross, 
and, led bv J^hn (h.pist ratio, a /(‘alous 
preacher of war, defended Helgrade, to 
the siege of which Mohammed had 
advanced in 145b. They actually suc- 


('eedc'd in driving back the sultan’s arni\ 
and in winning ricdi booty, es]iecially tlu' 
su'gc' artilk'rv. I’nlortunalcdy, John Hun- 
yadi, tli(' only man hitherto who had 
ottered sc'i'ious resislanct' to the (MU'iiiy. 
died a lew days later -on August nth. 
I45() - of the ])lagne. Hut Mohammed’s 
lust tor ('omjuest was tem])orarilv diverted 
by various insurrections ol conquered 
tribes. With X'enice alone, on account ol 
the possessions ol the Ke])ublic in (ireecc. 
he waged war lor more than fifteen year^. 
onlv to apjiear soon after the ]X‘ace of 1471) 
in itiilv, wlu'i'e lie occupied Otranto. On 
his death, in May, 1481, the Ottoman^ 
were obligc'd to abandon this base ot 
ojierations. 

Smaller inroads into the Austrian 
domains and Hungary had also been 
made at this time, but the empire had 
taken no stejis against them. In fact the 
princes saw in the incursions of ^he Turks 
only a danger for tlie hereditary lands ot 
the Emperor Frederic. He himself un- 
derstood only too clearly that this was 
imminent. He had summoned an imjierial 
diet to Regensburg on the news of the fall 
of Constantinople in order to organise a 
crusade against the Turks. The decree 


THE FORTUNES OF THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA 

^^as there deferred to a later date. The the enemy of Christendom. The restllt 
nrinces at Frankfort did, indeed, promise was similar in 1474, when the diet of Augs- 
;() send 10,000 cavalry and 30,000 in- burg was expressly summoned for this 
tantry, but nothing was done. Pius II. purpose. Bajazet IT., son of Mohammed 
look all imaginable trouble, and sum- II., who died in 1481, was, as it happened, 
iiioned a meeting of the princes to Mantua loss warlike than his father, and allowed 
m 1459 in order to discuss the question of the much-exhausted border-lands some 
,L C rusade. Ihe princes did not appear respite. His successor, Selim (i ‘^12-1520), 
111 person, but only their representatives, had also more to do in the east,' and 
lie then sent Cardinal Bessarion to could think less alx)ut inroads into 
( .ermany in order to work upon the princes, (Germany. The danger lU'vert hek'ss ex- 
hut Iruitlessly. isted for the (ierman empire, and lu'caiui' 

in the diets ot 1466 and 14^7 there was greater than ever under Suleiman, who 
.igain much talk about a war with the ap])eared before Vienna in r52(). 
l urks, but no results followed. Xo pro- In the sixteenth centurv^i war might 
eress was made until the diet of Regens- really have been better undertaken, sima* 
hurg, in 1471, which was attended by the a “ Turk tax ” was availal)le, wliich, al- 
i inperor himsell, and was otherwise well though it was not paid with jmnctuality or 
rc'pn'senti'd. 1 he emperor askt'd for 10, ooo com])i('teness, still plac('d certain means 
men at once to guard the frontiers of at the disposal ot the empire. In any 
liis hen'ditary lands, and the princ(‘s were case, the concession of that ]n*o|)erty tax ot 
willing to grant tlumi : only tlu' towns op- ten pen' cent, was a fundamental acknow- 
posed it. Alter a discussion on the ledgmmit on tlu' jiart of the stat(‘s tlial tlu' 
iiu'thod ()l starting a great (‘xpedition in war against the inlidels was the duty of 
ih(‘ n(‘Xt \ear the matter was allowed to the (ierman himiiire and jieople, and not 
dro]). In S])ite of all spcH'clu'S and n'solii- nuMa^ly tlu‘ ('oncern of the neighbouring 
tions, no sort of at'lion was lakcm against priiua's and their territories. 
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GERMAN TOWNS AND TERRITORIES 

THE ORIGINS OF THE PRINCIPALITIES AND 
THEIR RELATIONS TO THE IMPERIAL POWER 

imperial ]^ower in the early Middle modern limes is ealli'd an (‘eoiioinie policy. 
A Ages, although amply ])r()vided with An hereditary monarehy existed in Eranei' 
(■('onomic means and re])rescnted by great and luiglaiul Tliere wen* a family siu'- 
pia'sonalities, had very lew duties to cession and well-delined crown lands, of 
perform in comparison with the tasks of whudi the extent, in France* particularly, 
the modern state. T'he administration of W'as steadily increasing. d‘he number of in- 
justice and the maintenance of peace at Oermnn princi's and counts 

home, the full exercise of ecclesiastical vassals of the <'ro\vn ap- 

jurisdiction and the ])rotcction of the preciably diminisluHi in both 

borders of the empire from external foes, countries. Ifabef afti'rits con- 

t omprised almost all its olheial duties. version to the crowui was granted afresh. 
In principle, even in the fourteenth it was usually ('onterred on a niemlK'r of the 
century, these were still the s])heres where royal hous(‘, and so strengtheiu'd still more 
tin* royal power w’as fell, but in every the royal inllnence. T'lu* conditions wau'e 
res])ect the ])rerogatives as well as tlu^ (juite diffi'nuit in (huanany. tlu* ihectoral 
po\V(‘rs of the empire had diminished. At empire. T'he primaTy eh'ctors wt'ia* 
llie period wTieii natural products were the anxious to hinder tlu* formntion of a linn 
iiu'dium of excliange, file German king ol imperial ('onslitntion whi(Ti would bar 
ilu* time wais the gri'atest landowner, the the expansion of tlu'ir own territorial 
richest man in the emjhre. Even it the j>ow’er. It ('onld be only to llu* advantagi* 
imperial estates and the jirofitable rights of tlu* (‘lectors il tlu‘\' chose an iinen(*rg(‘ti(' 
, had not diminished, the ein])ire, em])eror, and as a la'ward lor their vote* 

FiVsTcToined repaid tliemsc'lves out of tlu* imperial 
ITS oined nicdiuin of ex- possessions. The (‘inperor on liis j)art 

change in the twelfth century endeavoured to build iij) the territorial 
a system from which any advantages ])owi‘r of his own house. TTie imperial 
gained by the n^yal iiower must have crown was a gr(‘al factor in this terri- 
been due chiefly to ])rivileges of coinage torial aggrandisi'inent. TTu* Imxemburgs 
and taxation- -would not have been able as w'ell as the Hapsbiirgs reiilisi'd this, 
to maintain its more prominent ])osition and both stn^ve earnestly for imperial 
as regards the other ])owers. sway. In this struggle tlu* Ila])sl)urgs 

But now during the interregnum the succeedi'd by right of survivorship. 
pr()j)erty and ])rivileges of the emjhre had T'he Roman imj)(*rial crown had lost its 
been lost to the crown through reckless s])lendour after tlu* interregnum. All 
gifts and wholesale ])aw'ning, so that the G(*rman kings had, it is true, thought it an 
imjxuhal power ’possessed only slender honour to cross the Alj)s and have llu'm- 
means. It could not be suj)posed that selves crowned in Ronu*. But 

the new' economic develo})ment w'ould be 
-eiisibly inlluenced by the emi)irc. All 
that actually was done in that res])ect was 
the work of the two younger constitu- 
tional organisations, the territories and 
the towns. Both of these rejwesentcd the 
standard economic units of the four- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries, and 
>n their side followed out that which in 


Germany’s 
First Coined 
Money 


The Empty 


the last exjx’ditions to I^ome 


Glory of the r + ^ i 4 14 

„ « wi‘re little calculated to ])n)- 

Roman Crown , 11 * i • • 

(luce nattering inii)ressions, 

even if they did not all turn out so lament- 
ably as that of Kuj)ert, in T401-1402. TTu^ 
empty glory of the im|)erial crown had 
gradually died away. (TiaiT(*s V. was the 
last German king who wished to be 
crowned Roman Emi)eror. T he kings after 
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Wide Stretch 
of Germany's 
Dominions 


him assumed the imperial title imme- 
(liat(5ly on their (flection, and concealed by 
the brilliancy of the nanu! the paltry 
value of (ierman majesty. 

As on the one s\(\r. the royal prerot^a- 
tives, coinaf^e, customs, sale-conducts, j)ro- 
tectic)!! of jews, minin^^ and salt mono- 
j)olies, courts, et('., vv(M*e transferred to the 
tcMi'itorial ])rin('(‘S, so (‘xtern- 
allv also the empire* lost in 
exl(‘nt. lCv(‘rywher(‘ large 
strij)s were detached on the 
frontiers and becann* inde])(*ndent. or 
actually fell to the neighbouring state's. 

'I'he im])erial dominions stre'te hed nomin- 
ally we'stward as far as Idanders and Bur- 
gundy and tin* Rhone' lanel, se)uthwarel te) 
lJppe*r rt;dv, ;ind e'astward as tar as the* 
be>rele'rs of Hunga! v, Ih)li(‘niia, and Poland. 
The* e-aste-rn (ounirie's t heinse'lve'S ('e)ntin- 
ually le)nne'el close'!' re'latie)ns with the ein- 
j)ire‘. 'riiey were* inelc'e'd goveriu'd partly, 
in theory at le'ust, by the (ieTirian ruler, but 
the y ehd not l)ee'e)me' re'al nu'Ulbe'rs of the* 
empin*. In the* west the* im]H*riat de)- 
minh)ns we'ia* aedually diminishe'el. ( harh's 
IV. had, in rec(‘ived the* e're)wn e)l 

Ihirguneh' at Arles ; but as e ompe'usat ie)n 
to the* iM'e'iK'h elau|)hin, for having re*- 
ne)une*eel his e laim e)u Mary, h(*ire‘ss te) the 
Ihione* e)f llimgars, and to ave)id the* 
ele)uble ])aj)al e'le'etion, he* conferre*el e)n 
that ])rine'e the* vieariate* e)l the e'inpire in 
Burgunely. 

'rile* re'Ve'rsion e)f Burgundy te) I'rance 
was thus se'ttle*d. The eeiiirse* ot altairs 
in the* neirth-w'e'st was similar. W'hen, 
afte*r the* lounding e)f the* ne*w' Burgundian 
|)e)we*r in I'landers was allie*el te) 

Ihirgunely by tlie marriage* of the heir with 
the* heire'ss, Niai'garet. in it withelrew' 

epiietly Irom its ele*j)enele'nce on the* empire, 
anel the Fle'inish teiwns ce*ase*el te) be 
me*mbe*rs e)f the llanse*atic League*. 

Switzeiianel also became iiide])endent, 
for the Hapsburgs, wlu) struggk*el te) builel 
uj) their se)Ve*re*ignty there, w’ere e’e)mpe*lleel 
to yie*lel te) the e:e)nfe‘eleratie)n 
e)f e'ity burghers anel free 
])easants. An impe*rial army 
made an ineffectual appearance 
befeire Zurich in 1434. The peace of the 
next year clearly implie'd the exj)ulsie)n of 
the Hapsburgs fre)m their e)ld pe^ssessie)ns. 
When, then, the te)w'ns e)f Sw’abia, in 1358, 
feirmed an alliance with Re*rne, Ziirich, 
Zug, Se)le)thurn, IMulhausen, and even with 
the Hapsburg towm of Sempach, the 
struggle of the Hapsburgs to protect their 


Switzerland 
Asserts its 
Independence 


last rights was inevitable. Leopold ot 
Austria advanced with an army of knights, 
but was completely defeated in at 
Sempach by the “ jieasants." The poi- 
manence and the strength of the confedera- 
tion were thus secured. The battle 01 
Naefels, in 1388, had equally unfavourabir 
results for Leopold’s sons. 

In the peace of 1389 the house of Hajts- 
burg had to renounce its rights of territonal 
sovereignty, especially its jurisdiction o\a i 
Lucerne, Zug, and (ilarus. The con- 
federates. howx'ver, renewed their league , 
Solothurn joined it, and the “ Sempaiii 
Letter,’ in 1393, bi'came the starting- 
j)oint for the later d('vel(^)mi*nt of Swat^ei - 
land. Tile threatening territorial sovr- 
reignty wais shaken off, but the em})i!e 
lacked the jiowrr to enforce its rights. 

The free united Swiss communities iioiii 
the end of the fourteenth century wan- 
(|uite inde})endent. They did not shair 
])olitically any more in tlu* common 
destinies of (Germany, but in the S[)heri‘ ol 
intellectual lift* the connection becann* 
mon* marked. Basle especially becaim* a 
seminary ol (ierman humanism and a 
centre of the artistically comj)lete (ierman 
printing trade. 'The n'liewa'd 
^ attem})ts of the Emperor Maxi- 

Failed milian to maintain tlu* alliaiu'i* 
of tlu'mountain ('ountry with tin* 
empire misc'anied. .Aftc'r an unsuc'ces^lul 


struggle he wais compelled to consi'iil 
in I4(j9, to till* libi*rati()ii of Switzerland 
Iroin impc'iial taxation and jurisdiction. 
Thus tlu* nominal coniu*ction with llir 
(*mj)ire w’as dissolved. For the future the 
confederati'S were designated with tin 
distinguishing name “ Kinsmen of tin- 
Em])ire,” until tlu* Pi*ace ol Westphalia 
in t() 48, fully ri'cognised tlu* ('onf(*deration 
as an independent constitutional organi- 
sat ion outside the empire. 

Within (iermany itself the imiK'iial 
powTr had a very varied influence. In 
the South (ierman districts, where huge 
imi)erial towns lav close* together, when 
there W'as a large number of knights of tlu* 
empire, its importance was distinctly mon- 
felt than in the ])lain of North Germany. 
The imj)erial ])ower had never found 
there, even in previous centuries, supi)oit 
so firm as in the south. W'ith tlu 
increasing importance of the trade on tlu 
German coast, a separate confederation 
of the towns, the Hanseatic Leagiu-. 
governed the political life. This startl'd 
with an association of (ieiman merchants 
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tor the protection of their common 
interests in foreign countries ; hut after 
the beginning of the fourteenth century 
tliis association acquired even at home the 
admitted headship in politics. 

A similar position to that of the Han- 
seatic League in the north was held by 
the Teutonic Order in the north-east. It 
had inserted itself between the Foies, 
Idthuanians, and Russians, and had cut 
them off from communication with the sea. 
riie land of the order on the Baltic became 
an important outpost of (iermany. l^p 
to the battle of Tannenberg, in 1410, so 
iiKunentous for the constitution of the 
order, ninety-three (ierman towns and 
1,400 villages were founded there. Daiitzig, 
th(' most important ])lace in the country, 
belonged to the Hanseatic League, and 
was a rival of Liibeck. But th{‘ constitu- 
tion of the order existed only for (iermany, 
not for the German Emj)ire : it fornual 
a separati‘ body, and in the end helped to 
support the power of the Brandenburg 
Hohenzollerns. 

In the heart of the einpin* the districts 
which as yet saw no sovtaeign over them 
were anytiiing but suj)j)orts of the imperial 
^ . j)ower. The imperial towns 

ecaying their tax('s, and in otlua* 

Revenues of , • n .1 

„ . resi)ects oc'casionallv (altered 

the Empire - * , ,, 

into nearer relations with the 

cni})eror, as when a diet was held within 
tluar walls. Some, however, wcae lianal 
irom the regular \ early taxation, and were 
therefore styled “ free ” towns. And 
wluae tracts of land, now fairly nunua'ous. 
remained without a lord, tliis signified 
absolute indejiendence. It was far l(‘ss 
])ossible in tluar ca.se to bring them under 
the imperial taxation than in the case ot 
the ])rinces,who on their side?, sometimes at 
least, had a keen interest in the aggrandisc*- 
ment of the empire. The strength of the 
imjierial power thus varied much in different 
])artsof thec‘mpire,and found a correspondT 
ing expression in the services rendered to 
the empire by the separate districts. 

Rudedph 1 . and Albert 1 . dev()t(_*d 
much pains towards putting the decaying 
nwenues of the empire once more on 
a better basis, but they were not lar- 
sighted enough to make the commercial 
asjdrations, which were the foundation of 
the new economic conditions, profitable to 
the imperial coffers. They contented 
themselves with a reorganisation of the 
governorships in the imperial provinces 
and of the imperial exchequer, which, 


together with the fixed taxers iinposc'd on 
the imperial towns according to the 
agreement, represented the actual revenues 
of the empire in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. 

The work done by the imperial power in 
its own jK'culiar sphere, the luainteiiance 
of peace in the country, corn'spoiuU'd in 
- . . iact t(^ its resourtu's. Quite 

Telle 

Edicts P^'rial executivi' I'xisted capabh' 
of ])unishing olTeiuU'rs against 
the order for general j)ea('e, tluae are no 
moreinstanci's of an “ Inqua ial F(‘ac(‘,” (hat 
is, a jH'iial enactnuait, juiblished for only a 
definite period against disturbers of juiblic 
ord(‘r, and entorceable throughout the 
whole empire. The inquaial j)ea('(‘ edii'ts 
from the timi* of Rudolph to Henry \dl. 
W(‘re jiractically renewals of tlu‘ “ Public 
Peace ” of Main/ in 

Alti'r Li'wis of Bavaria, ('viai these' n'- 
nt'wals lell into disiisi*. and onl\' on the* 
important law of Albert II., in 14 ;S, n'vivi'd 
th(‘oldthought ot p(‘acefor t lu' wholeenij)ii e. 
Ordinarily provincial pc'ace edicts wi'ic' 
issiu'd, and showtowhat ('xtc'iiton tlu‘ most 
(‘ssential point the' conce])tion of ('inpiri' 
had given way to that of tc'iritory. Ring 
\Vt‘nc(‘slaus, or \\\*n/(‘l, in i4(S ;once more 
atti'inpted an “InijxM'ial Pc'at c',” but could 
not ('Jirry it out, ioi‘ h<‘ laih'd to break iiptlu' 
existing confedi'ratioiis ol tlu' towns. 

Now, when the einpirt' (oiild not (‘iilorce 
its power, another path was take'ii in order 
to seciiri' the nec'essary ])ea('e, (‘speeaally 
in tlu* interests ol tlu* towns, 'flu* towns 
concluded “ unions '’-- that is, h'agiu'S, for 
a dt‘linite |)eri()d — and plt*dged tlu'nis(*lvi*s 
to make common eause against aiivone 
who should disturb tlu* p(*ace of oiu* ol tlu* 
memb(*rs. Prin(a*s wen* oc'casionally 
jiaities to siK'h l(*agu(*s, among which that 
('onclud(*d betwe(*»i the Khenish and Sw\'i.- 
liian towns in ijiSi stands loremost. As 
(*arly as i ; ji tlu* Public Peaia* ol rim 
included, in addition to twenty-tw'o im- 
|)(*rial towns in Sw'abia, tlu* 


Purpose 
of the Town 
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lords ol rpp(*r Ikivaria and 
Bran(k*nburg, as well as the 


Bishoj) ol Augsburg, 'flu* 
(joldeii Bull had exj)r(*ssly }H*rmitt(*d the 
unions for the maintenaiue ol tlu* public 
pea('(;, while it forbade all coalitions for 
other ])urpos(*s, and had thus proclaimed 
that the empire for its part was no 
longer able to secure the tranquillitv of 
the land. A number of ])eace edicts 
were issued in the fourteenth and lifteenth 
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centuries, and a series of unions formed 
for the preservation of peace until the 
“ Perpetual Public Peace” of the imperial 
diet at Worms in 1495 forbade as a 
fundamental ])rinciple every feud and all 
recourse to self-defence. This was, of 
course, possible only at a time when the 
territorial lords had mostly acquired 
wk *k siilhrient strength to i)unish 
_ **** ® rebellious nobles unaided, and 

Emperor was intcrferenceof the 

upreme ini])erial ])ower was no longer 
net'essarv. d he cm])cror was supreme 
judge. 'rh(* counts and all other authorities 
judged only in his name, and in (;very 
])la('e where the king api)eare(l th(‘ court 
was open to him. I'his, in princi|)l(‘, was the 
casc^ e\'en in th(‘ later Middle* Ages; but the 
“counties” had long become hereditary, 
and th(‘ir holders had acquired various 
other powers, so that they were mostly pre- 
sent as territorial lords. Aulic j)rivileges 
had long sima* iniringc'd the old constitu- 
tion of th(‘ trii)unals, and tlu^ king had 
only little left of his sovereign jurisdiction. 

Although he had from the iirst the 
right of “ 1‘vocation.” in virtiu* ol whi('h 
he could at j^h'asun* gi\a‘ judgment in 
an\' matt(‘r not yt't legally dec ided, y(‘t 
he was obligcal ('omparatively soon to 
n'lioufice this claim as regards individual 
])rinces. 'Hk* ('lohU'u P>ull of J.;5f) made* 
tin* priviU'ge “ de non evoc'ando ” flu* 
legal right of all electors ; and in I4(S7 
the royal ])r(‘rogalive of “ evocation ” was 
universally abolished. 

'I’he old ('oiistitution of the courts had 
prc’sujqa)S(‘d a free ])eo])le; but freemen in 
large* numlH*rs wi*re found only in W'est- 
])halia, and there the royal courts, ('all(*d 
“ \Vhmg('ri('hte' ” (“ \'i*hnuc tribunals ”), 
for the trial of crimes e*\iste(l ])ractically 
unchangc'd. 'l lu-y wen* ('ourts of lreem<*ii 
to try freemen unde*!* the ]U'esidency of the 
count. But since* in the gre*atest ])art of 
the em|)ire nothing was known of fre*emeu 
and the count’s court, the condition of 
things in W'estidialia seemed to 
ce)nte‘mi)()raru's a remarkable 
anomaly. Charles IV. wisely, 
in the ])\ddic interests, made 
full use of this remnant of (Germanic 
jurisprudence in the Public Peace for 
Westphalia of 1371, since he entrusted his 
administration to these Vehmic tribunals, 
and by so doing contributed greatly to the 
resj)ect, or rather superstitious fear, with 
which they were evt*ry where regardetl. 
Their constitution was such that in the 


Action of 
Charles IV. 


circuit a judge nominated by the king with 
seven free jurors from the “free seat” held 
a court always in the open air and by broad 
daylight. According as others than the 
jurors might or might not be present, tlu* 
matter w*as called “])nblic” or “secret.” 
The extreme })enalty was death by hanging, 
carried out immediately if the accused 
was ])resent ; or, if he did not appear, 
wherever he was met by three free jurors. 

The result of this jurisdiction was 
in the fourteenth century thoroughly 
beneficial, since grave defects in the 
criminal law were thus remedied. In tlu* 
n(‘xt century the Vehmic tribunals certainly 
degenerated; the diet a^ Niirembirg in 
1431, and the reforms of FrecU'i'ic 111. in 
1442, were forced to take measures against 
the encroachments of the ” secret tri- 
bunals.” (iradunlly, therefore, they for- 
feit(*d their im])ortancc. 

1 'he n(‘('d of a com])lete body of law lor 
the em])ire as a whole was tlu'ii keenly felt. 
The imperial towns and the country dis- 
tricts still belonging to the empire seemed 
to be almost indej)endent eonstitutional 
bodi(‘s. I'lu* \)erson of the emjX'ror was 
usually unknown to tlu* ]H*opk*, and no 
])rojX‘r ri'pres('ntation of tlu* 


,, im])erial riglitsc'xisted. 'rh(*n* 


Germany’s 

“ Daily War ■ 1 i • n • 1 

. n . . was, m la('t, m tlu* imiH'nal 

in Bohemia , ^1.1 

cnan('(‘ry no register ot the 

constituent nu'inbers of tlu* (‘lupire. Not 

a single list of tlu* towns and jwinces was 

forthcoming, when in 1422 pr(*})arations 

had to be made in hot haste by the em])iri* 

for the “ daily war ” in Bohemia, d'lu* 

town of Diiren, which from 1242 had bei'ii 

])ledged to the ('ount and subseqiu‘nt 

duke of Jiiliers, and had long regardt'd 

itsell, in hu t, as a ])rovin('ial town, was 

alter i57tS repeatedly summoned to the 

im])erial diets, and ('ailed u])on to ])av tlu* 

Turks’ tax. Tlu* chancery was actiiall\ 

unprovided with any proofs by which it 

might reconcile asserted t)rivileg(^s and 

act mil facts. 

The want of an im])erial ex(*cutive ma- 
chinery was not less bitterly felt. Anyone* 
who oi)tained a h*gal title by the imperial 
law had usually to fight for it first. Ev(*n 
if the ban of the empire had been ]nib- 
lished, there were no means of excxmting it. 
When, for exanijile, ('harles IV. ])leclgt‘d 
the im])erial town of Weil to Count Kber- 
hardof Wurttemberg, it joined the Swabian 
League, existing since 137b, and the 
emperor suspended the ban over the four- 
teen towns. Eberhard wished to fight for 
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his claim to the town of Weil ; but his son 
was completely defeated by the towns at 
Keutlingen in 1377, and the emperor found 
himself compelled to retract the ban and 
to cancel the j)ledge. The towns had in 
this case conquered the imperial authority 
and the princely sovereignty. 

Where the empire wished to exact penal- 
ties it was dependent on the goodwill and 
the contingent means of the states of the 
empire charged with the executive. In the 
sixteenth century, when the division into 
( ircles already existed and considerably 
lacilitated matters, an imperial executive 
system was arranged in 1555 ; but it came 
too late, for all political power had already 
|)assed into the hands of the jjrinces. 

The German empire, at any rate after 
tlu; (h)lden Bull, formed a federal union. 
Hitlierto, it is true, the imj’)erial vassals 
liad advised thc'ir sovereign in weighty 
matters, but the decision lay with him. 
Now in all decisive (piestions the assent 
of the electors was a necessary condition, 


Willenhriefe, or “Letters of Consent,” 
usually with some personal aim, a ml in 
fact they often claimed the light to depose 
the king, which was actually exeroed in 
the case of Wenzel in 1400. The Electoral 
College soon grew to be representative 
of the empire, and those “ Letters of 
Consent ” took the }>lace of the ass('nt 
Q . of the im})erial assembly. The 
rowing number of ininces of the 
Power of the , • 1 1 1 

Princes em})ire, who in 1)50 included 

in tlu'ir ranks more tliaii 
seventy spiritual and forty tiinpoial 
lords, steadily grew ; for, on tlu' c'levation 
of an imjierial tief to a military tiel, 
the ])osition of a princi' of the empire was 
easily acquired. In the fourteenth ('('utury, 
among others, Pomerania, | uliers, Gueldi'i s, 
Luxemburg, and Berg, ami in ihr lilteiuitli 
century, C'leves, Llolstein and W’lirteni- 
berg had In'come military hefs. 

The division of inheritances, customary 
since the thirteenth century in the princely 
houses, by which the owikm' of any 



GOLD FLORINS OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE IN FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES 
At one time there we’-e no fewer than six hundred difTerent mints in the German Empire, and the exchangee of money 
was, in consequence, very difficult. By the middle of the fourteenth century the German Kohi«» florin had acquired 
f^reat importance for wholesale trading. The first two coins in the above illustration are gold florins of tlu: period 
of Lewis IV., from 1:UM till 1:07; the gold flor a ot John I. of Bohemia, from l.Ul'.l till l:0(l, occupies the centre ; 
while the two remaining coins are gold florins of Frederic III., Archbishop of Cologne, from UUO till 1111. 


and the iinjicrial assembly was raised to 
a judicial institution, although tlie in- 
tt'iulcd annual assemblies of tlie electors 
were not carried out. The princes became 
“ ('States of the cn^ipire,” just as under 
them “ estates of the country ” W(‘re 
devt'loped. These took a share in the 
imperial government, and came more and 
more prominently forward. The ])osition 
of the emperor had now been entirely 
changed. The formalities of his el(*ction 
were carefully settled ; and the selection 
of seven j)rinces of the empire, hi whose 
'ru r-c j hands. ■ the election now lay, 
The Changed additional cause of 

° wcakiK’ss to the monarchy, 

the Emperor 

obtain a comj^ensation for his vote in the 
shape of im})erial lands and j)rivi leges. 
If the electors could choose an emperor, 
it was a natural consequence that they 
reserved to themselves a right to interfere 
during his reign, and sometimes gave 
expression to their approval in so-called 


])()rti()n might rchnin the position of 
jH'ince ol the* emj)ir(*, iiurcascd tin* 
nnmbi'r of lay |)rinces and shilt(*d 
the ])alance of j)ower in (Ik* (•mj)ir(‘ in 
tlu'ir favour. Tlie authority ol tlie indi- 
vidual prince within liis own disliict 
varied according to its origin. Since tlic* 
emperor gradually abandonc cl in lavoiir of 
the princes all snjneme rights still remain- 
ing to him — the (iolden Bull contern'd 
on the eI(*ctors the right ol coining gold, 
the emp(‘ror renouncc'd his right of 
“ evocation ” and the (‘xercise in the ban 
fell into disuse - the jiower c)f the* loc al 
prince bec'amc: a com|)lc*tc‘ sov(‘rc*ignty. 
In the fourtec*nth century, above this 
ordinary soverc'ignty came the; still highc;r 
territorial dominion of the* electors. 

The modern indcqiendent state s of Ger- 
many grew up out of the territoric'S of the 
Middle Ages, and in tlie caid Austria and 
Pru.ssia had to figlit for the supremacy. 
The sovereignty, the distinctive mark 
of which was the superior jurisdiction, 
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was acquired by counts and lords, as hindered by force from entering great 

well as by the princes. All these territories, portions of his domains. The more promi- 

at first only ])rivat(* j)()Ssessions conferring nent })rinces had early tried to remedy 

civil rights, had, in contrast to the empire, this evil by obtaining a territorial syin- 
the advantage that the distinctly smaller metry. The prince looked for a favourabh* 
extent and essential similarity of condi- opportunity to acquire as a gift from the 
lions within the district allowed the lord emperor any crown lands lying in the 
to exercise a uniformity of admiiiistratir)n vicinity, or to take them over from an 
H w (h always been wanting impecunious monarch in return for a large' 

PHnees* in the emj)ire. The territorial sum as a mortgage security, which neither 

Ruled** civil offices, which at first were l)arty ever intended should be redeemed. 

granted to the officials con- An enclosed strip was obtained in exchange 
cj'ined with the sc'ignorial rights of the for the surrender t)f a remote estate, or an 
])rinces, IxM'ame tlu' foundation-stone of entire district united to existing posses- 
tlu* systc'in ot sovereignty which, notwith- sions through a di])lomatic marriage, 
standing the very various j)ersonalities vSometimes the laud of small independent 
of th(! ruleis, has, in coiiseqiK'iice of an lords was annexed to the U'lritoiy, and 

administrative* tradition, continuously dt*- these latter saw themselves reduced to 

veloped in the din'ction it once for all tlu* status of provincial knights. Where 
took at this time. large imperial towns lay within a territory. 

The tith's, (m the l)asis of \vhi('h a ])rin('(* their acquisition was not less desira])le 
ruled over tlu* se))arati‘ parts and ])arcels Irom the |)()int of view of territ(uial 
of his territory, were extraordinarily compactness than it was from regard to 
diverse*. Hy the* side ol an old allodial their taxable value. This is the mexining 
holding might lx* found an impc'iial fu'f. of tlu* attack of the Archbishoj) of ('ologne 
in virtues of whic'h the rights ol a duke*, a upon Dortmund in i jf)8 and Soest in 1447. 
margrav'e, or a ('ount had lu'en ('onterred and of the Margrave Albert Achilles ot 
on the owiu'r, or a distri('t in whicli tlu* Hrandenhurg upon Nurcni- 

pvince as ward(*n ol a small church of*Archbi»Ko In the fifteenth 

j)ossessed penal jurisdi('tion. In another Baldwin ^ imi)erial cities 

phu'c* h(* was only lord ol the manor, in of Donauworth and Main/ 

yi‘t a third again lu* was only trustee ol actually lu'caine trihutarv’ to Duke Lewis ol 
the r(’V('nues of tlu* law (ourt. Tlu* age, Jkivaria-Landshut (1458) and Archbishoj) 
still little* ada|)te'd to abstraet thought, .Xelolphus (1462) respccliv’ely. Archbishop 
e'oiild not alwavs elissoe iate tlu'se' diffe'ient Baldwin ol Tre'ves was the most successful 
olhe'e's, whieli only by e haiu'e* were unite*d e)f the prince's e)f the fe)urt('enth century 
in a j)owerful ])ersonage*, horn the ielea of in carrying emt this te'rritorial pe)licy in 
that j)ersonage’. It did not aj)jx'ar sur- tlu* wt'sl. 

prising il the* prince s allowe’d their lieteTo- In tlu* east (diaries iV. had at- 
geiu'ous rights te) sink into the* backgrounel, laiiu'el wide anel compact dominions, 
but in re*tmn |)nt tlu*ir territorial power especially as ojipe'seel to the Wettiners, 
in the lore*groiiiul througlu)ut the whole* [)artly by unexce*ptionable‘ fe*uelal methods, 
sj)here of lhe*ir authority, anel on that j)artly by cunning anel force. His markt'd 
basis e'xercise'd a lU'w kinel (»1 sovere*ignt v business ca})acities and the e'om})aratively 
previously unknown in (ieimanv. large jx'cuniary me'ans which steieid at his 

Fn>m the way in which territe)rial penvei disjiosal greatly aided him in obtaining 
originated it naturally lolle)ws that cou- these results. In addition to this need 
Refr do siderable tracts e)t land were of compactness the want was universally 
Power of^ *^*^^*' exceptionally helel by one felt of a unifeum administration, which 
the Knights ordinarily the might be sujireme above all existing 

“ territorium ” was made up seigneurial and similar institutions, 
of very various ownerships. This arrange- The want of a fixed system had made 
meut was very cumbersome both for itself apiireciably felt in the empire after 
the administration and for the execu- the break up of the old counties, and 

tion of any measures, as well as for cases was an important factor in the decay of the 

when the refractory power of the knights im|x?rial authority. In the much smaller 

had to be quelled. The case could easily territories, whose rights were partly 

arise where the teriitorial lord, through resting on civil law, the question of or- 
the liostility of his neighbour, might be ganisation was solved in the following way. 
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The division into circles of jurisdiction was often nothing else than a formerly inde- 
retained, but, for practical convenience, pendent lordship. There was no idea of 
» xcessiveiy large circles were subdivided separating administrative and magisterial 
and unnecessarily small ones were amal- functions. The amtmann was therefore in 
gamated. In the fourteenth century his own ])erson a judicial, administrative, 
such an arrangement of offices prevailed magisterial, fiscal, and military official ; 
i‘very where. At the head of the circle in fact, he was often president of a 
designated as “ Amt,” ‘‘ Vogtei,” or seigneurial district belonging to the terri- 
" Pflegc,” stood the “ Amtmann,”” Vogt,” tcnial lord, and had a staff (d‘ inferior 
” Pfleger,” ” Landrichter,” ” (iograf,” officials under him. It is easy to see the 
or ” Schultheiss ” — according to his title, important bearing of such an organisation, 
which varied in different localities— who with its capabilities of special develop- 
was usually a member of the lower nobility ment, on the growth of a territorial state, 
and represented as an official all the if we consider that every individual 
sovereign rights of the territorial lord, residentiary official was familiar with the 



OUTSIDE THE CROWDED WALLS OF A GERMAN MEDIiEVAL CITY 


This representative of the territorial lord person of the amtmann, who was daily 
was a removable official with extensive be'fore his eyes as the vic(‘ger(‘nt of the 
legal authority and fixed pay, even if the territorial lord. 

outward form of enfeoffment of office was The essemtial character of the ” terri- 
no longer observed. Since the machinery tory ” was emphatically rural. As a rule 
of the sui)reme authority, which was the primitive economical condition of ex- 
identical with that of the princely court, of change in kind still jnevailed, and the town 
which the seat was not fixed, often w'orked institution of exchange in money seem(?d 
irregularly, the amtmann had to act on strange. The jx^asant insurrections, 
his own responsibility in his lord’s interests, which showed themselves long before the 
He was thus closely identified with his fourteenth century, es])ecially in the 
circle, in the middle of which he usually south-west, were directed chielly against 
liyed in a castle, and seemed almost an the exorbitant interest required by town 
independent lord, just as his district was capitalists, and above all, against the 

3^>^»7 
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Jews. The territories prima facie com- 
prised rural districts, the taxable value 
of which the territorial lc)rds continu- 
ally tried to raise in corres})ondence to 
the larger nxpiircnnents necessitated by 
increased cost of living and war ex})cnses. 
The territorial towns, more or less impor- 
tant from trade and industrial enterprise, 
and often mere agricultural 

owm o towns, were still independent 
IndependeM with their own 

Government i i. 

constitutions and government. 

They were not cornjiletely |)art and jmrcel 
of the territory. Their relations to it were 
oft(;n limited to the finaiK'ial support of 
the? ti'iritorial lord by taxes. Hut the 
town as a whole ])aid the; sum demanded 
from it, and th(‘ jaincely administration 
was not concerned with the manner' in 
which this taxation was met. 

'Die towns oft(*n acipiin'd different |)rorit- 
able j)rivileges from their territorial lords— 
just as the princes tormerl\' from the empire 
— eillier l)y lease or as a j)l(‘(lge. The 
most prolilable sourct* ol revimne, the 
ex('is(‘, usually la\' in their hands. The 
tinancial support lent by the towns was of 
inlinite im|Hutance to th(‘ priiu'es, and 
they thc‘relor(‘ assent(‘d, voluntarily or by 
for('(‘ ol ('ir('umstanc(‘s. when th(‘ towns 
on their side desirc'd inlorniation as to 
the a|)j)lic'at ion of the* money and otluT 
administrative coiu'erns, and inadi' th(‘ (‘xe- 
cul ion of ('Very sort of measure (h'pendent 
on their c()ns('nt. 

'IIk' declaration ol the ('oiintry towns 
that tlu'v wi'i'e willing toguar<int(‘e tlu'di'bt 
ol theii’ lords became alter the fourteenth 
century a regular e\'('nt, and linallv K'd to 
their lorming out' ol the states of the 
country, that is, tlu'v were regularly r(‘j)re- 
S(Mit('d at the diet, 'rims the inteivsts 
of th(' towns came into contact with those 
of the ('ountry nobility. 

The partition of the ])rincely houses, 
by which tlu' |)rincely title and court 
establishment were retaiiu'd by each of th(* 
„ sons, was a great drain on the 

- p . , j)rmc('l\- trcasuric's, and necessi- 

o nnee y larger demands from the 

ountry. The rif;ht of (he 
])rince to levy taxi's was absolutely 
unrecognised. A one-sided tax exacted 
by him was called cxactio violenta. or 
tyrannical impost ; and the old term 
“ Heede ” was retained lor the taxc's ob- 
tained by an arrangemeut with the persons 
liable. By feudal law the knights were tax- 
free ; they were bound only to render three 


kinds of services, namely, to ransom thei’ 
lord from captivity, to dower his daughtt r 
and to make his son a knight. Since tin 
knightly vassals of the territorial lords 
in other cases also aided their lord with 
money, they formed the geims of “ Consti- 
tutional States,’ ' since the religious bodies 
already existing in the country, though 
by nature tax-free, furnished the prince on 
special occasions with money, and at 
the same time pressed their advice on 
him, just as much as the towns and the 
knights. 

There were many opportunities for 
extraordinary pecuniary aids. The new 
system of warfare, which had b(?en 
regardc'd as necessary since the Hussite 
disturbance's, demanded a supply of wag- 
gons and artillery, and large sums for the 
payment of the foot soldit'is. It was tlicii 
that the working of silver mines gave* 
some ])rinces, j)articiilarly those of Saxon\’ 
and Tyrol, an advantage over their 
neighbours. In general, however, tlu* 
iiu'reased demands were met by indirc'cl 
taxes, and thus o])j)ortunity was givam to 
the “ states ’’—that is, to the knights, 
A New religious bodies and towns ■ 

^ to exercise inlliu'nce on tlu* 

of States gov(*rnmenl of the land by 
their assent. A confederation 
of states was formt'd in onh'r to countc'r- 
balance the j)ow('r of the ])rinc('s. 

This ni'w constitutional body, with ihv 
three divisions of states, finally completed 
the conc(‘})tion of the territory. The diets 
now lost their charactc'i* of a convi'iition 
bas(‘d on c ivil law ; they ajij)eared as a 
constitutional organisation. The states 
became tlu* n'prc'si'iitativt's of the land, 
and. as in Cleves and in tlu' county ol 
Mark, took an energetic part in the 
administration of the country and achieNTcl 
many linanciallv good results. 

The develo]mient of the states was an 
advantage to the territorial lords, in so 
far as a systematised tinancial adminis- 
tration was established under the control ol 
the states, and the lord’s right of taxation 
could no longer be denied as a ])rinci])l(‘. 
But, besides this, a multitude of semi-con- 
stitutional powers, which in the fourteenth 
century had become dangerous rivals of 
their later territorial lords, but at the end 
were reduced to membership of the states, 
disappeared for the future as indepen- 
dent bodies in the empire, and were able 
to contribute to the financial strengthen- 
ing of the territories. 
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The constitutional nature of the terri- 
tories was strengthened from another 
side. The partition of inheritances, which 
created petty dominions, was not favour- 
able to the formation of important terri- 
tories. Even if the parts, after one or two 
LjLMierations, had been reunited in one 
hand, there was always the fear that in 
the long run large territories, uniformly 
organised, might again break up. 

'Fo avoid tins danger, the family law 
of Pavia in 1329 declared for the first time 
that no system of alienation should exist 
for the lands of the house of \Vittels!)ach— 


I ’p])er and Lower Bavaria with the Rhenish 
Palatinate. In cases where partitioii was 
made, special stipulations were intro(hiced 
to avoid, if p(»ssil)le, the disintegrating 
('ifects. Frederic II., margrave of Meissen 
;ind landgrave, of Thiiringen, ])artitioned, 
jt is true, his lands on his death, in I34<), 
among his four sons, but at the same time 
Olden'd a joint government under the 
guardianshi[) of tlu' eldest lu'otiier, and so 
combined the constilutional advantage of 
political unity with the conc(‘ssion of equal 
})rivate rights to each son. The Golden Ihill 


The Decrees 
of the 

Golden Bull 


of I35f) absolutely forbade the 
partition of the electoral terri- 
tories, if not of all the domains 
ruled by an ('lector, and the 


Haj)sburgs, in 131)4, deciTcd the indivisi- 
bility of Austria, including the privy jnirse. 

A corresponding n'gulation for the house 
of Brandc'iiburg followed in the “ Dis- 
positio Achillea ” of 1473, which estab- 
lished the Frankish system of tlu' rights 
ol the younger son, and prohibitc'd the 
partition of the mark. F.ven where no 
law forbade ])artition,<. efforts wen? made 
to avoid it, and at the same time; to effect 


the concentration of larger domains in out' 
hand by the so-called trc'atic'S of rccij)rocal 
succession ; that is, compacts between 
two ruling families by which on the ex- 
tinction of one branch tlu' other should 


siK'ceed to the inheritance. IIai)sburg 
Austria alone of the great territories 
attained this end. All the former pos- 
sessions of Luxemburg, owing to the treaty 
of recii)rocal succession in 1364, finally fell 
to the lords of Austria. 


Tlu? increasing use of money as the 
mc’dium of exchange, a custom which, 
originating in the towns, prompted the 
princes, on the other hand, if they wished 
to have any political position at all, to 
increase and assure their revenues. Only 
thus was jt possible finally to outstrip the 


towns, whose power in the fourteenth 
century seemed actually greater than that 
of the princes. Nearly everywhere there 
was a marked increase in the income from 
imperial i)rerogatives which had been 
transferred to some prince. The custom- 
houses, particularly on the Rhine, became 
considerably more numerous. Archbishop 
Q , Siegfried of ('ologne, who dic'd in 

^ customs foitiessat 011 ingen, 
and others soon followed. But 
the increasing traffic made the receipts 
frimi custcuus grow rapidly. In 1377, 
Khrenfels returiu'd from its customs 20,000 
golden florins, that is to say, £10,000 worth 
of gold. Ill ('oblenz the takings increased 
irom 30,000 ])oiinds of silver in i2()y to 
ioo,o(jo ])oimds ill 

Although Albert in 1301 abolished all 
new Rhine tolls, this was only a temimrary 
measure. Tlu' jiriiua's dri'W their lu'st 
nwenues from the increasing traffic ; 
indeed, from’ ignorance of economics, tlu'y 
often (werburd(‘ned it with imposts. The 
administration maehinery, besich's, was so 
clumsy and costly that ('omparatively little 
flowcxl into the c(‘ntral trc'asury. Ihit 
by iiK'ans of rc'organising [hv administra- 
tion, large revenui\s could ('asily Ix' ob- 
taini'd, as is si'i'ii from tlu* linaiK'ial ri'forms 
of Hans von Mdgenthal in (‘lectoial 
vSaxony after tlu* middh' of the lilti'i'iith 
('(‘iitury. The ('offers of tlu' piinci'S had 
b('(‘n, indi'c'd, mostly drained. Th(‘ sums' 
for which privik'gt'S wen* pawiK'd si'em to 
us ofti'ii ridiculously small, and the rate 
ol inten'st at which the towns h-nt moiU'V 
was very high, d'lu; towns, although 
almost alone aff('('t(‘d by the taxes on 
traffic, had still th(‘ most favourabh* 


financial system. What moiu'y they, 4s 
states, granted to the ju im'es was usually 
found by them without difliciilty. 

The case; was different with tlu* nobility 
iyid till? spiritual estates, who, as seigneurs, 
received an income paid chic'fly in kind, 
and could only within narrow 


Unhappy 


Condition of 


limits bring tlK'inselves to s(‘ll 


e easan s 

still as tax-free, and the tax(.'S which they 
were bound to pay to tlu'ir territorial lord 
were shifted on to the dependent folk, the 
peasants. The position of the pc'asants 
had been very favourable even in the 
thirteenth century. The rents payabk; to 
the lord were fixed, and with increasing 
profit from the ground this implied a 


it in the town markets. 
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consideral^lc addition to the produce of 
lal)Our. The overflow of the population 
v,as taken away by the colonisation of 
the cast and by the towns, and the village 
“ march ” still amply provided everyone 
dwelling n(‘ar with wood for building 
or burning and ])asture for tin; cattle. 
But when then' was no longer any }dace 
wk * «k where tli(' s\i|K‘rlluous jx^pula- 
I j * k4 might find a livelihood, a 
Lords might partition of the hides 

nave Done .111 1 1 

of land began, and |)oor peopk* 

S(‘ttl(‘d in huts, with, at most, a diminutive 
piec(^ of ground, and, as a rule, merely 
trusting to tlu' inexhanstibli^ wealth ol the 
common inan h. 

Bastnr(‘ had to give way to agric nltiin' ; 
th(‘r(‘ was no other way loi* averting the 
threatening (list r(‘ss. Pnit loi this not men'ly 
I h(‘ ('apital, but, iiioie than all. a comj)r(“- 
hension ol th(‘ demands ol the ag(‘. was 
wanting, (‘S|)ecially among tlu' lords ol tin* 
manor, who might ha\-e done a national 
S(‘i\’i('e by an (»j>|)oitnne im|)i'o\(‘ment ol 
agriiailtnral methods. Ihit nothing ol all 
tliis wasdone. 'The position ol tlu' jieasants 
becanu' moK* and more' deploiabli*. lor tin* 
loi’d now ( laimed a supeiior own(‘rshi|) m 
th(‘ conn non mai eh it sell, and regulated its 
iis(‘ at his own disc i ct ion. 

'Idle old class ol manorial loids gri'ath’ 
diminished, and the pett\ lords were 
(‘agei to ('.xercise so\'ei(‘ign rights in 
imitation ol the* gre.it lords. 'I'liis, owing 
to the pi'ttiness ol tlu'ii condition. Ic'd t(» 
a systein.itic and iiiit.iting oppression ol 
tlu' j)easants. W’c see this in an incaeasi* 
of lorc'ed tasks, in the' discontinuance ol 
the measures which had becai taken to 
(diange lairdensonie rents in kind to nione\’ 
paynuaits, and. al)o\c‘ all. in the ('ollcMiion 
of th(‘ j)oll-tax, whic h tlneateiu'd to rediua- 
the pt'asant |)c)pul.ition to sci Idom. I'liis 
is particularly tnu‘ ctl Soiit h-west (iermanv, 
but not less ol ldand(‘is, wlu'ie as earh' as 
a sangnin.'ir\' jM'asaiit insurreciion 
broke out, and in 1404 the so\ereign ol 
, thecounti \- himscdl c)]n)osedthe 

t\rann\' ol the manorial lords. 

part 111 the greater mtolloctual 
(juestions of the age, in the administration 
of justice, and in political litc. Ht* 
remaiiucl stationary .md slunt(‘d, while 
the citi/a'n populilion of the towns made 
great progress, and with iiu iaxised earnings 
usually found leisure for higher intellectual 
training. Idie thriving burghers came 
into quite intimate relations with the 
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])casants, for the latter, being com 
pletely fleeced by their lord, had only toe, 
often to fall back on town loans, and 
50 per cent, interest was not infrequent. 

Whole districts were impoverished, and 
pea.sant risings followed. These rising.'^ 
were the jirecursors of the great movement 
which broke out in the sixteenth centurx 
in connection with the new teaching of the 
gospel. Although the men of the time had 
not generally a very profound com]n'c- 
hension of social conditions, still, it had 
become clear to the j)ublic mind what the 
hopc'less condition of the peasant popula- 
tion really implied for the nation at large. 
The im])erial legislaturt'. ^indeed took up 
this (|uestion at th(‘ diet of Augsburg in 
I30(j, but nothing was done to grapjiK' 
with th(' evil. 

\\'(' have alri'ady become acquainted 
with the towns in their relations to the 
(‘mj)ir(‘. the terriloric's, and to each other ; 
but our attention must now be givcui to 
tlH'ir int(‘riial ec'ononiN'. ))c>litical, linaii- 
(ual. and administrative*. 

In the twellth and thirteenth ('enturies. 
when th(‘ use* of money as a medium 
ol exidiange was spreading, and aftected the* 


„ towns exidusivelv, the mum- 

now the , , , • 

(ipal counc*u. a ('orporatioii 
Masses were / • 1 t , ‘1 

. ol rich nu'ia'hants. greatK' ex- 
oppressed ,11, . 

tended its power to tlu‘ jin'pi- 

dice of th(' town rights ol the l)isho|)S and 
piinc(*s. In most ol tlu‘ towns ol South and 
West tic‘iman\- this ('ouncil had aerjuired. 
(‘itlu'r by jx'acedul })urchas(‘ or by stub- 
born struggles with the actual lord, as 
in {'ologne and Strasbnrg (‘sj)ecially. the 
rights ol the* town lord ; that is. supreme* 
iiirisdiction, right ol ('omage. and tlu' right 
ot indiri'c't taxation, l iuler such condi- 
tions th(‘ ('ouiK'il became oinnipoti'iit. It 
had under its control the amount c)f taxa- 
tion paxable by (la* burghers, as well as 
th(‘ir liabilitx’ to military servicie and was 
('onsidered both at home and abroad 
the lully authorised representative of the 
town. This corporation was at first 
hik'd u|) by selection from the wealthy 
families, but it graduallN' became exclusive', 
and only the members ot some lew jxitri- 
ciaii families were able to reach the council. 

The town population was thus sj)lit into 
two classes — the ruling j)atricians and the 
unprivik'ged community. The condition 
of things produced by the wanton o})- 
pression of the masses was bound to lead 
to revolt. In the existing industrial 
organisation of the guilds, in which the 
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}X)|)ulati()n united their efforts for econo- 
mic reform, a ])owcr was discovered which 
the council did not venture to resist, at 
least in the south and west, the old German 
soil. In the north and cast, the colonisa- 
tion districts, where the principal towns 
all belonged to the Hanseatic League, the 
corres])onding me)vement began consider- 
ably later. The guilds, showing 
Revolt vigorous and j)rogressive 
r u A economic development, invested 
^ by the council with a com- 
mercial jurisdiction, and thus raised to a 
])ublic institution, now included the mass of 
taxpaying ( itizens, who, at th(‘ same time, 
in time ol war were answerable for the town 
with their lives. W(Me those who made the 
greatest sacrith'e for the town to be per- 
maiu'iitly iinrej)resented in the gov'ern- 
iinnit ? As (‘arly as tlu* thirteenth century 
th(‘ artisans in tlu' most ])r()gressive towns, 
('ologne and Llin, tried by a rising to 
force tlu‘ council to acknowledge their 
inijM)rtanc(\ They wislu'd to (‘xercise a 
control over th(‘ financial system of the 
great hous(‘s. But the att('m])ts were 
attended with little succ(*ss, for the rebels 
W(‘r(‘ snpprt'ssi'd by lorce, ]xntly with the 
helj) of tlu' town lords, and their guild 
organisation was dissolved. 

'The ailisans in Llm we'rc^ the first to 
reach tlK'ir goal, in Sj)eier, Mainz, 

Kh gc'ii^bnrg, and /iiid li, followed between 
I y;o and pyjf). Soon Benu; and Rothen- 
burg were the only important towns in the 
south wlu're tlu- patricians could still 
assert their powia*. Niiremberg by IJ4S 
had yielded to the guild movement. In 
most j)la(’es the struggle raged more (ii* 
l(‘ss oj)enly for a ctmturv, l)ut only in 
Idandi'is did it lead to terrible scenes of 
violeiu'e. 'i'ermswere iinally agreed upon 
in ('ologne in ij(/) and in Strassburg in 
14 Kg and thus a new peiinanent munici}>al 
governnumt was (Established. 

The solution of the disjnited questions 
was (Excessively comjdicated, and the in- 
Ihience of the guilds in the pre- 

Guilds were K‘EVorn.ncnt very 

. varied. In many places the 

(*l(l famili('S were tamipletely 
ousted. The guilds had coiKiiiered, and 
now g()veriUE(l in appearance exactly as 
the ('ouncil. In other localities the council 
remained, but its character was altered 
by the admission of councillors repre- 
i-enting the guilds. Again, in other towns 
tlie family (nganisation as well as the guild 
tlisappearcd as a political body, and the 


council was for the future elected out ot 
the general community of burghers. Th< 
artisans in the fifteenth century had 
everywhere acquired some share in th- 
town government. Their industrial 01- 
ganisations, which repeatedly seemed to(. 
dangerous, and had accordingly been 
dissolved, but always re-established, saw 
themselves now confronted by political 
duties, and their industrial character grew 
fainter and fainter.* The members of tin* 
guild now took ]iart in public life, in tin 
governm(‘nt and administration. It wa^> 
the council which provided the machinerv 
for both, as it selected certain of its 
members for the discharge of definite 
busin(‘ss. 

The North German towns, which all 
belonged to the Hanseatic League, were, 
accortling to the whole tenor of their past 
history, occiq)ied mainly with commerce. 
lndustri('s were of less imj)ortance. We 
do not therefore hear of such violent 
guild disturbances there as in the south and 
the west ; in any case, they occurred 
much later. In Liibeck indeed the guilds 
gained a ])reliminary suecess in 1401S. 
P . . andabcnitthe same timeinWis- 
Fa ncian Rostock and Stralsuiid. 

p'* t . But in 1416, Liibeck, the 
leading town, succeeded m 
restoring the old council, and, by threats 
of “ Verhansung,” that is, exclusion from 
tlu' Hanseatic Union, in maintaining the 
patrician rule in most towns. At any rate, 
the dis])utes bet\v('en families, guiUL. 
ami the community continued there. Ihit 
in many towns they were non-exist(‘nt 
or arose only later in the sixteenth centur\ . 

The desired object was the same in 
the nf)rth as in the south, namely, an altera- 
tion of the constitution in lavour ol the 
poorer classes. Facilities for the ac(|nisi- 
tion of the franchise, and a (lemocrati<‘ 
muniei})al goviTiiment, by the side of which 
the council should continue to exist as an 
executive body, were especially demanded. 
This obj(‘ct was fully realised in Ger- 
many only by Strassburg, where the whole- 
population actually adopted a monetary 
system of exchange, and a constitution in 
the modern sense had grown up on this 
basis. 

The municipal community, like other 
corporations in the (ierman constitutional 
system, rested on the “ personal principle,” 
that is, under certain antecedent conditions 
members widely separated in locality 
might belong to the same association. 



GERMAN TOWNS AND TERRITORIES ^ 

The idea of acquiring a territory of while in Mainz even earlier some forty 
great extent locally, belonging politically villages for fifteen miles round enjoyed 
to the town, within which the municipal this privilege. The district of tlu^ imi)erial 
council— naturally only in imperial towns townofAix-la-Chajielknvas smaller, wliile in 
—exercised the rights of the sovereign, Cologne the power of the council exteiuU*d 
was still far from being realised in the only as far as the town walls, 
middle of the fourteenth century. The foundation for the power of the 

Attempts, however, had long been made towns was their peculiar position as com- 
to attach individuals from the surrounding mercial centres for the country 

districts to the town under the name of /f*V.*^* .at a time when tlie stale was 
“ Ausbiirger,” or outburghers and “ Pfahl- “ '** "** ® badly fitted by organisation or 
biirger,” or burghers of the pale. The * l)oIicy to foster trade or to 

wealthy citizens, although enjoying full secure the profitable pursuit of business, 
rights in the town, began to invest their The source of wealth in the towns was at 
surplus money in landed property. They first the itinerant traffic, j)rost'cuted mostly 
acquired manorial rights in the vicinity of by firms, which gradually became a fixed 
the town, had tenants in copyhold, and trade. The small town of Kavensburg 
lived mostly outside the town walls. In was the home after 1450 of tlie most 
this way, naturally, the interests of the important trading company of the tiiiu', 
country were interwoven with those of that of Hundbiss, Muntprat, and Mdtteli, 
the town. ^ a precursor of the loigger business. 'I'o 

When disputes arose with a neigh- this was soon joined the moiu'y-leiiding and 
bouring lord or knight, the town sup- exchange business. Hut the industries of 
l)orted its citizen and his dependants ; the artisans, now organised in guilds, soon 
and impercei)tibly the town extended its gained in imiiortance, and sonu' membi'is 
s[)here of interest to the entire possessions of the foremost guilds could compete with 
of these “ outburghers.” On the other the commercial lords. 

The Rise of Together with the accaimulation of the 

1 religious houses had gr(‘at fortunes which now (piickly multi* 

Government towns, either {)lied, a town ju'olidariat was fonni'd a 

as dwelling-houses or as ware- crowd of indigent people, whos(‘ ranks 
houses for their surplus croj)s which were to were filled with jonriK.'vmen with no 
be put on the market. They saw themselves prosjM'cts of (‘ver becoming masters, 
compelled in the interests of their jiosses- musicians, jiortias, and a vast numbi'r ot 
sions and their own security to profess mere beggars. These W(‘r(!th(‘ people who on 
triendliiiess to a powerful council, and to many occasions, espei'ially in the lifti'i'iith 
promise their armed assistance as noble century, interfered dei'isively in political 
burghers in event of a war. Besides this, disturbances, and sometimes, in common 
many wealthy countrymen, indeed whole with the country preletariat, fought the 
villages in the neighbourhood of large common oppn'ssor. 'Phe miscuy of lh(‘se 
towns, put themselves under their j)ro- lower classes was all the greati'r, sinci‘ the 
tection ; they became ” burghers of tlu; remedies sought and applied were (|uiti! 
pale,” and thus voluntarily submitted to unfit, and in many instances lull ot 
the municij/cil government, naturally to mischief. Many of tia; charitabh^ instit li- 
the })rejudice of any imiJcrial governor or tions of an ecciesiastical character, which 
of a neighbouring territorial lord. were intended to mitigate j)Overty, were, 

The Golden Bull of 1^56 in its sixteenth dii the contrary, calculat('d to bring u[) 
chapter had prohibited in the intensts of ^ the proletariat to j)auj)erism. 

the princes the reception of ” burghers of .social distress had (‘ertainly 

the pale,” but in vain. From the close iften occupi(‘d thes(*ri()usatten- 

community of country and town interests tion of the town ('ouncillors ; 

arose the town territories, since places but their treatment of the malady was 
which possessed in the town ” Burgrccht,” as great a failure as were later on the j)]ans 
namely, a claim to shelter behind the walls for human im])rovement in tin.* sixteenth 
in time.'i of need, formed to some degree and seventeenth centuries. The polic y of 
closer relations with the town itself, the towns rather favoured the growth of 
especially when the council held also the capital and strengthened its omnipcdcnce. 
supreme })enal power. Eighty-two locali- Corn speculations and the formatum of 
ties had the ” Rurgrecht ” in Frankfort, commercial rings were no longer rarities in 

I N 
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Six Hundred 
Mints in 
the Empire 


the fifteenth century. The so-called 
Reformation of the Enii)eror Sigismund 
spoke of them in moving language. 

Whatever the towns chose to (lo for the 
maintenance of the rountry’s peace, they 
acted always in a narrow spirit of self- 
interest, often unconsciously fighting 
against thems(*lves in the rival town. The 
external sc'curity of intc'rcourse 
was es])ecially jaeserved by 
“ unions ” of the towns. But 
the foremost of all the duties 
which th(i towns undertook was the regula- 
tion and simj)liliration of ecoiuanic inter- 
course, th(‘ iH'w foundation on which the 
existence of th(‘ town restc'd. One im])or- 
tant task was to resist I Ik; debaseinenl of 
the coinag(‘ ])ra('tis('d by the |)rinces in 
their own int(‘rests, and to introduce a 
cuniMicy circulating in larger districts. 

Owing to the boo ditlerent mints in the 
emj>ire, th(‘ unavoidable exchang(‘ of 
moiK'y which th(' towns mostly transacted 
in their own banks in Urn as early as 
p^oo, and in h'lanklort after 1402 implk'd 
an almost iiK'n'dibh* obstac'le to intercourse. 
In ])Ia('e of tli(‘ prevailing light silver coin- 
age’, whit'll had been sufticii’iit in an uncom- 
mercial age, larger t'oins were urgently 
reejuired foi' trade pur|)oses, and this want 
was met by the Itoheniian florins, which 
King John caused to be struck in IJ25, 
after the Idorentine jiattern. Tliese 
actpiired an international importance. 

I’bxt'ept th(,’ enijicror, Bohemia alone had 
from file first the right to coin gold. 
Tliis, however, had been conceded to all 
the elet'tors by the (iolden Bull. Even 
befoi’e that, four towns, Liibeck, Ibankfort, 
Treves, and ('ologne, had aetjuired the 
same privilege, b he (ierman golden florin 
after the Idorentine jiattern had, by the 
middle of the fourteenth century, acquired 
an importance for wholesale 
trading, and after the mone- 
tary convention of the four 
Rhenish electors in ijSf), be- 
came the universally recognised coin which, 
in the distiict of the Rlienish trade and 
beyond, ki’pt a fixed ratio of value to silver. 
If the princes well’ the fust to coin gold 
ehietly, tlu’ trading towns remaiiu’d the 
first to use the gold i)ieees. In the monetary 
convent u>n of 1402, even imjH'rial towns 
were included, and soon the coinage of the 


Monetary 
Convention 
of 1402 


towns of Frankfort, Nuremberg, and 
Ueberlingen was esteemed of equal valm 
with the golden florin of the four electors. 
The Rhenish florin, however, was tlu 
first coin struck in (Germany which passed 
throughcnit the whole empire and beyond. 
It is true that finally, owing to the “ Im- 
perial Mint Regulations " of Essling in 
1524, issued at a time when the increasing 
silver-mining industry, especially in 
Saxony and Tyrol, jHumitted the coinage 
of heavy silver pieces, the silver coinage 
aloiKi had currency. But the florin was 
employed for a long time as the coin ol 
commerce, although the prosperity of the 
towns, the foundation of jiolitical power, 
decayed with extraordinary rapidity when 
once the political victory of the princes 
was finally assured, and the German 
towns lost their irniiortance for inter- 
national trade. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
and also the first half of the sixteenth, 
are in (ii'iniany taken up by the towns. 
With comparatively small ]U)j)ulations - 
in 1449 Niiremberg had a 
little over 20,000 inhabitants, 
Frankfort-on-Main betwi’cn tlu* 
years IJ50 and 1500 nevei 
moH’ than 10,000, and wen Cologne itsi’lt 
in 1575 had only some 7,7,000 the towns 
as the comnu'rcial centre's led the nation 
both in progress and in politics. The 
im])erial ]>olicv was always forced to take’ 


Where the 
Towns Led 
the Nation 


into consideration tlie moiu'v of the small 
city republics. WVn/el had aln'ady onc«' 

in ij(S() - contemplated the formal 
admission of tlu' towns to tlu’ iin])erial 
states. And alter Nicholas of Cues in 
his programiiK' of |)oliti('al reform had 
expressly demandi'd this |)osition for the 
towns exactly one hundred yc’ars latei'. 
the admission of the inqu'rial towns to 
the diet by chos('n deputies was finally 
settled. 

The imperial assi’inbly then was com- 
posed of three colleges : the first consisted 
of the electors, the second, of the 
remaining juinces, counts, and lords, and 
the thinl, of the towns. The towns first 
appeared as a united body in the diet of 
Frankfort in I48(). After that they are 
divided into a Rhenish bench with fourteen 
members, and a Swabian bench with 
thirty-seven members. 
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MAXIMILIAN: ‘LAST of the KNIGHTS’ 

AND HIS ATTEMPTS AT IMPERIAL REFORM 


decay of the (leiman monarchy 
had gradually destroyed the old tra- 
ditional constitution of the empire, which 
was based on the forms of feudalism. 
The “ Golden Bull ” had attempted to 
establish the conditions existing at tlu‘ 
middle of tlie fourteenth century, and had, 
in principle at any rate, done good servict‘ 
by the codification of the laws of the 
tinpire. But the constitutional conditions 
(lev'eloped themselves indeju'ndently ol 
tile wishes of the legislation, which itself 
only too soon ])ecame anticpiated. 

In the struggle between jn'inces and 
towns, which was still undecided at the end 
of the fourteenth century, victory rested 
with the former in the lilteenth century, 
and they were lor the first time really lords 
as regards tlie monarchy. 'I'lie goal, so far 
as the imperial constitution was coiu'erned, 
was the lonuatioii of a lederal union, 
within which the king should nTain littli‘ 
, beyoiul the title and honor- 
ermany s , jiresideiicv. Ihlt the 

g weaker the* monarchy lie- 

came, the more* jealously it 
watched over its few n'lnaining privileg(*s, 
and it was in no way dispost'd to conce'de* 
th(' proposals (d the* ])Tinces. Yet a n'iorm 
was admittedly essential with regard to 
the com])l(‘tely hel])less military system 
of the (“inpin*. 

These j)roblems had been re])eated!y 
discussed in the inij)erial diets ; but 
king, ])rinccs and towns were indis- 
])osed to sacrifice even the most niorlest 
j)art of their lights in favour ot the 
community. Nicholas of ( ues met the 
statesmen with the jMactical system oi 
an imperial constitution, for which he 
tried to int(*rest the king at the council of 
Basle ; but all in vain. 

Even the anonymous “ Reformation of 
Emperor Sigismund,” with its proposals 
of reform, which disclose a subtle com- 
prehension of the phenom(*na of the age, 
passed away without a trace. The diet 
of Frankfort, in 1334, at least faet'd 


the serious problem, 'riu'v were agreed 
to sixteen chief points, which were to 
lead to the improvemimt ot the imju'rial 
constitution ; but the (‘xecution (d them 
was indelinitely j)ostponed. 'Flu* I'ffoits ol 
Albert 11 . have alri'adv bec'u nu'iitioiK'd. 
His proposals for the K'storation of the 
, ,, Public Pi‘aee, which wen* 
Buried ehaiua'llor ( aspar 

Ati. . Schliek belon* two iniix'rial 
with Albert ^ , ,, , . ‘ 

dii'ts at Nui'emberg in 14. jo, 

did not m(*et the approval ol the |)rinces, 
who thought that tlu‘y wck* j)ri‘judiccd as 
comj)ar(Hl with tin* towns. 

It Albert’s lik* had lH*en jirolonged he 
would cei tainly havi* suc(a'(‘ded in ('ari ying 
out some n'lorms, lor lu* posst‘ssi‘d tlu* 
p(‘culiar abilities lor do ig so. W ith him, 
thert‘lore, tla* hopes o lla* nation sank 
into the grava*. 

ruder iMederic III., as und(‘r L(‘wis 
the Bavarian, the priiua's o('cuj)i(*d them- 
s(‘lv(‘s with the ri'lorms ol tla* empire, and 
naturally in their own intc'rc'sts. 'Flu'V 
brought the diii'ct (harge against tin* 
emperor that lu* would do nothing lor 
reform, and in a memorial ot the Idecloral 
('olleg(* ol 145/, tlu* electors Wert* tlest ribed 
as the eX'olhcio ('ouncillois and co- 
adjutors of the emjx'ior.” 'riu y wished 
to co-oj)erat(* not only in tlu* (oinuil, but 
in the execution of tlu* decrees, and hojx'd 
bv this means to levivt*. the j)U'stige ot 
tlu* em|)ire. Tlu^ emperor naturally op- 
posed this with all tlu* energy <d whitdi he 
was capable. Tlu* adoption of siith a 
pio])osal wtuild liavi! bet'ii tan1anu)unt to 
Reforms dt'position. A lurther at- 


Opposed by 
the Emperor 


tempt, made by King (ieoigt*- 
of 13 olu‘mia, was similarly de- 
f(‘ated through the lesistanct; 
offered to it bolii by ernpen*!' and })iin('es. 
The question ol tlu* Public Peace was 
more hoj)etul. Sinc e all jxuts of (ieirnany 
had been harassed by the most !)l(K>dy 
and dc'vastating feuds in s]>ite ol the 
proclamation ot the Public' Peace, it niu^t 
have been clear to the dullest intelh'C't 
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THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN IN ARMOUR 
thilt tln^ most inijiortaut ]X)int of the dis- 
(Mission must not Ik; lepslation, but the 
introduction of an (‘xcHutivo authority. 
In the diet at NuriMuherg in I4f)0 the plan 
liad heiMi alri‘ady adoj)ted of creating for 
si'j)aral(' districts some siuii ex('cutive 
power on a ledcral basis. A return was 
made to th(‘ fo»:ner division of the empire 
into circles for the restoration of tlu* 
Public'. Peac'e. This plan liad been con- 
tained in the Public Peace pmiiosals of 
Kin^ Wen/.el in i ^Sr and of King 
Albert 11 . No immediate stej)s were 
takcMi ; but in the “ vSwa])ian l.eague,” 
foundi'd in 14(S(S, there a})peared, for the 
lirst timi* in Pp|)er (iermany at any rate, 
a power which possc'ssi'd sufhcient means 
to enforce the Public Peace in its district 
eviMi against the most jiowerful opposition. 

This was tlu* state of imperial reform 
at the death of iunperor Frederic III. 
All the hopes of the nation W(*;*a now 
directed toward his youthful and mag- 
nanimous son, from whom the whole 
world thought that some extraordinary 
results might be expi'cted. The task was 
indeed dithcult, and perhaps harder for 
so energetic a ])ersonality as King Maxi- 
milian than it would have been for a 
prudent head, who might have persuaded 
himself to sacrifice a jiortion of the 
})ractically vanished regal prerogative 
theoretically on the altar of jiatriotism. 
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King Maximilian found in Berthold ot 
Mainz — to begin with, at any rate — an 
adviser who possessed sufficient insight 
to support him in his work. And so far 
as there was no question of resigning any 
legal power and authority, tlie princes anil 
towns were ready to share in it. 

But for the moment these duties lay far 
from the king. He had formed tin.' 
mighty })lan of energetically confronting 
the advance of the Turks ; then, d(jcke(l 
with the laurels of victory over the Turks, 
he would obtain the imperial crown, and 
so with greater authority carry out tlu' 
reform of the empire. That is doubtless 
the thought which underlies the policy ot 
the em])(*ror to the end ()f the year 1404. 

The idea of a war with the Turks had 
ori'Aipied him from his earliest youth, and 
only a few weeks before Frederic’s death 
father and son took steps in common to 
effect a h'ague against the infidels. Their 
(‘xertions were fruit h'ss ; the enemy was 
in no way intimidated, but invaded 
('roatia and returned with rich booty 
before Maximilian could come up. The 
king vainly tried with the help of his 
liereditary kinds to raise an army i)rimaril\’ 



THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN 
The son of Frederic III., Maximilian succeeded his fathei 
as German Emperor in 1493. While his fame is dtw 
chiefly to his efforts to reform the Imperial and Austriar 
administrations, he achieved success in other directions 
and his general policy made him popular with the people 




THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN AND HIS FAMILY 


^ l i 1 tlir p I j by Striip-I i 

lor the ])r()tecti()ii of Hungarian Croatia. 
A new Turkish invasion followed in 
August, 1494. It was now only too clear 
that witliont vigorous hel]) from the em- 
])irc Croatia would be alienated from the 
(-hristian faith, and that its embodiment 
into the Turkish Emj)ire would constitute 
a serious menace to Germany. Notwith- 
standing all the king’s exertions, no serious 
measures were taken, and so, in April, 1495, 
Maximilian joined the three years’ truce 
which Ladislaiis of Hungary had struck 
with the sultan. 

Maximilian had during the lifetime of 
his father betrothed himself in second 
marriage with the princess Bianca Maria 
of Milan, and had secured to her uncle, 
Lodovico Sforza, his investiture with the 
Duchy of Milan. The dowry of three 


Iiiip>>ri.il I’ll tiiP ill**i\, Vii'iin i 

hundred thousand ducats, which this matri- 
monial alliance would bring, induced him 
to take this stcj) not k'ss than the hope* of 
Lodovico’s help in tlu; impending 'i'uikish 
war. The marriagt; of tlu* king with the 
‘Milaneses princi'ss t(K)k ])lac(i afti'i* tlu^ 
death of the Krnjx'ror h^redi^ric in Novem- 
ber, 1494. Maximilian actually conferred 
the duchy as an esch(*ated crown land on 
Lcxlovico Sforza and his mak; lu'irs in 
Se})tember, 1494, and the solemn investi- 
ture followed, in November, 1495. 

Maximilian, immediately after he liad 
come into the emj)ire, in order to show 
himself as sovcireign for th ‘ first time, 
made it his most earnest duty, in the 
interests of the intended Turkish cam- 
paign, to su})press by his fiat the long 
threatening war between the electors ol 
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Mainz and the Palatinate. He was, in 
fact, successful, in August, 1495, in bringing 
about a reconciliation between them. 
Heforc this the Public Peace, proclaimed 
in 1480 for ten years, was ]:)rolonged for 
threi) years mor(‘, that is to say. until 
1499. The id(‘a ol a lasting Public Peace 
was thus by imj)lication not entertained 
. r l^jng. The affairs of 

arriage o Jt^lynowoec upic'd him afresh ; 

„. ... LodovKo Slor/a iound him- 
sell hard j)ressed by hranci', 
and d('sired Maximilian’s help to nego- 
tiate* a ])eaee iu'tween (diaries and Napl(‘s. 
'J'lie two kings agieed to do so ; e'onfer- 
eiu:(‘S W(*re repeatedly arranged but nevi‘r 
held, since* Maximilian precisely at the* 
suitable* moment was d(*taine*d by the 
elisjiute* with ('harle*s of (iue*ldc*rs. 

('onn(*e:ted with this was the* e'litry ot 
the king into the* Ne‘the*rlands, whe*re the* 
Archduke* Philip, a youth of lilte*e*n years, 
now took ove*i the* gove*i nme*iit at the wish 
ol the* stale's, d'lie* more* unpopular Maxi- 
milian himse‘11 was in the* Ne*the‘iianels, the* 
more* the* j)e*oj>le* hope*d to be able to guide 
his trae table* son Philii). His matrimonial 
allianee* with the* Sjianish Infanta Joanna, 
which ailc'iwarels aecjuire'd sucli import- 
ance* lor the* de*stinie*s of JhirojK*, was eele- 
bratc'd in ()edol)e*r, I4()f). h'athe*r and son 
Ihouglit le*ss ol ol)taining the Spanish 
e'rown by marriage* than ol creating a 
counte'rjioise* to the* mighty crown of 
h'rance* by an allianc'e* l)e*twe‘e*n the royal 
lamilie*s of Spain and of the* Hajisburgs. 

In the* ye*ai I4e)7 Margare*t, elaughter of 
King Maximilian by his first wile*, was 
marrie*el to John, the only son ot 
lu'relinanel and Isabe*lla. Hut the heir 
to the Spanish throne* die*el afte'r a very 
short we'eleie*el life, and Margare*t re*turned 
to (ie*rmany two ye*ars later as a widow. 

Although the (ie*rman iule*r anel (liarle's 
VUl. e)f h'rance had ne) direct ])erse)nal 
re*lations, they hael lre*e|ue*nt c'emimunicatie)!! 
by e*mbassie's. The* result of the ne*gotiations 
, was that I'rane'e* shoulel have a 
ranees hand in Naple\s, but in 

. ^ - return was to allow \ enice, so 

in ap cs ii^ipoi (iint lor the Turkish war, 
te^ fall to the Hapsburgs. The ielea of a 
war against the* Turks was very i)re)- 
minently belenv the two kings, and 
W'uice* hael not shown the least frienelliness 
lo Maximilian, but hael absolute'ly reluse'el 
to take }xirt in the Turkish campaign. 
Heuvever, whe*n ('harle*s \TII. entere*el 
Rome towards the enel e)f I4e)4, and there 


was talk of his intentions of winning the* 
imperial crown, Maximilian sought an 
alliance with Venice, meaning thus on his 
side to gain an open road to Rome in 
order to assume the imperial style. 

The coronation journey to Rome, which 
Maximilian had at first wished to postpone* 
until after the victory over the Turks, had 
thus become more urgent. But an 
imperial assembly was required lo settle 
the preparatif)ns, and was also im])era- 
tiv(‘ly d('mand(*d by the schemes of reform 
which were floating in the air. It met at 
Worms at the end of March, 1495. The 
king demanded for tlu^ jnotection of Milan 
an “ urge*nt aid,” and ^ besides that a 
“ |)ermanent aid,” that is, an army which 
was to be* pe'rmanently under arms for at 
least ten years ; in return for this he was 
jnepared to treat about the* refen'm of the 
ce)nstitutie)n. The states, for their part, 
were* willing to eliscuss the jH'i inanent mili- 
tary systemi of the em])ire, but wenild not 
he*ar of an immediate expedition te) Rome*. 

The* majority of the princes were in- 
teiTste'd chiefly in a raelical reform of the 
syste'in of law and legislation which cul- 
. minated in the apj)e)intment of 
Ohnnge of i,nj,erial staneling chamber 
^ ... or council nominated by the* 

state's ; this was e'qui valent to a 
comjilete* change of the* imperial constitu- 
lion in the elirection e)f the federal state. 
The Klector P>erthe)lel of Mainz was the soul 
e)f tlu'se* el'fe)rts. He was the author of the* 
practical })re)pe)sals which in the* interest 
ot the* e'lnpire increaseel fe)r the time the* 
inlluence e)f the* electors, but ap])e*ared in 
e'ssentials acceptable te) the either ])rince*s 
anel the towns. The* Witte*lsbachs anel 
the Landgrave e)f He*sse* aknie adopted 
an unconciliator\’ attitude. 

By the enel of April the assembly learneel 
of the j)ro})osal ol the Electeir eif Mainz, 
aexording te) which an imperial chambe*r 
was te) be entrusteel with the entire* 
ge)vernment lor a definite* period, (hily 
such commands ol the king as were given 
(hre)ugh it were to be legally valid in the* 
e'lnpire. Its main eluties were the* resteira- 
tion of })eace anel e)reler in the empire, the 
aelministration anel expenditure e)f the 
imperial revenue's, aiiel the charge of the 
imperial military system. Since the 
pe)we‘r e)f pronouncing the ban was assigned 
te) the Su[)reme Ce)urt of Judicature, then 
called inte) existence, the king was left 
with e)nly honorary privile'ges, while the 
ele*cte)rs were in im})e)rtant cases te) have 
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a hearing in the imperial chamber. 
The king kept silence for a considerable 
time when the proposals had been 
communicated to him. It was clear to 
liim that his “ supremacy ” had not been 
icserved for him in the form in which he 
tliought he ought to have claimed it. 

When he appeared in person, towards the 
middle of May, and explained the “urgent 
aid ” to the effect that he demanded from 
the states within si.x weeks one hundred 
thousand florins — he was willing to raise 
50,000 himself fnmi liis hen'ditary 
dominions — the princes infonned him that 
no grant of money could be contem- 
])latcd before the establishment of ord(‘r 
and ]H^ace in the empire. Finally, in view 
of theconditions in Italy. the stat<'s showed 
their readiness to grant the money. 

A committee from the states was, how- 
ever, to superintend the aj)])lication of it. 
Hut the inoiK'v was not forthcoming, 
( hic'fly through the fault of the towns, whicli 
would not j)ay until first of all they were 
assured of the acce[)tance and exi’cution 
oi tlu' ])roposals for ehanging the consti- 
tution of the em])ire. The (‘injK'ror had 
not vet made any ol'heial 


Emperor's 


statement about the r(‘lorin 


Reform . 

Programme = < Ihs was not Kiveil 


]')roposals which lu' unfolded that day to 
tlu‘ assembly iiK'ant almost the oppositi' 
of those laid before him In' the states. 
ITowt*V(‘r welcome tlu' raising of the 
“ Common Fenny “ might be to him, 
iiu]iecunious as lu' always was, he saw too 
( leaiiy an infringcnn'nt of his “ supremacy ” 
in the formation of an imju'rial chamber. 
He was willing to recognise an imperial 
(iiamber only during the period of his 
absences from the empiri'. Wearisome 
negotiations now began between the states 
and the king ; the former saw that some- 
thing at least could Ik‘ obtained from the 
king, and they wislu'd to have it. His 
asst'nt was giv(‘u to the Public' Peace 
and the Sujm'me C/)urt. with some? slight 
( hanges ; in return tlu' states renounced 
the institution of an irn})erial chaml)er. 

On July 27th the king gave his assent 
to the renewed sej)arate jiroposals as 
regards th(‘ Common Penny, the Public 
Peace, and the Suiaeme C'ourt, and on 
August 7th he signed the four documents 
which related to the institution of the 
Supreme Court, tlu' Puldic Peace*, the ad- 
ministration of the Public Peace, and the 
Common Penny. In return Maximilian 


Tax of the 
Common 
Penny " 


received, in addition to the 150,000 
florins already granted, the guarantee of 
the states for a further loan of a similar 
amount. 

Ihidoubtedly the most important of the 
decrees was tliat as to linancial refoim, 
the provision of money for the Supri'ine 
Court, and the expeditions of the imperial 
army. It did not seem clear 
how much the “ ('ominon 
Penny “ would ri'ally bring 
in. Thesysti'in of collection — 
the ])arish clergy appc'ar to have been the 
controll(‘rs of country taxi'S was not re- 
markable for its simplicity. The colU'ciion 
was provisionally sanctioned for four years. 
It was confessedly an experinuait, but on 
the expiration of this pcaiod tlu* nu'thod 
of its collcH'tion, and not the tax itsi‘ll, 
was to b(‘ dis('ussc‘d afresh. No moiK'y 
at all came* in at lirst. The territorial lords 
were first obligc'd to conu* to an understand- 
ing with tlu'ir states ; the ek'ctor ot the 
Palatinate ri*lused his assent absolutely, 
and in tlu* c'asi' of other princes who 
were absimt Irom tlu' assembly, as wt‘11 as 
of tlu* unn'prt'Si'iited knighthood ol the 
empire, it was luu c'ssary to ascei tain their 
willingiuss to |)ay. 

The comm issioiua s, who wei’etohandovt'r 
the mon(*y n‘('eiv('d to tlu* S(‘V(‘n imp(*rial 
treasun'i's, had not ev(‘n Ixc'ii nominated 
lor tlu* various ti'iritories by tlu* summer 
of I4()f). d'lu* moiK'V ('ould !U)t bt*. colleet('d 
in any ('as(‘ so f|uickly as tlu* (‘inperor 
expected, t hrougli tlu; delec t ive administra- 
tive* organisation of tlu* eni|)ire and the 
complete* ignorance of the* princi|)le*s of 
taxation whieh prc'vaile'd at the* time*. 

In Burgunely, howeve*r, anel in otlu*r elis- 
trie'ts. t lu're* was absolute*ly no inte ntion of 
e*xacting tlu* tax. 'J'he* Knights of Swabia, 
unite*el in the “ Shie*ld e)f St. Cie*org(*,” 
de*clineel to ele) so, as elid also tlu* Swiss 
('e)nfe*ele*racv, whieh elid not wish to 
re*ce)gnise* the Supre*me“ Court, anel in 
conseejiiene'e ae tually abandone*el all e'on- 
ne*e'tion with the* eanpin* after 

Independent 

® le*e?bly e'onducteel by tlu* e-m- 

])e*re)r. I he*. })romiS(*s made* m 
14(^5 with re*sj)e‘e't to the* money we*re ne)t 
observed by the state's, anel still less 
by the ein})eror. He* carrie*d eait his 
feueigii |)e)licy on his own ie*sponsibility, 
and trieiel, wry inge'niously, without 
appearing in the im|x*rial diets, to 
sj)erul as much as pe^ssible of the i)ublic 
money witlumt the control of the states. 
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The condition of affairs in Italy at the 
beginning of the year 1496 showed little 
change. Milan and Venice both urgently 
wished for Maximilian's appearance in 
person. He eventually crossed the moun- 
tains in August, after England, in July, 
had joined the Holy League. Maximilian 
did not come as emperor, but as a mcr- 
'TK w L senary of Venice and Milan. 
A ^ 1 invited him in 

Emperor ^ IH'Omiscd 

mperor 30,000 ducats, for which he 

'was to put 2,000 horsemen and 4,000 
infantry into tlie field for three months ; 
there was, in addition, an extended extra 
j Payment for 2,000 Swiss. 

KU)t withstanding all this, his army was 
excessively weak ; by the end of August 
h(j had not more tlian boo men, and the 
enlistment of the Swiss had only just 
b(‘gun. Venice was not yet ready to pay, 
and in fact would rather not have S(‘en 
Maximilian come. Jhit he was there 
already, and endc'avoured after the begin- 
ning of S(‘j)tember to sup|)r(‘ss by military 
o(a'U|)ation tint western districts of Italy, 
which wcMc' subject to France, and to 
bring Ihcan over wlicae possible to the 
league of *lM*anc('’s eruanies. 

d'lie most suitable^ ])lan by which to 
asscMt any powca* would have l)een to 
bar the ])assagc* of the A1})S and thus to 
])rc‘vent the ('onccMitration of the French. 
Hut Vc'nice and Milan, whicdi finally gave 
way, o])posed this scheme, and thus the 
sediish policy of Venice hindercxl the full 
employnuMit of the strategically advanta- 
gc'ous })osition in the interests of the league. 
Maximilian, instcxid of returning to 
(iermany, dreamed of gu'cat military en- 
teiprises to be carric'd out simultancamsly 
in Italy and Ihirgundy, for which, un- 
fortunately, money and tn^ops were com- 
idcdcly wanting. On the other hand, there 
was no longer any talk of taking serious 
measures to obtain the impc'iial crown, 
althougl'i the diet at Wcums had (‘xpivssly 
_ . * ])romised its assistance. In 

October the king came to Pisa 

to the Aid ^ 

of Leghorn 


iiic rmiu 111" • 

- , . in order to besu'ge the im- 

o eg orn town of Leghorn. But 

toward the end of the month the French 
licet, so eagerly expected by the besieged, 
arrived, and a favourable wind allowed it 
to enter the harbour of Leghorn, while 
^laximilian’s attempts .to repel it were 
totally unsuccessful. The attempt on 
Leghorn finally failed, the siege was aban- 
doned in the middle of Nov^ember, and 
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since the three months* term of service 
was over, the force went back over the 
mountains, although just then a renewed 
expedition of Charles VI 11 . was threaten- 
ing, and even Venice itself would have 
been glad to see the king longer in Italy. 
The promise, however, of better success 
in a war against Burgundy decided his 
policy. 

On December 26th, 1496, Maximilian 
was again at Mals in Tyrol. But he did 
not go, as might have been expected, to 
the diet at Lindau, where Berthold ot 
Mainz was busied in closely examining the 
position of the sovereign towards thc‘ 
empire ; the discussion df such questions 
now seemed to the king almost high 
treason. The diet at Lindau was unsuc- 
cessful, owing to the small attendance, 
and it finished its sittings on February 9th, 
1497, whereupon another, equally unsuc- 
cessful, was opened at Worms. The only 
result of it was the actual assembling of 
the Imperial Supreme Court at the end of 
May. Notwithstanding every effort, the 
“ Common Penny ” was not collected from 
most districts. Other exjiedients for 

, raising money failed signnlh'. 

The Broken ^ 

Promise of ^ e 

Mnximilien a tlefinito iMomise that 

he would appear m ])erson m 
the next diet at Freiburg in Breisgau, the 
states granted him immediately 4,000 
ducats on account. But the sovereign, far 
too much occu})i('d with his hereditary 
lands, did not go to Freiburg ; the states 
waited for him from October, 1497, to the 
summer of 1498. He remained in Inns- 
bruck, where the iKnvs reached him of th(' 
death of Charles VI 1 1 ., and he set about 
levying an army to light against France. 

Some 7,000 troo]^s actually entered the 
enemy’s land. But since neither the 
league nor the jirinces — not even his son 
Philip — thought of sharing the struggle, 
Frederic of Saxony was selected to 
conduct negotiations, and the w\ar was 
broken off. Archduke Philij) had already 
allied himself with Louis XIL, and on 
August 15th he ])romised, as a final com- 
promise, to take the oath of fealty for 
Flanders and Artois. The simultaneous 
renunciation by Philip of his claims to 
Uj^per Burgundy roused the wrath of his 
father, who had distinctly hoped for a 
more favourable result, in the event of his 
diplomatic representative having brought 
matters to a settlement. Maximilian at 
length appeared on June 18th in Freiburg, 
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with the declared intention of taking the 
field against France at once. After heated 
explanations the states were at last pre- 
pared to pay the balance of the 150,000 
florins if the king would furnish them 
with an account of what he had already 
received. With regard to France, they 
promised to safeguard the interests of the 
wk D (nnpire ; but tlie king must 

Who Paid pj-ovide for the collection of 
the Common Common Penny” and 

enny ax establishment of peace 

and justice. 1'he first attem[)t was now 
made to survey the receipts from the tax. 
Fourteen abbots and twenty-seven towns 
had paid, and of the princes only the 
Elector of Main/, so far as any money 
had been received by the king. 

The knights of tlu^ empire alone raised 
oj)en objections ; with this exception, all 
were ready tor ])aym(‘nt. Some im])ortant 
decrees were ])asse(l concerning the ad- 
ministration of the emj^ire, as a sort of 
supplement to the reforms of Worms. The 
final decree of August 24th signified a 
distinct advance, although a new diet at 
Worms at the (uid of Sej)tember was 
destined to crown the wlujle work. 

A tr(‘a('h(‘r()us attack of the French, in 
sj)ite of the truce and the pending negotia- 
tions, now drove the king to vigorous 
action. With th(‘ force that stood at his 
dis|)osal he reached Montbeliard by 
S(*ptember 12th and advanced aftcT the 
retnuiting ('nemy, but was unable to come 
Uj) with them. He reinaiiKxl a short time 
at Metz on tin* way back, as the attempts 
to (‘ffect a longer truce with France came 
to nothing. Tlie king was equally unsuc- 
cessful in dissuading his son from the 
treaty with France. When, then, at the 
beginning of the year i4()t), Louis entered 
into an alliance with Venice it was 
impossible for Maximilian to make any 
terms, although he was distracted both 
by the recent outbreak of war with 
Guelders and the events in Switzerland, 
p . , In addition to this, the diet 
IT *!*#**♦ summoned to Worms did not 
France ^ ^ transferred it 

to Cologne, cm account of 
the quarrel with (iuelders— but did not 
ai)pear himself - and thence to Ih'berlingen 
on account of the confederates. Mean- 
while, Archduke Philij) actually took the 
oath of fealty to the French king, as 
j^romised in 1498. Louis XI I . was now 
j)repared to act as arbitrator between the 
Lower Rhenish territories of J uliers, Cleves. 
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and Guelders ; and in spite of the grave 
protests of the German king, who threat- 
ened the princes with loss of their privi- 
leges, peace was ratified by his influence. 

Before Switzerland was lost to the 
empire in 1499, peasant freedom 

in Friesland had been ended. In the diet 
of Freiburg Maximilian had nominated 
Duke Albert of Saxony governor of Fries- 
land on July 20th, 1498. The Frisians 
thus received a territorial lord, but obsti- 
nately rebelled against him, so that lasting 
wars followed. The counts of Cirksena 
had always to suffer in later times from 
the ambition of their neighbours ; at* the 
beginning of the Thirty Years War Mans- 
feld came to an understanding with the 
States-Oneral. But at last Prussia received 
from the Emperor Leopold the reversion 
to the land, and took posst^ssion of it after 
the death of the last count in 1744. 

The sea-coast was a great acquisi- 
tion for Prussia, but the commercial 
companies, which were immediately 
founded, did not fulfil their brilliant 
promises of success. Before his election 
Maximilian had been famed as an cflicient 
. ... , general, but after his accession 

r. , , he was defeated m ewry 
R campaign which he under- 

**' ^ took. All the internal reforms 

hitherto recorded were in reality only 
concessions forced from him by his endless 
need of money. But the work was now 
begun, and the imperial diet summoned 
for February, 1500, was to advance it 
a stage fartlier. Although the king had 
been present some considerable tilin', 
business did not liegin before April. 
The most imjiortant question for Maxi- 
milian was that of auxiliary troops, and 
he came forward with proposals on the 
point. The “Common Penny” was uni- 
versally disliked ; it had proved nothing 
but an abortive scheme. F'or this reason 
the attempt was made to raise a permanent 
imperial army of 34,000 men on the basis 
of the proposal made in i486. At the same 
time, for the relief of the assembly of the 
empire, a standing committee, the Council 
of Regency, was to be appointed, and the 
Supreme Court once more established. 

The arrangements for the council were 
completed in July, and the committee 
itself met at Nuremberg in 1500. But the 
king’s plan with regard to the army did not 
meet with the approval of the states ; on 
the contrary, the princes, at Berthold’s 
advice, insisted that the requirements of 
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the empire should be su|)plied by every 
member ot the empire. One trooper should 
be furnished by every 400 i)ersons who had 
any property, while the lords were to 
furnish one for every 4.000 florins income. 
The towns were to pay 2i ])er cent, of 
their revenues, the Jews to pay one florin 
l)oll tax. They thus hoped for an army 
of some 30,000 men ; and the si)ecial duty 


of the Council of Regency was to be the 
administration of these funds. On this 
head Maximilian for once .'igreed with Uie 
stat(‘s. The assembly, besides treating 
these questions, was als<j occu])i(‘d with 
the foreign jiolicy, esj)ecially the attitude of 
France, from which an attack long seemed 
imminent. An im|)erial embassy to the 
court of Louis Xll. was ccu'tainly unsuc- 
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ccssful in its demands, but war was 
temporarily avoided. Louis was now the 
real master of Milan, and no one could 
easily dislodge him from that position. 
It therefore seemed most prudent to the 
('ouncil of Regency to offer him for a 
large sum of money the investiture by 
the empire. The king, indeed, was not 
TK 0 I sincere with his words ; 

Master^ but in order to outbid the 
of Milan ke agreed with Louis in 

October, 1501, as to his investi- 
ture with Milan on condition that Louis 
Wf)uld assist him in his exj)edition to 
Rome for coronation. 

The (Council of Regency resisted the 
preaching of indulgence's by the papal 
legate, Cardinal Peraudi. At first the 
cardinal hardly ventiin'd to ])iit foot 
on the soil of the (*mpire. He did so later, 
when a j)l('(lgt^ had Ix'en given that the 
money should remain entirely in Germany. 
Maximilian hojied for th(' fullilment of his 
wish, that in this way the means for the 
cam])aign against the Turks W'ould be 
forthcoming. The Council of Regency 
was forcc'd in tlu' end to allow jireaching 
aiul collecting ; but it interfered in the 
matter, and hinderc'd the enriching of the 
pajial tn'asury by (ierman gold. Indeed, 
tli(' tr('tisury of the empire was to be 
benefited by the jirocec'ds. 

As far as the Po|)e was concerned, the 
loudly ex])ress('d demand that the papal 
('uria should give back annates already 
j)aid, and the revenues from earlier indulg- 
I'uces, was (]uieted by this undoubtedly 
larg(' coiK'ession. The (ierman princes 
naturally thought only of the money 
itself, bn no account was the Curia to 
be enriched at the cost of (iermany; but 
nothing suggested the idea that the 
states had attacked the indulgence itself 
as an institution of the Church. 

The preaching of indulgences had 
doubtless revivecl the idea of crusades, 
and a diet was summoned to Frankfort to 
deliberate on the (piest ion. I^ut 

Wa^A ainst 

. ]>rocedure was too trt)ublesomc 

® * for him. On the other hand, 

he summoned the princes on his own 
authority as a feudal lord to a campaign 
against the Turks ; but this was the most 
direct violatiim by the king of the newly 
created constitutional arrangement. Bert- 
hold, from whom Maximilian had de- 
manded the surrender of the imperial 
seal, summoned, as a counter measure, 


Proposed ^ 
War Against 
the Turks 


an electoral diet, after the old style, t' 
Frankfort in May. The assembled princo 
attacked the king with vehement speeches, 
but expressed their readiness to join in 
the Turkish war, although only after long 
and careful preparations. 

Meanwhile, Maximilian tried to get 
possession of the money derived from 
the Jubilee Indulgence, but the legat( 
remained firm to his compact to hand 
over the amounts raised to the council, 
which seemed to be nearly ignored through 
the turn of events. The king’s attempt to 
invite the electors to his court in order t(^ 
discuss the matter was ineffectual ; in fact, 
on July 4th, 1502, a forn\al combination of 
the (doctors took place, the object of which 
was to oppose the king and jirotect the 
constitution created at Worms and Augs- 
burg. A diet, to which the othc'r jirinces 
were to be invited, was settled for Novem- 
ber in (ielnhausen, in order to deliberate 
about the Turkish expedition. Maximilian 
summoned a “ strengtlu'iied Council of 
Regency ” to the same town for August, 
but C()unt('rmanded it when he was certain 
that no one would follow his onh'rs. The 


Differences 
Between King 
nnd Electors 


assembly of the electors did 
not take place, since the' king 
summorK'd for the same date 
an imperial diet to (ielnhausen. 


on which the electors wished to renio\'e to 


Wiirzburg. 

In the end Maximilian, for his ])art, 
relinquished the plan of an immediate war 
upon Turkey, and did not t(‘niporarily 
contcmi)lale calling an imperial diet. 
Indeed, he once more set into operation 
the high “ imperial chamber,” with its 
undefmed ])owers in law and legislation. 
Permanently strained relations existed 
between the king and the electors, but 
neither side t(^ok any action, and the 


king’s financial position was imi)roved, 
since after the year 1503 really con- 
siderable portions of the jubilee funds 
flowed into his coffers. In October of this 


year the electors once more met at Frank- 
fort, but consented to an imperial diet 
only if Maximilian himself would appear. 
But Maximilian was now bent on the 


journey to Rome and the expedition 
against the Turks. 

While all Upper (iermany was being 
agitated by the dispute as to the succession 
in Landshut, w'hich broke out after the 
death of Duke George of Bavaria, and was 
settled in the summer of 1505 by the 
“ award of Cologne,” Maximilian achieved 
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a certain success in his foreign policy 
hy the treaty of Blois in September, 1504, 
which was followed by a final accommoda- 
tion with France at Hagenau, in April, 
1505. Louis XII. was to be invested with 
^iilan, and Charles, son of Archduke 
Idiilip, grandson of King Maximilian, who 
was betrothed to his daughter Claudia, 
was to be regarded as his heir. In this way 
the Haj^sburgs might again hope to gain 
Milan ; besides this, Louis paid a large 
sum to Maximilian for the investiture. 

The two Ha})sburgs, father and son, and 
the king of France, now stood in close 
alliance ; their spheres of interest in 


attention once more to imperial reform. 
He may have seen that reform was 
impossible without an administrat i ve 
body, and therefore demanded a new 
Council of Regency, which was not to 
trench on royal prerogative, but was to 
be merely advisory. The old idea of a 
government by the state's was completely 
abandoned in the proj)osal. Hut llu' 
})rinces would not consent to this, and 
withdrew from the task of reform. A 
renewed establishment of the Supreme 
Court was iletennined, but remained on 
paper, for it would have bei'u impossible' 
to keep it up. Tlie king now aske'el for 
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A CONTEMPORARY PICTURE OF A COURT BALL AT MUNICH IN THE YEAR ir,0() 


This quaint picture represents a court ball at Munich in the year laOO. Several of the dancing couples occupy the 
floor of the ballroom; at the table in the background Duke Albert IV. is playing cards with a lady, while the 
orchestras in the balconies play alternately, one set of musicians resting while the other is providing the music. 


Italy were marked out. And although 
the treaty was broken by Louis, the 
international position of the house of 
Hapsburg was neV(}rtheless more fa^^c'ur- 
ablc than in previous years, especially since 
fairly cordial relations existed with Henry 
VIL of England. 

Maximilian turned his steps from 
Hagenau down the Rhine to Cologne for 
the diet, and now, encouraged by the 
issue of the Bavarian War of Suc- 
cession, as well as by the success of 
his foreign policy and the conquests of 
Charles of Guelders, he tried to give his 


4,000 men from tlu; emj»ir(* for one y(‘ar 
in order to make good his ('laims to tlu' 
Hungarian succession, and Iiis request 
was granted. Tlu; means wen; raised in 
the old way, by “ register contributions ; 
thus the idea of a din^ct imperial tax was 
abandoiud. 

But this time also the plan was not 
carried out, and Maximilian entend into 
closer dij)lomatic relations to I.adislaus, 
as a result of which an arrangement was 
made in March, 1506, that the; Hungarian 
princess Anne should be married to a 
grandson of Maximilian. But the danger 
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was not thus ended, since tliere was the 
fear that such a marriage would be 
vigorously opposed by the Hungarian 
nol)les. The demand of the Hapsburgs, 
that the nobility sh(juld renew their 
guarantee which they gave in 1491 as 
to the Hapsinirg succession, actually 
conjured up tint war. King Maximilian 
P entered Hungary in June, 

emany ^yith an imposing force, 

u Oedenhurg was captured and 

Pressbut-g fell. The struggle 
was interruj)ted by the birth of a Hun- 
garian j)rin('e, who received the name of 
Lewis ; h(‘ was now th(‘ only legitimate 
siK'cessor ot Ladislaus. Hut in the Peace* 
ol Vienna, on July 19th, i5o(), Maximilian’s 
e'laims to tin* suceH'Ssion of Hungary were 
nev(*rtheless ex})r(‘ssl\‘ t'stablished. 

Meanwhile*, it ap))ear(‘fl as it the e)ccasie)n 
was linally suitable* lor the* e*x|)t*ditie)n te) 
Koine that hael bee*n S(*ttle'el at ('ologne* 
in I5e)5, for Pope Julius 1 1 , had com- 
plete‘ly e[uarn'lleel with h'rance* anel Ao'li- 
eluke Philip hael wem military su{'e'(‘sses 
in Spain. Ihit Julius suelde'iily turneel 
re)unel,and in theautuinn Re)nie and Milan, 
Naj)le‘s anel Ve*nie'e* eeimbine'd in eireler te) 
hinele*!' the* eeiieenat iem jeanne'y e)l the* 
(lerman se)vere‘ign. All eletails e)l the* 
march e)ve'r the* Alps had be'en arrange.*el 
in August, anel neit withstaneling the 
gleiomy tielings as te) the* turn e)l j)e)lilie's 
in Italy, Maximilian had fe)rmed the be)lel 
jilan e)f feircing an entry into Re)me‘, whe*n 
the* news ivae hed him e)f the* de*ath e)f his 
se)n Philij), e)ii vSe*jitembe‘r 23th, l3of>. The 
ielea e)f an aggre*ssive* war against I'rance 
in e'e)mbinatie)n with him liad, therele)re*. 
te) be* abanel()n(*el. P>ut, in e)rde*r te) earr\ 
e)ut the* e'XJH'ditiem te) Iveime*, which luiel 
ne)t been abanele)iu*el, ^laximilian assieln- 
e)usly se)ught the* aelvie'e* e)f the* {)rine'e*s, 
and e'e)ulel harelly wait leir the imi)erial 
diet ceinve'iu'd tor the beginning e>t 1307. 

'file* re*latie)ns e)f the Pe)j)e* te) France hael 
again bece)me ce)e)ler teiwards the enel e)f the 

xk p ’ '* H P' 

c ope s be*twe’en Maximilian 

to France 

preparing te) e'emquer (ieneia. 
The elie*t, which was e*agerly eU*siri*el in 
(icrinany, linally met towards the enel eif 
April at C\)nstance. The work e)f internal 
retbrin was actuall\' ce)nclueleil by a new 
system e)f supreme juelie'aiure, but un- 
Ibrtunately the iin|)ortant e|uestie)n e)f the 
executive' was imuFepiately met. The 
Supreme C'ourt e)t Judicature im't in 
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Regensburg about the end ejf the year, an<i 
was transferred two years later to Worm^ 
The states granted the funds for th. 
journey to Rome, and fixed the amoum 
of th(i register contributions, which ther 
remained permanently in force. Maxi 
milian, on his own initiative, advanced 
into Italy from Tyrol during the winter, 
and assumed, on February 4th, 1508, tlu 
title of “ Roman Emperor Elect.” Sincr 
lor the moment, owing to the complications 
with Venice, an entry into the eternal city 
seemed to lie in the remote future, a 
vigorous camj)aign was now undertaken 
against the great trading republic which 
had seized Istria. ^ 

After a preliminary succ(‘ss at Trautson, 
the (i(‘rmans wi*re completely defeated in 
Man'll near Pieve di Cadon*, while the 
(‘injicror, far from the army, tried to get 
reinlorcements from (h*rmany. The* 
Venetian commander, Alviano, had still 
lurtlu*!' suc('esses ; he look the town ot 
(idrz in April, and attackc'd Trieste*, whieh 
surr(*ndered on May f)th. All tlu* ])orts 
fell into tlu* hands of the r(*])ublic, and a 
land army thr(*at(*ned ('arniola. Maxi- 
. ... , milian rt‘peati*dlv trii*d to 

obtain mon(*y irom the* states ; 

... . but tlu* “ iirgi'iit dit'l ” sum- 

molu'd to Worms was s(*veral 
tinu*s adjounu'd. So lu* had to C()ns(*nt, 
on June ()th, to a three years’ truce 
with V(‘nice. 

This truce, which did not lake into 
('onsideration tlu* interc'st of tlu* FreiK'li 
king on the Irontiers of the (ierman 
Juiij)ire, made Louis dissatisfied with his 
fonm*r allie*s, tlu* \\*netians, and drew him 
into (loser r(*kitions with tlu* emjieror. 
Tlu* latter, since the death of his son Phibp, 
was guardian of his infant grandsons. 

( harles and Ferdinand, and had assigned 
the regency of tlu* N(*theiiands to his 
wielowed daughter, Margaret, a woman ol 
great practical ability. The hhiglish king, 
H(*nr\’ VIL, was a suitor for her hand, 
siiu'e he hoped in this way to win intluenct* 
over the Xetheiiaiuls, but being rejected, 
made j^roposals toenti'r into a matrimonial 
alliance with the royal family of Franc(*. 

Such a reconciliation between England 
and France would have been fraught with 
great danger to the Netherlands and 
(rermanv, and it was necessary to avoid 
this at all costs. Margaret, therefore, 
induced her father to resume the forme*!’ 
negotiations with France*. The result was 
the arrang(*inent made in December, 
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1508, at Cambray, which became possible 
only . through the provisional adjourn- 
ment of the question of Guelders. In the 
so-called “ League of Cambray the 
kings of France and Germany had com- 
bined with the Pope in common action 
against Venice, and on the terms that the 
Venetian territory was divided in advance 
Division between the three parties. Louis 
.. on his i)art was enfeoffed with 
fp .. the kingdom of Milan on 
jiayrnent of 100,000 crowns, 
and the ])rosj)ect of investiture held out 
to him so soon as the French campaign 
against Venice had actually begun. 

While France |)laced an army in the field 
against the republic, and won a victory in 
May near Agiiadello, Maximilian in vain 
sought the means for carrying on the war. 
Pope Julius and the FriMich king took 
poss(‘Ssion of tlu^ j)arts of the country 
guarante(‘d to them. Maximilian could 
not co-oj)(‘rate, but aj)pearcd in the middle 
of August for the siege of Padua. But he 
abaiKloned the attack at the beginning of 
October, and was by the end of tlie month 
oiue more in Tyrol, while the im])erial 
army broken uj), and Louis retired from the 
S(‘at of war, having gained his desired 
object. Although Maximilian was con- 
vinc(‘d that the struggle must be continued 
during the winter, he could not induce his 
alli(‘s to adopt suitable measures. In fact, 
the strength of the league was somewhat 
relaxed during the winter, so that the war 
in 1501 was carried on unenergetically. 

A new imperial diet met at Augsburg in 
March. The emperor demanded military 
su[>port, and was now jirepared to come to 
an agreemi'ut in the matter of reform. 
Ibit the jirinces held back ; they agreed 
to nothing, in the conviction that there 
could be no ]HTmani‘nt settlement with 
this king on the basis of a constitution. 
Theinlluence of tlu* Pope also was clearly 
felt ; he was now desirous of a peaceful 
arrangement, and had freed the Venetians 
from the ban in February. His 
League to directed t(‘)wards 

.h'.“ke.ek ‘I 

the excessive powen* of the 

French. It was imj)ossible for Maxi- 
milian in his financial weakness to follow 
a policy of his own. Driven by necessity, 
he continually drew closer to France, and 
made an agreement with Louis in Novem- 
ber that renewed the Treaty of Cambray 
for the two ])owers who now alone par- 
ticipated in it. This alliance was really 
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directed against the Pope, and the effecti\ 0 
weapon in this war was to be a stoppa;^' 
of supplies to Rome. A new counci i. 
which eventually met at Pisa in Novembci . 
1511, was intended to deliberate afresh 
about Church reform. 

In consequence of these events, Po})( 
Julius was anxious to enter into relation, 
with each one of the allies, ostensibly in 
order to restore peace in Italy— in reality, 
to break up the coalition. However, thest 
attempts miscarried in the spring of 1511. 
But after the illness which made his lifi 
precarious, he was allied with Spain and 
Venice, and soon found a hearing with 
Maximilian. He was already incliiud 
towards the “ Holy League,” especially as 
England had joined it. In June, 1512, Uw 
|)eace negotiations between Venice and tin 
emperor were concluded The Swiss, also, in 
return for the assurance that Massimiliano 
Sforza would be put in ])ossession of Milan, 
were ready to strike a blow at France. 

The Ihshoj) of (hirk was the em- 
])eror’s envoy to the Pope ; the latter, 
on the understanding that the council 
at Pisa should be abandoned, and 
the Lateral! ('ouncil acknow- 
ihePo^e made the most valuable 

Julius*** concessions, since he dejxmded 
entirely on the emperor for his 
j)osition towards Venice. The former, even 
in the winter of 1512 -1513, had not com- 
pletely broken with France until the death 
of Pope Julius, in February, 1513, gav(‘ 
a new turn to the matter. 

Giovanni de Medici was elected 
Leo X. so rapidly that Maximilian could 
not e.\ercis(‘ any influence over the election 
at all, and his jdan of becoming himsi*lt 
master of the states of the Church aftei 
the death of Julius was thus finally 
frustrated. Leo remained apparently loyal 
to the Holy League, but soon released King 
Louis from the ban, while Venice formed a 
direct alliance with France in March. A 
little later. King Maximilian, at his 
daughter’s instance, allied himself with 
Henry VI 11 . of England. The new Poj)e 
and Ferdinand of Spain were certainl\ 
privy to this agreement. A joint attack 
on the French territory was a precon- 
certed arrangement. But neither Leo noi 
Ferdinand was thoroughly sincere in th(' 
matter. Ferdinand, indeed, concluded a 
truce with Louis at the same time. The 
situation was cleared up only when the 
confederates, at the beginning of June. 
1513, won a decisive victory over the 



THE GREAT BATTLE OH MARIGNANO, IN WHICH THE SWISS WERE DEFEATED 
Mari^nano, now Melegnano, on the Lainbro, on the l.'ith and 11th of September, IjI.'), Francis I. ot 
France defeated the famous soldiery of the Swiss, and Milan thus came into the possession of the French. 

AfU'r tlic p.iiirui,' hy iii lli<* Musfuiii 


i^"rench at Novara and forcod tliom to 
(evacuate Italy. Ferdinand now showed 
liimself more amenable. 

Henry VIII. a|)i)eared on French soil in 
August, and the Swiss were nsady for an 
attack on Burgundy. ^ Maximilian liimself 
appeared in the English headfiuarlers, and 
shared as a general in the victory of the 
hhiglish army over the French, on August 
xbth, 1513, near the selfsame (juinegatte, 
where thirty-four years before he had 
already distinguished himself. The fortress 
of Terouanne, on the frontiers of the 
Netherlands, surrendered a few days later. 
The Swiss at the be.ginning of September 
were before Dijon, but retired home again 
without having made the least use of their 
favourable position. At the beginning of 
October the allies gained a victory in Italy 
over the Venetians, who were now pre- 
pared to open negotiations wdth Pope and 
emperor. 

Although the royal house of England 
formed more intimate relations with the 
Hapsburgs through the betrothal of Arch- 
duke Charies with Mary, sister of Henry 


VIII., and although the English mad(‘ 
furtluM' preparations against Fiance in 
the winter of 1514, still King Louis 
succe(!ded by skilful diplomacy in ridding 
himself of his foes. In A|)ril, 1514, King 
H(‘nry, affronted at th(‘ breaking ( 4 'f of his 
sister’s marriagt;, went over to th(‘ sid(^ of 
France. In August a peace was struck on 
the terms ol the cession of Toiirnay to 
England, and Mary, the king’s sistca*, was 
given in marriage to King Louis. 

Under these conditions the ernjMn'or had 
bnly t he sui)i)ort of Ferdinand lett . At his 
advice he aj)j)roached the Pope, and offered 
him the im])erial fief of Modena. But the 
negotiations w'ere still in suspemse wlaai, 
on January ist, 1515, Louis XI 1 . died, and 
his son-in-laW, Francis of Angouleme, 
followed him on the throne. 

The new king, who planned the marriage 
of Archduke Charles, now of age, with 
Renee, the surviving dauglder of King 
Louis, did not wish in the least to renounce 
the French dominion in Italy, and made 
immediate preparations to defend his 
rights. An army was soon in Italy, and 
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F rancis the 
Protector 
of Venice 


won a victory in the two days’ fighting at 
Marignano,iiow Melegiuino.orithe Lambro, 
on Scj)tcmbc*r 13th and 14th, 1515, over 
the lamons soldiery of the Sw'iss. Milan 
thus fell to th(‘ F reiich. MassimilianoSforza 
had for the. future to live in 
France. Tlie unex}KK:ted death 
of I'erdinind, in January, 
1516, jirevented a ])lan of 
alliancf! w'ilh the Ihiglish king, who was 
willing to lend his lielj) to defend Naples. 
Venice gri'cded Francis as her ])rotector. 

ViTH^ians and French marched together 
against the Swiss, w'ho were won over liy 
J’jiglish gold, but wane coinp(‘lled in March, 
151b, to n treat from the Mincio to the 
Adda, and tluaice to Milan. Maximilian 
delayed to slrik(‘ a diaasive blow', and 
t'ouldiiot aftc rwai (Is recov(;i the lost o])p()r- 
tunity, since his 


Swiss mutinied. 

I le st ill lioju'd, it 
is ti’U(‘, ior a 
renewal of the 
slruggle by help 
of ICnglish gold. 
Henry \'III . W'as 
to icc(‘i\'(‘ Milan 
in relurn. Ihit 

I I (' n 1 y d re w' 
back, and Maxi- 
milian, indignant 
lit I his belia\’i()ur 
in his ally, began 
to tak(‘ part in 
tlu* negotiations 
jUMiding betw'eiai 
Ills grandson 
('harles and King 
Ihancis, w'liicli 
1('(1, in Di'Cember, 
to an alliance 
In'tw'ei'ii tlu'in. 
l'h(' basis of this 
vvastlu'surreiuU'r 
n( W'lona. to 
Venici* for the 


in other matters. A continuance of 
imperial reform was impossible from the 
attitude of the princes. But the diet ot 
Augsburg in 1512 passed the constitu- 
tionally important decree that all iTK'.asures 
ado])ted in the diets should be binding on 
all the states. On the other hand, in 
order to execute the judgments of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature and to pro- 
tect the public peacig ten circles wdth 
si'parate organisation had beim 
The States ^.^tablished. The renewal of the 
And Pftpal e 1 • T • - . 

Sw^alnan laxigue iniSi2wasot 
Extortions . . x .1 • 

importance tor the inamtenance 

of int(‘rnal pi‘ace ; but the simultaneous 
formation of a “ countt'r kiague ” lessened 
in many r(‘S])ects the effect of this ex- 
cellently designed institution. The iin- 
jioverisiiment of the Cerman ])eo])le by the 
fnumcialj)ractic(‘s 



ol till' pa])al Curia 
W’as discussed in 
the ilii't ol 1517 : 
and in 1318 a ni'W' 
Turks’ tax w'as 
claimed on the 
j)art ol the Pope, 
although it W'as 
jiroposed to leavt* 
the I'ollection and 
aj)})li('ati()n of it 
(‘iitirely to the 
nation. P>ut the 
slates refused to 
hear ol a tax in 
any loim w'hat- 
e\'er, and rais":d 
against the jiapal 
(.'X tort ions w’ell- 
founded com- 
jilainls, wliicli 
were no longer 
irrelevant to the 
doctrines begin- 
ning to be cx- 
j)ounded in those 

THE MAGNIFICENT “TOMB" OF MAXIMILIAN ^ WittCIl- 

SUm ot 200, ()()() Maxiluili.^n died in 1511), Jind was buried in the church of St. George in beig. 
thalers in gold Wicuer-Neustadt. The magnificent structure shown in the illustration 1 llC FnilXTOr 

W'llile after Maximilian’s own idea, was raised in the royal chapel yfaximiliail had 

at Innsbruck, and not, as he had desired, over his actual grave. 


((JO, odd), 

Iv i V a a n d 
Koveredo, together w’ith Friuli, remained 
to the emperor. The treaty, which, in the 
form of a live years’ truce, w’as finally 
renew’cd on August 2()th, 1518, continu- 
ously added to the extent of the emperor’s 
pow'i'r in his hereditary land of Tyrol. 

While foreign policy took up the cm- 
jH'ior’s attention, he had not been inactive 


a 1 w' a y s be e n 
inspired w'ith the w'ish to increase tbo 
pinver of liis family. But the older he 
grew’, and the less pleasure he could find 
in the empire and in his loreign policy, 
the nearer to his heart must have lain the 
arrangement of the succession. His grand- 
son, Charles, had attained his majority 
on January 5th, 1515, and Ixad taken 



THE DEVASTATING ONSLAUGHT OF THE PLUNDERING MAGYARS 

The Magryars were a Finno-Ugrrian people who loved fighting: and plundering, and when they burst into the district of the Theiss and Danube they left desolation in their 
track. They ravaged the civilisation of Europe at the close of the ninth century, a period during which the resisting power of the countries attacked was at its very lowest. 
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the government of the Xetheiiands into 
his own hands. 

In the year 1517 the succession in the 
empire, about wliich Maximilian had 
already entertained the most varied views, 
became an important question owing to 
his failing health ; and just before his 
departure, C'haiies, on an understanding 
with his grandfather, came huward as a 
candidate. Indeed, the choice of a Roman 
king during the (‘inperor’s lifetime Was 
most imj)ortant if the Ha; sburg succession 
w,»s not altogether to biTome doubtful. 
Some concessions to the electors and 
|)ayment of old debts soon made them 
('ompliaiit, and the election was fixed for 
January, 1.5 K), in Frankfort. Maximilian 
promised at the sami‘ lime to have his 
oWii coronation as empiMor conqileted, 
and the Pope, according to all a])])earance, 
was ready. Hut the monarch died on 
jannary 12th, at Wc'ls, belore he 

could carry out all tlu'se })lans. lb' had 
not made any de!niit(‘ si^ltUaneiit as to 


his successor or apiM)inti‘d the pro- 
.V visional govc'rnnu'nl iU‘C(*ssarv 

Death of »he ahsolKV of both gr;m(i- 

.. . ... sons, and so Ins nagn 

Maximilian , , , at 1 n 

closi'd abruj)tly, leaving all 

inqiortant issues unsolved. His l)ody was 
buried in he churcli ot St. (ieorgi' in 
W’iener-Neiistadt, but his magnificent 
tomb, designed after his own idea, was 
raised in the royal chapc'l at Innsbruck, 


and not, as he had wished, over his actual 
grave. When Maximilian, on December 
28th, 1518, signed his will, twenty-eiglit of 
the great bronze statues and IJ4 of 
the smaller figures were ready. The 
masters of the plastic arts at Nuremberg, 
Landshiit, and even in the Netherlands, 


How Posterity 

Regarded 

Maximilian 


worked at those statues, the 
groiijung of which, as linally 
carried out by the grandson, 
was certainly not according 


to the idea in tlu' mind of the monarch 


who gave the original order. 

During the reign of King Maximilian, 
many tlioiights were born which aftia- 
ward obtained a tangible form, and many 
practical im|u*ovt‘ments sjuaiig from the 
creativi* brain of the king himself. Hut 
his changeable nature, with the rapid 
alt(‘ration of plans and inti'iitions, ])re- 
vented him from carrying out systemat- 
ically purposes wht'ii dc‘liniti'ly fornu'd. 
How('\'t‘r little ri'sults his (‘xertions in tlu^ 


Held of imperial reform may have* finally 
given to tlu' nation, still tlu' nation showed 
itsell grati'lul. His (ontempo: aries ad- 
mired him; jiostc'iity ceK‘biat(‘(l him as 
th(‘ “ last of till' knights." It was, 
indeed, the chivaliy ol his nature that 


Won him tlu' afh'ction of his {K'ojile, 
notwithstanding tlu* many evils from 
which, during his reign and partly through 
his mismanagement, the (iernian nation 
suffered. Armin Tim.k 



the meeting of MAXIMILIAN AND HIS FIRST BRIDE, MARY, HEIRESS OF BURGUNDY 

After the piinting by Afilttn Fetter 
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WESTERN 
EUROPE IN 
THE MIDDLE 
AGES 



THE 

DEVELOPMENT 
CF THE 
NATIONS X 


GERMAN EXPANSION ON THE EAST 

FROM PREHISTORIC TIMES TO FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


'^HE early settlements of the Teutons 
* in prehistoric times lay between the 
Elbe and the Vistula, the Kelts being their 
western neighbours. When the 'feutons 
proposed to migrate westwards and to 
settle in the Keltic districts to the west of 
the Rhine, the advance of these barbarians 
was checked by tlie fortiticatioiis which 
Julius and Augustus had added to the 
natural barriers of the Rhine and Danube. 
Three or four hundred years later the 
Teutons broke through the Roman fron- 
tiers they had often threatened. 

While the East Teutons were advancing 
on their path of victory and death amid 
mighty conflicts, an event hardly less im- 
])ortant was in progress on the frontiers of 
Middle and Eastern Europe, noisel(‘ssly 
and almost unobserved ; this was the 
occupation by Slav races of those districts 
which the Teutons had abandoned. 'Ehey 
entered the empty space betw(‘en the Vis- 
tula and the Elbe, and, cross- 


The Slavs in ; 
Possession 
of Bohemia 


The occujnition by the vSlavs of thc'se 
wide territories which had b.longc'd lo the 
Teutons brought the two national it i(‘s 
into relations providing material for endless 
conllict. Such conllicts brokt' out to 
some t‘xtent during the recon(|iiest by tlu‘ 
(iermans of tlu' original T'lm- 


Slavs and 
Teutons 
in Conflict 


tonic settlements, but led to 
no (U'linite n suit anv more 


ing this latter river, settled on 
the Frankish ground of Thur- 
ingia, They also seized modern 
Bohemia, which had been abandoiuMl 
by the retiring Marepmanni, spread over 
the Sudetic and Car})athian Mountains, 
established themselves in Pannonia and 
Noricum, and overran the eastern slopes 
of the Alps, the districts from the 
source of the Dravc to the Adriatic, 
ard considerable portions of the ihiltic 
peninsula. 

This Slav migration, which followed the 
Teutonic migration,* was accomplished 
during the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies. So early as the sixth century their 
oppressors and pursuers, tlu; Avars, pushed 
forward along the dheiss and Danube 
into the territories occupied by the Slavs. 
To this movement were added immediately 
afterwards a backward Teutonic wave, 
and, at a later date, a wedge-like advance 
of the Magyars, with the result that the 
Slavs were permanently divided int() a 
northern and southern group. 


than the (‘onllicd belw(*(‘n Hie 
(Germans and Hk' Komaiu'c pc'ojik's ol 
South-west hhiropi\ with tlieir constant 
alternations. whi('h w'cre begun 1)\’ th(‘ 
struggli' for teriifory, suprenuu'y, and 
material or moral jniwc'r. and havi' con- 
tinued for some fifteen hundred yi'ars. 

The history of tlu; struggk's betweiai tlu' 
Slav and tlu* T(*utoni(' militaiy loici's 
and civilisations ('('iitK'd round two regions, 
which must lx; si'parati'd geographic'allv 
and historically, oiu‘ to the south-c'ast 
and on(‘ to tlu* north-east. Th(‘ liiu‘ ol 
(U'lnarcation betwixm tlusc* two ('oiiu'iih'S 
almost exa('tly with Hu* Irontiers ol 
lk)h('mia and Moravia, 'flu' ^tat(‘ ol 
Austria was tlu* n'sult of tlu* ('onlliet in 
tlu; south-(‘ast, and the monarchy ol 
Bran(h*nl)urg-Piussia was prodiuad by 
that on tlu* north-i*ast liontier. 

A movenu*nt (*astward at tlu; e\j)(*nse 
of the Slavs b(*gan in tlu; seventh 
and eighth centuries, and (‘inanati'd Irom 
J^avaria, tlu* diuliy ol tin* Agilo’lings 
which was but nominally dejx'ndent 
upon tlu* Fiankish Mei'ovingians and 
Carolingians. Availing tlu'inselves ol the 
decline, of tlu; jiowt'r ol tlu* Avars, tlu; 
Bavarians (*xten(led tlu'ir inllueiuw* over 
tlu* Slavonic (';in*ntanians, the 
aiux'stors ol the modern Slo- 
Chr.st..n,ty » ^Vcn.ls, of ( ontlMl 

vance Austria. At tlu* same tinu; 
(diristianity advaiut'd Irom tlu; Bavarian 
bishoprics of Salzburg, R(‘gensburg, and 
Passau over the frontier districts. The 
country as far as the lums and the u|)p(T 
Drave was aln;ady thrown oj)en to tlu; 
(ierman nationality, when a far greater 
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power prepared to interveriti in the 
struggle which was going on. 

After the death of Tassilo, the last of 
the Agilolfings, Charles the Great began 
his struggle against the Avars in 791, 
which ended with the destruction of 
their kingdom in 796. As elsewhere, the 
Frankish king founded margraviates on 
^ . the Central Danube, apparently 

r H two in number, the East Mark, 
p f* including the land on the right 
eop es of Danube, from the 

Enns beyond the Vienna forest and 
(‘xtending southwards to the Drave ; and 
the Mark of Friuli, the land to the south 
of the. Drave, including Istria. Passau 
and Salzburg, w’hicli had been an arch- 
bishopric from 798, ()ccuj)ied themselves 
with converting th(^ inhabitants of the 
former jHovinces of Noricum, Khadia, and 
Pamionia, who were chiefly heathen ; 
Salzbu’g and Acpiileia obtained rnetro- 
}3olitan rights over tlie conquered districts. 

Constitutional and ecclesiastical organisa- 
tion were accomi)anied by immigration and 
settlement. Lower Austria and Western 
Hungary, Styria, and ('arinthia, received 
the main hulk of their German j)opulation 
b('tweeu the (ighth and ninth centuries. 
Jhivarians and Franks made their settle- 
ments side by side with Slav inhabitants 
and also with Slav colon'sts. 

The Carolingian system of government 
by no means aimed at the extermination 
of the peacelul Slavs who had become 
Christians ; at the same time the inhabi- 
tants of the Slav marks continually 
becanu' dependent upon Gorman terri- 
torial lords, and as early as 828 the word 
“ Slav ” (sclaviis) accpiired the significance 
of slav('. There was nothing oj^pressive in 
this arrangement, as the land was divided 
chi(‘fly into large estates belonging to 
(•('clesiastical c()rj)()rations or secular nobles 
who a])preciated the scattered population 


at their full value. Tims from the 
outset the German territories of the 
- . Austrian Alps were brought 

*J!1J^**“* under cultivation, primarily by 
of Ch.ri.s ton itorial lords, and to a 

less extent by a class of })easaii- 
try. The process of (Germanising and Chris- 
tianising the south-eastern frontiers of the 
German kingdom is connected with the 
Bavarian cam|)aigns of Charles the Great 
against the Avars ; similarly his Saxon 
wars brought him into collision with the 
lilbe Slavs on the north-east. The attacks 
upon Bohemia occupy an intermediate 
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position. Charles overran this country 
from the south-east and north-west, 
until he had made it tributary to him- 
self, though he did not throw it open to 
German colonisation or to Christianity 
(805-806). The complicated campaigns 
against the Elbe Slavs forced the con- 
quered tribes to make a nominal accej)- 
tance of Frankish supremacy, but left 
them in other res})ects independent and 
so dangerous that the great organiser 
founded several frontier counties— tlu' 
marks of Thuringia, Franconia, and 
Bohemia— and created a connected line of 
defence, strengthened by fortresses, along 
the Elbe, the Saale, and the Bohmerwald. 

Here were situated the frontier marks, 
in which peaceful intercourse with the 
Slavs was developed, such as Bardowick, 
Magdeburg, and Erfurt. In the north- 
west Saxon, Danish, and Slav territories, 
the frontier of the empire was ]nishe(l 
across the Eider; however, Charlemagne 
left to the federated tribes of the Abodrites 
East Holstein, or Wagria, which was no‘ 
conquered until the bloody conflicts o 
the twelfth century. After the death o 
_ . the great ('mperor in 814, hi: 

f ^ disconnected empire naturall^ 

. fell to pieces, and the EIIh 
Slav States together with those o 

the south, with the exce])tion of thi 
(Garentanians, broke away from Freiicl 
influence. New Slav states were formed 
of which the gre.it Moravian kingdon 
w^as the most im|)()rtant and tlu^ mosi 
hostile to the Germans. In Moravia aiK 
Pannonia the Slavs voluntarily accepte( 
Christianity about 870, without obliging, 
the Germans to make much effort foi 
their conversion. Bohemia and Moravii 
remained untouched by (German inlluenci 
for another century. 

The great Moravian kingdom had beer 
hard jnessed by the Emperor Arnulf, anci 
was already in process of dissolution whei: 
the South-east (German marks of tlit 
Carolingian ])eriod came to ruin ; tla 
Magyars, a Finno-Ugrian ])eoi)le, burst 
into the district of the Theiss and Danube, 
and, like the Huns and the Avars, ravaged 
the higher civilis.ation of Europe, tin. 
morality and resisting power of which had 
never sunk so low as at the close of the 
ninth century, the age of devastation. 

(German suiiremacy was thrown bacl: 
beyond the Enns ; the more accessibli 
districts of the Carolingian Mark became 
deserted ; and the remnants of the 
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colonial population remained scattered in the Saale and Central Elbe to the Mar- 
mountain and forest valleys, surviving grave Gero, and the district on the lower 
two generations of this terror. The in- Elbe to the Duke Hermann Rilhing. Gcro 
habitants of the Pannonian plains, who waged war with fearful vigour and with 
were chiefly Slavs, became serfs, and the reckless choice of means. In o^o, wlien 
Slovacks were reduced to pay tribute ; informed that the Wends had jdanned a 
only the Slovenians or Carentanians re- suri)rise attack, he invited thirty of their 
mained free. A protracted frontier war chiefs, made them drunk, and killed them, 
was in i)rocess, which brought forth new He thus ruled the Slavs to the 

royal families, and in particular a new ® Havel as Hermann ruU'd tlu' 

Bavarian ducal house. Baltic Slavs; but hi! was con- 

^ The conditions in Saxony were similar. * stantly su|)i)orted by the king. 

The conduct of the uninterrupted fron- and the Wendish wars of the Saxon period 
tier war against the heathen Elbe Slavs thus assumed a character of imperial 
brought the ducal family of the Ludol- enterprise. 

fings to the front. This house - the Saxon Between ()5o and 970 the Wends were 
emperors— continued the frontier war, constantly revolting. Atti'r the death of 
which was imposed uixm them by tradition Gero, in ()()(), the king divided this disli ict 
and necessity. The second period of into live marks, from which were gradually 
successful struggle against the Elbe Slavs formed the NoiihiMii Mark, or Old .Mark, 
began, and Henry I. started by attack- the Eastern Mark of Lausitz, or Saxony, 
ing the Hevelli in 928, with the Saxon and theThuringian Mark the Margraviate 
army, which had been reorganised for the of Meissen. Otto’s wars with his German 
Magyar war. rivals, the Danes, for the mastery of the 

In the year 928 Henry I. attacked the North Si'a and the Baltic territories, and 
Hevelli and cat)tured their main fortress, the mark organised in ()d4 by his fat Inn* 
Ih'ennaburg, or Brandenburg, after pitch- and occupied by the (iiMinans bi'tweiMi the 
ing his cam|) on the frozen Eider and SchU*i--afterwai'ds the Mark of 
thc'FTlI^of' “Ice, steel, andhunger, Schleswig ari! legimdary achievements. ■ 

B a k these three brought Brenna- 1 'hroughont this tinii' (ierman merchants 
burg to her fall.” In the same and (ierman missionaries, those historical 
year the king stormed (iana, or Jahna, the pioneers of military and constitutional 
town of the Daleminzii, and founded the suinemacy, had l)een visiting the marsh 
fortress of Meissen on the concpiered and forest districts occu|)i(Ml by the Wends; 
tia ritory. Here, again, the defeatial popu- German missionaries had also come fai'e to 
lation was subjected to ])illage, while face with tlu! obstiuati! lu'athenism of 
/lie warriors Were ])ut to death and the Scandinavia. In thesi' frontier teiritoiies 
remainder sold into slavery. When Christianity did not si'iaire its hold until 
Henry, in 928 and 929, invaded Bohemia, the ecclesiastical institutions of the Saxon 
which had been unded for a generation period were established. 'Hie bishoj)ric 
under a duke of the Premyslid house, of Hamburg, founded in 8 ji an arch- 
Wenzel 1 ., the later martyr and patron ])isho})ric alter 854 and the seat of St. 
saint, offered no resistance, but accepted Ansgar, who first secured the title “ Ai)ostle 
the land as a tributary fief from the hands of the North” — was united with Bi'emeii 
of the German king. Although Bohemia in 847, and nmiaiui'd under the Saxon 
several times shook off the German su])re- ' kings the starting-i)oint for missions to the 
macy, the feudal suzerainty was upon the north. Otto T. made the bishojirics of 
whole maintained, so that the duchy and Schleswig, Ripen, and Aarhus, 

the later kingdom became a jiermanent w*j**k* founded in 948, subordinati! to 
portion of the empire, and belonged to the «.*!' **. the metropolitan s(‘e of Bre*- 

Gerinan federation until its end in 1866. ** men. At that time, in 94b and 

By the further subjection of the Kedarii, 949, the king founded tin? first bishoprics 
Abodrites, Wilzes, and Liutizi, all the land upon Wendish soil, Havelberg and Bran- 
on both sides of the Elbe as far as the Oder denburg, to which the subject Slavs were 
obeyed the first king of the Saxon house. obliged to pay tithes and Bibiite. lo 
The civil wars, which fill the earlier those must be added the bishopric of 
years of Otto I., were accompanied by Oldenburg in W^agria- East Holstein- 
wars upon the Wends. The successor of known to the Wends as Stargard. 
Henry I. had made over the frontier of In 08 Otto succeeded in his favourite 
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project of making Magdeburg an archhish- 
o])ric, independent of Mainz ; and to this 
the sees of Havelberg and Brandenburg, 
Meissen, Merseburg, and Zeitz, were sub- 
ordinaU! as suffragan bishoprics. Thus 
Christianity had secured a firm foothold 
in th(i marks, and the missions pros- 
pc’ied among the refractory Wends. 
T'k w j However, when Otto II. was 

Back toTheir I 5 th, 982, by 

^ - Hu; Saracens iii Ai)ulia, the 

Danes and Slavs renewed their 
attacks in (^8 5, and the |)atient achieve- 
ments of fifty years’ |K)licy colla|)sed 
amid tliis wild disturbance. Havelberg 
and Brandenl)urg were destroyed ; Ham- 
burg was lauluced to ashes ; and the 
W(‘nds returned to the service of tlieir god 
(ierowitt and the three-head(‘d Trigla\% 
at the j)laces of sacrifice. Tithes and 
tribut(‘ W(‘ri‘ no longer paid. 

'flu* (ierman nationality became power- 
less b{;tw('(‘n the IHbi; and the Oder. The 
only t rue nudhodof securing (iermanisation 
liad not yet Imhmi discovercal. (iermans had 
enteri'd tlu* fortresses which the Slavs had 
alrt'ady built or reconstructed, and (ierman 
wardens had n‘|)laced th(‘ Slav castellans 
or Zu|)ans. Only uiuku’ the shelter of the 
lortr(‘sses had tlu' land been cultivated 
lu're and tliere, and it was impossible k'*' 
sueh a colonisation to put out strong roots 
in the territory (‘ast of the IHbe. 

llnd('r the regemey of Tlu'ojdiano some 
campaigns against the Wends were under- 
takc'ii i)etw(‘('n ()8() and p<)(>, but under 
Adelheid ()()()) the frontier was barely 
d(‘f(‘nded. d'he lun|K‘ror Otto III., whose 
sympathies wi'iv wholly foreign, and who 
was absorbed by the dream of a universal 
monarchy, was sufficiently ill-advised to 
diminish (ierman iniluence in the east. It 
was at that period that tiu' duchy of 
Poland emerged from tlu' deep obscurity 
of the tinu', and Christianity made its way 
here under the dukes Mesko and Boleslav 
Chabri. About this time Hungary and 
„ Russia wore also Christianised, 

Hungary and Denmark, Norway and 

Russia Adopt Til 1 / ' 

r'u • I- Sweden, Uauand and (iieen- 
Chnslianity fc.Hc.wed in the eleventh 

century. Inspired by sincere reverence 
for tlu' Bohemian Adalbert, his personal 
friend, who had been murdi'red by the 
heathen Prussians in qqy, Otto III. made 
a pilgrimage in the year 1000 to (iiicsen, 
where a memorial was erected to this 
saintly martyr, whose cor|)se Boleslav had 
covered with gold. 
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At the wish of Duke Boleslav, and with 
the emperor’s consent, a special arch- 
bishopric for Poland was organised in 
Gnesen ; seven suffragan bishoprics were 
to be subject to the new metropolitan, 
including the bishops of Cracow, Breslau, 
and Kolbcrg, all to the disadvantage of 
the metropolitan chair of Magdeburg, to 
which the Poles had been hitherto subordi- 
nate. Only the Bishop of Posen protested 
against this new organisation of the Polish 
Church and adhered to Magdeburg for the 
moment. In that same year Hungary 
was for ever separated from the German 
Church, after Stefan I. had made Gran 
the seat of a ])rimate for the whole kingdom. 

From that date Polan^l and Hungary 
continued a separate ecclesiastical and 
political existence, but the Germans never 
ceased to transmit their own civilisation 
and that of the west to their eastern 
neighbours. The kingdoms of the Piasts 
and of the Arjxads resisted ("ierman supre- 
macy, which they recognised only under 
tlu* imm('(liat(* ])ressure of Geiinan military 
force ; none* the less tlu* time a])proached 
when German migration no longer 

trickU (L but llowed, into tlu* 
cre t c two countries : after that date 

c - , agriculture, mining, trade. 

Successful ^ / i 1 T 1 < 

manufacture, and town life 

were stamjx'd with (h'rman charact(‘ristics. 
The vSaxon emjx'rors wi*re more suc- 
cessful in the south-easti'in mark than 
upon tlu* Welldish frontier ; the former 
had been shattered by tlu* Magyars at the 
beginning of tlu* tenth century, but had 
bei*n r(*stored in 995 after the victory on 


the Lech fold. 

Once again the rulers gave large tracts 
of land to secular nobles, churches and 
monasteries ; and again a strong (ierman 
and esiH*cially Bavarian immigration 
iiegan. Like the Fast Babenberg mark, 
the frontier of which had been definitely 
advanced to the Leitha since the Hungarian 
wars of the Emperor Henry III., so also 
the (iarentanian or Styrian mark gradually 
broke away from the Bavarian duchy. 
In view of the extraordinary independence 
of these south-eastern frontiers and their 
princes, it was possible at a later period 
that larger independent states might be 
developed there. 

In the time, of the Salian em])erors the 
imperial policy i^aid no sj^ecial attention 
to the Slav districts on the Elbe. Colonisa- 
tion and missionary activity came to an 
end. It should have been the task of 
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the territorial princes and bishops to 
continue the work which the empire had 
ceased to perform. However, even the 
Saxon dukes of the family of Billung con- 
fined themselves to exacting taxation from 
the Slavs, but made no attempt to foster 
colonisation or Christianity. For a short 
time the archbishopric of Bremen, especi- 
Tk H ^nder the ambitious 

Dioeese^of Archbishop Adalbert, who died 

AA IK* i 1^72, whose diocese included 
Adalbert Europe, 

revived the missions to the Slavs ; he 
seems to have been the first to induce 
the Netherland colonists to bring the 
peat districts on the Weser under cul- 
tivation. He was supported in 1046 
by the alliance of the Abodrite prince, 
Ciottschalk, who had voluntarily ac- 
ce})ted Christianity. 

Christianity under the Wends soon 
made such progress that it was possible 
to found the bishoprics of Mecklenburg 
and Ratzeburg. But in a few years the 
reaction set in. The Liutizi attacked the 
Abodrites, who reverted to their old gods 
and obeyed the heathen prince, Kruto, 
after (iottschalk had been killed in io66, 
and Bishop John of Ratzeburg had been 
sacrificed before the idol Radegast. 

No fundamental change took place until 
the Saxon duke, Lothar of Suplinburg, 
became (ierman king on August 30tli, 
1125. The Elbe Slavs were again made 
tributary ; the sanctuary of Radegast in 
Rethra was destroyed ; and even the 
Polish duke, Boleslav III., did homage to 
the emperor for Pomerania and Riigen. 
Christianity had secured a hold in Pome- 
rania in X124 ; a pious German bishop, 
Otto of Bamberg, was an apostle of this 
heathen country. German customs and 
language crossed the Elbe in force, ex- 
tended over the wide river-valleys, and 
advanced towards the shores of the Baltic. 

These districts at the present day are 
thoroughly German, and are, indeed, the 
„ centre of (k'rman strength and 

clman The time had come 

« . when the nation was in posses- 

Expansiob superfluous 

strength which felt the need for conquest 
and colonisation. The age also brought 
forth those leading personalities required 
by every great movement, the heroes of 
the German expansion beyond the Elbe. 
These were the Ascanian Albert the Bear, 
the Schauemburger Adolf II. of Holstein, 
and Henry the Lion. 
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In the year 1134 the Ascanian Albert 
of Anhalt, the son of Otto the Rich of 
Ballenstedt, was invested with the fief of 
the Saxon Nordmark, a barren and 
swampy district then inhabited only in the 
west. There were no actual settlements 
in the Wendish territory to the east of 
the Elbe, and only historical claims to 
this imperial fief. In rapid succession, 
however, Albert conquered Prignitz, to- 
gether with Zauche, restored the episcopal 
chair of Havelberg in 1136, and concluded 
a treaty of inheritance with Pribislav of 
Brandenburg, so that this district, the later 
Middle Mark, came into his hands in 1150. 

The bishopric of Brandenburg was then 
revived, and it was finally possible for the 
titular bishops of the marks, who had been 
driven from their dioceses for a century and 
a half, to resume residence. Together with 
Archbishop Wichmann of Magdeburg 
(1152-HQ2) the Ascanian now devoted 
himself to the colonisation of the Slav 


districts on the Elbe. The conquests of the 
sword were secured by the work of the 
ploughshare. As Ranke says : “ The 

sword, the cross, and the plough 
^ co-operated to secure the land 

oMK*^^*^** on the right of the hdbe for 
Germany.'" The colonisation 

Olav Kaces 

Elbe, which is most characteristic of 
Germany, originated, however, not in 
Brandenburg, but further north, in Wagria. 
Count Adolf II. of Holstein, of the family 
of Schauemburg, had almost exterminated 
the heathen Slav population of this dis- 
trict in a scries of massacres. He then 


sent out messages to the Lower Rhine, to 
the Flemings and the Dutch, to the effect 
that all who wanted land might come and 
receive arable and pasture land, cattle 
and fodder, in abundance. 

The colonists came and settled in small 


villages. Adolf II. also built a town ; in 
the neighbourhood of Buku, which was 
destroyed in 1138, rose the new town of 
Liibeck in 1143, which was destined after- 
wards to secure the supremacy of the 
Baltic and the commercial predominance 
of the whole of Northern Europe. 

For fifteen years German colonists 
continued to enter Brandenburg. Since 
the Wendish revolt of 1157 the property 
and the rights of the Slav population seem 
no longer to have been recognised. The 
margrave distributed the land, where he 
did not keep it for himself, to noble lords, 
chiefly coming from the Altmark, who 
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had helped in the process of conquest, to 
bishoprics, churches and monasteries, and 
also to his ministeriales and knightly 
adherents. In some cases the Wendish 
nobles who had submitted were left in 
possession of their property, and amalga- 
mated with the immigrants to form a new 
race. Christianity seems to have begun 
in this quarter with the summons to the 
colonists from North-west Germany ; 
Bishop Anselm of Havelberg and the 
Premonstratensian Order were transplanted 
to the mark from the neighbouring town of 
Magdeburg, where the founder of the order, 
St. Norbert, had been archbishop in 1126 
and had died in 1134. 

The popular Cistercian Order did good 
service in the colonisation and Gerrnanisa- 
tion of the north-east. The work of Albert 
the Bear was continued by his successors 
in those parts of Brandenburg which were 
acquired about 1260, the Ukermark and 
the Newmark, Lebus and Sternberg. 

The third of the royal colonisers of the 
twelfth century was the most powerful of 
them all ; this was Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony and Bavaria. Originally he con- 
tented himself with the tri- 
butes of the Wendish princes, 
including the Ahodritc Niklot. 
Purely territorial interests in- 
duced the Guelf to initiate an aggressive 
policy against the Elbe Slavs. After the 
foundation of Liibeck by Adolf II., the 
customs revenue of Bardowick, the chief 
commercial town on the Lower Elbe, 
belonging to Henry the Lion, began to 
dwindle, and the duke, by the right of 
the strong hand, deprived the count of 
Schaiiemburg of his n'ew town {1157-1158). 

This action redounded to the advantage 
of the ])eople of Liibeck, for the Guelf 
overwhelmed this productive source of 
imposts with privileges. In order to free 
the town on the Trave from the molesta- 
tion of Slav pirates, Henry attacked the 
Abodrite prince, and made his territory, 
which had hitherto been tributary, a 
component part of the duchy. Following 
the example of Albert the Bear, he divided 
the conquered district among his noble 
comrades, among squires and knights who 
had joined in the expedition, and among 
bishops and monasteries. The three new 
territorial bishops of Liibeck, Ratzeburg, 
and Mecklenburg-Schwerin were invested 
by him personally, and not as were the 
bishops of Brandenburg by the emperor. 
In addition to the territory of the 


The Powerful 
Henry 
the Lion 


Abodrites, the modern Mecklenlnirg, he 
also subjugated Pomerania, though the 
princes, who were already Christians, 
were not deprived of their power. On the 
other hand, the Danes over powdered the 
last refuge of piracy and heathenism, the 
Island of Riigen. In the summer of 1168, 
King Waldemar I. and Bishop Absalon of 
^ Roskilde conquered the strong 

Dettro Arkona. A deep 

impression was made upon the 
conquered by the action of the 
Danes, who broke the four-headed id(d 
Sw'antewit in pieces, and threw it into 
their camp fire. It was only by secret 
intrigues that Henry the Lion could 
secure from the Danes the cession to him- 
self of half the temple treasures of Arkona 
and half of the tribute of the island. 

The colonisation of the lowlands on the 
right bank of the l£lbc displays certain 
features which recur in the German 
settlements of Silesia and Prussia, also in 
l^ohemia and Hungary. The inargravt*, 
the monastery, the noble, or anyoiu' who 
possessed a suj)erabumlan('(' of land, 
called in colonists, w'ho W(*re chii‘tly 
Saxons of the Rhineland, Flemings, and 
Netherlanders, though here, ami there 
Central and llpper (iermans made tlu'ir 
ai)pearance. A contractor, known as the 
locator, divided the land appointed to 
him among the settlers who had come 
with him, and now becanu' village com- 
panions. Again, some Slav township 
might be divided among the m‘w conuas 
when . the fonma* ])0|)ulation had Immui 
expelled. These n(*w settlements generally 
took the form of villages with one or more 
streets, according as the houses were built 
in one or two rows ; the land belonging to 
every house formed a connected strip 
extending to the wood or marsh. ( lenerally 
speaking, individual allotments did not 
exceed the average size (d thirty acres. 

While the German colonists of the l£lbe 
and Oder district had taken ])oss(*ssion 
of the mainland in the twelfth 
TheAseof f(»unded a 

erman countless number of villages, 
xpansion tliirtcciith ceiitury was 

especially the age of tlic foundation of 
towns. The process of (/crmanisation 
was not concluded, and did not show its 
full power until the foundation of (jcrman 
towns endowed with (ierman rights — 
chiefly modelled upon those of Magde- 
burg. In the founding of towns a general 
plan was also followed, and we discern an 
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increasing technical power of arranging 
detail. One or more locators stand at the 
head of the enterprise ])roposed by 
ecclesiastical or secular nobles. At a 
suita])le spot, which is already inhabited 
in part, a market-place is marked out, 
which is of large size, square and level, 
and is g^uierally known as the “ ring- 
platz." 

S]>aces arc marked off for the council 
house and exchange, and sites arc 
then measured along the market- jdace 
for the settlers ; these are neither broad 
nor deej), in order that as many as |)ossible 
may share this privilegcal jwsition. In 
addition to this, a few parallel streets of 
approach an* marked out, and the whole 
is surrounded by a circuit wall of con- 
siderable strength. In some cases new 
towns and suburbs are formed, which are 
united upon occasion with th(i old town. 
The locator ranks as mayor of tlu* town, 
in |)ossessi()n of priviK'ges of eviay kind. 

Ihr. town annually pays the land- 
owm‘r or territorial lord, alter the laj)se 
of the stij)ulaled ])eriod of exc'inption, a 


lump sum, which is contrit.uted by the 
individual families, and becomes a smallcL 
burden as the wealth of the community 
increases. Whenever German municipal 
jirivilegcs are introduced, the process of 
development does not cease until complete 
independence is secured. The mayor is 
assisted in his judicial functions by asses- 
sors ; the affairs of the town are in the 
hands of a town council, and the mayoralty 
is finally transferred from the lord of the 
town to the community. When the 
community has thus become entirely free, 
the usual struggle begins between the 
mercantile patriciate and the industrial 
classes to secure admissiqi to the council 
and the state offices. This stage of develop- 
ment, however, was undergone by every 
town in the mother country, and reappears 
in the colonial towns, though in alibre- 
viated form. 

Tog(‘ther with the agricvltural village 
and the commercial or manufacturing 
town settlements, the mining colony 
forms a third kind of settlement. After the 
discovery of the silver mines of Freiberg. 
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THE HOMESTEAD OF A TEUTONIC CHIEF IN EARLY MEDIAEVAL TIMES 
Town life was unknown among the early Teutonic races, who dwelt in village settlements around which were fortifications 
o( earth and wood that served as a refuge for the population. The chiefs ruled over small districts protected by wilder- 
nesses, swamps and other natural boundaries, their own headquarters being stockaded as shown in the illustration 

the half Slav Erzf;el)irg(‘ attracted ii<)tonK' ])o\V(T tacilitatt'd lh(‘ triniiipli 

(ierman miners, whose tiist star1in}.,^-j)()iiit ol (iermaii nationality tliioii.^liout Poland, 
seems to liave been the Hartz Mountains, and set ured tlu‘ (oinph^te (in nianisation 
but also other colonists. These completed of the laiL^er ))art of Silesia. TIk' dukes 
the Germanisation of the modern kinj^^- enjoyed almost unlimited power and jtro- 
dom of Saxony. Such colonies develoj)ed p(‘rty, while the (duin'h and llu' /.'lowinj,^ 
codes of their own capable of expansion, order ol the nobles shared the pi ivil(‘;.^e(i 
and in Moravian Iglau and Ihdiemian jtosition ol ttarilorial lords. In (mmim*- 
Kiittcnberg tlu: mining industry soon (jueiice the pt'asant ('lass, originally Iree, 
formed centres similar to that of Saxon gradually dwindled, and Was K'plact'd ()y 
Freiberg. a disorganised mass ol oecuj)ants, subject 

All these institutions which arose upon to tribute, burdened by lorced service, 
the old Slav territory are also h/Uiul in and bound to th(* soil. 'I'lierc* were no 
Silesia, which was entered by German free towns, although we can detect traces 
colonists at a later date than Brandenburg, of an early Polisli town constitution, wliicli 
Their invasion was directed by the poW('r bears soim* similarity t(j the old Kiissian 
of the Church and the princes. town system. 

Ill Poland, which was regarded as be- After the time of Boleslav III., who 
longing to Silesia until the thirteenth (bed in ii pS, P(jland was brf)ken into 
century, Christianity had become pre- pi-tty jirincijialith's, and Silesia also 
dominant so early as the tenth century. a('quire(l a kind of independenee. The 
The Polish Church retained the traces of neighbourhood of Germany, the connec- 
its German origin, and in consciousness tion of the dynasts with German jiriiu'ely 
of this fact an attempt was made to counter- hous(‘s, the inlluenc(i of (ierman women 
balance German preponderance liy tlie and mothers, and of prin('/‘S educated 
introduction of French clergy. Circum- in (ierman schools, secured the advance 
stances, however, brought it about that of tlie (iermans to the cmitral districts 
inthe twelfth century not only the Church, of the Oder in the twelfth century, 
but also, and to a greater extent, the ducal As in Pomerania and Mecklenburg, this 
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movement was a bloodless one, completed 
under the protection of princes of Slav 
origin, without the slaughter or expulsion 
of the non-fjerman previous and present 
occupants— a })ca(:eful contrast to certain 
|)roceedings in Wagria, Brandenburg, and 
Pnissia. Where the authorities failed to 


support the movement and the Polish 


German 
Advance 
in Poland 


nationality was able to maintain 
its grenmd, as in Up])er Silesia, 
the Slavs were also left in pos- 
session. In the rest of Poland, 


whither the; (ierrnans advanced in the 


thirteenth century, with no less success 
than in Silesia, an irresistible national 


reaction took place forthwith. 

The j)easant colonisation of Silesia by 
the importation of (i(‘rman immigrants 
was begun by the (ierman Cistercians — 
who Were first called in by J 3 uke Boleslav 

the Long to Leubus in 1175 ; th(‘se were 

soon followed by Jhemonstratensians and 
Aiigustinian (hmons. The (lermans settled 
in n<‘w or old village's- the latter were, 
hoW('V('r, in ruins -unde'r the same favour- 


abh' conditions as in Brandenburg. From 
th(' first nionu'iit tlu' sc'ttlenients of the 


tenant ])easantry struggling with the 
swam])s and primeval forests formed a 
salutary contrast to the scattered villages 
of the Polish serf population, who were 
both incapable and disinclined to work. 

It was not sur|)rising that princes, 
bishops and lords began to found villages 
“of (ierman right “ both in (Greater and 
Lesser Poland. As Schiemann observes. 


“The ])rivileges of tlu' (ierman peasant 
colonies consisted in the fact that they 
eiijoyc'd immunity from the princely juris- 
diction ('xcept in criminal cases, while they 
had free markets, freedom from imj)osts 
and military si'ivice, and were relieved 
from the manifold foimsof forced service 


which o[)pressed the Polish peasant.” 

Of the Sik'sian dukes none performed 
gri'ater service for tlu* (iermanisation of 
the country than Henry L the Bearded 
(1202 -i2jvS). Lnder him were founded 
such towns of German right as Neumarkt, 


Lowenberg, Neisse, Goldberg, Oppeln, 
Ratibor, etc. Especially after the great 
invasion of the Mongols and the bloody 
battle of Liegnitz on April 9th, 1241, the 
process of colonising and founding of 
towns received a greater impulse. At 
that time Breslau began its development 
and secured the privilege of Magdeburg 
in 1261, while Liegnitz, Landshut, Brieg, 
Glogau, Beuthen, etc., were also prosperous. 
The Duke Henry IV. Probus, after the 
battle of the Marchfield in 1278, received 
Silesia as a fief from the German king, 
Rudolf L, and thus the ])olitical separation 
of vSilesia from Poland was completed. 
United with Bohemia by ^hc last Prernys- 
lids after 1291, it became m 1327 “ feuda- 
tory to the crown of St. Wenzel.” During 
the time of Charles IV. it was once more 
prosperous, but upon the whole it remained 
a mere appendage of that kingdom. As 
such it passed to the Hapsburgs in 1526, 
with whom it remained until Frederick 11 . 
in 1740 asserted the hereditary claims of 
the Hohenzollerns to Liegnitz, Brieg, 
Wohlau, and Jagerndorf. 

The (ierman eh'inent in Silesia suffered 
no diminution by the union with Bohemia, 
though its eastern expansion came to an 
end. The Polish clergy declared against’ 
(ierman colonisation in 1260, and from 


the time of Vladislav 1 . Lokietek (1320- 
1333) the Polish crown generally displayed 
a spirit hostile to the (ierrnans. This 


Nobles as 

Professional 

Robbers 


spirit predominated among 
the ])owerful nobility until 
(ierman intluence was entirely 
1)1*0 ken down under the 


Jagellons, and the kingdom of the national 
Polish Schlachta began to decay. 

At the close of the fourteenth century 
the general culture of Silesia was at a 
low ebb. The nobles had (k'generated, 
and w'cre professional robbers ; the towns 
were impoverished, especially the smaller 
of them, and the peasants w^ere over- 
whelmed by a stupefying servitude which 
was very little more tolerable than that 
of their Polish and Bohemian equals. 
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THE 

DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE 
NATIONS XI 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE SWORD 


THE RISE AND FALL OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER 

LJENRY THE LION seemed to have tory to the east of the Elbe with the ex- 
^ ^ assured the position of the Germans ception of Riigcn. The kinl^^ when set 
on the Baltic. The Osterlings, the (German free on November 17th, 1^25, attempted 
Baltic navigators, sailed the sea as far as to recover what he had lost ])y force of 

(Gothland and the Gulf of Finland. (lerman arms, but was defeated at the battle of 

factories existed before the end of the Bornhbvede on July 22nd, T22(). The 
twelfth century in Wisby and in Great (ierman im])erial forces had no share in 
Novgorod. The (lermans began to vie this great victory ovcm* thi' Dams. As 
with the Scandinavians and the Slavs affairs in the country on the 

for the i)ossession of a world that had b-lbe and the Oder had deve- 

hitherto l)cen inaccessible to them. The without their inler- 

ecclesiastical or secular conqueror and ference, so also upon (he Baltic 

coloniser was now joined by the merchant, coasts the advance of German nationality 
who had been a somewhat insignificant continued without their aid. Their intia*- 
figure in tlu! expansion of Germany until ference, as a rule, was a hindrance rat hm* 
the end of the twelfth century. than a help, and their lack of interest, 

The prospects of further advance sud- upon the whole, proved a biMU'tit. 
denly ])ecame extremely gloomy; the At the time of Waldemar If. anmiark- 
all-pr()t(;cting ])ower of Henry tii(‘ Lion <i])le colonial settlement had bi'iMi fornuMl 
collapsed, and Frederic lharbarossa upon the shores of the Baltic on tlu‘ ti tty- 
divided the remnants of th * Guelf seventh parallel of north latitude. Nations 
possessions among his adher- of foreign tongues inhabited the country 
oMhe** * ^ south of the (iiilf of Finland - Esthonians, 

n • K K* away which had Livonians, ('ourlander, and Oiseles who 

anis mg I)elonged to the Finnish branch of the 

of Danish conquest. The Danish king, Mongolian races; to tli(‘ sonth-wi'st of 
Waldemar II. (1202-1241), overj)owered them were settled Indo-(iermani(‘ pi'oples 
Holstein, forced Mecklenlmrg and Pomer- .Letts, Lithuanians, Seingallians, and 
ania to do him homage, brought Lul)eck Prussians. The i*thnical characteristics 
under his supremacy, and received the of this region were comj)licale(l, even Iroin 
confirmation of his ]K)sscssion of all primitive times, hy the infusion of Finnish 
lands beyond the Elbe and Fide from the and Lettish elements and by the infhuMicc 
Emperor Frederic 11 . , who, in 1214, at of Scandinavian immigrants. 'I'liesi* raci'S 
seventeen years of age, had come to ‘were, without (*xception, still in a state 
(Germany. In Itsthonia the Danes also of barbarism, and nom; rose to any form 
established a footing, and thence they u « u of < onstitutional organisation, 

menaced the new colonics of the Germans. Chiefs ruled over small 

Suddenly, however, fortune changed. })r()tecte(l by wihha- 

Duke Henry the Black of Schwerin ** * nesses, stockadc's, and 

captured the Danish king and his eldest swamps. Apart from village settlements 
son, who bore his name, to satisfy there were also fortificaticms of ('arth and 
a private quarrel, at the little island wood which served as refuges for the pojni- 
of Lyo, near Fiinen, in May, 1223, lation when revenge or the instinct of 
and brought them in safe custody to pirc^cy led to raids upon the country. Town 
Danneberg. While Waldemar 11 . was life was unknown. While the Letts 
confined in the “ king’s hole,” the Germans were occupied in cattle-breeding and 
again secured possession of all the terri- agriculture, and also in hunting, the Finns 
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were fishers and mariners or jii rates. The 
religion of the Finns was allied to Sham- 
anism. As regards the religion of the 
Letts we know that the old Prussians 
had a national sanctuary in Romovo, in 
which the high priest, Kryve-Kryvejto, 
tended the everlasting fire in honour 
of Perkunas and offered the sacrifices of 
u , victory. All the Baltic peo])les 

believed in a life after death, 

the Baltic i i i i 

p , as IS clearly shown by the 

eop es ()i)j(.cts found in their tombs. 

During the ekwenth and twelfth cen- 
turi(‘s the. I^altic districts were repi'atedly 
ravaged by tlie Russians, who were unable, 
howevt'i*, to secure more than a temporary 
])ayment of tribute. In the year lojo 
Wm j)(‘o|)le of Novgorod built th(‘ fortress 
of Vuri(‘ff to ov(‘rawe tlu* district ; this 
was d(‘Stroyed by tin* hNtlionians thirty 
years «'ift(‘rwai'ds. 'i'lu* mo(U*rii Russians 
have, however, given tlu* old eU'vimth- 
cHMitury name to the (ierman town of 
Dorpai, which rose on tlu' same spot. 

It was not, h()W(‘vt'r, fatc'd for the 
Russians to bring ('hristianity and the 
elenn'nts of (ivilisat ion to th<‘ Baltic 
territory ; this was tlu‘ work of the 
(i(‘rinans, esjx'.cially of tlu’ Low (iermans, 
who extended their linguistic area to the 
(lulf of 1^'inland, while it touched the allied 
district of tlie Dulcli rind Flemings on the 
wa‘st. (liMinan merchants first came from 
(lothland (Wisby) to the gulf at the mouth 
of the Dvina. Sailing up the Dvina 
they came to i’oleck and Witebsk, whence 
an overland route led to vSmolensk in the 
district of tlii' Dnieper. It w’as, indeed, 
])ossible to reach Smolensk from Novgorod, 
i)ut the road wnis longer, and in Novgorod 
th(' (iermans wane ex|iosed to thi' hostile 
rivaliy of tin* Scandinavians, wiio wane 
older settlers in that towm. Thus, the 
(iermans, and esjiecially the sailors of 
Liibeck, gained a trading district free from 
rivalry by this “ passage of the Dvina.” 
They left their country in the spring, 
pitched their booths on the 
Dvina in the summer, and 
returned home in the autumn. 
Individuals even then began 
to pass the whnter among the Livonians 
and among the Fsthonians. 

Missimiaries soon ventured to Livonia; 
among these wane the Augustinian canon 
Meinhard, w'ho built the first stone church 
at Uxkiill, and wais consecrated bishop in 
n86 by the Archbishop of Bremen, 
Hartwig, and the Cistercian, Theodoric. 
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to the 
Livonians 


The (Germans gathered about their settle- 
ments, clearing the forests and setting an 
example of higher morality to the* natives. 
But neither Meinhard nor his successor 
Berthold, who summoned the crusaders 
into the land and was killed in battle in 
H98, was ever more than a mere pioneer. 
After the retreat of the first crusaders 
the Livonians adopted so threatening an 
attitude that priests and merchants fled 
from the country. 

At this critical moment the right man 
appeared to found the predominance of 
the Germans in thi; Baltic territories. 
This was the canon of Bremen, Albert of 
l^uxhdvede --also called Albert of Apjiel- 
dern — who had been consecrated third 
bishop of Livonia. Before entering his runv 
sph(‘re of work, he secured the favour of the 
Danish ruk'r by a personal visit, gained 
the protection of King Philip of Swa])ia, 
and w^as granted a crusading bull by 
Innocent TTI. In 1200 hi‘ sailed up the 
Dvina wnth twn‘nty-three shij)s to tlu^ 
setthnnents of rxkiill and Holm, wMiicli 
had been foundi'd i)y Bisho]> Meinhard. 
He chose, h()W(‘Vi*r, a more suital)lc‘ spot 
for his r(‘sidence ; at the mouth 

Foundmg 

® pf contluence with the Dvina, 
^ w4iere a considerable bay 

appeared likely to invite iiKMchants, he 
bi‘gan the construction of thi' towm of 
Riga in i2or. In the following year 
citizen si'ttlers came out from Bremi'n and 
Hamburg, and even at tin* present day the 
civic shield of Riga combines the armorial 
bearings of Bi emen and Hamburg. 

The Gistercians entered the new mona- 


stery built at the mouth of the Dvina in 
I2o8. The Order of St. Ik'rnard w'as 
followTd by the Premmistratensians, and 
wdthin a short time, in the extreme 
north-east, the tw'o sjnritual corporations 
wTre rivals in the work of colonisation. 
It w\as ne\'er possible, howTver, to bring 
a sufficient number of German peasantry 
to Livonia and to the territories on the far 
side of the Niemen ; the peasantry w^oiild 
not go by sea, and it was (|uite im- 
possible to reach this remote district 
by land without crossing hostile and 
inhospitable districts. 

The German plough was thus unable to 
coiKjuer Courland, Livonia, and Esthonia 
as thoroughly as Brandenburg and even 
Prussia. Hence the difference between 
the history of this Baltic land and that of 
the territory between Liibeck and Memel. 




GREAT MEDI-ffiVAL CASTLES OF GERMANY AS THEY ARE TO-DAY 

In the late Middle Ag-es all Germany was a land of splendid princely strongholds, as witness the castUd 
Rhine. Many of these castles are still inhabited, like that of the Counts of Eltz, shown at the top of tins 

R age, the picturesque Schloss Lichtenstein on the left, and the ancestral castle of the Hohenzollern on the right 
lone excelled in grandeur or beauty of site the Castle of Heidelberg, which is to-day a splendid ruin of its past 
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“ Brothers 
of the 
Sword” 


The struggle with tlie Finnish and 
Lettish peojdes did not begin until the 
moment wlieri the Livonians were regarded 
as subjugated and baptis(‘d — sliortly after 
1200. An occasional body of crusaders 
was then no longer enough to guarantee 
th(* ])rotection necessary for colonial ex- 
pansion. Hence, about 1202, the knightly 
()rd(‘r of the lirothers of the 
Sword was foundc‘d by Ihslioj) 
Albert, and confirmed by the 
Pope in 1204. This ecclesiastical 
and military brotherhood was organised 
upon th(‘ saini; ])rinciples as the Templars, 
the Knights of St. John, and the Teutonic 
Knights, who had originated in the Holy 
Land. Like these OrdcMS it was divided 
into three classes —the ])riests, the knights, 
and the ser ving brof hers among whom 
the S(juir(‘S wei(‘ to b(‘ distinguished from 
the artisans. 'I he uniform of the“ Brothers 
of tin* Knighthood of (Jirisl in Livonia” 
consisted of a white coat and cloak to which 
a red c ross was sc'wn, fornu'd iroin two 
swords ('rossing (‘ac'h otluM', Ikmicc* the name 
Brothers, or Knights, of the Sword.” 
On s(‘rvic(‘ tlu' heavy aiinour then in use 
was naturally woin, though covcacal with 
the cloak of tlu' Older. 

At tlu' head of tlu‘ Ordi'r was the Master, 
who was chosen by tlu' Knights from 
th(‘ir own class, and all tlu* authorities of 
tlu* order, the ('onnnanders, Ihiiliffs, etc., 
Wert* unconditionally subordinate* to him. 
In iinjiortant cases tlu* Chapter was 
sunnuom*d, whic h, howc*ver, could only 
a<U'ise, and not decide*. The number of 
the Brotlu'is was never great ; like the 
Order of the* 'reutonic Knights in Prussia, 
they rather fornied a kind of otheial or 
gc’nc'ral stalf corjis, to ot'ticer the local 
levic'S and reinforcements of (‘rusaders. 
'I'lie Ordei' was rc*c*iuitecl chic-tly from the 
North (Ic'rnian nobility as long as it 
rc'mained indc'jn*ndc*nt , 

Hardly liad Bishop Albert bec*n invc'sted 
by King Philip witli Livonia, and c'levated 

to the position of an imperial 

The Knights • * 

Struggle for 


Independence 


prince in 1207, when the 
Order, in return for its 
services, took a third of all 
the land that was conquered or was to be 
conquered thereafter. Forthwith the de- 
structive oppi^sition of the episcopal power 
bc*gan ; the bishop wished to secure sole 
authority in the country while the Order 
was struggling for independence. Inno- 
cent III. did not wish to institute any new 
metropolitan power, and decided that the 
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Order should pay no other service to the 
bishopric of Riga, in return for the third 
part of the land, than that of providing 
security against the heathen. 

Meanwhile .the Order had advanced to 
Esthonia in 1208, and in about nine years 
had nominally conquered the country. 
Amcjng the Livonians and Letts a state of 
ferment had prevailed for a considerable 
time, a sign that Christianity and German 
civilisation had gained no real hold of the 
country. In the year 1218 Livonia was 
threatened by a gr(*at Russian invasion. 
Bisho]) Albert then applied in his necessity 
to WaldemaiTI. of Denmark, who promised 
help it the Germans undertviok to cede to 
him all the territory he might conquer. 

To this they agreed, and the Danish king 
landed in I2iq with his naval and military 
l>ower at the spot where the town of Reval 
afterwards arose. A surjirise of the 
Esthonians at tlu^ castle of Lindanissa was 
successfully re])uls<*d. It was this batth* 
in which, according to legend, a red flag 
with a white cross descended from heaven 
to lead tlu* Daiu's to conflict. This was 
the ‘‘ Danebrog,” afterwards the imperial 
^ banner of Dt‘nmark. A war 

anes an Inq^veeu the DanesandGermans 
emans J{sthonia Was inevitable, as 

* the Order of the Sword had by 

no m(*ans surr(*ndered its old claims to 
this district. For the moment the Order 
made an arrangement witliWaldemar in re- 
spect to Esthonia, without the knowledge of 
tile bishoj), so that the presumptuous Dane 
now claimed the su])remacy of Livonia. 

This danger united the Order, and 
King Waldeniar th n. in 1222. renounced 
his claim to Livonia, for the reason 
that he had never had tint country 
in his power. In January, I22j, a revolt 
of the Esthonians liroke out, the castles of 
the Knights and of the Daiu'S were reduced 
to ruins, and in May, the Count Henry 
of Schwerin captured the Danish king, 
who, more than all others of his nation, 
had threatened the German supremacy 
of the Baltic. 

The Order of the Sword now secured the 
whole of Danish Esthonia in the course of 
their struggle with the rebels. More 
imi)ortant was the fact that Waldemar’s 
blockade of Liibeck came to an end, so 
that crusaders, merchants, and Knights 
could advance eastward from this point 
of Baltic emigration. With their help it 
was possible to reconquer the castle oi 
Dori)at, which the Russians had taken 




KNIGHTS OF THE SWORD AND KNIGHTS OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER 
The Brothers of the Knighthood of Christ in Livonia, wearing on their white cloaks the device of crossed swords in red, 
came to be distinguished as the " Knights of the Sword. " Those of the Teutonic Order, which eventually absorbed the 
former brotherhood, wore the symbol of the Cross. The above shows military and priestly members of both orders. 
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from the Knights. The Russians were period had originated in a brotherhood oi 
now reduced to impotence for a consider- ambulance bearers founded by German 
able period ])y the Mongol invasion. The pilgrims, especially by merchants during 
Germans wen? thus al)l(‘ to subdue the the siege of Acre in 1190. Asearly as 1198 
island of Oesel in a winter campaign across this brotherhood of hospitallers had been 
the froze?!! sea, and to force* (diristianity lejrmed into an Order e)f Knights on the 
upon the inha])itauts. The su])jugation me)del of the Templars, except that in the 
of this piratical state* ('onclueled tlie ])olit- case of those whei served the hospitals the 
D tk f fh foundatie)!! of (ierman organisatie)n of the Knights of St. John 

Gr«at * Livonia. Ih'fore* the* eLath e)f was adopted at the e)utset. The “ Knights 
Bisho Albert Albert, in 1229, tlie ed the Hospital of St. Mary of Jeru- 

* ^ (ierman king, Henry V’l 1 ., the* sale'm ” gave a national character te) the 

son of the? lunperor 1"! (*ele‘ric 1 L, had con- n(*w ()rde‘r by accepting e)nly sciems 
ferreel Ksthonia u])on the? Brothers of the of the u))i)er (ierman ne)bility, ne)t exclud- 
Sword as a ])ermaneut hel, and ))e‘rmitteel ing knights anel, therefore, citizens who 
the Ihshop e)f Riga to coin mone‘y and to had a knight’s standing in \their te)wns. 
grant municipal libertie'S. After the* eleath The* unilorm of the Teute)nic Knights 
of this gre*at e'ccle'siastical ])rince harel was a 'vhite cloak with a cre)ss ; the 
times came upe)n the* land and the Oreler. same emble'in was worn l)e)th on their sur- 
Waldemar 1 1 , agaifi se'cure'd j)oss(‘ssion coats and tlu'ir caps, while the priests e)f 
of Northern histhonia, inclneling Reval. the* Order wore a white* cowl witli a black 
The? Oreh'r of the* Sword was opj)re‘sse*d (Moss. 'Hie centre of the Oreler and the 
by the bishe)j)s, who We*!e* je-alous of its re*side*nce* of the (iranel Master was at Acre 
powe*r. It j)osse'sse'd, ind(*(*d. a ti'iiitory (d until the* e'on(ine*st e)f that city in 1291 by 
7^^e) sepiare* miles in e-xte'iit. wlu'ie'as the the* inhde*ls. although the Knights had 
live* liishoprics of Riga, I)or|)al, Oesel. me‘anwhile‘ se*cured e*\te‘nsive jiossessiems 
Scingallia, anel ('ourlanel had only 870 in Kurope, amounting to a ce)nnected 
S(|uare mil(‘s belwee*!! th(*in. 'rh(* lh(d he: - territory. Ase*arlyas X2ii the 

1 oe)d. the*refore*, ajiplie'd lor union with « ^ ^ KniL’ht^ iiad acepiiied a large 

the* Te'Utonie: Order, whiedi luiel meanwhile ^ splu'ie* of activity in Europe, 

entered Vidissia, Vrobably the Grand wle*!! Anelreas 1 1 . e)f Hungary 

Master, He‘rmann ol Salza, would have* snmmoiu*el it^ me'inbe*!^ to Transylvania 
re*fnse*el this reepiest hael not the Maste?r to tight against the* heathe*n (aimanians, 
of theOrele*!' e)f the* Sword, \’olkwin, me*t his and re*warele*el them with the Hurzeuland. 
eleath with lifty Knights in battle* against The* Orele*r. he)weve r, protecteel the? 
the Lithuanians ('ll Septe*nibe*r 22n(l. 12 e emntry frenn papal inlluence, de'clined to 
Thus, unde*r Pojn* (iie’gory IX., an re-ceignise the* supremacy of the? apostedic 
amalgamation with the reutemie' king, and atte*m})te*d to gain complete 
Knights was coiu lnded. The* Maste*!', inel(*pendence*, so that the Hungarians, in 
Hermann Balk, came tei Livonia ami te)e)k deej) suspicion e)f the*se political moves, 
])osse'ssion of all the land eif the Orele‘r e*x|)elled them. 

e)f the Sweird in the name* of the 'reutonic At that time negeitiations were pro- 
Order. 'I'lie claims of Henmark and ce*e(liiig betwe*en the (Land Master, 
Xortliern listhonia were re'cognise’d for the* Hermann of Salza, and (mnrad of Masovia. 
moment, anel it was not until 1 Li^ Polish jietty jirince was also in pos- 

1J47 that the Danish territory passed session of tlie land of Kulm, which was 
into the hands of the (ierman (he.le*r. devastated by the heathen Prussians. 

' . After the first half of the The Cistercian memk, (Christian of Oliva, 

in°ihc*Hands century the fate of the first titular bishop e)f Prussia, had, in 

of the undertaken a crusade into the 

o e ftig * heathen district bevond the Vistula, with 

and then by a Slavo-Lettish and Finnish the support of the Polish duke, an enter- 
])opulation, was in the hands of the Ten- jirise which failed. When Duke Conrad saw 
tonic Knights. Until the fourteenth century that his own possessions were endangered, 
the nation was in process of a develoj)- he applied to the German C;rder. Taught 
inent which is reflected in the history of by the failure in Transylvania, Hermann 
the Order no less than the succeeding of Salza first negotiated with the emperor, 
stagnation and decay. The last of the who, in 122'), readily gave away what was 
great knightly Orders of the crusading not his to give, by investing the Order 
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with the landof Kulm and with all future the sujuemacy. Moreover, they wen; left 
conquests. After some hesitation the Duke entirely free willi resju'ct to tlie Poles, and 
of Masovia abandoned his claim to the r()uld a])j)eal to their imperial eharfer 
whole land of Kulm in i2jo. The Order a|:;ainst the (diiiich and to the protection 
then offered it to St. Peter, whereupon of the Po|)e a|:^ainst the emj)ir(‘. It must 
Pope Gregory IX. returned it to them be said, however, that lh(‘ evils which 
in 1234 as a permanent possession on finally overthrew the Order originated in 
payment of a moderate tribute. these conditions which then apjieared so 

By this means the Order became inde- favourable. The Popes treated it as they 
pendent of episcopal i)ower, which in treated any other j)f)wer, to satisfy the 
Pru.ssia, as in Livonia, was struggling for momentary interests of tlieir world-wide 
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policy ; the bishops undermined the 
supremacy of the Order, in whidi task 
they were outwitted by its enemies, 
tli(i country and town nobility. When 
tht; Polish j)etty ])rinces were brought 
into a strong cimtralised state by their 
union with Lithuania, the Ordcjr learned 
the disadvantage of the ]K)sition that 

Poland's taken up, in the days 

„ . ... of their s])lendour, ])etween 

Lithuania kingdom of the Piasts and 

tlu; sea. The (‘rnj)ire, how- 
(W(?r, for which th(‘. Knights had shown 
])ut little resj)ect, madii no offer to j)re- 
serve the loose ])oii(l of union from rupture 
or foreign supremacy. 

When Hermann ot Salza sent the (irand 
Master to Prussia in 1228, the coloni- 
sation of th(; Vistula district was ])roce(‘d- 
ing fi'orn the foitrt^ss of Nassau. With 
seven brotluMs of tlu^ Order he enu'ted a 
wall and a ditch th(‘ castle of 'Ihorn — . 
whi('h is suj)poS(‘d to havi‘ stood on the 
h’ft bank of the strc'am ai'ound an oak-tret‘ 
tlu^ to|) of whi('h s(‘i've(l as a wat('h-towt‘r. 
(ausaders soon began to struggle 
against the heathen, and other peoph* ar- 
rived to occupy t h(‘ sj)acc‘ aiound th(‘ castl(‘ 
ol the ()rd(‘r. Pietwetm the years I2.;i and 
12 \ \ aros(‘ the towns of 'riiorn, Kuhn, 
and Marienwer(l(‘r ; ])y the ( barter of 

Kuhn, on l)ec(*ml)(‘r 2(Sth, 12, ;2, the ])rivi- 
leges of Magdeburg W(‘re grant(.'d to them. 

After th(‘ grt'at (lefi‘at of the Prussians on 
the Sirguiu', in 12/, 4. the ( )r(U‘r advanced to 
the sea. hdbiug was built in l^^y and 
colonised with settlers from Lul>eck, who 
were allowi'd to li\’(‘ ac’cording to the' 
rights of their nativi' town. 'rtu‘ important 
connection between tlu‘ Order and tlu' 
nuMvautile towns of the Saxon WVndish 
district was thus brokim. Jh)th j>easants 
and no])U'S came, tlu‘ former with their 
“ locators,” to the allotments assigmal 
to them, and the latt(’r to tlu' gnxit 
('States whii'h the Order divided among 
them, in extent from loo to 400 hides. 

The power of the Teutonic 
Knights advanced ('ontinu- 
ou-ly. In 1247 the union with 
the Hrotht'rhood of the Sword 
was accomplished, and the problem now 
arose of sc'curing the coast coniu'ctions be- 
twi'cn the Prische Half and the (iulf of Riga. 
The advance of the Teutonic. Knights had 
alrt'ady aroused the jealousy (T the Pomer- 
anian duki's, who both secretly and openly 
(Ufered help to the uncoiupiered luxithen 
and to the Prussians, who had already been 
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baptised. The new constitution was 
also endangered by the Mongol invasion 
of 1241, though this for the moment was 
turned chiefly against the rival power 
of Poland. The i)apal bulls urging Chris- 
tians to the crusade against the Prussians 
rightly asserted that the heathen Tartars 
were j)reparing a general destruction of 
the Christianity founded in Livonia, 
ICsthonia, and Prussia. The union of the 
Tartars with the Russians of the (ireek 
('hurch in heathen Lithuania lhreate,ned 
d('st ruction not only to the }X)ssessi(ms 
of th(‘ Onk'r but to the whole of Latin 
(.‘hristianity. The crusading enthusiasm 
was inflamed, however, by the greatness 
of the danger. 

At that time' (1254-1255) Ottokar IT. 
of Hohemia undertook his famous crusade 
to Prussia ; Samland was conquered and 
Konigsbc'ig was fouiuh'd. An important 
step had thus been taken to secure tlu^ 
unity of the divided Baltic colonies. Tin* 


Order had now takc'ii possession of the land 
of amlH'r, and had monopolised this valu- 
abk' ('ommodity, and mack' it a staple 
article of track'. At the same' time* as 
p . vSamland, (lalinck'n in the* lake* 
russians of ;\I'vsuria also canu^ 

rugg c j)ossc‘ssion of the Knights 

Existence j,{ 

when it sc'ciiu'd that the* Prussians had 
bc'c'ii oyer|)owc'i c'cl, thc'V bc'gan a desperate 
struggle for thc'ir national c'xistt'nce, in the 
course ot which the su])remac'y of the* 
Order was more than once* enclangc'ic'd. It 
was not until the* \vars 1280 I2C)0 and the 
subjugation of the* Sudanians that the 
Prussian jx'opk* wasaOually subdiu'ck that 
is to say, for the* most part aimihilatc'd, 
expelleti. or c'uslavc'd. Only those who had 
ivmainecl faithful and had given in their 
submission at an c'arlic'r date were* iible to 
live in tolerable comlort. The rc'inainder 
ot the Prussian people was gradually 
crushed under the* colonial jHqnilation 
which overran the country. 

W’hen ik)merc'lk'n was o('cuj)i('d, and 
the cajhtal was changt'd from Venice to 
Marienburg by the (irand Master, Siegfried 
of Feuchtwangen, in ijcx). the Tc'utcmic 
Knights Jiad reached the height of tlic'ir 
Sjdenclour. In the last quarter of that 
same fourteenth century a raj)id and 
iiiovital)le decay began. 


I'hcre was yet a task of historical im- 
portance before the Order tlx* struggle 
Jigainst the unbaptised Lithuanians ; re- 
inforcements of crusaders still came in, who 
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advanced against the heathen under its demesne, and to the products of those 

leadership. But the Knights of Western were added the revenue in kind and tlio 

Europe in the fourteenth century had lost taxes paid bv their subj('i1s. I'axes were 

the heroic character of the ago of the tirst levied in the lilteenth ceiiturv. A 

Hohenstauffen ; they were but a carica- regular income was providi il by (he 

tiire of their more capable forefathers, regalities; the right of justice and ot 

However, the Order long j)reserved its coinage, forestrx' and hunting rights, 

predominance against Poland, which had including bee-keej)ing, tlit‘ use of water- 

become a kingdom in 1320, as is proved T i • t'ourses, the inarkt't riglit.etc. 
by the Peace of Kalish in 1343. Tlie OrLr' 

Poles not only definitely renounced their money was i‘stimat(ul at 

possession of Pomerellen, but also ceded {275.000. The large siii>ply 

some frontier districts. The Litliuanians of natural pKnlucts which tlie P)i otlnM hoed 

also learned to fear the superiority of the received from tlie denu-siu's by way of 

German amis, when they abandoned their taxes and dues luressitated llu‘ provision 

frontier warfare for an attack u])oii Sam- of intercourst‘ with foreign inarki'ts, and 

land ill alliance with the Russians and such were found in h'ngland, Swedcai, 

Tartars; at Rudau, on February 17th, and Russia. Apart Iroin amber, other 

1370, they experienced a defeat, which articlt‘s ot trade were corn, pilch, j)-)tash, 

was celebrated as the most brilliant building timber, wax. t'tc., though we ha\(‘ 

exploit in tlu' great p(Tiod of the Knights, no means ot learning the value ol tlu'Si' 

However, it was not until the beginning exports, 

of the next century — in 1405- that th(‘y The ext(*nt of tin' tiausmai iin* inlt'nsts 
succeeded in securing the Lithuanian pro- of the Order inav l)e ganged by tlie huT 

vince of Samaitia, or Samogita, which tliat about I3()(S it su])presscd the ravages 

hitherto had interrupted the ('ommunic'a- of the Vitaliim IhotluMs, an oigaiiiscd 

tion between Prussia and ('ourland. Thus band ol Baltic piiati's, and occupied 

TK • . it was not until tlie ])eriod of Gothland and W’isby. 'hhis position, 

Dj^*. I j^"*^*'* decay was at hand tliat the which was the key to the Baltic' iioith, 

f*fK***K* whole of the ILaltic coast from was, how(‘V(‘r, surn'iidi'icd in 1407 to 

o e nig * p) Narva was tlu' king ol the Lnion, h'ric' \TI. (.Mil.), 

under their supremacy. In th(‘ course ol N(‘xt t(* tlu‘ Onh'r the (dinrc'h possessed 
tlu* fourteenth century the position of tlu* the largest amount ol land. In Prussia a 

Knights had been consolidated both in third of tlu* terntoi y Was snbjc'c't toc'cclesi- 

the Prussian and in the Livonian terri- astuad supremacy, whic h c'xtcMided over 

tory. These districts wen* ruled with an two-thirdsol the Livoiiias. dOpic'Vcait the 

iron hand, while within the Order itsell a ac(juisitionolsu|)rc'inc‘power hythcd'hnrcdi, 

no less stringent dis('i})liiu* ])n‘vailecl, the Ordc'r o])[)c»sc*d the* develo|)inc‘nt 

whic'h educated the scanty but picked of monastic' lile, and. gi anted Inlllibeilv 

troo])s of the Brothers lor tlu* work ot oidy to the nu'iidicant iriai s. who posse ssed 

governmemt. After tlu* transferences of no land, were j)opnlar in the* towns, and 

the residenc’e of the (hand Master to worked to ('onvert the- hc-alhc-n. Thus in 

Marienburg the system of military Inireau- the ten iloi ies oj thc-Ordc r thc-rc- wc'ic- otdy 

cratic rule was brought to completion. two monastc'iies ol any imporlancc-, and 

The. state* was well organised both for these, with the land attached to them, 

defence and attack, and was based upon had conn* un(U*r tlu* powc-r ol the* Knights; 

a sound financial system, while tlu; th(*y wen* tlu* ('isterc iaii lonnclalions ol 

administration was c'haracterisc*(l by Oliva and Pc-ljilin in ]’omc*ic‘l- 

indefatigable supervision. (aimmittees Architecture^'**^’ and monks were 

representing every province m(*l together *. at one in tlu-ir hall niiconsc ions 

in the (hand Master’s casth; at Marien- * and hall intentional indiller- 

burg. Wonderlul stories W(*re current of ence* towards all higher c ulture*. 'Ilu'inle 

the treasure's whic h w(*re preserved tlu_*re, of the Order was thus unla\c)nrablc* to the 

concerning which c)nlv the (hand Master gn»wth c)f sc'ic*nc:e and litc‘raturc* and c)l all 

and the Treasure*!’ could sjieak with tlu* fine arts; tlu* most jnaetical alone;, 

certainty. that of archit(*ctnrc*, lu'camc* iloniishing. 

As the Knights considered themselves Tlu* n*lations of the dVntonic Order with 
the jiroprietors of tlu* country by right of the bisho|)S were marked by grc*atc‘r dilli- 

conquest, they held large estates in their culty. This was not tlu* case in Prussia 
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itself, as here bishoprics were generally tional reasons was the rule broken that 
occupied ])y brethren of the Order or by the Prussian or Livonian nobility and 
others in sympathy with its views, apart their Low German relations were not to 
from the fact that the Order was imme- be admitted to the Brotherhood of the 
diately subordinate to the Poi)e, and that Knights. The Order drew recruits from 
no bisho]) would have ventured to pro- Upper and Central Germany even when the 
nounce such a sentence as excommunica- Grand Master had transferred his centre 
tion upon a member. The case, however, to the north. 

The Kni hts Very different in Livonia, This exclusive attitude towards the native 

Subordinate* and Ocsel, where the nobility sowed the seeds of an internal con- 

“ p ^ * Knights were obliged to deal diet, which assumed a character dangerous 
® ® with conditions that had to the state of the Order in the. fifteenth 

existed before its arrival, and had been century. During the fourteenth century 
complicated by the interference of Ronu!. the German-speaking nobles who had im- 
Only in Coiirland and Semgallia, which migrated amalgamated closely with the 
were conquered for th(‘, first time by them, remnants of the; native nobility of Lettish 
did ecclesiastical affairs develop as in origin, “ the Wittungs.” The brotherhood 
Prussia. When the Order secured the conferred ui)on them the same rights as 
inh(‘ritance of the Ikothers of the Sword in were enjoyed by the other feudal nobles, 

12 J7, Livonia was already occujued by a as a reward for their faithful submission, 
number of ecclesiastical ])rinci|)alities, of The great mass of the jiopulation in the 
which Riga was the most imjjortant. The villages and manors enjoyed until the 
elevation of Riga to the jiosition of an fifteenth century a freedom which was in 
archbishopric in 1253 made jiossible the strong contrast to their lat(‘r servitude 
formation of an (‘cclesiastical state in and subordination. Serfdom and o])- 
Livonia. pression were th(‘ lot only of the rebels 

I'lie object of the Knights was to among the Prussian tribes. There was, 
dejirive the Livonian bishops of that however, a difference betwecMi 

temj)oral powi'r which had b(*en alr(‘ady this happier portion of the 

wH'sted from the bisho])s of Courland and Prussians and the German 

Prussia ; the result was a series of severe colonial po])ulation, in so far as 

struggles and a jiermanent state of tension the former were bound to “ unlimiti‘d ” 
betw(‘en the oj)|)osing forces. At the time and the latter to “limited” service in 
of its jirosperity in the fourteenth century war, the latter being confined to the 
the Order was ujion the verg(‘ of securing defence of the country. At the same time, 
its desire. This was achieved by its con- even the native villages seemed to have 
nection with the episcojial vassals, who secured the privileges of Cologne, which 
had become politically inde|)endent in the gave the (ierinan peasant a very desirable 
Ihdtic territories and had thus obliged the amount of freedom and indej)endence. 
bishops gradually to concede all the rights Upon the whole, the rural population 
of sovereignty to such feudatories as were of Prussia and Livonia consisted of 
pledgi'd to military services. The conse- tributary peasants, who were mildly 
(]uence was a corporate develojunent of treated. They had hereditary rights of 
the vassal class, which was impossible in ownership to their house and land, and 
Prussia and Courland, but was repeated in claims to forest, |)asture, water, and game, 
l^sthonia during its subjection to the and upon occasion ownership without 
Danes until 1^47. Though the alliance liability to rent. During th(‘ “ golden ” 
bet\/een the Knights and the time under the Grand Master Winrich of 
Miitary^ episcopal vassals was by no Kniprode (1351-13(82) there are said to 
Prussia permanent, it yet pro- have been some 18,000 villages in all 

russia vided the Urder with a ])ossi- the territories of the Order, 
bility of restoring the balance between Prussia was a land of (jcrman towns to 
its own power and that of the bishops. a greater extent than Brandenburg or 
In Prussia there was also a class ot even Silesia. From the outset the Knights 
vassals pledged to military service, from of the Order occujhed uncultivated terri- 
which a landed nobility developed ; but tories in alliance with the German citizen 
the Order did not divide its supremacy class. In the towns of Prussia there was, 
with this class, but rather kept these as formerly in (iermany, a municipal 
members at a distance. Only for cxcej)- aristocracy under whom the towns jJ;. 
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secured complete independence ; here, 
too, there followed an age of struggle 
between the aristocratic and industrial 
classes which never ended* either in the 
complete supremacy of the one or the 
entire defeat of the other. The j)ecu- 
liar characteristics of the Prussian and 
Livonian towns are derived from their 
attraction to the sea and the tendency to 
form alliances, which they manifested at 
an early date. Such alliances were further 
stimulated by Russian carrying trade in 
districts where they had a common interest 
in securing the exclusion of all rivals. Thus 
there were alliances of Prussian towns — 
Danzig, Elbing, Konigsberg, Kulm, Thorn, 
Hraiinsberg— and of Livonian towns-- 


either supported or oj^posed the Hansc, 
as they did. 

In the fourteenth century the su|)remacy 
of the (lerman nation began to fade 
and the pulse of life at honu' and abroad 
to beat more slowly. The foreign ambi- 
tions of the empire Wc re replaced by a wise 
domestic policy. The expansion ('ast an<l 
south came to an end ; colonists Wv re 
wanting and crusades had ceased. 'I'lu' 
population had been diminished by tin* 
ravages of the Black Death and other 
plagues. Not (udy tlu' productivity but 
also the re])roductiv(' power of the nation 
seem diminished ; stagnation and decay 
were universally j)ri‘vaK'nt. h'ventually 
the neighbouring nations, who owed so 



THE STRONGHOLD OF THE GRAND MASTER OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER AT MARIENBURG 

Started originally as a religious aociety o! German Crusaders, the Teutonic Order of Knights giadnally been me 
a military rather than a religious caste, and w 12:t7 it absorbed the Order of the Brethren of the Swoid. who had 
laboured to convert to Christianity Livonia, EsiUonia and Courland. The Teutonic Knights held sway dining the 
thirteenth and fourteenth ceijtiiries. Belonging to the Order were many famous strongholds, the chief of these 
being at Marienbnrg, shown in the illustration. Committees, representing every province, im.t together in the (irand 
Master’s castle at Marienbnrg, and wonderful stories were told of tlie treasures which were preserved tlieie. 


Riga, Dorjiat, Reval, Follin, Pernau, 
Wolmar, Wenden— like the alliance of the 
Welldish towns, at the head of which was 
Liibeck, until all these unions were 
eventually absorbed by the great and 
general alliance of the Hansa, to which 
also the Prussian and Livonian towns 
belonged, though they did not abandon 
their narrower objects and confederations. 

It was then found that the general 
interests of the Hansa and tin* special 
aims of Prussia and Livonia failed to 
( oir.cide ; quarrels ensued, and the Hansa 
launchecl a sentence of boycott. TIk^ 
situation became the more complicated 
when the Older began to carry on trade 
on its own account, and was now 
a rival and now an ally of its towns, and 


much to (iermanv, abandoned tlicir de- 
fensive j)oIicy foi exclusion and attack, 
menaced tlu* accjuisitions ol (*ailicr days 
and jihindered tlu* einj)in‘, wlii('li could 
protect its<*lf neither as a wliole nor in its 
individual parts. 

Tlie aiiti-( ierman icaction in tin* <-ast 
readied its most dangerous |)oiiit in tlu* 
kingdom of the S/Ja(’hta. 'I'lie Boles and 
Lithuanians delivcK'd a series ol vigorous 
blows wliidi shattered tlu; j)ower ol tlu^ 
Teutonic Order and made its teriitory 
the jirey of foreign jiefqjles. W(^ have 
here to chronich^ nf)t merely the cessation 
of (icrman a('hiev(*m(Tits or the d(*geiiera- 
tion of Oerrnan institutions, but rather a 
number of permanent and irrecoverable* 
losses. 
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Poland had long ceased to be a tributary 
vassal state of the (German king ; none 
the less German municipal institutions, 
Cierman right, and German colonisation 
had secured an entry. h2ven under Casimir 
the Great, who died in 1.^70, and Louis the 
Great, who died in 1382, the Polish state 
maintained a friendly attitude to the 
Poland G(‘rman nation and civilisation 
F • At i which j)asscd its frontiers. 

^ ^ When Jagellon of IJthuania 
became king of Poland m 1386, 
and the iK^athen Lithuanians adopted 
Roman ('atholicism, (icrman immigrants 
and (ierman town rights were admitt(‘d 
to the newly converted country. The 
union, howeV(*r, of these h(‘rt;ditary 
enemies placc'd the TcMitoiiic Knights in a 
dangerous ])osition. The Poles rc'garded 
tlui OrdcT as an unlawlul intrude*!' and 
as the })lunderer of Peelish te'rritory. They 
could not forgive* the! occupatie)n of Pemu!- 
rell(‘n, the land e)f Kulm and Mie'lie*lau ; 
and the* new state louiide'd by the* Older 
had cut e)jf the approach to the* sea. 

Peilish hostility had l)e*e‘ii le‘ss e)j)e*nly 
c.xj)resse‘d, but the. o])e*n aniineisity eif the 
Lithuanians ne)w le'd te) an e)utbre‘ak he‘re. 
Heleire* the* time* e)f the* unie)n of the 
Prussian and Liveinian te'riiteirics unele*r 
th(* ge)V(‘rnine*nt e)l the* OreU'r, the* Ijthu- 
anians hael be*e‘n an eibstae'le* te) its furthe*!' 
exteiisiejii. Lva'ii in the* fe)urte*enth 
ce'iitiiry (diristian Iuu'e)pe shared in the 
('e)nlinue)us wars against the! Lithuanians 
by seneling crusaelers. Ne)W, he)wever, 
the* Lithuanians hael be*e'e)nu' ( hristians. 

lM)re'ign particijiatie)!! in the* military 
enter|)rise*s eif the* Ge*rman Knights imme- 
diate*ly ce*ased, anel the* previe)us re*ligie)us 
excuse feir a ('ontinuatie)n e)f the struggle 
was ne) le)nge*r possible*, for on many e)cca- 
sieins the religie)us war had be'en nothing 
ineire than a pre*text. It was a struggle 
le)r j)e)we*r, and })rimarily fe)r the pe)sse*ssie)n 
of Lithuanian Sainaitia, which advanced 
in a wedge-shaped form and divided the 
twe) halves e)f the territen'V e)f 
the Kni-hts. The ()rde*r had 
Support for subjects, 

whe) were weary of the burden 
of war, and was ne) le)nger suj)]^e>rted by 
rcinfe)rc(*ine'nts of crusaders ; but none 
the U'ss it ce)ntinued its struggle with the 
Lithuanians, who were ne)w Christians, 
and evTiitualiy secured the dispute'd land- 
mark of Sainaitia. Lithuania was now, 
h.eiwever, in enjoyment e)f the support of 
Poland. From tlu* time of Casimir tiie 


Great, the Polish army was well organised, 
and the Lithuanian prince, Witold, had 
rearranged the national defences, whereas 
the Order was obliged to enlist mercenaries 
for lack of other means of help. In the 
great battle of Tannenberg, on July 15th, 
1410, the heavily armed Knights, trained 
for single combat, were overthrown by 
the vast hordes of light troops brought 
against them by the East. 

The heroic defence of Marienburg by 
Henry of Plaucn saved the Knights from 
immediate downfall, and a tolerable peace 
was made at Thorn on February ist, 1411, 
which obliged the (ierman rulers merely to 
renounce possession of Samaitia and 
Dobrzyn ; but the Order never recovered 
from this blow, for the reason that 
domestic disruption had begun. The line 
of cleavagt! between the Brotherhood and 
its subjects became a yawning chasm which 
could no longer be closed. The landed 
nobility who yearned for the freedom of 
th(*ir Polish equals concluded treacherous 
alliances, the most im])ortant of which 
was the “ Id/ard League,'’ and endangered 
the existenc(! of the comnumity, while 
p . , the towns, led by Dant/ig, were 
russia s commercial jealousy 

awaiting the moment which 
would S(*cur(' th(*ir iiid(‘pi*ndence. 

The aristocracy of tlu* towns and country 
uniti*d for common action. Henry of 
Plaueii mad(' an attempt to compose tht* 
domestic differences of Prussia by an 
organisation of estates, but his efforts 
failed. Tlu! bold ri*f()rmer was dejirived 
of his (irand Mastershij) in 1413, while 
tlu* forct*s of decay at tackl'd the Order 
itself. Knightly and spiritual discipline 
disappeari'd, while sellishness and law- 
lessness gained ground. 

None the less the State*, of the Teutonic 
Order endured for a time, though its 
existence was embittered by domestic 
and foreign conflicts. A change for the 
worse began when the “ Prussian Alliance ” 
was formed at the Assembly of Marien- 
werder on March 14th, 1440 ; this was a 
union of Knights and towns against the 
Order. The (irand Master applied to the 
em[)eror, and Frederic HI. issued a 
decree condemning the confederation, 
which then sent a letter of renunciation to 
the Order and offered the supremacy of 
Prussia to the Polish king (Casimir IV. 
in 1454. The king graciously accepted the 
offer, and ap])ointed as his representative 




ONE OF THE STATELY CASTLES OF THE GERMAN KNIGHTS 

Few chapters of history are more interesting to-day than the strange inediieval story of the various orders of 
knighthood that flourished in Germany and sought to extend Christianity hy the sword. The sheer love of 
combat and lust of power were greater driving forces to these inediwval knights than any spiritual impulse towards 
the Christian life. In this picture the artist has given a realistic impression of a Knight’s castle, admirably 
arranged for defence, every detail, to the place of the gibbet, as will be seen, carefully and ingeniously studied. 
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the leader of the opposition, Hans von 
Baisen. For thirteen years the civil war 
which the Ki.ights carried on with mercen- 
aries continued to rage. Even the Grand 
Master’s castle in Marienburg was mort- 
gaged to provide money for the mercenary 
trooj)s, who were drawn chiefly from 
Bohemia, and who sold the mortgage with 
Deca of <dher castles to the Polish 
ec^ o ^ many a noble family in 

Ihc teutonic 'I i • w i ^ 

Order h^ast Prussia derives its descent 

from some anc(;stor who then 
gaiiKxl wealth as a leader of a band. 
Eventually the Order was completely 
exhausted, and concluded a second Peace 
of Thorn on OctolKM* Kjth, 146b. Western 
Prussia became Polish ; and Polish it 
remained until the ])artition of Poland 
(i772-i7Cj5). Th(? (irand Master was 
()blig('d to do homage to King Casiinir for 
h^ast Prussia. 

It was not until a century after the 
Pi'ace of Thorn in 14^6 that the fate of 
the Livonian tcMiitoryof the (.)rder was 
det(‘rmin(‘(l. The reutonic Knights 
remaiiK'd in existenc(‘ ('viai aft<‘r the 
secularisation of 1525 ; at Mergentheim, 
in WiirU'inlHM'g, the jiri'vioiis ruUa’ of the 
Order assumed th(‘ title of Grand and 
Teutonic Mast(‘r, and wms thus styled 
until i<S()(), while in Livonia the Master 
of tlu' army, who had l)(‘en in any case 
for a long time indepiaukait, R'lnained at 
the head. None tlu* h'ss, the jirospects 
of the German nationality in this district 
were worsi* than in the Polish feudal 
state of Prussia. 'Flu* only (K*rman 
elements in Livonia were towns and the 
nobility, who w'ere chiefly W('stphalians. 
In this district there had bi'i'ii notliorough 
jH'asant colonisation, and in evc’iy (]uarter 
a clannish peasantry of Letts and Finns 
had survivi’d. The non-Geiman elements 
felt for the Germans the sl(»w hatred of 
the serf for his master ; it was a hatred 
that foreboded no danger provided tha^ 
no enemy gained a footing on Livonian 
^171. u IL>'''^’ver, the Baltic terri- 

cre t « tories were surrounded by 
m". .1 neighbours, who re- 

garded them as an easy jirey ; 
such was the attitude of the Sw'edes and 
Danes, the Poles and Russians. The only 
(juestion wms whether the Li\a)nian Order 
would be able to make head against the 
divided forces of its opponents. 

Apart from the hatred of the (uumans 
entertained by the original inhabitants, 
there were other causes of friction wiiich 


facilitated foreign interference. There was, 
in particular, the quarrel which had 
continued since the days of Bishop Albert 
as to whether the Order or the bishop was 
the true master of the country, and the 
comparative equality in the forces of 
these two powers prevented the possibility 
of ending the struggle. The bh hops, who 
were generally the weaker party, often 
attempted to secure their own prepon- 
derance by treacherous intrigues. The 
Order was also u])on bad terms with the 
towns; Riga was itself often at variance 
with its own archbishops. 

The Livonian towns also had com- 
mercial interests of their (Avn, which 
divided them from the Hansa, and exposed 
them to the hostility of the Muscovite^. 
When the Reformation came into the 
country, neither the episcoj)ate nor the 
Order ventured upon any decided ste]j, 
as had been done in Prussia, but remained 
isolated, witli their outward show of dead 
Catholicism amid a Protestant population. 

For a while the Livonian Order was 
able to enjoy prosperity, 1 ut after a 
XK I considerable interval, Ivan IV. 
BaUle^o^ th<‘ Terrible, renewed the war 
V ^ 'ViBi it in November, 1557, 
and the Knights in power were 
once more in dissension as to wludher they 
should buy Danish, Swi‘(lish, or Polish ludp 
at the price* of submission. It was an event 
of decided imj)ortancc when the Master 
of the army. Gotthard Kettler, ajiplied 
to Poland. King Sigismund Augustus 
accepted the jirotectorate of the land of 
the Order and of the archbishopric, though 
at the price of the immediate cession of 
some frontier districts. However, the 
Order was defeated in the* battle of Ermes 
on August 2nd, 1560, the last occasion on 
which the banner of the Knights appeared 
in the battlefield. No alternative now 
remained. Livonia beyond the Dvina 
submitted to the king of Poland in 1561. 
The Privilegium Sigisrnundi Augusti of 
November 28th contains the constitutional 
arrangement by means of which the Order 
was able to maintain its existc'iice as a 
separate organisation for another three 
centuries under foreign rule. (ieorge 
Kettler received Courland and Semgallen, 
with the ducal title as an hereditary fief 
dependent upon Poland, and made Mitau 
his capital. Esthonia with Reval had 
submitted to Swedish supremacy some 
months earlier in the same year, that is, 
in June, 1561. Richard Mayr 




THE DARK AGES OF THE CHURCH 

AND THE DEGRADATION OF THE POPES 


^HARLKS’ kingdom of (lod was a unity 
^ which could not be maintained by his 
“ pious ” son Louis ; it was broken into 
a plurality of nations. All who had the 
welfare of the Church at heart would 
naturally strive to |)reserve this unity, in 
spite of political disrui)tion. The ])r(‘sent 
task before the'. Church, the education of 
the half-civilised nations, could be j)er- 
formed only if it were hindered by no 
boundaries of nationality, it its ])ower were 
(‘Very where the same, and acting by 
uniform means. Long ago tlu* j)apa('y 
had regard(‘d itself as the centre* of tin* 
universal ('hurch, standing far above all 
])olitical change. ILit liow could these 
aspirations Ix' fulhlled ? 

It was imj)ossil)le that (hurch and 
State* should advance upon se})arate 
])aths, continually thwarting one aiiothei 
for the reason that their boundarie_‘s 
were coterminous. The idea which 
Charles the (beat had so brilliantly 
realised was too splendid and too illumi- 
nating to admit this final possibility. The 
object now before the Church must be a 
new kingdom of (iod, with the Pope at its 
head. The Emperor (^harles had formed a 
kingdom of God and obliged 
® the Church to serve him in its 

Demanded Sphere *, the kingdoms of 

the world were now to serve 
the Popes for the same object. Ne^t until 
this ideal was realised would peace and 
harmony reign, though it was not likely 
that the transformation would be com- 
pleted without severe struggles. The 

theories of Charles had met with 
unanimous support, because they were in 


harmony with the \ iews ahe'adv pi'cvaiiing 
in the Prankish Church that tin* (1mich of 
the country should be* siibjee't to the* iule*r 
oi the lantl. 'Ihe* Po|)e‘’s iele*a ove‘rthie*w 
the*se traditions, pro|)osing, as it did, to 
se*cure‘ the* contrary object, the supie'inacy 
of the Church over seemlar prine'es. 

lle'iie'e* the* great struggle* was 


The Pope 
Among 
(he Rebels 


ine’vitable*. And no less inex’it- 
able was a re*! ui ii to t he* I lie'ories 


ol ('haiie'S ; hut as long as the*, 
wliole ideal ol the kingdom of (iexl upon 
e*arth was not surrendeie'd, the* stiuggle* 
would continue until the ('hunli attaiiie'd 
he*r goal. 

'riie (pie‘Stie)ii the‘n are)se* who weeuld 
suj)j)ort the i)a})acy in this e e)nllie'i. Eveai 
under Leiuis the Pious we* can obsei ve- the* 
te*rrible* division whieh se‘|)arate(l the* 
liiends ol Chuie'h and Slate-. W’lie-n the* 
emperor’s sons, leir the se*cond time, took 
uj) arms against Mieii' lather, the l^)J)e: 
is alse) to be ounel in the- camp ol Ihe^ 
r(*bels. riie bishoj)S weie- diN’ideel in their 
attitude. 

‘Some there werer who consoled tlie-ir 
conscience with the theory that the* Po])e, 
acted as Christ’s re])re*se-ni alive*, on he'half 
of the; j)e*ace of the* (dmrch ; and to this 
extent the^ (*m])e?re)r was alsee bound to 
obedience to the* jiapacy. Others gathere‘(l 
nnind the*ir cm))eror, and sent a de)e'nme nt 
to the Pope in which they feminde*d him 
of his oath ejf lealty, and declaiv-d that 
they wejuld refuse, him their fellowship 
should he d(x:line submission to his 
master. The Pojie himself was over- 
thrown. But those Frankish ])relateis who 
regarded the papacy as the sole guarante*G 
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for the unity of the Church advanced 
a number of claims on btdialf of papal 
authority, which revived the courage of 
the P()|)e. In the P()j)e was centred all 
authority and the supreme power of the 
Apostle Peter ; it was for him to judge, 
and to be judged of none. This theory 
becf)mes more (lefinite and general among 
TK r West Frankish bishops 

Aim when the actual division of 
11 * «. the empire had taken place. 

I luM'ci was an anxudy to see the 
Church and its bishops secured against 
tin; S(‘cuiar prince ‘S, and to make the 
Church a great and indoj)ondent power ; 
further, in order to secure geneual recogni- 
tion for these views, the bohh'st and most 
far-reaching of all forgeries was performed. 
Th(^ new regulations devised under new 
circumstances to secure the prosj)erity of 
the ('hurch were givcMi the stainj) of |n*imi- 
tiv(‘ laws. Thr(‘e of thes(‘ forgeries W(‘re 
j)ro(luce(l. 'riie first two, the so-call(‘(l 
“ (iapitula. of Angilram ” and the “ (Collec- 
tion of (Caj)itularies of PeiK'dict Levita,” 
an' piece's of bungling ; but the third, 
“ 1'he Pse'udo-lsidorian De'cre'tals,” was a 
magnificent pie'ce; of effronfe'ry. 

'I'his collection of ('ce'li'siastical law, 
ascribed to Isidon* of Si'ville, who died 
in f)jf), but concocted within the Frankish 
hanpire, was incn'ased by a nuinln'r of 
false' elee'i'c'tals, which were dateel as 
be'longing fo the* first Roman ])ishops. 
Ne'arly e)ne' hundred forge'el paj)al lette'is 
We're ins('rteel in the colli'ction, apart 
ln)m either we'll-known ])ie'ce's of the same' 
kiiul. Of tlu'se' latte'i*, one' was the' “ Dona- 
tiem of (Constantine*,” jirobably falirieaited 
in the time* eif Pijijiiu and aire’ady citeel 
against h m ; the* eleicunu'iit asse'i teel that 
the hCmperor (.Ceinstantine*, whe'ii he'ah'd eif 
le‘|)rosy by lbsho[) Sylvester of Rome, 
arrangeel that the* bishop slmulel be supreme 
e)ver all prie'sts in the world, that his chair 
shoulel be su|)e'rior to the e'lnpe-ror’s f hreme, 
that senate)rial honeiur anel consular rank 


Emperor 
as Squire to 
the Pope 


should be given to the clergy 
whe^ served the' Roman (Church, 
anel that thev should in ce)nse- 


quence have the right eif de'ce)- 
rating their he)rse's with white trappings. 
When the Pe)pe in his humility declined te> 
wear the ge)lden crown the empere)r served 
him as a sejuire, heilding the brielle of his 
heirse, anel pre^miseel him the j>ossession of 
all the provinces in Italy and the northern 
districts, transferring his envn capital from 
Rome to Pyzantium. Thus, what the 


emi)eror was to be henceforward in the 
East, the Pope was to be in the West in 
virtue of Constantine’s Donatiejn. 

In the case of the newly feirged decretals 
we must distinguish between their inten- 
tion and their actual influence. The object 
was the elevation, not so much of the papal 
as of the episcopal power. It was declared 
that according to the Apostle Paul no 
secular court had jurisdiction over a priest. 
Only the j)rovincial synod could j)roceed 
against a bishop ; neither the laity nor 
the inferior clergy could be admitted to 
the i)rocecdings as })laintiffs or witnesses, 
though seventy-two witnesses were de- 
manded. That th(‘ forcible expulsion of a 
bishop might be made inqiossible it was 
])rovided that no charges against a bishop 
should be considered until he liad been 
completely restored to his rights and ])ro- 
])('rty. In order to |)res(“rv(* the ('piscopal 
j)owt‘r against secular violence ]U'inci})les 
wen* annouma'd concerning tlu' pa])acy 
which made it the ‘^head of the whole 
world ” ; the papal chair was invested with 
a right of final decision in all ecclesiastical 
matti'is. Only tlu* Po}h' could summon 
H . a synod, and all epu'stions 

How frraud (liiticuity must be submitted 
4 k to him. The world at large 

was unaware of tlu* fraud, 
and tlu'Si falsifu'ations thus actually 
contri])ut(‘ 1 to givi* tlu* j)a])acy an un- 
exampled elevation in the ('yi'S of the 
public. We have a line examj)le here of 
the nemesis of history. To sei'ure a 
desired standpoint for themselves the 
bishops assigned an ab*solut(' ascc'iidancv !(? 
the ])aj)acy. Rut tlu* Poju's tlu'ii used 
their siqn-riority for the subjugation alsi' 
of the cli'igy, and tlu'ir yoke was lH'avi('r 
than that whii'h lay jirinees had formerly 
imjiosed, and no treachery or deceit could 
avail to shake it off. 

'Flu* first Pope who ajipealed to these 
fals(* di*cr('tals as though they weri^ recog- 
nis('d documents was Xichohis I. (<S 58 - 
8()7). He may be called the first mediicval 
Po])e. He was als(') the first Pojie who 
was not only cmisecrated but also crowned 
upon his accession ; for he was the first 
to assume supremacy over the princes of 
the nations, in order to facilitate the 
exercise of his suj)remacy over tlie Church, 
and for this })urpose he declared himself 
lord of the united kingdom of God upon 
earth. In his opinion the Christian Church 
depended upon the juipacy : upon the 
existence of the papacy depended not only 
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The Pope 
Above Kings 
.«d Princes 


the religious, but also the scuial and 
])()litical order of the world. Within the 
Church the Pope was an absolute monarch ; 
his word was God’s word, his action God’s 
action. The synods could only execute 
the decrees of the Pope, while the bishops 
were merely his commissioners ; “ their 
capacity is to be measured by their sub- 
ordination to the ]Ki]Kil chair.” 
The cmiperor and all other 
are concerned oidy 
with secular affairs. Henct' 
there can be no secular judgment of the 
clergy, and secular laws can never bar 
ecclesiast'ical rights. Should the contra- 
diction occur, secular law is thereby 
ju'oved unsound, for even in purely |)olit- 
ical matters the princi‘S were bound to 
fulfil the Pope’s orders, d'o the Pope all 
the rulers of the earth must bow down. 
Heiice a king who govi'riK'd f, 
badly, in tlu‘ Pojk‘’s judg- 
ment, was not a lawful prince, f 
but a tyrant against whom ' 
revolt was obligatory. And. 
above all things, the (unpi'ror 
must n('V('r forg{‘t that his 
crown was given him by tlie 
Poj)(‘. 

Nicholas ruled in full ac- 
cordance' with this theory. 

Emjierors or kings, bish(»j)s 
or archbishops, might *it- 
temj)t to maintain independ- 
ence of ideas or position, 
opposition might arise from 
the khist or from the W'est, 
his own legate's might pi'ove* 
ine'omj)e'te'nt to jire-se'rve* his 
but neve'r did he' elive-rge' a hair’s bre'adth 
from liis j)rine'ij)le‘S. His xieMeuie's we'ie 
by no ine'ans invariably brilliant, but he' 
always maintained his claims to be a 
ruler by divine' right. 

Ill ae'corelance' with these jirinciple'S his 
successors de'vote'd their atte-ntion to 
limiting the im])erial ])owe‘r. hve'iitually 
the'v we're able to confer the mighty crown 
of Charle'S the' (ire'at u])on a Carolingian 
vassal, a duke of Sjioleto. The-y had faile'd 
to consieler that if the “protector” were* 
no le)nger master his jirotection would 
disappear, ‘hough it was espt'cially n. ede'd 
against the* de'fiant Roman aristocraey, 
who were anxious to secure the* tem|)oral 
supremacy of the jiajiacy The rapid 
degene'iation of the pa})ae‘y became^ ]>lain 
when it was no longer subject to the 
political anel moral influence of the 



POPE JOHN 
He was elected to the cha of 
St. Peter through the effor of 
Theodora, tlie wife of a senator, who 
had chosen him as her lover, and 
desired that he should be ueai her. 


supremacy. 


Teutonic nationality. In the eightoiMi 
years between S()() and <>14 no fewer than 
ihirteen Popes were overthrown. 

Jt)hn X. had ascendt'd the chair of St. 
Peter. As a deacon he had often been 
sent to Rome from Ravenna, where 
Theodora, the wife of a senator, had chost'ii 
him as her lover. In order to keep him 
abt)ut her person she st'cured his eh'ction 
as Pojie. Another woman, by name 
Marozzia. sucta'i'ded in throwing him into 
juison. She had a “ spiritual son,’’ as 
slie called him. by an I'arht'r Pope, and 
this man she raist'd to the papal chair 
in q\i. Ih'r “ st'c'ular sou,” Allx'iic, 
governed tlu* city as patiicius. .She 
offered her hand to the tri'acherous and 
voluptuous Princi' Hugo of Provenci', who 
came to Rome hoping to si'cure tlu' 
impt'iial I'lown through his witc'. 'I'lieir 
marriage was cc'U'hrated in 
the castli* of St. Angelo, 
but Allu'iic, feaiing for his 
position and his life as a 
ri'siilt oi this comiei't ion, 
roused (he* pi'ojih* to arms, 
'riu' bridal ('ouj)le wen* torced 
to h't tlu'mst'lvi's down Ironi 
lh(‘ caslh' by a ropt', an<l 
Allu'i'ii', who was apj)oint('d 
, Senator ol tlu' Romans, im- 
I prisoned his mother. Alter 
1 1 a reign of twenty \’(‘ars, 
whe h(' lelt till' apj)ioach 
of h(' couvene<l in 

St.P(H('r’ (diurch a nu'etiug 
ol the* celesiasl leal and 
sei'ular niagiiati's ol I^oiik* 
his son as 1 lit* lu'ir to his lem- 
md as 11 m' luture sucerssor 
to the* pa|)acv. Hence m no long time* 
in()55 this vouth ol hlte'eii y<‘ais wa*- able 
to unite' the* sj)ii itual anel tempe)i al powers, 
d his John XH. ” leive el.” as an old 
(dironie'le states, ” a mullitude* ol weime'U.” 
l|is lile* was passed in hunting, play, anel 
drunke'ime'ss. He* is said to hace* e:onse- 
ciate'el a fle^aeon in the* slal)le, 
alter eiffe'iing a libation te^ the*, 
aii('i(*nt gods at a eiimi(*r. 'I'he' 
results that oe-ciirie el Were; only 
to be expected whe*n the j)aj)al erown 
b(*canie' tile jilaything, neet only eif the* 
ne)ble*s, but also ot the ir mist le sse's. '1 la; 
influe'uce of the* jeajiae y upeeii the* f'hurch 
eiutsiele the* walls erf Rerme* be'e aiiu; prac- 
tically ne)n-e‘X!ste*nt, anel (*ve‘ry natiemal 
( hurch we*nt its own way. Neme; the less 
these miserable err scanelalerus creatures of 
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Evil Life 
of Pope 
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wild factions or fair women did not hesitate 
to issue proclamations in the unctuous 
and lofty style of their predecessors. 
J ohn X who had been raised to the papacy 
by his concubine, did not hesitate to 
scold an archbishop who was bmious for 
liis faithful devotion to duty ])ecause he 
had conferr(‘d the f(ifts of the Holy Spirit 
^ , as thoiieh they were earthly 

: ])roperty upon an unworthy 

recipient. Again, in a letter 
^ to another archbishoj), he could 
])oast of his personal i)rowess in battle 


and could speak of his inexj)ressiblc grief 
to hear of scandals from different parts of 
th(5 world, by which h(^ could not but be 
])ained, as tlu* cares of the whole world 
were incumbent u|)on him. As the news 
of th(‘ a|)j)alling dc'generation of the pa])acy 
gradually spread abroad the reverence 
for sacred things was bound to diminish. 

In Italy, wIkmc' the ])apacy was Indore 
tlu^ eyes of the people, a ra])id decay of 
religious life became obvious in this very 
j)eri()d. 'Plu' traditional ceremonies were 


ind(‘(‘d continiu'd. 'I'liis task being the 
s()l(‘ reason for the existence of the clergy, 
the taster for education and science* gradu- 
ally but inevitably deserted them, and 
th(‘ ignorance* of the Koinan clergy be- 
canu‘ a byword among oth(‘r nations. To 
th(‘ assertion of Fix'uch ])ishops that 
sci(‘uce was j)ractically unknown in Rome*, 
the ])ai)al legate could re|)ly : “ The 

reprc*se‘utatives of IVter and their scholars 
will have nc'itlier Plato nor Virgil for their 
masters, or any other philosojdiic cattle. 
P(‘ter did not know (‘very thing, and yet he 
bi‘came the' doorke'cpe’r of heaven.” 

Together >vith this self-satisfied ignor- 
ance we may o])serve anotlu'r tendency 
which turned to heathen authors for that 


satisfaction which had been previously 
found in religion. It was not the great 
and noble thoughts that were admired in 


these authors, but their heathenism and 


divided the various properties of the 
monastery, took wives, reared up families, 
and plunged into a voluptuous life. The 
holy vestments for the Mass were turned 
into clothes for their concubines ; bracelets 
and earrings were made from the altar 
vessels. The Christianity ot Italy seemed 
on the point of extinction if no external 
help were forthcoming. 

Among the Teutons the new faith had 
been received with deep feeling and 
religious seriousness. Here we may ob- 
serve among the bishops a zealous desire 
to influence the people for their good, the 
spirit which suj^ported the false decretals, 
and the ideas of supremacy entertained by 
a Nicholas ; humble submission to, and 
veneration of, the Church was their 
obje^ct. 

The sound system of education initiated 
by Charles the (ireat and his scholars 
was a barrier against that thaumaturgic 
spirit which had ])assed from the Gra'co- 
Roman world to the Frankish kingdom, 
and had become associated with heathen 


supi'istition. This tendency was able 
to develop unch(‘cked under the successors 


The Craze 
for 

Holy Relics 


of Charlies the Great. It was 
most z(‘alously forwarded by 
the Church, which was anxious 
to secure the reverence of 


the people as the possessor of divine 
l)ower and the guardian against all the 
powers of darkness. Every church and 
every monastery therefore attempted to 
gain possession of some relic. It seemed 
im})ossible to impress the rude minds of the 
people more deeply than by showing some 
su{)ernatural jxuver proceeding from these* 
remnants of di‘cav. The more extra- 


ordinary the character assigned to these 
treasures, the greater their value. It is even 
said, probably in ridicule of the whole- 
hearted credulity of the peasantry, that 
one monastery could show a piece of the 
cradle in wliich the Infant Christ had lain, 


the shortcomings of their culture. Through 
'Ti. • enthusiasm for them and 

TcrriblV*^ * through a])pealing to their 
^ ^ ('xample, the more educated 

cgencracy degenerated into actual 

barbarism. The truest worldly wisdom 
was the unbridled enjoyment of life. Not 
only the laity, but Po[)es, bishops, and the 
clergy followed this tendency unashamed; 
even the centres of eimnciation,thc monas- 
teri(^s, were carried away by the m(3vemcnt. 
In Santa Maria di Far fa the monks 
poisoned their abbot, fought together, 


and a piece of the wood of which St. Peter 
had wished to make three tabernacles at 
the Transfiguration. 

It must be said that the number of 
relics offered for sale increased so enor- 
mously that apprehensions of possible 
deceit began to arise. In those cases 
an attempt was made by a three days’ 
fast to induce God to prove the 
genuineness of the saint’s body by a 
miracle. The celebrations held iipon the 
translations of relics resembled triumphal 
processions. The bands that joined the 
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procession increased at every stage of the 
journey, for the holy relic might perform 
a miracle at any and every moment upon 
the way. If no other miracle were to 
be seen, it often happened that after a 
heavy nights rain the heaven grew 
splendidly clear upon the morning when 
the relic was to resume its journey. 

There was, however, something even 
greater than these relics of the saiiits, for 
the Church in her services had Christ 
her Lord present in person. It had long 
been taught that in the Mass the bread 
and wine were changed into the boily 
and blood of Christ by the words of the 
priest, and the ignorant said blood 
was often to be seen upon the host, or 
that a lamb might be seen upon the 
altar. Great was the power that had been 
given to the Church ; the simplest j)erson, 
when once the Church had made' him a 
priest, could perform this higlu'st of all 
miracles, and bring down the lofty King 
of Heaven from on high. With what 
reverential awe must the p(‘ople hav(‘ 
celebrated divine service wlien at any 
moment Christ might show to tlu* eyes of 

1 .. those present the mvsterv 

The Church s i i i 

„ conc(‘al(‘d beneath tlie lorms 

rower over r i i i • a 

ol bread and wiik*. As a 
Evil Spirits attempt to 

withdraw the pcoph* troin their laith in 
the old gods ])roved unsucc'essfiil. Th(‘V 
might indeed l)e p(‘rsiiaded to praise God 
the Father Almighty, and to rcMioiince the 
devil and all his works ; but they retaiiu'd 
a firm conviction of the powcas of those 
demoniacal sjhrits who filled the world. 

There was no surer nu'ans of sei uring 
the r(‘verence and obediiaice of tlie mas .es 
to th(' ('huri'h than by n*])n*scaiting tin* 
('hurc'h as triumphant over tlie dark powia s 
of (‘vil spirits. Heinx* the ])eople were 
taught to obtain conseia ation tor the hou<e 
in whi('h tliey lived, for the spring from 
which they tlrank, for the bread which 
they at(‘, for the orchard and tlui held 
from which they gained their harvest, d'lu! 
first ears of corn, the first appl(‘s, the first 
grapes, eggs, cheeses, and meat W(‘re 
brought to the church that the blessing 
of the Church might preserve all fnmi 
harm. It was thought well to say a blessing 
upon the dogs when the cattle were driv'en 
to the pasture, upon the bees when 
they left their hive, upon caterpillars and 
sicknesses, that they might pass away. 
The Church did not fail to appreciate the 
danger that the ignorant population might 

1 Q 


modily those C hristian uses aiul fornuihe 
to the form of their old heathen magical 
rites, that the old heathen superstition 
might merely assume a veneer of Chris- 
tianity. Kcpially alive was it to the danger 
that such action might cause C'hristianit v 
to be regarded as nothing but a means ol 
protecting mankind from earthly misfor- 
^ ^ tunes. IX'i'in'r minds all this 

Lnftssional ■ ''''- ‘'iXi-" <" Cl., i'^ti.iuit V 

\\ hat must be ixanemlnai'd 
is that the ('hurch through the ag»'s was a 
C atholic ( hun'li for all sorts and coiulitions 
of nii'n, saints and sinncis alike not a 
society of Saints alone. 

'file ('onfessional was an institution that 
in coiirsi' of time was dcvt'loptal. Kvvvy- 
one had now to c'onK' to coidVssion. If 
all well' not conscious of theii sins, 
the prit'st was obligc'il to begin an i‘xamina- 
tion, and to address tin' jx'ihtent in su( h 
terms as fhesi' . “IVihaps yon do not 
remembiM* all that you ha\’i* done ; 1 will 
theri'fon' (piestion you. Have \ou <'om- 
mitted murdt'r . .Ik* ii'sult was ... 
evitable ; the lonsc iein i' was ('ertainlv 
awaki'ued to what was forbidch'U by God, 
and in such a way that people h'aiiu'd to 
H'gard their own sins with sorniw' and 
shani<‘. 

'flic sens(‘ of jxMiitencc that transloiins 
mankind was (jiiickeiied and widely d(‘- 
velop'd l)\' this (piestioning, lor th«‘ 
reason that such (‘Xaniinal ion ainicfl nicK'ly 
at inducing men to coides, tlu' sins they 
had ('oimnitted ; that is, to conh'ss when? 
false shame would loibid their ntleiaiaa'. 
■A knowh'dge ol evil was thus piodiwaxf 
which, far Irom killing, rath«‘r expaiuhxl 
the cfjiiscience. 1 he therjiN’ was that the 
peiiaie e inipos(‘d upon the sinner would 
(let(‘r him (rom a repetition oj th(‘ olleiice, 
and then'lore im|>rov<* him. 

But when the ai'knowledginent of sin. at 
\vhi('h such coidession aimed, brought no 
inward change, ('oidessois fouinl tlum- 
selves obliged to modify tin* 

Lighter 

Penances in thesf; times the 

^vour I,,, longer 

what it was.” A man, (or instance, who 
might have; been ('ondeinned by the old 
rul(‘s to bn‘ad and water for a year, was 
now eommanded to last in this maniH'r 
only for one day in tin? w'(‘(*k. J^veii so 
little; as this often ])roverl unattainabh*. 
Thus tin* time of peiianee w'as abbreviatial, 
and the defieicncy was fill(;d by the saying 
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of psalms and oth(‘r prayers. Or money 
might be paid in lieu of penanee ; and 
churches and priests W(‘r^^ also included 
in the *' j)ious ])urp()ses ” lor which such 
moiu;y was givem. “ The weakness of 
the ])er.itent " was so far considered that 
])erlbrmance of penance l^y a third 
party was j)ermilte(l. Priests and monks 
„ were especially conux^teut to 

- act thus as })roxi(‘S, and were 

reward(‘d witli monev l)y the 
])enit(*nt whf)in tli(‘y thus re- 
lieved of liis duties. Such a proc(‘eding 
inevita])ly fostered the theory that man 
(‘ould buy back his sins Irom tlu? ('huK'h, 
and that all he iK‘(?dv‘d was to offer the 
('hurch his ])lind ol)(*di(‘nc('. 

When Albcric was ruling over Rome, 
religion in Italy had sunk to such a 
])it(*h that this lar-se(‘ing prince* i(‘cognisi‘d 
th(‘ immediate* lU'Cessity of a change*. 
No he*lj) ce)uld be^ e‘X|)e‘cte*el 
fre)m the ele*ge*ne*rate j)'ij)ae'y, 
anel he* th(*re‘lore appe“al(*d 
te) the* ('luniac monks. 'I'liis 
orel'cr had be'cn foundeel on 
l^oimmc * soil in Ihirgimely 
about ()ie), anel weis originally 
inte‘nele‘el nu‘re ly to redbrm 
thet eh'ge'iu'rate* monastic sys- 
te*m by the* ie*int roehict ion of 
a strict Ih'uedictiiu* rule* It 
was ob\’ious, ho\veve*r, tiiat 
ihe I'e'asons for the* dea'ay of 
the* oiele*rs we'ie* to be* founel 
in the* fact that they were! 
not e*nlire*ly m(le*pe*uele*nt 
e)l the' te'mj)oral e)r e’pisea)pal ])e)Wers. 

lle'iie’e* it weis thought we‘11 tluit the* Po})e‘ 
ale)ne she)ulel Inive* aiithe)rity e)ve'r the 
('luniae's. At an e'aiiie*!' j)e’rie)el inelivielual 
monasterie's hael e'xisteel in ise)lalie)n, anel 
hael e'e)nse*epieiitly lost much e)f their pe)wer 
e)f re'sistance' te) foreign intluence* ; all 
were* ne)W te) le)rm a ce)ngregatie)n ce)nelucteel 
uj)e)n unile)rm ])rincij)le’S, living acce)rel- 
ing te) the* rule* e)f the* (dimiac movement. 
l're)in the*se be'glimings naturally elevele)peel 
the* great intluence whicli this eirele'r exer- 
cise'el upe)n the* histeiry e)f the Church. If the 
Pe)j)e were te) be the* se)le heael of the euder, 
anel if e)nly harm ce)ulel be expected from 
the secular power, it was necc'ssary to 
se*cure that ne) ecclesiastica.l pe)we*r shoulel 
have* any intluence in the Cliurch except 
the Pe)pe. At tliat perie)el it was impe^ssible 
te) ce)nceive any separatie>n betwe'cn the 
spiritual and se'cular sj)heres e)f the state, 
so that this order became th? champion 
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AN OPPOSITION POPE 
Benedict V. was elected Pope on 
the flight of Leo VI., but wl>en the 
latter was brought back and re- 
placed in the papal chair. Benedict, 
the opposition Pope, was exiled. 


of the papal programme as put forward 
by Nicholas I. 

These zealous brethren were summoned 
by Alberic in 9jf), and in many cases 
thvy succeeded in arousing a sense of 
religion and a desire for improvement 
even in the papal court. This party, 
which was disgusted at the a|)])alling 
prevalenct; of immorality, ])robably in- 
spired tin* des])atch of that embassy which 
asketl the (ierman king, Otto T., for help. 
Otto came to Italy, but declined to inter- 
lere in the government of the Church. 
He was anxious finly to si*cure the secular 
subjection of the ro])c to his own auTiority, 
and thus to n'move any obstaeJe to the 
execution f)f his j)olitical ])lans. Hence 
when he was crowned emperor in q()2 
hi* left the I\)])e the secular power over 
Roiiu*, but this he could t*xercise only in 
suboi dination to tlu* I'lnpt'ror ; in coiisi*- 
(pit'iKa' no Pope could be 
hc-reafter consc'craU'd until 
h(‘ liad sworn alk'giance to 
th(* emjx'i'r)!'. 

'I'lie Pope, howev(*r, by 
his coiispiiacy with the (*m- 
p(*ror’s eiK'iny, P)erengai', to 
whose* sons lu* threw opc'ii 
till* gates ot the town, forcc'd 
Otto to go furtlu'r than lu^ 
had intended. John even 
instigated tlu* wild Hun- 
garians to invade* (ie'rniany, 
that Otto might be* oblige'el 
te) leave Italy. Wlu*n the* 
e*mpe‘ror mareduul uj)on 
Ke)me, John Heel, anel eleedineel to ap- 
pe*ar wlu'ii sunmie)ne*el te) answi*r fe)r his 
actions. The ein[)e*n)r, Ihere'lore*, lu*lel at 
Rome* a synoel. eiver whiedi it sheiulel have 
be(*n tlu* duty e)f the Pe)j)e to presiele* ; 
anel in acce)relance with the wishes ot the 
])e'e)])le and clergy he* depe)se*el the un- 
worthy John, anel ap])e)inte‘el Te*o \T. 
Re)man faithlessiu'ss eililige'd him eince 
ineire to sit in judgment U|)e)n a Pope. 

The Re)mans hael recalled the 
miserable Je)hn, and Lee) was 
. ® fe)rced te) tlee. Je)hn then le)st 

his life in the ])ursuit e)f a le)ve 
intrigue, and Penedict V. was a})pe)inted 
to succe'ed him. Otte) returneel, e)ver- 
pe)wered the reve)lt, replaceel Lee) in the 
papal chair, and condemned the o})pe)sition 
Poj)e te) exile from Italy. 

Immeeliately after Otto’s death desperate 
party struggles bre)ke out in Reime ; the 
prestige and intluence of the papacy 
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disap])eared entirely. In France, whore 
the voice of the Poj)e had often been 
represented as that of (h)d, the indii^nation 
excited hy these disf,M*aceful and pro- 
tracted scandals was iinhonnded : men 
spoke without hesitation of the “ human 
monster full of disgrace, emt)ty of all 
knowledge of divine or human' things, 
but none the less claiming suprimiacy 
over the jniests of (iod ” ; 
tliey referred to tlie Popc^ 
as “till? Antichrist, sitting in 
the temple of (lod, and acting 
as though he were (iod.” 

They consider(‘d the advis- 
a])ility of sepaiation from 
the Koinan Church as j)r()- 
jdiesied by the apostle. It 
was (iermany that caim' to 
the rescue' of the' j)apa('y at 
th(^ time of its deepest 
di'gradation. A synod con- 
sisting almost (‘iitiri'ly of 
(iermans broke' the stre'ngth 
e)f the stre)ng I're'iich oppo- 
sitie)n, (li'iinan e'lnperois ga\'e' (ie'rman 
Pe)pe'S to the' Chure'h anel assiste'd in the' 
work of its reformation. 

(ire'goiy feiiine'iiy llruno, the' son 
of the' Ihike e)l ('arinthia - a cousin e)t 
Otte) HI., was the' lirst (le'iinan Pope'; 
lie was elistingnished both lor his inte'lle'c- 
tual powers and his strong characte'r, and 
was lirinly re'seilced to raise- the’ (.hnich 
from the' ele'|)ths 
into whiedi it hael 
falle'ii. Otto HI., 
who wascrowne'el 
eiiijie’ror liy the 
new Po})e' m 
regarele’d himself 
as the lu'ad 
of Christeneloin. 

His theory wais 
that the' Peipe 
shoulel advancej 
the general wel- 
fare, in subor 



THE FAMOUS GERBERT 
FaiuoiKs as a schoKar, Gerbert bi'- 
c.aine Pope on the th*ath of Grov;orv 
.and took tlu» title of Sylvester II. 
He is said to have intiodnced Ar.abic 
lerals and invented clock 



GREGORY VI. 

of incredible 

[y rfstoffMl to 

power. "Gregory VI. bought the p-anacy from Benedict IX., but t be 
dination to him- latter continued to regard himself as Pope; Sylvester III. alsodairned 
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THE POPES BENEDICT IX AND 
Though only a boy of twelve years, Benedict was guiltv 
vices; he was driven from office, but was subsequently 


Uic papafehair, aiufthus there were thiee Popes at the same time 

If synods fornn-d, but tin’ r»'al 


self, as (/lie of 
the magnates of the empire, 
were held, the emj)eror presided, taking 
the advice of the Pope and of those wdio 
w’crc present. He issued “orders to the 
Pope, while ])a})al decisions were n'vi.scd 
by him. It was a renewal of the theories 
of Charles the (ireat, provokt'd by the 
moral bankruptev of an iiidtgjcndeiit 
j)ai>acv. On the death of (b'cgory, Otto 


bestowed the papal chair upon his loi ino. 
teacher, the famous scholar, (ieibert. 

An opt'U brc.ich wms preventi'd (Uilv by 
the close frii'udshii) uiiiling tln'se lw(^ 
Popes with the emperor, lor the ihvi'i- 
gonce of oj)inions coiuviniiig thi' diu' 
]>osition of the paixicy was Ixnmd to lead 
to some ni])ture. After tht' deaths ot 
Otto and (it'rberi, the pa))a('y agam 
bi'i'anu' a plaything in th 
hands of the Roman nol)ilit>', 
and lost all in1hienc(' in «'on- 
se(|iu'nc('. In lou Iw'o i i\ al 
Popi's w'l'rc' in i'\isteiu'(‘ ; oiie 
of tlu’Si' aj)|>lu'd to tie 
(li'imaii king. Ileniv II., 
w'ho rc’cogmsed Ins a«lvei sai v 
Heiu'dii't \'l 1 1. as Popi’. I ii 
coniniiction with lleiu'dic't, 
Ib'iny alti'inpled to ii'loini 
lh(‘ Climch, but oiict' agam 
it W'as the ('mj)ei()r w'lio took 
tlu' initial i\'e. Hem v’s high 
rc'sjx'ct lot' the ( Inneli 
his I i('h j)i(’scnls g. lined Inm 
the lith' f saint, I)iit he insisit-d that 
tlu' pope* sliould addri'ss him as “ lord.“ 
and h(' appointed oi' (h'jiosi’d bishops. 
He W'as no K’ss an.xiotis than the ('luniae 
monks lor monastii' |■elo’'m, but Ibis 
he strove to secmc' b\ im’thods of Ins owm. 
H(' w'islied to maki’ llu' monks models 
ol s('ll-i(’inmeial ion .md pi-'lv, lint still 
till' servants «>! the papacy. He longlit 
w'lth th<‘ Pope 
.iganist snnon\ 
and the ('oiien- 
Imiage ol the 
eleigV. ills oh- 

je('t , hoW'e\'ei , 

W'a-^ not to H'lea^c’ 
th*' l)ishops and 
eleigy liom all 
eonneetion w'lth 
sc'ciilar allairs, 
but to pm ily tin- 
spii it iial oIIk'c of 
its vices. 

'Hie (dnneh 
WMS, 111 laet, re- 
leloimer was tint 
emperor, not the Pojie. Strangely 
enough, w'e hear of no gem'ral (»bjeetioii 
to the theocratic j>ositjon thus o<('upi('d 
])y the empi'Toj-. In the eathedral ol Mainz 
the archbishop could say to the neW king, 
('.onrad H., “ I'hou hast reached tin' 

highest dignity, tlioii art tin; repu'senta- 
tive of Christ,” and m (ierman circles 
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this saying met with cheerful approval. 
Conrad II. ruled the Church as his 
predecessors had done, but not with the 
same consciousness of duties imposed by 
his position, or with the same warm 
interest in ecclesiastical reform, though 
the necessity for this had again become 
imperative. Pope Benedict IX. was a boy 
of twelve years old, but was 
of* **** distinguished for vices which 
« p are almost incredible at so early 
an age. When the Romans pro- 
posed to put an end to his excesses, Conrad 
proceeded to protect him, and Benedict 
for years was able to plague Rome by his 
tyranny and immorality. When the state 
of affairs became intolerable, he was 
driven out, and a new Pope, Sylvester III., 
was chosen. Eventually, however, Bene- 
dict’s i)arty won the day ; he was able 
to return and continue his shameless life. 

A well-meaning man, who was anxious 
to free the Church from this disgrace, 
bought the papacy from him, and i)laced 
himself upon the apostolic chair; this was 
Gregory VI. Naturally, such a character 
as Benedict IX. did not feel himself bound 
by the contract of sale, but continued to 
regard himself as the successor of Peter. 
Thus there existed at one and the same 
time three Popes, all in opposition. 
In vain the best of them, Gregory, 
attempted to draw Rome and the Church 
from the depths of her iniquity. Once 
again Germany brought help. A synod 
assembled in Rome, though without a 
summons from any Pope ; it begged 
Henry III. to save the Church, and not in 
vain. The views of Charles the Great and 
Otto III., who had regarded the emperor 
as priest and king, were also shared by 
Henry ; inspired by honest piety, he 
devoted all his powers to the reform of the 
Church. 

The state of affairs was indeed appalling. 
The example given by Rome and its 
bishops had found imitators far and wide. 

As might had for so long been 

ppa ing Rome, a general ten- 

of^Rome*' dency had arisen throughout 
France and Germany to dis- 
regard human and divine right, and to 
seize any advantage that could be grasped. 
There was no security for private property, 
while robbery and bloodshed were the 
order of the day. The practice of prose- 
cuting private quarrels had risen to 
boundless excess. The Christian world had 
now learned from the papacy to regard the 
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spiritual caUing as a distinction which 
guaranteed earthly success. Simony had 
become general. Anyone who desired an 
ecclesiastical office was prepared to pay 
for this source of revenue, while every 
patron was anxious to make capital out of 
these privileges ; at the same time, there 
was not the smallest consciousness of the 
contemptible nature of this practice. Even 
the ‘‘ saint ” Henry II. ^d shown no 
hesitation in accepting money from the 
applicants who demanded ecclesiastical 
posts. 

In France the Cluniac monks had suc- 
ceeded by strenuous efforts in securing the 
observance of the Truce of God,vwhich, at 
any rate, gave a short breathing space 
between incessant feuds and quarrels. In 
Germany, Henry III. secured even greater 
results. By example, requests, and orders 
he forced the nobles to respect the general 
Land-peace which he had proclaimed ; he 
then declared war upon simony. He had 
no intention of surrendering his right to 
fill up vacant bishoprics, nor did anyone 
demand so much of him ; it was not until 
a later date that public opinion ventured 
e . .. . to brand this. as simony. He 
• renounced all profit, however, 

.htchTrek 

consequence of these rights. On 
his pilgrimage to Rome he held a synod 
at Pavia, and uttered these impressive 
words to the audience, who had all secured 
their ecclesiastical offices by purchase : 
“ From the Pope to the doorkeeper, every 
ecclesiastical rank is stained by this 
spiritual robbery.” So deep an impression 
was made upon those present that they 
begged him for mercy and forgiveness, in 
fear that they would all lose their posts. 
A general order was then issued that 
henceforward no spiritual office or dignity 
was to be acquired by purchase. 

The next task was the salvation of the 
papacy, which was now claimed by three 
co-existent Popes. This schism was ended 
in 1046 by the synods of Sutri and of 
Rome. All the Popes were deposed, and 
Henry invited the Romans to choose a 
new one. They replied : ” Where the 

royal majesty is present, our rights of 
election do not exist.” The German 
bishop, Suidger of Bamberg, was pre- 
sented to the papal chair, under the title 
of Clement II. From his hand Henry 
received the imperial crown. The Romans 
conferred upon their emperor the patrician 
power, and with it the right of apj)ointing 
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the Pope. So great was the joy at the 
services which the emperor had performed 
for the Church that the strongest ecclesi- 
astics showed no indignation at the cession 
of these high rights to the emperor, but 
regarded his powers as a divine reward for 
his efforts in “ snatching the Cliurch from 
the jaws of the insatiable dragon.” The 
Emperor when a papal 

as Church would be declared ac- 

Reformer cursed if conducted by other 
powers than those of the. 
Church ; but it was necessary also to ])ro- 
vide that this new manner of election should 
make the advance of immorality imi>ossible. 
Would that such men as the papal 
nominees of Henry III. had invariably been 
appointed ! His next apix)intments were 
the Germans, Poppo of l^irixen (Da-masus 
II.), Bruno of Toul (Leo IX.), and Gebhard 
of Eichstatt (Victor II.). Under the 
emperor’s orders they co- 
operated with him in the 
task of church reform. 

The revival of the imperial 
power and the reformation 
of the Church was accom- 
panied at that time by a 
resumption ol missionary 
activity, which had been 
almost entirely dormant since 
the death of Charles the 
Great. With this revival of 
missionary zeal, marked as it 
is by a somewhat secular and 
political character, we may 
observe also a renewal of 
intellectual activity, though not imme- 
diately obvious in the theological sphere. 
The famous poem ” Waltharius,” com- 
posed by Ekkehard of St. Gall about 927, 
heralded a new era in literature. In a 
short time theology made a tentative 
advance. Notker Labeo of St. Gall, who 
die. I in. 1022, composed a number of trans- 
lations and commentaries on the books of 
the Bible in a language chiefly German ; we 
still possess his commentary on the Psaims. 
William, the abbot of Ebersbach in Bavaria, 
compiled his famous commentary on the 
Song of Solomon. In France the master 
of the cathedral school of Rheims, Gerbert, 
afterwards Pope Sylvester II., was a 
famous figure. 

It is, however, remarkable to observe 
the peaceful manner in which these two 
tendencies co-operated, while aiming at 
a revival of religious influence ; there 
was the imperial tendency, ba.sed upon 


the theories of Charles the Great, 
and I he papal tendency, originating 
with the Cluniac reforms. The conditior. 
of the Church cried so loudly for im- 
provement that help was accepted from 
any quarter, no matter what the nature 
of its ultimate object. Even religious 
movements wholly foreign to the (ierman 
nationality commanded the lesiK'ct ol 
Germans, provided that they implied the 
renunciation of the ]n*evailing godless spirit. 

It perhaps was a consetpience of 
Cluniac influence in Italy that many, in 
horroi of the immorality of the age, 
abandoned the world and took refugi* in 
asceticism to atone foi the sins of their 
contenqiorarics. Romuald, who bi*longod 
to the family of the dukes of Ravenna, 
founded the iiermit order of the Cainaldu- 
lenscs in 1018. The holy Niius lived as 
a hermit in Lower Italy, clothed in a black 
goatskin, going bareheaded 
and barefooted, and eating 
nothing but a fragment of 
bread every few days. Peter 
Damiani ])ractised self-morti- 
lication by ])salm-singing, an 
ex])iation which relieved the 
sinners of the world from 
centuries of ])enance ; his 
friend Dominic, as a result 
of incessant ])ractice, was able 
to rain blows u])()n his back 
with such incredible ra])idity 
that he did])enancc ff)r a cen- 
tury in six days. Komuald, 
like Niius, was visitetl by 
the Emperor Otto III. and revered as an 
angel of (iod. In the garb of a ])enit(‘nt 
the ])Owerful emi)e.or ])n)strate(l himself 
before the hermit, and lay Ix'side him uj)on 
his hard rush couch; it seemed that Ik* 
would gladly have remained with Romuald 
as a humble monastic brother. 

Such facts teach us that the momentary 
.supremacy of the German over the Roman 
Church was but external, based upon the 
degeneracy of the lafter, and 
j y*®'**’* that the s])irit of the German 
p * Church was entirely Roman. 

»p»cy s])irit, if carried to its 

logical consequence, leads to the theories 
of Nicholas 1 . The ])a])acy and the 
Roman Church were saved by the German 
emperors. 

The return which Rome made for this 
rescue from the slough of desj)ond was a 
revival of its claim to the due obedience 
of a’l human beings, the emperor included. 
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To cleanse the papacy of its vile- 
ness, all the three Popes were de- 
posed in 1046, and the German 
bishop, Suidger of Bamberg, was 
elected, under the title Clement II. 
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ZENITH OF THE PAPAL POWER 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MONASTIC ORDERS 

I^ruiu) of Toul ontoivd immorality was iviuAvod. U])oii tlu' aci os- 
^ his ]>alacc at Romo, after liavini^ hocn sioii of Henry IV., who was a minor, 
nominated by tlie emperor to the Holy See, Hildebrand ventured to n'organise the 
he annoiineed to the eler/^y and the ])eopl(' nudhod ot (deetinj^ to tlu' papal ehair. T he 
that he had come to them at the emperor’s Lat(‘ran ('ouneil imdcT Nieholas 1 1. ordaiiu'd 
desire, but would gladly return to his own in io5() that the })urely e('(Tesiastieal eollege 
country if he wi're not confirmed in the of the Roman (ardinals 

papal ('hair by their lre(‘ eUn tion. Hilde- Church iTi'ct the Poj)e. Th(‘ 

brand, who was ('utirely ins])ired by the Mone tluMi aros(‘ as to 

CTuniac spirit, had iK'en willing to accom- what becanu' of tlu'charteri'd 

jKiny him to Rome only u])on the condi- im])eriid rights ; and u])on this subj(‘ct a 
tion that he should not regard hiinscTf as sentiMua^ was a.dd(‘d, which was siK'h a 
Po})e by imperial apiwintment , but should masterjiic'Ci* of di]>loma('y that it is dilTK'ull 
also S(.‘ek legal elec'tion in Rome. In this (‘V(‘n at tlu‘ ])r('sent day to say exactly 
way la‘0 IX. iHramt* Po])e ^)n Fc'bruary what it nu'ans “ without prejudice to the 
I2th, 104(). Further develoj)m(‘n(s en- ri‘S])(‘('t diu* to our luToved son Hiairy.” 
tirtTy corres]K)nded with this tn'ginning ; MoiU'V, how(‘V('r, was iu‘ed(‘d lor the war, 
ITildebrand became the adviser and gnich' and HiUk'brand thendorc* n'organised the 
ol the Po])es until he himstdl sia ured that linanct's of llu' Roman (Tmn'h. As h(‘ 
dignity. luaMhal allies, lu' inv(‘st(‘d tlu' princes of 

His objc'cts wer<‘ th(‘ logical ('Old inuation th(‘ wild Normans, who had ('onstantly 
of th(‘ theories ot Niidiolas I. TTie Po])e luaai excommunicated, with wide* districts 
What the head of the Idiiversal of Italy, whic'h naturally wen* not his to 

(Tuirc'h, and tlu* clergy in give, and made them swc'ar allegianc'c* in 
Sufod for land must theretore be th(*se terms: “ I will hcl]) thee* to ndaiii 

his subordinates. T he secular secure and honourable* ])oss(*ssion ot the* 
])rinces wc?re also bound to sc'rve him, as ])apa('v, the* land ot St. Peter, and the* 
the bod\' serv(*s the* soul. It was an |)rin('(‘ly power.” In North(*rn Italy he* 
intolerabk* ckstortion of the system pro- eiiterc'd into an alliance* with the Pataria, 
claimed l)y (jod it ])rinces were to havt* a rc'volutionary inovemc'iit (lirc‘cle(l 
any ])ower over the (Tiurch — it, lor in- against nobles and clc*rg\’, and with their 
stance, they W(*re able* to gn’ve* aw.ay help broke down the* resistance of tlie 
I'cclesiastieal ojtk'is or to appoint Popes. ))owerful Archbishoj) Theobald of Milan, 
They receivc'd their ])OW('rs sok*ly Irom so that h(*nc(*le)rward ” the obstinate* c attle; 
the; (Tiurch, as the moon derives it^i light ot Lombardy ” were* the* vassals, not of 
from the sun; the Pope was thus the (Germany, but ot Rome, 
representative of (Tirtst upon earth. At k-ngth HikkTirand ascended the ]»apat 

Hildebrand was well aware; that the c hair as (irc'gory VII., on April 2211(1, 107 >, 
practical a])plication of tlu'se theories , and it was then possible to begin 

would ])rovoke a fearful conflict, and he opes struggle for the unlimitee 

tlu'rcfore jirepared indefatigably for tlu; I* lre(*elom and su])n*ma('y of tlu; 

struggle. The chief necessity w^as to (Tiurch. He* declared his sok* 

revive the jirestige of the pajiacy. Leo X. intention to be the (*xtirpation of simony, 
travelled throughout (Tirist(*ndom in jH*r- Hut by simony he understood not only 
son, holding synoels, consecrating churches, the; selling, but also the; conferment, of aii 
pronouncing dc*cisions, and giving blessings, ecclesiastical office byatemjioral lord. At 
To restore the rejnitation of the clergy, the the; same time; the a|)i)ointment of a bishop 
struggle against simony and ecclesiastical was by no means a purely ecclesiastical 
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matU*r. Since th ‘ days of Otto T. tin* 
(‘,)iscopacy N\as aU > a ])urcly secular 
cffic'c, involving all lli' rights and duties 
of a secular ])rinc(‘. Hence, it was not likely 
that th(^ secular |K)wer wfiuld inunediately 
release from their feudal ohligations these 
secular lords exen ising territorial rights, 
juerely becaU'C they wen'e clergy or 
bishops; it was e\’(‘n less lik(‘ly that they 
would be quickly surreiideri'd 
to another jxnver and to the; 
sol(‘ siiprinnacv of the ]*ope. 

1 here would be few subje(:ts 
an<l but litlh; inlluencc re- 
maining to s(‘cular sovereigns 
li th(‘S(* bi^hoj)s reeeiv('(l th(‘ir 
])owi“r Irom the and not 

from the king. If (in^gory 
wished to stcure that th(' 
bishops should re<'(MV'e their 
oific(‘S from himself aloii(‘, 
ther(‘ was but one' ])ossibility 
ojH'ii - the bisho])S must re- 
sign all si'cular ])Ower and 
su|>ri‘ma('y and b(‘('ome ineK* 
ecel(‘siasti('s. 'I'his simj)le 
idea, how(‘V(*r, did not r)('('ur t( 
was anxious t hat the bishops should rc*main 
])rinc('s. In his v iew, the ( hun h r(‘(]uir(‘d 
wealth and j)owim‘ to rul(‘ as she should, 
bveii as she possessed th(‘ ])apal states in 
Italy, and could mak(' the Normans her 
N'assals, so should I'Vi'ry bisho]) possess 
some sei'ular power with whi('li to siMve 
the ])a])ac\’ and to dely 
it (x'i'asKmarose; 
lor this reaMin, 
again, no (Made 
siasti(' should 
take the oath ot 
l(‘al(y to a se('u- 
lar lord. 

^ludi a struggle 
would hav(‘ bei’ii 
hopi‘l(‘SS if 
opened by a 
W(‘aker man 
than (iregory 



THE CELEBRATED 
Pope Gregory VII. was 

v II., who was of the papal supremacy over secular princes, while Innocent 11 . was 
blindl\’ ellthusi- opposition Pope, elected in 1 130, who fought hard for the supremacy. 


astic for the justice of his aims, and would 
have behtdd the ruin ot tlu* world unmoved 
])rovided that his own objects were 
retained thereby. 'Idiis victory he hoped 
to secure through the magical power of 
the words spoken to Peter ‘ W’luit thou 
loosest on earth shall be loosed in hea\ en.” 
(iregi)ry coiiifidered that tliis promise 
enabled him to dei^ose kings, to relieve 
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subjects of their oath of fealty, to decide 
all quarrels as he would, “ to take from 
any and to give to any the possessions of 
all men, to make illegality legal, and 
legality eternal wrong.” These means, 
indeed, made it possible to continue the 
struggle between the empire and the 
])ay)acy for more than thirty years ; it 
was a” struggle which entirely paralysed 
(Germany, and for a long time 
secured the predominance of 
the Romance i)Coplcs ir: 
luiro})e, while it also brought 
terrible ])ressurc to bear u])on 
consciences. Henry IV. was 
rc'duced to beg for absolution 
for three days as a penitent 
at Canossa in 1077. These 
means, however, ilid not se- 
cure victory for the Po])e, and 
(iregory was reduced to an 
exile’s death. 

Gregory’s ideas, however, 
were stc'adily disseminated by 
the Cluniacs, both elsewhere 
and in (Germany, where Hirsau 
in the Ihack Forest had become a central 
])oint of this tendency. The extent ot 
the i)a])al ])r(‘stige could be sc'cn in the 
fart that Urban II. ])lared himself at 
the h(‘ad of the Romance countries to 
libcrale tlic Holy Land from tlie hands of 
the infidels, and induced thousands to 
cry, “ It is (iod’s will,” at the Council of 
ClcTmont in I(K )3 ; it is evidimccd by the 
linlf-million of 
Crusaders who 
set out for the 
Holy Sepulchre 
with the Pope’s 
blessing, and 
by the Pope’s 
al)ility to declare 
the newly ac- 
quired kingdom, 
with its capital 
of Jerusalem, an 
ecclesiastical 
fief. It must be 
said that the 


THE POPE LEO IX. 
Raised to St. Peter’s chair in 1010, 
this Pope held a synod at Rheims, 
in defiance of the wishes of the 
king of France; there he appointed 
and lemoved Fi'ench bishops, and 
declared that the Pope was the sole 
primate of the Universal Church. 

him, lor ho 



HILDEBRAND AND INNOCENT II. 
the celebrated Hildebrand, the champion 


struggle between Pope and Emperor was 
steadily renewed. 

Henry V., whom the Pope had chosen 
and raised to the throne against his 
father’s opposition, had no intention of 
showing his gratitude for this infidelity 
by blind obedience. Eventually peace 
was concluded by the Concordat of 
Worms in 1122. The temporal possessions 
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and powers of the bishops were differen- 
tiated from their ecclesiastical oiBcc ; 
the latter was conferred by the Church 
through consecration, and the former by 
the emperor through investiture with the 
sce])tre. Thus, the Church and the State 
were placed upon an equality ; hence- 
forward ecclesiastical supremacy was the 
sole prerogative of the Po])e, and the 
em])eror had nothing to do with ecclesias- 
tical affairs. But it was questionable 
whether this peace could be anything 
more than an armistice, whether all future 
German emperors would agree to this 
complete surrender of the th(‘ories of 
Charles the (ireat and Otto TIT, and 
whether Rome would be contented with 
what she had gained. The demands of 
the pajxicy were far more com]n'ehonsive ; 
not only was tlie Church to be entirely 


College presented Christianity witli two 
Popes in the year 1130. The rivals waged 
a bloody conflict for the supremacy : and 
on two occasions the German em]’)eror, 
Lothair, was obliged to a])pear in Italy 
to secure the preponderance of Innocent 
II. Lothair’s victory confirmed tlu' 
Romans in their convictions that the 
imperial as])irations of the pa]xicy de- 
prived them of jH^ace, and that }K‘ace 
could be restored only if the ('hurch 
aJxindoned this struggle for wealth and 
power and returneil to her original 
]:overty, whik* the peopk^ took ]')()lilical 
power into theii own hands. It wa.s 
impossible, in view of the to feel 

reverence for papal authority ; Gregory 
VI I. and his friends had constantly 
su]>ported, and indeed instigated, nwolt 
and revolution. 



HIRSAU, A GREAT CENTRE OF POPE GREGORY’S CLUNIAC IDEAS 
Pope Gregory VII. engaged in a long and strenuous struggle for the supremacy of the papacy, and though for a time 
he was victorious, in the end he was defeated, and he died an exile’s death. His ideas, however, were disseminated 
by the Cluniacs, in Germany and elsewhere, and Hirsau in the Black Forest became a centre of this tendency. 


free from temporal jiower, but she was 
also to be a universal and world-wide 
ruler. When Gregory and his helpers had 
once proposed this ideal as a solution of 
all dilhculties, and had secured for it a 
wide acceptance, the Concordat of Worms 
could never im]dy a final ]:)eace. 

Th(^ succeeding events seemed as though 
intended to ' demonstrate to the papacy 
the folly of these aspirations to world- 
wide power. The papacy could not even 
maintain its authority in Rome, or secure 
itself from self-destruction, without the 
hel]) of Germany. That purely ecclesi- 
astical corporation which had been en- 
trusted with the papal elections in order 
that a decision might be inspired by the 
S])ii it of God and not by that of the world 
was unable to agree. The Cardinals' 


With burning words Arnold of Ib'escia 
preached, in his native lown, the lik' 
of ])overty led by Jesus and His a])ostles, 
asserting that wealth and worldly 
])()wer in the hands of the ('ku'gy were 
nothing less than sin. 'flu' inovt*- 
inent broke out in Rome itself, iindiT 
luigenius HI. (1145-1153). 1 'he secular 
j)()wcr was to be taken from the Pojie 
and entrusted to the hands of th(' Roman 
senate, while the ])a])al state was to be 
made a Roman re]niblic. It was not, as 
before, the constant disturbaiua's of the 
nobles, but the ])eo])le, that inflicted this 
deadly l)low u])on the Po])e. Arnold of 
Brescia came to Rome. He swore hdc'lity 
to the Roman senate and the republic, 
and fulminated against the ambition of 
the clergy and the Po])c, who was no 
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sh(*j)l)rr(l of souls, but a man of blood, 
and llh*. torturer of tlie (dmn li. d he 
Po]>(‘ (ould lind no other means of safelv 
than th(i rec'of^uiition ot the Koman 
rej)ublie. 

ICven those bitter exjx-rii'iH'es failed to 
brin/:^ the paj)a( y to its senses, and beyond 
the front il l's ol Italy it eoutiiiui'd to rlaini 
supreme sovereignity. In order to coin- 
])lete the or^nmisation ol a , . . t 

lailliaiit ( rusade in 1147, the ?.vv' ])rivile^a*s and jurisdietion of 
Pope did not hesitate to in- bnif^dish eler^<>'. Thomas 

(erlen* with ])rivate j)ropert\', M I)(‘cket had been ap[)ointed 

and train|)led underloot the ' Archbishop of ('antiTbtiry by 

imperial n^dits in retereiK'e to ’ • T ]Ienr\' in Tib2. and swore 

episcopal aj)pomt nieiits. d he S' obedienci' to the' ('onstitu- 
Decretum oj (iiatiaii, the . ^ 7- - tions. Afti'i'wards, howeyer, 

f^nxit eccli'siastical la.w-book, '.‘yfft he did public ]H‘nanc(‘ for his 

was comj)iled under this \ ' oath, and was solemnly re- 

Pope, and in it the claims ol Ic'asi'd by Alexandi'i*. ddu‘ 

the papacy, whii h had been * ^ subscqueiil miirdiM' of Pxrki't 

so otteii and fiercely disj)uled, pope eugenius III. ensured the ])rompt 

were |•(■,)|■( M•Iltr(l ;is li f^^illv iritinipli ol liis i aiiS( . I hc 

CSlahllsIuMl. It wa'^ no won- i"ip'>rta.rtiuovrm.'iit broke out in Pope jn 1 172 (Icclaifd 'I'lioniii^ 

del llial tiK’ /.tieat llolieii- betakenfromthePop^*, and, tosavi a saiiit andmaitN'i'. 1 ht‘ kin|.i[ 
staiilteii, I'redei 1C I. made a the republic was forced, by p()]m]ar ojliiiion 

lurthcr attempt to enisli (best' pa])al and b\’ bis sons, to nnd(‘rgo in 1174 a 

ambitions tor su|)remacy. “ hToin whom Inimiliatinj; ])tmane(‘ at tlu‘ ^u'ave ol the 

lias the emperor bis di.unity, it not troin man who bad thwarted his ])lans. 

the Pope?” was the (jiKstion aske(l by dims tli(‘ pa,pac\’ had bi’ok(‘n down tlu* 
the pa.pal lt\i;ale, Roland (»1 SiiMia. redstanet' of tlu' d'eutoni(' nations ; and, 

I'rederie replied, “ P)\' ot tile when it bad it'aclu'd I lu‘ /I'nilli ol its jtowiM’, 

Pinpiri' (lod has raised the (dinndi to Alexander 111. conyoked a brilliant thiril 
th(‘ head o) till world. 1 Inis stand bateran ('onncil in dhe eonneil 

(U'cided anion^ 

ollu'i* ])ointsthat 
the clergy eonld 
neviM' be brought 
belort' a i-eciilar 
court, and that 
(duireh j)ro])erty 
should bt‘ taxed 
only with tlu 
eonseiit ot the 
bishojis and 

me V oiu'ge 01 the only ENGLISH pope AND ALEXANDER III. cka'gy, aiid only 
Cardinals bad Hadrian IV., who was appointed Pope in lir»l and died five years later, jn extraordinary 
af’-nil idl'd I'll was thr only EuKUslnnau that has ever occupied St. Peter's chair. He ...c • in. 

' .j . issued in favour of Henry II. of Eui'land the celebrated Bull which sane- " 

I wo I ('pOS, and tioned the conquest of Ireland. Alexander III. was one of the ijreatcst no\’atlOnS Wei (* 
r e lU‘ r i as of tt**™ Middle Ages, and showed his power in many ways, jutl'llded tO 


tb(‘ emjieror to the unwelcome ste]) of 
('oncluding peace with Alexander in 1177. 
'Hie snprmnaey of the (b'rman (diurch was 
gone foi ever. 

At the same moment the ])restige of the 
])a])acy was great Iv advanced by a second 
victory. Ht nry II. of England ju'oposcd 
to govern tlu* ( Inirch of his e()nntr\' in the 
old fashion, and issued the (Constitutions 
of Clafi'iidon to limit the 
])iivileges and jurisdietion of 
llu' ]-:nf'lisli clfi'K^’. Thomas 
ik'cket had been ap[)ointed 
Archbishop of ('antiTbury by 


THE POPE EUGENIUS III. 
Dining the reign of tl; Pope, 
which lasted from 1 1 l.*till 1 an 


and by hi 
Inimilialintj 


'rederie replied, “ l>\' 
{iiipii’i' (iod lias raised llu 


tlu' head ol tin 
at (he head ol 
(he world, llu' 
(hnnh is iil- 
tcmpl ing to dcs- 
(ro\' (he empire, 
'fins is (o ns 
inlolerable, lor 
w c* owe our 
trown only to 
tlu* gill ol Ciod.” 
In llu' yi'ar i 
llu' C'olh'ge ol 
('ardinals had 
again tdiu'led 


he diun h 
finis stand 


THE ONLY ENGLISH POPE AND ALEXANDER III. 



(lerman emperor, then claimed to deciiie 
till' leg.ditv ol the election. Alexander 
III., his old eiicinv Roland, against whom 
he (let'ided, was reiognisi'd by France, 
Sjtain, and h'ngland, and (he (icrman 
bishops felt as though cro olf Innn the 
rest of (diristendom. Tlu' defeal of 
Legnano. which the deliance of Henry the 
Idon inflicted upon him in ii/O, forced 


se]>arate the C'hnrch from ]K)litical life, and 
to ju'eserve its wealth iinim])aired. 

While the (dmrcli was thus rising to 
sui^renie ])ower under its head, the 
papacy, a new series of events ]n()- 
voked the (piestion whether it would 
invariably succeed in maintaining its 
jiredominance in religious thought, which 
was its ]^cculiar sphere. The signs of a 
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revival of religious individualism began religious feeling. Its develo])inent in the. 
distinctly to increase. Teutonic world follows the veviiTse (ncler 

vSince the Franco-Germanic world had of that visible in the old Church. In the 
become outwardly Christian, tlie work of beginning the circle had widened from the 
religion had for centuries consisted merely indiviilual believer to the national Church, 
in driving back tlie remnants of heathen- In the Middle Ages the national Church 
ism and in securing a general outward is the beginning, and the gradual progress 
adoption of (_ hristian doctrine. Even to indivitlual belief the conclusion, 
during the time when literary impulse. The first tendeiu"' observaible within 
found expression in religious work, as this ])rocess of development doc's not 
under Charles the (hvat, such work shrink from revolt against the Church, 
consisted essentially in the nu're rejxdition From tlu' beginning of the eleventh 
ot early Church tradition. ()c<'asionally C(‘ntury hc'retics constantly r(‘a|)j)ear ; 
some slight indication ()f an inde])endent they are found in the dio('eses of ('halons, 
a]:)pro|Miation of ( liristian teaching Lieg(‘, Arras, Orleans, Turin, the Nether- 
a]^])eared, as in the ‘‘ Heiland,’’ but the lands, in Hrillany, and in (ioshir. 
com])lete assimilation of this great inherit- Ksiiecially in Southern ITance did Peter 
ance was yet very far distant, and any of Bruys inveigh against the (diun'li and 
such Hashes spc'odily disappeared. ^ all its' institidions, asserting ihc inio 



MEETING BETWEEN THE GREAT POPE ALEXANDER III. AND THE DOGE OF VENICE 
The papacy reached the zeniUi of its power during: the latter part of the twelftli century, wlien the great Pope 
Alexander III,, sat in St. Peter’s chair. In 117!» the Pope convened a brilliant Latcran Council, which conferred on tne 
Pope alone tlie right of canonisation, and drew np the laws under which the election of the Pope is still governed. 

During the eleventh century, how(‘ver, (hurch to exist within th(‘ heart of tlie 
new characteristics come to light. It is believtT. At last, on a strict fast day, he 
as though a child, as yet ca])able only of made a heap of shattered crucifixes, u])on 
imitation, had bei'ome a. boy, abl(‘ to ask wliiih lu' ('ooketl meat. For this lie was 

himsi'lf (jiK'stions u])on wl at lie was taught thrown into tli(‘ flames by a raging mob 

or u])on the difficulties he felt. Iditil the in His plac(‘ was taken by tlu* monk 

year looo Christianity was (‘sseiitially Ih*nry and his “ Pidrobrussians,” whose 
corporate, but after tliat date it liecomes efforts were so successful that St. P>eruard 
])ersonal. Its man ifi'stat ions are of v(‘ry was forci'd to confess, “ the clmrc'hes are 
various character. In one case we fimi, without ])eo])le, ami the ])eople without 
as it weie, a boy who consciously attempts jiriests.” Unusually widely <lisseminated 
to break away from the guardianshi]) of were the Cathari, who rejected the Old 
his parents; in another case, one who does Testament, the sacraments, ])ictures, 
not renounce their leading, but would at crosses, and relics. P(‘triis Waldus was 
the same time advance upon jiaths of his ins])ired by nothing but a s])irit of revolt 
own ; again, one who consciously follow's against the (diiirch, when fear for his 
his parents’ lead for the first time, salvation led him to give u]) all his ])ro- 

The common element, is, however, in fx^rty, to study the Bible, and to found a 

every case the beginning of i)ersonal union in 1177, the members of which were 
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lo renounce the world and private pro- 
perty, and to go through the country 
preaching repentance. However, the 
religious independence attained by him- 
s(‘lf and his friends enabled them, when the 
archbishop ])rohibited their ])reaching, to 
a])peal to the Ihble text that jieople should 
fear (iod rather than men ; they were so 
wholly out of sympathy with 

I iK^**^*"^** the Roman s])irit that their 
^ * . a])i)eal t<» the third Lateran 

Communion (;o„„cil was rejected, while their 
strength enabled them to disregard this 
su])reme d(;rision. 

A sec ond tendency becomes more clearly 
obvious in the opj)Osition of IhM'engar 
of l ours to the views of Radbertus, which 
had gradually gained a universal accept- 
aiK'e. Radbertus held that the bread and 
wine of the; ('ornmunion were trans- 
formecl into (-hrisl’s body and blood. 
Hereiigar asscTted that only truth could 
prevail in the ('hurch, but tliat truth was 
not S(‘c.uri‘(l by ecclesiastic'al oJlicc* or a 
('hurch counc il, and Iktc his anti-l^oman 
spirit is manifest. He lurther asserted 
tliat what(‘ver was unintelligible* to reason 
was im])ossible, and lu* also acted as 
though li(‘ considered commonsense his 
own iH'culiar ])ossessic)n. I his is nothing 
more* than the lirst aiijieavance of the 
abcTnitions, often re]H‘ated at a later 
])eric)d, which arc* caused by the desire for 
religious inde]H*ndenc'e. I'hcse lirst ])rin- 
ciplc's, however, iiroclainu'd him a dangerous 
op]H)iU'nt of Roman teacdiing. 

it is ri'inarkable that R>erengar’s doctrine 
of the Holy Communion met with the 
approval of Cardinal HihU'brand, who at- 
tempted to]irot<‘ct him from his fanatical 
o])ponents. When, however, the Roman 
synod condemned the freethinker as a 
hc'reiic in lO/C), Po]>e (iregory VII. im- 
nu'diately sacrificed his own convictions. 
1'he condemned man attempted to a])peal 
to a conversation which he liad held with 
the Pope a short time ]ireviously. The 
I • Po]>e orilered him in a voice of 

••H* r thunder to fall to the ground 
“Heretic , , , . ^ -rt 

« . , - and conless lus error, ihe 

I ence actually considered as 

such by the Church were less imjiortant to 
the im])erialist ideas of the jiapacy than 
the necessitv of uniformity uiion i|uestions 
of belief. 

The fate of this man who had attacked 
the existing doctrine at one ]^fMnt only 
must have induced others to corneal their 
sjiecial opinions. Many erroneous views 
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on Church doctrine existed, as is shown 
by the next scholar who was unable to 
silence his independence, the great dialec- 
tician, Peter Abelard. He regretted that 
so many rejected the Christian teaching, 
and was yet more repelled by its defenders, 
who demanded simple submission to Church 
authority. He therefore declared that 
what could not be proved could not be 
accepted, and attempted in consequence 
to demonstrate the truth of. Christianity, 
rejecting as wrong or unimportant all 
that his reason could not grasp. His 
o])position to Church doctrine was gener- 
ally concealed. For instance, in his 
dialogue between a philosopher, a Jew, and 
a Christian, he compared the diffoi'ent re- 
ligions together, but carefully avoided the 
inevitable inference from his investigations 
that the substratum of truth in heathenism, 
Judaism, and Christianity was ultimately 
identical. He also was expelled from the 
Church by the Council of Sens in 1141. 

A third tendency is manifested by those 
who remained faithful to the Church 
and her doctrine, but either in theory or 
])ractice dis])layed a ])ersonal conviction 
])reviously unknown. In the early Church 
_ sin was generally considered an 

^ irremediable defect, and the 
of Sin question therefore was m 

what manner this defect could 
be remedied, and how the strength of 
virtue could be im])arted to the sinner. 
When the Teutonic s])irit began personally 
to grapple with Christian truth, the 
results acquired were wholly different. 
The “ Heiland ” represented Cod as the 
great and benevolent lord of the heavens, 
to whom mankind owed obedience. vSin 
was now conceived as a debt to Cod, and, 
according to Teutonic views, such a debt 
necessitated expiation and atonement. 
Upon such theories is based the famous 
work of the scholastic Anselm of Canter- 
bury, “ Why did God become Man ? ” 
(Cur Dcus Homo? 1198). Man cannot 
make atonement for his sins ; the burden 
of his unfaithfulness is too great. Hence 
(iod became man in Christ, and this 
divine ^lan performed what no mere man 
could do, and voluntarily gave His blame- 
less life to wipe out our debt. As this 
attempt had been inspired by a personal 
feeling of guilt, so, too, the sense of ])er 
sonal forgiveness might arise. 

These are new lines of thought foreign to 
Rome. The mystical Bernard of Clairvaux 
makes the same attempt by other methods. 



ZENITH OF THE PAPAL POWER 


Hitherto fear had been announced even 
among the Teutons as the normal attitude 
of the Christian towards God ; but Ber- 
nard makes love the centre of his theory — 
the love of God which condescends to 
man, and the love of man which can rise to 
God. In prayerful joy his looks and 
thoughts hang upon the Christ as the 
sacrifice of love : “ All hail, thou bleeding 
Head ! His desire is to show love of 
Christ, not only for what He did for us, but 
also for the sake of the Man who could do 
so much. In correspondence with this 
mystical interpretation, the actual progress 
of the world is represented as a second 
manifestation of the love of God. What 
freedom and what independence did the 
individual Christian gain through such 
beliefs ! 

Bernard is also in agreement with 
the ideal of ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
regards the Pope as the head of Christen- 
dom. When the struggle broke out again 
between Pope and Emperor he heljied the 
papacy to victory. With no clear con- 
sciousness of the inconsistency, he ascribed 
claims of supremacy to those who were 
bound to Goil by love. In consequence he 
was himself able to intervene 
in all ecclesiastical movements, 
and could even offer serious 

IS ercians Stern exhortation to 

the Pope. This new tendency he com- 
municated to the order which his initiative 
made influential, that of the Cistercians, 
which he entered in 1115 with thirty 
com])anions. In contrast to the Cluniacs, 
wlio had already become worldly minded, 
in spite of ^ their original seriousness, 
these monks were to live in the strictest 
renunciation. Quiet contemplation and 
busy effort, both inspired equally by the 
love of Jesus, were to fill their lives. 
Bernard also attempted to bring the laity 
into this sanctuary. The institution of a 
lay brotherhood, which already existed 
in embryo, was further developed in this 
order. 

At that time arose a large number of 
orders pursuing different objects. These 
were so many manifestations of the 
awakening spirit of religious individualism. 
The religious community of Grammont, 
founded by Stephen of Thiers, was to 
follow no human rule, but the threefold 
law of the Gospel — ^j)overty, humility, and 
patience. Bruno of Cologne attempted to 
surpass the strictness of all j)revious orders 
in his foundation of the Chartreuse, which 


he planted in an almost uninhabitable 
mountain gorge. To this retreat he was 
driven by indignation at the unspirit iial 
character of the Church. The Carthusians, 
or the monks of Chartreuse, were even 
denied the consolation of conversation. 

When the preacher of the Crusade, Robert 
of Abrisscl, had roused the enthusiasm of 
Birth of numbers of men and 

.. If Kfi 'vomen, who were incapable of 
Orders** ^ crusading effort, he united them 
■* in the Order of Fontevraud, in 
which enthusiasm for the Holy Land was 
replaced by enthusiastic veneration for 
the Virgin Mary. Lay brethren who 
served in the hospital connected with 
the monastery combined to* form Hosjiital 
Orders, among which that of St. Antonins 
was best known. From crusading en- 
thusiasm rose the knightly Orders of the 
Tcnqilars, the Knights of St. John, and 
the Teutonic Knights, in whom Chrman 
chivalry was combined with Catholic 
monasticism and the service of Christian 
love. As the mysticism of Bernard found 
the highest flight of faith in the most 
humble and self-sacrificing love of Christ, 
so these orders regarded the most dis- 
tinguished proof of knighthood as the 
service of pilgrims to the Holy Se])ulchre, 
the help of the sick and misiMable — 
a further proof that the fundamental ideas 
of Christianity were being reconceived. 
The Premonstrateiisians attem])ted to 
raise the secular clergy from their de- 
gradation, and thus to improve their 
spiritual efficacy among the ])eo])le. 

At such a period the ex})ansive } lowers 
of the Church inevitably resumed 
activity. They may also havi; con- 
tributed to the Ousades. The Church 
sent Saint Vicelin to work among thr 
Wends of Holstein, a labour carried out 
with unspeakable trouble and constant 
disappointment. The Cdiurch raised a 
crusade against the Abodrites of Mecklen- 
burg, and when this effort ])roved abortive, 
insinred the Cistercian monk, 
Otto^he Berno, to sow the seed oi 

. Christianity with unwearying 

Missionary ground. 

The Church again induced Bisho]) Otto 
of Bamberg to undertake his missionary 
journeys to Pomerania. 

The problem then arose whether the 
hierarchy would interjirct these as the 
signs of a new period. Would they join 
the movement towards personal religion 
and recognise that movement as largi^ly a 
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protest against their methods and their by no common ambition or selfishness ; he 
aims ? Or would they continue to regard had no love for the world, or desire for 

the outward vSovereignty of the world as power as an end in itself. His thorough 

their supreme object, and thus for ever medi.xval i)iety led him to despise the 
lose the opj)ortunity of leadershijj in their world and to renounce its joys ; and if he 
true religious sj)here ? sought supremacy, it was because the con- 

Once again it S(;emed as though supreme sciousness of his responsibilities impelled 

power was to fall, not to the paj)acy him to give the miseries of the world some 

but to the empire. Henry VI. (1190- show of godliness. He succeeded where 
1197), a son of the great Harbarossa, be- (iregoryVlI.hadfailed,aiidwhereAlexan- 
camc master of the whole of Italy. Homage der III. had been only half successful, 
was done to him by Cyprus, Armenia, Innocent was indeed a favourite of fortune, 

and Antioch ; the Greek Empire and the The widow of Henry VI. feared that her 

Mohammedan j)rinces of North Africa son, who was only three years old, could 



THE CISTERCIAN MONKS AND THEIR SIMPLE METHODS OF LIFE 


At the beginning of the twelfth century there sprang into existence quite a number of ecclesiastical orders, these 
being imllcations of the awakening spirit of religious individualism. Bernard of Clairvaux was drawn to the order 
of the Cistercians, and, with thirty companions, entered it in 1115. These monks agreed to live in the strictest 
renunciation, and their lives were to be filled by quiet contemplation and busy effort, both inspired by the love of Jesus. 

paid him tribute. Westward he jno- not retain possession of his Sicilian inherit- 

posed to extend his supremacy over anre without some powerful ally. She 

France and Siiain, eastward over Syria therefore accepted the kingdom as a papal 

and Palestine. His achievements and plans fief and made the Pope guardian of her 

were then suddenly destroyed by death, son. After her death Innocent wrote to 

and a few months later the jiapal chair the boy that he might thank the Lord 

was occupied by a man who seemed who had given him a better father in place 

designed for imperial rule; this was ofhisearthlyparent,andabettermother 

Innocent III. His intellect was as keen as — namely, the motherly care of the 

his will was powerful, while his foresight Church. When the (iermans desired a 

was not inferior to his tenacity ; he never man at the head of the empire, some 

hesitated in the pursuit of his objects, aiul electing Otto of Brunswick and others 

he showed no fastidiousness in his choice of Philip of Swabia, the Pope declared that 

means. His imperialism was insjfired as he had the right of conferring the 
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imperial crown, he was also bound to 
scrutinise the election of a German king, 
and, in the case of a doubtful election, to 
decide whether one of the rivals or 
a third should receive the crown. He 
declared in favour of Otto, and his 
legates proclaimed the excommunication 
of Otto’s opponent. Innocent’s position 
became desperate as Philip’s power 
steadily increased. However, the murder 
of this opponent extricated the Pope 
from a difficult situation in 1208. But 
now Otto, though previously compliant, 


attemj)tcd to recover the ecclesiastical 
rights which he liad surrendered to secure 
the crown. Innocent excommunicated him, 
and relieved his subjects of their oath of 
allegiance. Frederic, the son of Henry VI., 
who was now a youth, j^romised the Pope 
all that he desired, and Innocent therefore 
placed Frederic on the throne in 1212. 
Thus the proud family of the Hohen- 
stauffen became subject to the papal chair. 

Philip Augustus of France had divorced 
his wife Ingeborg, and married Agnes 


of Meran, the daughter of a German duke. 
The Pope laid the whole of •France 
under an interdict, declaring to his legate 
that the affair, if properly conducted, 
would redound to the credit of the ai)os- 
tolic chair. France was forced to yield, 
and the king to make an outward show 
of submission. Upon the death of his 
beloved Agnes he was deeply grieved by 
the illegitimacy attaching to her children, 
and the Poj)e then declared them legitimate, 
exercising his power by way of consent, 
as he had formerly shown it in refusal. 

King Alfonso IX. of Leon 
experienced the i)ower 
of the Pope on his marriage 
with his niece. King 
Sancho I. of Portugal, who 
had defied an archbishop, 
was reduced to obedience. 
King Pedro II. of Aragon 
voluntarily declared his 
kingdom to be a ])a])al fief. 
The Bulgarian prince Kalo- 
joannes petitioned Innoccuit 
to grant him a crown. The 
Poj)e decided cases in Hun- 
gary, Swedim, and Norway. 

In England a disjnitc had 
broken out concerning tlu^ 
apjiointment of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. In- 
nocent declared the two 
elections to be null and 
void, summoned the elec- 
tors to Koine, and forced 
them to appoint a third 
candidate, his friend 
Steiihcn Langton. Furious 
at this interference, King 
John of England swore by 
the teeth of God that he 
would hang Langton as 
soon as he s(d foot upon 
English soil. Innocent 
drew his usual weapon ; he 
laid the kingdom under an 
interdict, the king under sentence of 
excommunication and deposition, and 
finally assigned his country to the king of 
France, promising great l3enefits to the 
latter and to his army, such as had for- 
merly been assured to the Crusaders. 
John then crawled to the foot of the 
cross, and, not content with yielding 
the point in dispute, surrendered his land 
to the Holy See, to receive it again as a 
jiapal fief. The promises made to the 
French king naturally no longer held good ; 
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The founder of the Order of the Chartreuse, Bruno of Colog:ne, attempted to sur- 
pass the strictness of all previous orders *, and, planting: his convent in a mountain 
g:orge, he retired to it, driven there by the unspirituaL character of the Church. 
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much 


IMiilip would never give so much as 
had t)#en obtained Irorn John. The 
|)rinc(‘S w(M'e as pu})j)c*ts in the hands of 
tlie. Fojm*. Ihi was al)l(i to triumj)!! even 
T)ver tlie (/n*(‘k (iiurch, which liad prov(‘d 
so n lrac'tory towards tlie successor of 
St. l^cter. liost ot the Jnnirth Crusade 

conquered (^onstantiiioj)le and founded the 
L;itin ICinpire in 1*204 ’ 


The Latin 

Empire 

Founded 


ind In- 
nocent could rejoice that, after 
tin; (lestiiiction ol the golden 
cnlves, Israel had n‘turned to 
I U(l ill. 1'lies(‘ vi('tori(‘s ot the paj)a('y over 
the temporal j)owers wen* accompani(?d hy 
.'in e.\tensi(;n of its ('C('lesiasti('ai pia^roga- 
I ives. hcclesiast ical legislation, which 
had [oinierly belonged to the synods, tell 
more and more into th<* hands ot the 
Fope. He decided individual qiu'stions of 
adminisi I ation and right, whih* lawyi'i's 
who had been trained in 
Koinan jm is|)i udenc(* in- 
striK'led the Fojx* to H'gard 
everv j>apal (h'eision as a 
prec'edent ot binding force in 
iutme cases. 

Innocent ( omi’letelv se\'ere(l 
t h(‘ old t K's wliK'h had united 
till* (li'nnan Cdmnh and the 
Clown. ( )l to, and afterwards 
h'rederii’, ha I sacritua'd all 
their ecclesiast i('al rights m 
order to seeuia* the ('rown. 
rhe\’ renounced the legalities 
and t he “ | us Spolionim,” 

.ind left Konu* (‘iitiiclv fiet* 
to receive apj)(‘a.ls and issiu; 

(“itations; thev gave tin; 
cathedral ('haptc'is the v\- 
clusive right 
r('C()gnised llu 
the l’op(‘ raided to such eh’c'tions. Hence 
Innoia'iU was able to extaadse an uiuiiu's- 
tioiK'd right of smaitiny and (a)nlirmation 
in th(* c ase ol epis(a)])al chad ions. He was 
able to establish the nih* that if he rejc'cted 
an (‘ha t ion as iiiu'anonii'al, ajqilication 
must bt* ma.d(‘ to him lor a seiamd candi- 
date, or “ and that when rival 

('andidati's wtie (‘hated, the ckadsion 
should he with him. In conseciuence it 
was j)ossible for him to (aincede the 
postulation, or make his own a])])ointments 
(amditional upon such promises as the oath 
of obedic'uce to the Fooc*. Nor was it 
only over tlu* bishoju ics t! at his power 
exti'uded. luu' a considerabh time ]m^,- 
viously the Fiqvs had been in the habit 
)l recommending candidates more or less 
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THE POPE INNOCENT III. 
A mai of keen intellect, powerful 
will, and thorough piety, Innocent 
III. was inspired neither by selfish- 
ness nor by love of the world, and 
he succeeded where some of his 
predecessors had signally failed. 


of (‘Iccting bishops, and 
canoni('al objc'ctions which 


definitelv to individual bishops for posts 
in their gift. Innocent claimed this right 
as one founded upon “ the plenitude of the 
ecclesiastical power '' (the right of pro- 
vision). and extended his claims to include 
the i)Ower of disi)osing of the reversionary 
interest to posts not yet vacant (right of 
expectation). 

Formerly candidates for ecclesiastical 
office were obliged to make payments 
to the secular lords as owners of the 
churclms in question ; now that this 
“ simoniacal ” ])racticc was abolished, 
they were obliged to ])ay the Po])e. The 
diff(‘renc{; between the two institutions 
consisted solely in the fact thavt dues had 
now to he paid u])on all business com- 
munications with the Curia, and that in 
certain cases these; reached an extra- 
ordinary h(*ight, hut were no longer known 
as simony.* Clerical fret‘dom 
trom taxation, with its con- 
S(‘(|uent and entire indej)end- 
eiice of political life, was 
regarded l)y Innocent as in- 
sufficiently secured by the 
arrangements of Alexander 
III. Innocent announced 
that exceptional and volun- 
tary contributions of the 
clergy to the expenses of the 
state required ])a])al permis- 
sion before payment. On the 
other hand, he claimed the 
right of taxing the; whole of 
('hristendom for his own pur- 
poses, and actually used this 
right in support of a crusade: ^ 
Innoc'cnl dis])layed to the eyes 
of the world his un(*xampled ])Ower and 
supreme dominion on the (X'casion of his 
grt*al Lateral! Council in 1215. More than 
four hundred bishops had acce])ted his 
invitation, together with eight hundred 
abbots, many ])rinces, lords, and am- 
bassadors from kings and re])ublics. In 
the midst of this brilliant assembly the 
The Great occujucd the throne as 

S lendo^ur of of (iodupOll 

thc^ope*^^ earth, in sjdendour such as 
Rome never beheld before or 
since. After his death, in 1216, the 
struggle for the supremacy broke out 
again between the Hohenstauffen and the 
jxipacy, and the result was that Conradin, 
the last of the Hohenstauffen, ended his 
life u])on the scaffold in 1268. 

The missionary activity of the Church 
was in ])ro[)ortion to its supreme power. 



MONKS OF VARIOUS MONASTIC ORDERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
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For this age the ])eacL*ful preaching ol 
Christ iart it y seemecl too slow a ])rocess. 
Crusades were organised against the 
heathen Livonians, and tlie Order of the 
Knights of the Sword was founded in I^iga 
to crush any o])]K)sition to the Church. 
The conversion of ihussia was accom- 
])anied by massacres, and a])peals were 
^ made for the hel]) of the 

M»t»cret a< Order. Tliis ;ip- 

ofVruMu”'**'' stniKKlc rontiniied 

or Fro...o annihihitod a 

large ])ro])ortion of the rightful owruTS of 
th(i country, and ended with the su])remacy 
of the 'J'eutonic Order over Ihussia. 

Tile int(‘ll(‘ctual weapons of science 
were employed wilh (‘(pial vigour in the 
S(‘rvice of tlu; (diunh. LTclesiastical 
sci('n(‘e may be ('oiujiared with thost? 
(iothic ])il(‘S whicli then arose*, whicli sc'cin 
to remove their stone* material ln)ni the* 
inniumce* of gravitation, forcing it to rise 
niaj(‘stically so high, though with full 
solielity and coherence* ; so also e*('< Icsias- 
tical sehe'iie'e* was ceinibined and built inte) 
syste*ms, intei that scholast ieism whieh 
e'e)mpre*he‘ndeel all hiimau thonghl anel 
kneiwle'elge*, all sj)e< iilat ion anel e'e)nte‘ni- 
])latie)n, within a inagnilie'ent syst(‘ni in- 
teiielcel te) ])rote*e't ( hureh eloetrine Ireim 
elembt eu* eipjiosit ion. It see'ined imjieissible* 
that the wenlel sheiulel ele)ubt whe'ii sne h a 
syste'in sheiwe'd the* ne*e'essity eir the* 
rationality of all that the ('hurch weiulel 
have men bi‘li(’V<*. “ See*,” cries Rie hard 

e)f Saint Vi(’te)r, heiw e*asily the* inte'lle*e't 
can jireive* that the* (ie)(lhe*ael must be* a 
phiralit\’ e)f persons, ue'ithe*r meire* neir less 
than three in nnmbe'r.” Another thinks it 
])e)ssible te) prove* the* ele)e'trine*s e)f the 
('hurch by strie't le)gie'al tre'atme*ut, eve*n 
te) such as elo ue)t re*ce)gnise its autheirity 
- te) Jews, .Me)hamme*elans, anel heretics, 
riiis scienee alse) pre)vcel, by the me)uth 
e)f the* lame)us 'rheuuas e)f Aepiinum, 
whe) elieel in 1274 |se'e page 47 1 that 
salvatie)n was te) be le)unel emly in the 
(.'hurch fre)m Iut ])rie'sts anel 
Peerless i,;^naments, beneath the 
shadow’ of the Pe)|)e. Tlie 
Peipe deciele's the nature of 
Church deictrine. He is above all princes, 
and as the governor ol Christ can ele])e>se 
them and relieve all subjects of their 
alle'giance. Otte) e)f Freising writers at this 
date: “The kingdom e)f (1 isv <e'ems at 
the ])resent time to have received almost 
all the things promised to it, with the 
exception of immortality/' 
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Now, however, that the Church had 
attained these long-standing ambitions, 
we have to ask, what was the nature of its 
inner life ? The question may be answered 
by examining the decrees ])assed in that 
famous Lateran Council. The council 
considered that it was necessary to draw 
up a confession of faith, and to enforce 
measures of the utmost severity for the 
extermination of the countless heretics 
who had a])])eared in the Church. It con- 
sidered the decree inevitable that every 
man who had not confessed his sins to a 
])ii(*st at least once a year should be 
(*xclu(k’d from the Church, and given 
dishonourable burial after death. Though 
the (.'hurch can rule the world, she steadily 
loses her hold iqion souls. Though ima- 
gining that all is subject to her as a matter 
ol faith, her faith is y(*t rejected. This is 
mori* than a chance coincidence. Tlu) 
foundation of faith begins to shake lieneath 
th(* su])erincumbent structure of tem])oral 
]>ower. d'he claims of the a])()slolic [)()wer 
and <)f its s(*rvants have; become pre- 
sumptuous, the inanm*!* of their asser- 
tion too ofti'ii intolt*rable, and the ]>roofs 
addiK'ed too threadbare. The ])eoi>le 
^ turned iu numbers to the 

..® , hen'tics, who desir(*d no earthly 
Heretics , , , 

.. . . supremacy and no earthly 

Aimed at . '. .• .r 

riches. I lu* apostles of the 

('athari and the wandering i)reachi*rs of 
the Waldenses l(‘d a truly apost(.)lic life 
of humilitx’ and povi'ity. In Soutlu'rn 
h'rance, wh(*re the (aithari were gi'iu'rally 
known as Albigenses, from the littk* town 
of Albi, the prime's and lords of the country, 
b(*longi'd to their congre'gatioii almost 
without t'xci'plion. In this (piarter the 
( hurch had ix*en almost su})plauted by 
the* sectai ies ; these same em'inies of 
ecclesiasticisin had ovc'rrun Italy, and 
were predominant in vS])ain and in the 
Netherlands. About the middle of the 
twelltli century P>ernard of Clairvaux, 
and other devoted servants of the Church, 
had spoken in favour of a method that 
shouUl ‘‘ bring back the wicked to re- 
pentance by patience and long suffering,” 
and not by the sw’ord. Sucli characters 
as Innocent III. could not possibly doubt 
that, as the ('hurch was certainly called 
to rule the world, her opponents could 
claim no right of existence. His legate, 
Arnold of Citeaux, was sent to France, 
and summoned the king and nobility to a 
crusade against the heretics in 1208. 
Thousands were slain by this army, and 
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in the single town of Beziers 20,000 are 
said to have perished in one day. In 
1215 the heretics were by no moans ex- 
terminated, and the Lateran Council, 
therefore, issued a decree that all temporal 
lords should purify their lands of heresy 
on pain of excommunication and deposi- 
tion, and that episcojjal commissaries 
were to examine and to exterminate 
heretics. The world-wide ])ower of the 
Church was unable to exist without the 
Inquisition. 

Is^jt only the Church, as such, but 
Christianity itself, was menaced by a 
different movement, which a])j>eared 
sporadically ; this was a tendency to 
freethought widely disseminated, especially 
among tlie educated classes. The origin 
of the tendency is not far to seek. There 
is no greater menace to the power of 
faith than tlic use of it by its chief ex- 
])ojients to siijiport interests purely secular, 
('specially when, as in that age, the Church 
based all belief ujjon authority, and made 
doubt of her autliority a sin of infidelity, 
while uj)on the other side a 3'earning for 
inde])endent religious conviction had 
arisen in many minds. In high-sounding 
- . ^ ^ religious phrases the Popes 

« . . had excommunicated prince 

t after iirince, had preached on 

oiui (lay the duty of revolt 
against an em])eror, and on the next 
the necessity of rebellion against his 
oiipoiK'nt, with a jiersistence that aroused 
suspicion. The scholastic jihiloso pliers 
had attenijited to make the creeds an 
acceptabh; system, but those appeals to 
ri'ason which they brouglit forward could 
bring conviction only to minds still con- 
vinced of ecclesiastical authority. 

Eventually a host of new impressions 
overwhelmed men’s minds. Tin? Crusades 
had brought a knowledge of the East, 
and the West had learnt to know, the 
“ infidel ” Mohammedans. It was ob- 
serv('d with surprise that they were by 
no means rnoraliy bad, and were, in this 
respect, even more to be respected than 
many Christians. Hence, it seemed 
possible that the uniqueness of Christianity 
existed solely in the imagination of the 
Church. The different religions appeared 
like identical rings, each of the owners of 
which were merely foolish in regarding 
his own as the only genuine example. 
More was learned of the philosophy of the 
“ heathen ” Aristotle, and study produced 
admiration. The works of the Arabian 


philosophers became known, especially 
those of Averroes, who died in *1198, and 
the systems of the Jewish jihilosojdK'rs 
which had arisen under their influence. In 
consequence, questions hitherto unknown 
came into prominence and shattered the 
traditional beliefs. 

At the University of Paris this tendency 
to freethought was openly manifested, 
o . , So early as 1207 Amalric of 

Bena was obliged to renounce 
I heresies of this nature ; and, 
as he was sujqiosed to have 
derived th'm from Arist(^tl(', Innocent III. 
jinihibited the study of this gnxit pliiloso- 
jiher’s scientific works. In tlie year 1240 
the bisho]) and chancellor of Paris were 
obliged to oppose the teaching of Averroes, 
whicli had made its way to the university. 
Averroes had taught that while religion 
was indis])ensable for the masses, it could 
repiTsent supreme truth only in symbolical 
form, whereas jihilosophy jiossessi'd such 
truth in its jnnity. Philosophii'al teachi’is 
attacked tlu'ological truths, and, when 
called to account, jirocc'cdcd to explain 
that heresy was an ecclesiastical concep- 
tion, but that ])hiloso[)hy had no connec- 
tion with the ('hurch, and that religion 
need not be taught to students, as it 
existc'd only for the lower classes. 

Under the protection of this theory the 
teaching that (xod created the world out of 
nothing was explained to b(‘ sh(‘(‘r nonsi'iisc'. 
Organic life had develojied from inorganic 
matter. The world was govenu'd, not 
by Ood, but rather by a rational neci'ssity, 
or by chance. Attacks weri' also directed 
against the ethical system which had 
hitherto held the field. Tlu' monastic, 
tlu'ory was unnatural, and geiniiiu? 
morality was not inijiaired by tlui intluence 
of material life. The shortness of life 
should rather teach men the enjoyments of 
its benefits. The satisfaction, for instance, 
of the sexual instincts was, in any cas(‘, 
a moral desire, and the strict- 

roperor marriage laws was 

Despises Pope , • r a 1 

j r'u I. senseless prejudice. Alurther 
and Church freethought would, 

perhaps, hardly have been discoveri'd 
had not a renewed struggle betwe(m Pope 
and emjieror brought it before our e3es. 
Frederic II., who had grown uj) as the 
ward of the Pope, and had been educated 
as a blindly devoted son of the Churcli, 
learnt to despise both Pojie and Church. 
He regarded the different religions as so 
many conflicting theories of ecjual truth 
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or fals(*hor)(l, and was accustomed to mock 
at (’luisfian dr)ctrine with confidential 
friends. 'I'he (ipi/^ram about the three 
’ impostors Moses, Christ, and Moluimmed 
whicli is asci ibed to him by his enemies, 
may not be historiral, but his life clearly 
sliowe<l the laxity of his r(*lif(ious vi(nvs. 

1 1 was a matter ol total indifference to 
him whether a man was Mohammedan, 
jew, or t'hristian. He chose Arabs as 
liis hif^h olficials, carried 
about a harein in the Mo- 
hammedan style, and studied 
th(‘ j)hilosoj>hy of Averroes 
by JjrelereiK'e. 

'flu- Church had nc)w to 
(hal w'lth these pnanonitions 
ol th(‘ (lownlall o( ('hrist ian- 
ity. She be^em by ciiawiiii^' 
the' reins t i/^^hter and insislin^^ 
nj)()n Caslc'i c'onlession to 
se{'nr(‘ the* c'celesiast ic'al con- 
trol c)i <'verv individual. The 
same* couneil made tin* doc- 
trine of transubstantiation a 
do^nna. ld)r the' ^doi itication 
ot this miraede jua lornu'd by 
the ( hurc h the festival of 
('orpus ('hristi was instituted 
in The ( Inircli orderc'd 

that the Saciament should 
be adorc'd b\’ all whom the 
pnc'st mii^ht nuad in thestrecd 
'vIkmi he was bc'aiing it. In 
1 he Communion the caip was 
leservc'd more and more lor 
the priests. d'lu* C'hurch, 
however, mad(‘ no incjuiries 
into ac'tual belief, demandin^j; 

<Mily submission. Innocent 
III. had laid down that tlu* 

('onlession ol true faith was 
not a j)rimar\- nc'c'essit y, but 

<‘nl\' tln‘ admission ol reach- — 

.U;ss(o.,,.vwi.hll.ododnu.- 

ot tlU'Cluirch. and that this example of Christ,: 

, . ‘ nb.iiidoncd his posses; 


‘inipiint” belied existed in 
case's where a man's belief 
mij^dit be' erroneous if he 
we'iv not aware of the wvnv. What 
more' e'oiild the' ('luircli do to make actual 
laith simple and to encouraqe' real 
Christianitv ? 

Heresy, inoreover, was unable' (o 
annihilate (liristianitv ; the ival rel /ienis 
sense of a true pe*rsonal l. ’ief had lieen 
too widedy awakened. At this moment 
such believers became conscious of the 
lU'ccssitv for a rclif^ious revival. 


It was in the year 1209 that (dovanni 
BtTnardone, better known as Francis of 
Assisi, heard at Mass the lesson from 
St. Matthew’s Gospel, wdiich relates how 
Jesus semt e)ut His disciples to preach the 
(h)spel, without gold or sihw, without 
shoes or staff. Deeply moved, he aban- 
doned his i)osscssioiis, and announced to 
others the peace which he had found in 
poverty and in trust in God. His com- 
plete renunciation of the 
world, his fiery love for God 
and man, made a tremendous 
im])ressi()n at that moment. 
A number of associates like 
minded wdth himself gathered 
round him ; tlu'se he sent out 
“ to preach to mankind peace 
and re'jx'utance for the for- 
giveuiess of sins.” For their 
benefit he drew up a rule 
u))e)ii the principles which 
Je'siis had laid down for His 
apostles. He attenij^ted to 
sceaire its confirmation by tlie 
rojie', Init Innocent felt that 
the s})irit of Petrus Waldiis 
was working liere. He feared 
tliat a refusal might driven 
this fu'ry enthusiast into 
oi)[)osition, as had happened 
in the case^ of Waldus. He' 
re'solvcd to wait a while befoix' 
confirming the rule, but gave 
the missionaries [)ermission 
to continue their labours. 
Within a tew years the breth- 
ren of Francis j)enetraled into 
out' country aftm* ane)ther, 
anel inspired a movement 
of mighty power. Man,' wlie) 
were’' unable themselves te) 
travel anei ])reach rc[)eritance 
feaaned in 1221 the fraternity 
known as the ” Brothers 
_ ut the Rej)entance of St. 

world, and went forth FraiU'is ” ' these w'ere the 
to lead others into the peace he had 'r 2 ■ ■ ’ .1 1 1 

found m poverty and trust in God. ICrtiai U'S, tllC third Order, 

I u cenTes])e)Tiding to the female 

Ortler, the Clare Sisters, femnded in 1212 
e)r 1224. 

Francis was a true se)n of his Church, 
and diverged from its doctrine in no 
single point. His object, however, was 
not to unite men with the Church, but 
to lead them to ])ers()nal holiness. He 
did not even desii e to found an Order ; 
the union which he founded was only a 
means to an end, and was intended to 
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help his object of planting Christian 
humility by his example in all hearts 
wherever ])ossible. Th(‘ movement, thus 
working for religious indcpenelence, might 
be a considerable immace to the Church 
unless it were organised and confined 
within ccclc‘siastical boundaries. The 
danger was recognised by Cardinal Ugolino, 
aft('rwards Pojk' Grc'gory IX ; he suc- 
ceeded in making th(i fre(‘ union an ord(‘r 
with a novitiate, with irrevocable vows, and 
with a chief elected by a gx'iieral cha])ter. 

Convents now arose' in dii- 
ferent countries ; the brotluMS 
devoted themselves to iireaeh- 
ing and to the s])iritiial can^ 
of the ]X‘()])le. To increase 
their competency for this 
jnirpose they founded schools, 
and Franciscans soon occu- 
jucMl ]uofessdrial chairs in 
Paris and Oxford. Tlie 
])a])acy, now fully secularised, 
attempted to unite the Order 
firmly to itself, and therefore 
granted it great iirivik-gcs ; "un'd^of 
in consequenc(‘. 
acquired wealth. 

opposed to the theory of . „ 

founder, who in his ('nthusiasm alienated from the Churcl 

for ])overty and frugality regarded beggary 
as an honour. The? result was vioh'iit 
quarrels within the Order conc(*rning this 
change of the old rule. We cannot, however, 
assert that it would have been more effica- 
cious if a lack of organisation and property 
had laid it oj^en to every chance influence. 

In any case the influence of the Francis- 
can ordei has been infinite. vSome of its 
members attempted to us('. German as a 


literary language', desiring, like David of 
Augsburg, who died in 1271, to disseminate' 
among the peo])le that mystical j)i(‘tv 
once the s})eciai monojx)ly of scholars. 
Others, by j)opular and stirring se'rmons, 
succeeded in turning misguidc'd humanity 
from dead (‘cclesiasticism to a rc'al refor- 
mation of life. Berthold of Kegc'nsbnrg 
travelled from .Switzerland to 1 'huringia, 
from Alsace to Moravia, attracting (‘very- 
where congregations so vast that no church 
could contain the mnltitiuh' of his heareTS. 

Many marched witJi him for 
days from |)lace to j)la(‘e, in 
order to lu'ar a repidition ol 
his eariK'st warnings. Ihidei 
the influence ol his words 
dc'adly (‘neinies embraced one 
another, mockers Ix'gan to 
j)ray, and many restored their 
iinrighti'ous gains to those* 
they had dt'frauded. 

Almost at th(‘ same* tinu' a. 
second mendicant Order arose*, 
founded by St. Dominie' ; its 

domintcans 

the^ Oide’T gt. Dominic was the founder of a ]ueaching and SJ)ilitUill e ai e* 

All this was »«endjcant Order, Uie object of ( he iKM'etics alienate*el troill 
. which was to bring back by , , . , , 

the preaching and spiritual care the tllC ( hureUl. 1 lllS eiixle*!' also 
heretics alienated from the Churcl a female brane'li and a 

lay brotherhood e)f j)enite‘nts. To it ( iregory 
IX. in 1232 entrusted those sj)e*cial inquisi- 
torial cenirts which he instituted for the 
extirpation of infidelity. Previous to ii7e) we 
have seen the movement eif ])ersoind religiem 
among the more intellectual classes; the* 
following perioel saw' a movement towarels 
the liberation of personal Christianity f.fiim 
.submission te) the hierarchical syste;m, in 
which the pa])acy involuntarily hel])exl. 
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THE ARREST OF POPE BONIFACE VIII. BY THE SOLDIERS OF KING PHILIP OF FRANCE 

Remarkable for his diplomatic cunning and passionate recklessness, Pope Boniface VIII en«o-.d in . i 

fov Siiprcmacir with King Philip IV. of France, and when the French nation and i’ 

the Pope laid an interdict upon France, ■■'^d lemovcd the whole clergy of the country from^ce'*'''H'^*'* 

to go even further, but on the very day when his Bull cxcommunica^ng Tnd deposTn^Phi^b was 

he was apprehended at Anagui by the king's emissaries. Boniface was released a 

inhabitants of the town, but the experience had so broken his health that he died a few months afte^ardL* 
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AND THE EARLY DAWN OF THE REFORMATION 


IN the year 1294 the papal chair was 
^ occupied by Boniface VIII. He was a 
man of great boldness, of extraordinary 
diplomatic cunning, and remarkable for 
his passionate recklessness. When Philip 
IV. (the Fair) of France proposed, on his 
own initiative, to tax Church property, 
in order to carry on war against England, 
the Pope threatened with excommunica- 
tion and interdict, in his Bull clericis 
laicos” in 1296, all who should pay or 
exact ecclesiastical contributions without 
his i)crmission. The king revenged himself 
by prohibiting “ the exportation of ])reci- 
ous metal from the country,” while the 
clergy in England who rcfiisecl to pay a tax 
on account of the Bull wen^ threatened 
with outlawry by Edward I. It was 
impossible for the Pope to disj)cnse 
with his income from France, and he 
therefore proceeded to explain away the 
force of liis Bull. Philip considered that so 
com])liant a Pope was a suitable arbitrator 
to decide his quarrel with luigland. 

Boniface, however, decided 
as the supreme judge upon 
earth, and against the king, 
who thereupon declined to 
submit, and burnt this Bull at his court. 
Boniface, recognising that a decisive 
struggle was now inevitable, resolved 
l)oth to advance his prestige and to fill 
his purse. He issued a decn?c of jubilee 
for the year 1300, proclaiming that all 
who should visit the Church of St, Peter in 
Rome during that year, for confession 
of sin and penance, should receive “ the 
most plenary absolution of all their sins.” 
The result showed with what general 
confidence the papal supremacy was still 
regarded. The streets of Rome were not 
wide enough to contain the masses of the 
believers who flocked into the city. Enor- 
mous sums flowed into the Pope’s treasury. 

In full confidence of victory, he sent to 
Philip a French bishop, by whom the 
king considered himself so insulted that 
he imprisoned the envoy and accused him 


How Boniface 

Filled 

His Purse 


of high treason. The Pope replied by a 
l)rohibiti()n, forbidding the king to exact 
any taxes from the Church, and, in 1301, 
by the Bull ” ausculta tili,” which con- 
tained the claim, ” (iod has })laced us 
above kings and kingdoms.” Philip re- 
The Pope's Yourilhistriousstupidity 

c* ’♦ matters we arc sub ect to no 
one. In order to secure 
the national support he summoned to the 
States General not only the. dc}nities of the 
nobility and clergy, but also those of the 
towns; and the consciousness of nationality 
was now so vigorous throughout the nation 
that the assembly solemnly declared the 
French kingdom indei)endent of the Poj)e. 

Carried away by the tide of his 
passion, Boniface, in 1302, issued the 
memorable Bull, ” imam sanctam,” an 
open proclamation of the ])a|)al theory 
regarding the Church and the tem|)oral 
power. ” When the aj)ostles said, See, 
liere are two swords, that is to say, within 
the Church, the Lord did not reply. It is 
too many, but It is enough. Hence there 
are two swords in the i)owcr of the Church, 
the ecclesiastical and the secular. The one 
is to be used for the Church and the other 
by the Church ; the one by the hand of 
the priest, the other by the hand of kings 
and warriors, but at the onk'r and per- 
mission of tlic priest. By the evidence 
of truth the spiritual power must include 
the secular and judge it when it is evil. 
Should the sui)reme spiritual power go 
astray, it will be judged by (iod alone, 
and cannot be judged by man. More- 
over, we declare, assert, determine, and 
j)roclaim that submission to 
France bishoj) of Rome is ab- 


Under the 
Papal Ban 


solutely necessary for all men 
to salvation.” 

When the French nation and the clergy 
supported their king, the Pope removed 
the whole clergy of the country from their 
office. He prepared a Bull threatening 
the king with excommunication and 
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What Dante 
Wrote 
\bout Rome 


deposition, and relieving his subjects of 
their oatjj. On the day, however, before 
the solemn proclamation of this Bull , the 
king’s emissaries made their way to Anagni, 

’ the Poy)e’s summer residence, and took 
him ])risoncr, that he might be brought 
before a court. The inhabitants of the 
town set him irvn some days afterwards, 
but the (‘Xj)eriencc had broken 
his health, and a few months 
afterwards he died. No one 
moved a finger to save the 
honour of tln^ })apacy. Dante wn^te: “The 
('hurdi of Roni(i falls into the mire be- 
cause th(‘ double honour and the double 
ruh^ confonnd(‘d within her defile herself 
and her dignity.” In FraiK C the national 
exeit(‘menf (ontinued ; the nation was not 
(‘onfent to defend the king’s procedure 
with the pen. For ldiilij)’s justification 
the Pope, whom d ‘atli liad 
tak(‘n from flu* struggle, was 
to be prose('ut(‘d by a general 
couneil. 'J Ih' enemy, thongli 
dcliant Ix'lorc', had lost tlu'ii 
lu'ads in exc itement at the 
suddcMi fall of this l)old Pope. 

His succ'c'ssor used every 
('oneeivabli; means to ])acilv 
the king, and upon liis death 
in tlie following year tlu‘ 
eardin'als exjnMidc'd no less 
than ten months in the dioiei' 
of a suec'essor. h'vc'utually 
the' h'rcmc'h jiarty, wlio looked 
lor salety in eom|)liance, won 
tile day, and a hVcMieh arc h- 
bishoj)was('hosi'n. I leresistc'd 
flu' rc‘(iuests ol the Italian 
cardinals ; and, instc'ad of 
|)ro('c*eding to Koine to asecaid 
the chair of St. Peter, he ro- 
mainc'din France. In the year 
ijO() he took up liis resicU'nce in Avignon. 

file seventy years’ exile of the papacy 
now begins. It was a voluntary exile ; 
the Po|)e and cardinals preferred to live 
under Ficmcli j^roteciion. But a profound 
imj)ression was made iij)on the Christianity 
of that age by the fact that the Popes 
no longer resided in Rome. It must 
be remembered that the proof of the 
Roman Bishop’s superiority to all bishops 
and of his supremacy over all secular 
beings centred in the fact that he occu]>ied 
the chair of Peter. It migl^t 'oe supposed 
that the tradition of Peter’s occupation 
of the Roman chair for twenty-five years 
was a table invented to convince mankind 
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POPE JOHN XXII. 

The year lUU witnessed the double 
election to the German throne of 
Lewis of Bavaria and Frederic 
of Austria, and the interference 
of this Pope led to much trouble. 


left 


of the papal claims. Because Peter had 
been Bishop of Rome, the Pope must be 
all that Peter had been. In the eyes of 
those who believed that the evidence of 
papal primacy was provided by the 
Biblical texts, the papacy and Rome 
were indivisible. If Popes could reside 
elsewhere, they must themselves have 
lost their belief in the superiority granted 
by Christ and handed down by the apostle 
j)rinces. It was not likely that the com- 
mon people would believe it, and the idea 
emerged that the j^apacy did not exist 
by right divine. 

The absence of the papal Curia from 
Rome also produced a second effect. 
The revenues accruing from the States 
of the Church became uncertain, and in 
some respects ceased entirely. New taxes 
became necessary, and within fifteen 
years the French kings paid 
no less than tlirce and a half 
millions of guldens. This 
French papacy, however, gen- 
erally preferred splendour and 
luxury to economy, and some 
new sources of income had 
therefore to be })rovided. In 
tlie first j)lace, more must be 
paid by the countless num- 
bers who applied' to the 
Curia for dispensations, privi- 
leges, and powers of every 
kind. With most astonishing 
dexterity the papal rights 
were extended to include 
})atronage and ecclesiastical 
apj^ointment, and enormous 
sums were demanded for 
institutions or confirmations. 
Sj)ecial sources of revenue 
were also reserved to the 
Curia, such as the property 
by a bishop at his death, the in- 
come of vacant livings until their re- 
occupation, the first year’s income of 
any benefice which amounted to more 

Unworthy 1 ^!;“ twenty guldens. 

Methods of archbishops were obliged 

the Pspney l?‘'‘y ten thousand guldens for 
their confirmation, and during 
one year the Curia exacted more than 
175,000 guldens from the archbishopric of 
Mainz — more than £500,000 of our money. 
Such blood-sucking was bound to arouse 
discontent with the papacy, and still 
more with the unworthy methods 
which were often employed to extort the 
largest possible sum. It happened, for 
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instance, that a man might have paid to 
secure the reversion of a post, but a second 
candidate offered more than the first 
and received the assurance of preference, 
while the first thus lost his money. The 
poet Petrarch published a terrible indict- 
ment of the condition of the papal court. 
“ All hopes are based on money ; for money 
is heaven opened, and for money is 
Christ sold. The hopes of a 
future life are regarded as a 
fable, and the teaching of 
hell as a fairy tale. Unbridled 
sinfulness passes as nobility 
and lofty freedom. The more 
shameful a life, the greater 
its fame. These greybeards 
plunge into shame as if their 
whole reputation consisted in 
gorging, drinking, and in the 
disgrace which follows on such 
vices, and this is known not 
only to me, but to the nation 
also.” In addition to these 
facts the Pope, residing near 
France, was by no means free. The 
world was already aware of the extent 
to which this power, which claimed to 
bind and to loose all others, was itself in 
bonds to the French monarchy, to such 
an extent indeed that it could not even 
contrive to ])rotect the rich and j-xiwerful 
order of Templars from the king’s avarice. 

The Pope indeed forbade the continuance 
of the prosecution of the Tem- 
plars, which had been begun 
with the prison and the rack. 

But he was even forced pub- 
licly to declare that the king 
had proceeded against the 
Templars, not for selfish mo- 
tives, but in pure zeal for the 
Church, and was finally forced 
to pronounce the dissolution 
of this unfortunate order. 

The part which the jiapacy 
])laycd in this revolting trans- 
a-ction was the more likely 
to lower its prestige when it 
boldly proceeded to assert its 
old claims to predominance against other 
princes, and thereby plunged tlie whole of 
Germany into unspeakable misery. In the 
year 1314 took place the double election of 
Lewis of Bavaria and Frederic of Austria. 
Pope John XXII. declined to regard 
either as the legitimate sovereign until he 
had given his papal decision. When 
Lewis took his adversary prisoner, John 


forbade any member of the German 
Empire to give obedience or support to the 
“ usurper.” The king’s counter declar- 
ation, tliat his position depended entirely 
upon the choice of the electors, was 
answered by the Pope with excommunica- 
tion ; when the king a])pcalcd to a general 
council an interdict was proclaimed on all 
persons and districts which should re- 
main faithful to Lewis. 

During this struggle, which 
brought unspeakable con- 
fusion to men’s consciences, 
many ])ersonalities appeared 
in opposition to the Pope, 
whom no one would have 
ex])ccted to find against him. 
Though the Franciscans now 
possessed and enjoyed great 
property, they wished to retain 
their reputation of complete 
])Overty in contrast to other 
orders. They, therefore, de- 
clared that they held the 
])roperty of the order only in 
usufruct, and that the right of ownershii) 
belonged to the Pope, while they solemnly 
})roclaimed the opini(m that their mod(*ls, 
Christ and His a])ostlcs, held no rights of 
ownership in their common possessions. 

This assertion, which aroused the envy of 
the Dominicans, was condemiu'd by the 
Pope. The chief of the order, ('esena, and 
the great scholar of the ordi'r, Occam, pro- 
tested against this decision 
and lied to the German king, 
Lewis. They accused the 
Pope of heresy, and the.r 
friends jniblicly j)reached that 
John was no Poj)e but a 
heretic. As they enjoyc'd the 
jn'estige of apostolic ])overty, 
their words found special 
reverence; among the jx'ople. 
In the end the order gave in 
its submission ; Init these 
years of bitti;r conflict under- 
mined the i)a])al prestige 
to the most dangerous 
degree. 

No small im|n'ession was made upon 
higher circles by the fact that clever 
authors attemj^ted to reduce the Church 
and the i)ai)acy to their proper sj)here, 
and that the boldness of their attempts 
increased. Marsiglio of Padua declared in 
his “ Defensor pacis ” that the pa])acy was 
the chief disturber of the peace, through 
its interference with constitutional rights ; 
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THE LEARNED SCOTUS 
The new tendency of theo- 
lo{(ical thonglit found an able 
exponent in John Duns Sco- 
tus. The Francisdan Order 
sent him to Cologne to found 
a university, where he died. 



OefcAM THE SCHOLAR 


A pupil of the learned John Duns 
Scotus, the great scholar Occam 
prepared the way for the down- 
fall of the prevailing scholastic 
system bv the doctrines he taught. 
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that the supremacy lay, not with the 
Church, b#t with the nation or with the 
ruler of its choice, and that this extended 
4)ver the servants of the Church. The 
Church was not the hierarchy, but the 
Christian nation represented in councils. 
An even greater impression than that 
produced l)y these radical theories of 
g. natural right was made by the 

. writings of the Franciscan, 
William of Occam. He broke 
theground for the coming revo- 
lutioii in the Church by his teaching that 
the creed and the welfare of the (iiurch 
are the supreme law. H(Mice, in cases of 
iK'cessity the traditional order of the 
('hurch must give })la( to a new organisa- 
tion. Henc(*, also, ev(‘ry jirince and the 
most simple layman, if only possessed of 
the true faith, can acquire extensive 
rights over the Church. Neither the hier- 
archy nor th(5 paj)acy is secure against 
downfall ; on the contrary, true faith 
confers the right of argument with the 
Church. Heme a council, though by no 
means infallible, is com])etent to sit 
in judgnuMit uj)on the Poj>e. 

These ideas are closely connected with 
th(‘ new tendency of theological thought, 
and this again runs parallel with the 
(hwelopnu'iit of the ])apacy. As the 
supremacy of tlu' ('hurch in political life 
<lisappears, so doc's that confidence with 
which it claimed to ruh' jmblic opinion 
through ei'c'lesiastical science. A revolt 
against int(‘llectual tyranny becomes mani- 
fest. The' schoolman, Jolm Duns Scot us, 
who died iu ijotS, asserted that there 
was no logical jiroof for the existence 
of (iod or for the Trinity. His pupil, the 
above-nieutioned Occam, differentiated 
between natural and rc’ligious knowledge, 
betwirn science' and faith, and thereby 
preparc'd the downfall of the .scholastic 
system. Hc' dehnitely rejected that realism 
~ using the term in its j)hilosoj)hic sense — 
which liad dominated science during the 

The ChurcK '^‘•1 S«l>re- 

.»a ChrUH.« nwcyoitl ersousht orsccured. 

Ihnversals had been con- 
sidered as the only reality, and 
the individual had been thrown into the 
background. Hence that general concep- 
tion, the Church, had been regarded as the 
reility, while the individual and the de- 
tailed decisions of human laws and of 
Christian morality were regar \'d as un- 
justifiable when such a view seemed likely 
to promote the welfare of the whole — that 
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is, the Church. After the time of Occam 
nominalism revives, which teaches that 
the universal is only a mere name, nomen, 
or abstraction. The only reality is the 
individual thing. Hence the individual 
believer may be of greater importance 
than the hierarchy, which represents the 
whole Church, and the papacy is thus 
conditioned by the individuals who form 
the Church. 

We must not forget that, during the 
fourteenth century, Popes constantly 
secured obedience in political questions 
by placing wide districts under an inter- 
dict for long years at a time ; in this way 
they made it impossible for the ('hurch 
to satisfy such religious in.stinc\s as still 
survived in the peo])le, and the religious 
consequences of this procedure are per- 
fectly obvious. If the religious spirit did 
not disap])ear entirely, it steadily broke 
away from ecclesiastical authority and 
struggled for independence. It was no 
mere coincidence that exactly at that time 
a desire for vernacular translations of the 
Hible arose among the ])eople. This was 
a need that had already been exi)erienced 
by the heretics divided from the Church. 
«... To a question of the Bishoj) 

' of Metz, Innocent III. had 
.'*w* re])lied that attem])ts on the 
])art of the laity to interpret the 
Scri])tures were culpable ])resum])tion ; 
in order, however, not to alienate such men 
from the ('hurch by excessive strictness, 
they might be left with the Bible transla- 
tions in their hands, provided they were not 
theri'by seduced to a lack of reverence for 
the apostolic chair. In Metz, the trans- 
lations of the Bible were thcreui)on confis- 
catecl iuid burnt ; and a series of councils 
proiiil)iU‘d unauthorisi'd translations of 
any tiieological books in the vernacular. 

Now that the ])restige of the papacy was 
sunk to a low ebb, men began to look for 
some other basis even within the Church. 
With the desire for ])ersonal faith arose 
also a popular tendency to draw imme- 
diately ui>on that source of truth which 
Occam had ])raiscd as a supreme authority. 
In the most varied districts men pro- 
ceeded to translate the whole Bible, or 
individual books of it, into the vernacular 
tongues. In the year 1369 the Emperor 
Charles IV. prohibited “ all books in the 
vernacular dealing with holy Scripture,” 
but was unable to ])revent the satisfaction 
of this desire when once it had been 
felt. 
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DECXINE OF THE PAPAL POWER 

The individualist tendency of Chris- about ii8o — may have been inspired by 
tianity is also evidenced by the wide- a religious idea of renunciation.^ In any 
spread spirit of mysticism in the fourteenth case these half-monastic unions of pious 
century and by the new manner in which souls, removed from the strict discipline 
it was put forward. Notwithstanding the of the monastery, ran the danger of 
dislike felt by strict churchmen of religious becoming conventicles and of cherishing a 
writings in any other language than Latin, mj^stical piety more or less rejnignant to 
which was intelligible only to scholars, the Church. Hence the Church found it 
souls were now led to communion with ^ advisable to take proceedings 

God by means of the vernacular tongues. ^ - * against them more than once. 

Abstracted from outward things, absorbed * The desire for Christian liberty 

in self-contemplation, the soul was to * and freedom from authority 

find (jod and to rejoice in His presence, rose to open hostility to the Church in the 
Such was the teaching of the profound sectof the “ free spirit.” From the outset of 
master Ekkehard of Hochheim near the thirteenth century a strange fusion of 
Gotha, who died in 1327; “God’s being is to freethinking and enthusiasm had existed 
our life.” Summoned before the Inquisition, in France, and now began to grow with 
he was forced to declare his renunciation great rapidity. The theory was that the 
of those errors ascribed to him. Such, free spirit of man knew no su])erior 
too, was the leaching of the influential authority : man was God, even as Christ 
preacher, John Tauler of Strasburg, who was. His actions were performed as a 
continued to preach although the Pope result of inward divine freedom, which 
had interdicted him. His teaching was hence raised him above all rules and ])re- 
followed by the ])upil of Ekkehard, Henry scriptions. Work was not fitting for him, 
Suso of Ueberlingen. and all belonged to him, so that he might 

These men did not attempt to contradict take what he would. These mystics 
Church doctrine, but they involuntarily wandered in bands, making life insecuie 
represented the (.'hurch as superfluous, by their translation of these ])rinciples 
“TK 01 this view received greater into practice. The sect was especially 

« ^ emphasis from those who pos- numerous in Switzerland, and on the 

.. „ sessed any theological training Rhine as far as Coh gne ; it also appeared 

ns lans drew their spiritual nourish- in Up])er Italy and Bohemia. Its members 
ment from these mystical writings. As were ])crsecutcd by the Church, which 
a substitute for that communion which merely confirmed their opposition ; nor 
they missed in the Church, they formed could the Church alleviate this malady, 
associations, calling themselves “ the being herself sick unto death, 
fiiends of God,” and regarding themselves The friends of the Church began with 
• as the only true Christians, who might greater impetuosity to demand the return 
hope by their prayers to avert the judg- of the papacy to the chair of St. Peter ; 
ment threatening the Church, and at length Gregory XI. re-entered 

In the convents of nuns a similar Rome in the year 1377. After his death, 
visionary tendency became obvious. The in the following year, a new election 
famous Margaret Ebncr, in the nunnery brought yet greater misery upon the 
of Medingen, near Donauworth, described Church than the exile of the papacy had 
the manifestations vouchsafed to her, produced. Th^ newly a])i)ointed Pope 
and continued a zealous corresporidence proposed to attack the disoiders jirevail- 
with her spiritual fiicnd, Henry of Nord- ing in the Curia. The French cardinals 
lingen. By. their efforts the “ spiritual ^ p then left the city and elected 
manifestations of grace ” of St. Mechthildis r*^C°****a^ Frenchman, who again took 
were published in the High German « refuge in Avignon, under the 

language. This mysticism found accept- aegis of the French king. Two 

ance, as m^y be easily understood, among representatives of Christ thus existed in 
many of those men and women who had opposition, and the allegiance of the 
been given separate houses to secure national kingdoms was divided between 
their social position, in which they worked, them. The one cursed the other and all his 
or from which they went out to work, adherents, so that the whole of Christianity 
for their daily life — the so-called Beghins lay under an interdict. Whenever a Pope 
and Beghards. Possibly the first founda- died, Christianity hoped for the con- 
tions of these unions — on the Lower Rhine elusion of the schism ; but on every 
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THE 1‘ALACE OF THE POFES AT AViGNON, BUILT IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
Th« sovtMity years’ voluntary exilo of the papacy from Rome began in the year riiK), when the Pope and cardinals, 
proferilng to liv under French protection, took up their residence at Avignon. According to prevailing ideas, the 
papacy and Roini' were indivisil)le, and the withdrawal of the Popes from the headepjarters of all their predecessors 
profoundly iiupressed the Chri.stianity of the age. When at last, in i:!77, Gregory XI. ro-entered Rome, the trouble 
was by no means over. After his death there arose twoiivalPopes, oneofw’.iom, a Frenchman, took refuge in Avignon. 

siK’h oth'iisinii ;i new (‘Ictiioii (ontimu'd (iciv'ial Coiinoil j^ossibly brin^^ 

lliis niis(M:il)lt‘ stale* ol aflaits. h'vcn salvation. The* scholars ol the Paris 

those who cared litth* tor the hononr ot riiiversily, esoecially (ierson. vigorously 

the (’hiirch and tlu* pajiacy groaned under champioiu'd this liope of safety, 

the results ot this ilisi iiption. The immediate nec(‘ssil\', howevtn', was 

'riiere wt‘re two papal ('urias to maintain, the n‘formation of the ('hureh in head 

and theii i-.xtortions were iar more exaeting and members alike. d'lu* t'ctdesiastical 

than t'vi'r before. A papal olheial ot and religious conditions which had arisen 

that period, whose business it was to beneath the guidance of the ('hiirch in 

register the re(]nests sent in to the ( nria, the last forty or titty \'ears were absolutely 

wrote, “ d'ht'ie is uo demand so uu- indeseribahle. The local clergy had de- 

righteous or absurd that cannot he generated, owing to the sale of S])iritnal 

granted lor money.” It seemed tliat the ])osts to utterly unsuitable eaiulidatcs, 

pa|)ai'y would leave no stone unturned and to tlie praetire of ])hirality, which 

to destroy the proud (iregorian theory of made extortion easier, l^^piscopal organ- 

its divine supremacy and its inviolability, isation was completely shattei ed. as a 

The consecpiences were inevitalde, fortlie steadily increasing nnmlier of ecclesiastical 

spectacle of two Popes excommunicating institntionsand fraternities pnrchaseil from 

one another led men to ask whether the pai)aey the riglit of exemption from 

tliere was no liigher authority in the e])isco|)al supervision and jurisdiction ; an 

( hiirch than tlie jiapal jiower. Tlie world increasing number also demanded what 

resounded with complaints of jia])al op)- they considered to be their rights from 

])re.ssion, and it seemed that he j>apal the (Tiria. and secured them if they ])aid 

])ower must be limited, and Chri>tiamty highly enough. For thirty years this 

seenreil against further malpractices. A miserable schism was ciivliircd with all its 



DECLINE OF THE PAPAL POWER 


consequences, until the world gained 
courage to break with the theories concern- 
ing the unlimited nature of papal supremacy. 

In March, 1409, the much-desired council 
was opened at Pisa. Neither of tlie Popes 
was present, and both protested against 
the illegality of the council. 

(lerson, however, was able to 
convince the assembly of 
the })rinci])le that a council 
could represent the Universal 
('hurch even without the 
])rescnce of a Poj)e. For 
centuries general councils had 
been nothing more than the 
Pope’s obedient tools: opinion 
now ventured to ascribe su])- 
reine authority to the council. 

'fhe two P()])es were deposed 
and a new ai)i)ointment was 
made — Alexander V. The 
deposed, however, had no idea 
of resignation, and each of them enjoyed the 
suj)])ort of sev'CM'al i)rinccs and peoj)les. 
Christianity thus possessed tliree I’opes, a 
“ pa])al trinity,” as the mocking phrase ran, 
and was broken into three cainj)s. Alex- 
ander V. ])rorogued the council for thixu^ 


years in order to prej^arc thoroughly for the 
necessary reform, and meanwhile ecclesias- 
tical affairs remained in a state of coufusioii. 

All hopes of a reformation seemed to 
have gone for ever in the year 1410, when 
J(dm XXIII. became Pope. He had begun 
his career as a pirate. By 
the sale of indulgences he had 
amassed such wealth that he 
was able to mdist an army, 
to conquer Bologna, and to 
rule as a bloody despot and 
a shameless volu))tuary. He 
was also ])ointe(l out as the 
murderer of his predecessor 
on the papal throne. The 
council for which the world 
was calling was not to be 
expected from this Pope. ; and 
in conse(|uenee the old theory 
(‘mj)eror 
protector of the 
Chui-eh. By a fortunate turn of affairs, 
John was forced to flee from Rome and take 
refuge with Sigismund. In liis comi)lete 
hel])lessness h(‘ agiHH'd to a council upon 
(ierman soil, and this was summoned by 
Sigismund, as ” protector of the ('hurch,” 



THE Pirate pope 

Beginning his career as a pirate, 

John XXIII. became Pope m 1110 ^^aSU.\lVC(l tllilt llU. 
and amassed considerable wealth. vvaS the 



THE STATE ENTRY OF POPE JOHN INTO CONSTANCE FOR THE FAMOUS COUNCIL 


Forced to flee from Rome, Pope John took refuge with the Emperor Sigismund of Germany, and was compelled to 
agree to a council upon German soil, which Sigismund, as “Protector of the Church,” summoned for November 1st, 
14U, at Constance. The Council of Constance thus met as a synod under a Pope. Thwarted in his attempt to 
maintain the theory of his inviolability, the Pope fled from Constance, thinking that this step would deprive the 
council of its jurisdiction for further action. But the counci!, holding its power to be from God, deposed the Pope. 
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for November ist, 1414, at Constance 
John’s mvitation followed. 

Thus the Council of Constance met as a 
synod under a Pope. Relying upon 
the large number of Italian bishops de- 
pendent upon himself who were present, 
« I John attempted "to maintain 

ope o ft theory of his inviolability. 

epose ft resolved that the 

one ftftce should be, not by heads, 

but by nations ; that is, that each one 
of th(j four nations present should be 
regardcid as a whole, and that scholars and 
royal ambassadors sli^uld also have seats 
and votes. In order to dej)rive the council 
of its jurisdiction for further action, the 
Pof)e 11(5(1 from (instance. Th*c council 
res])ond(‘d by n;solving that it repre- 
S(intcd the Universal (diurch upon 
earth, and derivt^d its p()W(5r 
immediately from (iod ; that 
everyone, including the Pojx^, 
was bound to obey it, and 
that (‘veryone who refusc^d 
obedien('(5 was to be duly 
|)imished, what(iver might be 
his rank. John was deposed. 

One of the two remaining 
Pop(5s voluntarily resigiuicl, 
and the third was abandoned 
by his previous adhenMits. 

In this way the schism came 
to an end. 

It was indeed a remaikable 
change o( (*c('lesiasti('al theory. 

Sbice the third century, wIumi 
Cy|)i ian had regarded the epis- 
coj)ati* as representing the 
unity ot the* Church, the councils whic h in- 
('arnati'd that unit y were formed of bishops. 
In th(‘ W’l'stern Em|)ire the Bishop of 
Rome had then advanced and made 
good the claim that the whole ('hurch 
was incorporated in himself, and that 
he alone could conduct and confirm 
synods. 

Now the council had again assented its 
suj)eriority to the Pope, and it was a 
council formed by no means exclusively 
of bishops ; the princes, as the heads of 
the laity, had their othcial \otes in it. 
Individualism thus invaded the theory 
ot ( hurch government ; but the idea 
that the whole could command the in- 
dividual was still as j^owerful as of yore. 
This synod demanded witJi the same 
decision that blind obedienct^ which th<' 
Pope had previously required. Religious 
toleration was as yet an inconceivable 
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WYCLIFFETHE REFORMER 
John Wycliffe publicly ^posed 
thff papacy, and made an English 
translation of the Bible that the 
laity might be inspired to correct 
the evils existing in the Church. 


idea. This is only too clearly proved by 
the decisions of the Council of Constance 
upon the burning doctrinal questions of 
the day. “ * 

From the year 1376 John Wycliffe of 
Oxford had publicly opposed the papacy 
and its extortions. He had begun the 
struggle in the interests of his nation, but 
in the cour.se of it he was led beyond the 
limits he had proposed. It seemed im- 
possible that a hierarchy, degraded by 
its lust lor worldly honour, wealth, and 
power, with its Pope in Avignon, or its 
two or three Popes, could be the Church of 
(h)d. The Church could consist only of 
those who were found worthy eternal 
salvation — the predc^stined. The Popes 
of the schism showed by their behaviour 
that they belonged not to the Church of 
C'hrist, but to that of Anti- 
christ. It was impossible that 
the will of such a hierarchy 
could pass as the law of 
the ('hurch. 

“ The divine law,” the holy 
Scriptun^, must decide all, 
and commands discordant 
with this law, even if origi- 
nating with the Pope, wt^re 
illegal. For this reason Wy- 
cliffc? b(‘gan his English 
translation of the Bible in 
order that the laity might be 
ins[)ired to correi't the evils 
existing in the ('hundi. On 
the authority of the Bible he 
rejected traiisubstantiation, 
auricular confession, (confirma- 
tion, and extreme unction, the worship of 
saints, images and relics, the iiilgrimages, 
brotherhoods, and indulgences, and, in 
particular, the worldly ])ower and })os- 
sessions ot the clergy. , 

According to the Bible, tithes and alms 
were to be the jiriest’s sole source of main- 
tenance. The king, as the supreme ruler 
after (iod, was to take from the clergy all 
that was not theirs by (iod’s law. To 
provide for the spiritual needs of the 
Wvcliffc’s Pt'ople, Wycliffe sent out his 
“Poor jiriests,” wdio con- 

Pricsts” staidly travelled, ])reaching 
as opportunity served them; 
he also sent out laymen, who were given 
full powers by God Himself, but by no 
bishop. In this w’ay the ladigious movement 
rapidly spread. The University of Oxford 
was horrified by Wycliffe’s attacks upon the 
orthodox doctrine of the sacrament, and 




THE REFORMER, JOHN WYCLIFFE, SENDING OUT HIS BAND OF “POOR PRIESTS." 


The relififious movement initiated by Wycliffe quickly spread throughout England. By his published writings the 
reformer was able to influence all classes, and through his “poor priests,” who are shown in the illustration, his 


doctrines found many adherents To provide for the spiritual needs of the people, Wycliffe sent out these men, who 
travelled over the land and preached whenever and wherever the opportunity arose, thus winning many adherents. 




forbade such criticism. He was able, 
however, from his parish of Lutterworth, 
to influence higli and low by the number 
of liis published writings. He ended his 
days in peace in 1384 ; it was not until 
1 399 that the reaction began, with the 
help of a new ruler placed upon the throne 
by the sujierior clergy, and 
Lollard ry was ruthlessly 
su])])ressedi. ^ 

This lire, however, liad 
already lighted a mighty 
conflagration in Bohemia. A 
new religious spirit had been 
aroused in that country by 
zealous archbishoj^s and by 
Waldensians and other 
heretics who had migrated 
thither. These were rein- 
forced by powerful preachers 
who fulminated against re- 
ligious indifference and dead 
ecclesiasticism, and against 
tlie secularisation of the clergy. Of these the 
chief were Militschof Kremsier, who died in 
1347, and Matthias of Janof. The jiapal 
schism had induced these latter to arrive 
at Wycliffe’s theories independently. They 
asserted that only the Church of Antichrist 
had been divided, that the true Church 



POPE ALEXANDER 


An enemy of the reform movement, 
it was through his influence that 
over two hundred volumes of Wy- 
cliffe's writings were burned in the 
palace on the Hradschin in Prague. 


was the community of those pn^lestined 
to salvation, and had not been intluenced 
by the schism. Matthias also shari'd the 
veneration of the JCnglish reformer for 
the Bible ; and (ierman Ihilumiia in that 
age was zealously occuj)ied willi the task 
of Bible translation. Mamisc'rijits are 
still in existeiK'e whic'h once 
l)elong(‘(l to the citizens of 
Prague or Lgei. Ojkj of 
these (lerinan j)salters is not 
derived Ironi tlu^ Latin Vul- 
gate, but is taken direcily, 
or indirectly, from the original 
Hebrew. In P>ohemia was 
also composed the (ierman 
Bible, which appearcMl in 
fourteen editions aftiu' the 
invention of jirinting. An- 
other Oerman text exists in 
theshapeof the Wenzel Bible, 
which is famous for its illus- 
trations, and was composed 
about 1391 for Wenzel, the Bohemian king 
and (ierman emperor. 

The marriage of the daughter of a 
Bohemian king with Richard 11. of England 
ill 1382 promoted a vigorous interchange 
of thought between the universities of 
Oxford and Prague. Many Jhihernian 
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students brought Wyclilife’s ideas and writ- 
ings hom% from England. Master John 
Huss founded his first lectures— after 1396 
upon Wycliffe’s writings. The leaders in 
this religious movement were almost exclu- 
sively Czechs ; thus the whole movement 
gained a national character. This desire, 
however, for national independence was 
„ primarily anti -Roman, and 

n-*** I * f idmed at liberation from Rome, 
itcip e o King Wenzel desired 

^^®**"* to induce the Bohemian 
Church to promise subjection to neither 
of the two disputing Popes he was su|)- 
])orted only by Czechs and not by the 
(iermans ; he therefore determined that 
the (iermans in the university should have 
only one vote, the (Czechs three, and in 
consecpience more than two thousand 
(lerman teachers and students left the 
town in 1409. Huss now became rector of 
the university, which was entirely (!zech, 
and his reputation steadily increased, in 
spite of the many attacks upon him. 

'the archbishop, inspired by the new 
Pope, Alcixander V., now interfered, and 
burnt more than two hundred volumes 
of Wycliffe’s writings in the court of his 
palace on tlu; Hra(ls(iiin in Prague. He 
excommunicated Huss and his adherents ; 
and when this measure was answered with 
scorn, violent nu'asures were taken to 
pla'C the city under an interdict. The 
excitement increased, and the efforts of 
King Weiizid at pac'ification j)roved fruit- 
less. 

In order to save the honour of the 
Bohemian Church, Sigismund invited Huss 
to aj)j)ear ])t‘rsonally before the ('ouncil 
of ('onstance, and |)romised him a safe con- 
duct in his own name and in that of the 
empire. With foreboding of evil, but 
ready for death, Huss set forth, and after 
a few W'eeks his opponents in Constance 
, , were able to take him in'isoncr, 

* notwithstanding the promise 
of safe conduct. Sigismund’s 
anger blazed up; he ordered 
prisoner should be immediately 
and threatened to break open 
He W'as told that any 
his wiiich might hinder the 
efficacy of the council would result in its im- 
mediate dissolution. This he was anxious 
to a\'(>id at any price ; he therefore 
sacrificed the witness of the truth and 


Broken 
Pledge 

that the 
releasetl, 
the prison, 
measures of 


his royal word in the cause of the 
reforms for which he hoped from the 
council. Thus it was possible to pro- 
ceed with the accusation of heresy; and 
the fate of Huss was decided in May 1414, 
when the council issued their condemnation 
of Wycliffi. . 

The trial of Huss brought out the deep 
difference betw^ecn himself and the 
fathers of the council to an extent of 
which he was himself hardly conscious. 
He asserted that he could not recant until 
he had been convinced of the erroneous 
nature of his doctrine. He was told that 
a recantation would lay no blame on him, 
but u])on the superiors who den^anded it 
from him. The main point of difference 
was the question whether a man had a 
conscience of his own, or whether he should 
allow his conscience to be ruled by other 
men and by the ("hurch. Huss thought 
differently from the council ; he had an 
independent personal conviction of re- 
ligious faith, and this he rated higher 
than his life. Though he was no pro- 
found thinker, no pioneer of a new doctrine, 
P . and in some respects inferior to 

•Perisr^*^* Wycliffe, this fact has made 

... e* I bim the hero of a new c])0(h 
at the Stake , 1 ^1 

and a martyr. Ihe men who, 

led by ('icrson, had been the most violent 
opponents of the unlimited power of the 
j)apacy, and most anxious for a so-called 
reformation, did not hesitate until they 
had silenced for ever this exponent of a 
new reformation. On July 6th, 1415, he 
j)erishcd at the stake, a fate shared by 
Jerome of Prague in 1416. 

The judges of Huss made a great mistake 
when they thought that these tokens 
of strong Catholicism would enable them 
the more certainly to secure a permanent 
ndormation. 'I'he appointment of a new 
Po])e was delayed, as they feared that 
attempts at reformation might be thus 
frustrated. However, through the influence 
of political powers, the Italians and 
cartlinals who were o])posed to reform 
succeeded in carrying out a ])apal election. 
The friends of reform thought something 
had been achieved when the new Po])e 
was pledged to carry out the reforms and 
to reassemble the council after a definite 
])eriod, which was first fixed at five years. 

The eleetbn of Martin V., in November, 
1417, brought the Creat Schism to an end. 




APPROACH OF THE REFORMATION 


MURMURINGS OF THE COMING STORM 


DOPE MARTIN V. was a prudent and 
^ kindly character. He saw that every 
nation had its own special views upon the 
subject of reform, which were generally 
conditioned by the nature of its immediate 
dei)endence upon Rome. This fact he 
was able to explain to the council. He 
induced them to abandon as im])ossiblc 
Jiny promulgation of general principles, 
and to rest contented with sc]mrate 
concordats for each nation. 'I'hesci con- 
cordats consisted in fair ])romises on the 
side of the Po])e, and in the abolition of 
(‘ertain flagrant abuses. In some cases 
they secured the ])apacy in tlie ])ossession 
of new privileges. Moreov(‘r, by th(‘ decree 
of the council they were concluded not 
])ermancntly, hut only for five years. 

The council was -dissolved in A])ril, 1418, 
and an actual reformation was as far 
distant as ev(’r. The old disgraceful 
])ractices soon resumed their 
* imwalence at the pa])al Curia. 
Pope Cheated ^ Cierman from 

Christendom ,, 1 <0- r 

I<ome wrote, h.very action of 

tlie court at Rome! is cheating, grecxl, and 
pride ” ; and ainother wrote, “ Livings are 
sold in Rome as publicly as ])igs at market.” 
The general ho])es were set u})on the 
council to be summoned after five years. 
The Po])e convoked it in 1424 at Pavia, 
transferred it to Siena before jiroceedings 
began, and dissolved it sjieedily. Christen- 
dom f(dt itself cheated : the indignation 
of the lower clergy and the people increasiMl, 
Pope Eugene IV. was obliged to promise 
to summon a council in Basle in 1431. 

The first step of this council was to 
invite the adherents of Huss to Basle for 
negotiations. The martyrdom of Con- 
stance had aroused the Bohemian move- 
ment to wild fanaticism, the outward sign 
of which was the demand of the cup for the 
laity in the Communion service. Wenzel 
expelled the priests who dispensed the 
Communion in both kinds, sub utraque 
I s 


specie, from which ])hrase came their title 
of Utraquists ; they then fled to a moun- 
tain, which they called Tabor, and the 
]K'ople flocked to them in bands of excited 
enthusiasts to pixqiare for battle by receiv- 
ing the Communion. A social movement 
. was amalgamated with that for 
of^tKc*** religious reform. An end was 
Hussites made of all tyranny, and 

‘ * a furious storm broke uiion the 
churches and monasteries. At the desire 
of Sigismund, Martin V. summoned the 
whole of Christendom to battle with these 
her(‘tics. But the crusading army sent 
against them was utterly defeated, and 
the Hussite forces devastated the neigh- 
bouring territories with fire and sword. 
Their invincibility made them the terror 
of the West ; and a fresh crusading army, 
accompanied by the cardinal, who had 
been a])])()inted ])resi(lent of the council 
at Bash.\ was annihilated. Christianity 
breathed a sigh. of relief when the more 
moderate of tlie Hussites ])rofi‘ssed their 
readiness to negotiate with the council. 

The Po])e, however, was irritated that 
the council should atteni])! to conclude 
an inde])endent ]K‘ace with the heretics 
whose destruction he had demaiukKl, and 
thus to claim the government of the 
Church. He therefore dissolved the 
council, which, however, referred with 
great decision to the jirinciple that a 
general council was su])renie even over 
the Pope. The council ])£issed the most 
sweejiing measures for the limitation of 

Th. ^433 they 

- - concluded peace with the Bohe- 

to YUld conceding the four 

demands which the Hussites 
had advanced in 1420, though in a miti- 
gated form ; these were the cu]) for the 
laity, free preaching of the Word of God, 
the reformation of the clergy, and the 
restoration of the Christian discijdine. The 
Pope was eventually compelled to declare 
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his order of dissolution null and void, in a 
Hulldrav^ui up by the council itself. His 
le^^at(‘' vvere forced to swear that tliey 
woidd work for the honour of the coiincii, 
would submit to its dec^rees, and would 
hel]) to secure its triuin])h. dims the 
coiuK'il tiium])hed over the Po|)e. 

Howe ver, in the consciousness of this 
trium|)li the council was unable to act 
with moderation. « 
ft cut off Irom > 
th(' papa< v most 
ot the existiii^^ 
sourcesof income, 
oi' ap))ro])rialed 
them to itself, so 
that the Po])(‘ 

('ould reasonably 
ask how he was 
to k(M‘j) up his 
court for tht' 
fiitun* in accord- 
ance' with his 
di^mity, or to pay 
his many othcials. 

Main', moH'over, 



POPE EUGENE IV. AND THE ANTI-POPE FELIX V. 

In 1 ec.l the Council of Basle deposed Pope Eugene IV. and set 
up an anti-Pope in the person of Felix V. This produced a new 
schism, general sympathy being against the council in its action. 
Felix voluntarily resigned, and the council was finally dissolved in 1 14{>. 


who had derivi'd tlu'ir 
iiicoiiK'S from the foriiK'i* tinancial ])osition 
of the pa])acy wc'iv irritat(‘d with the 
couiK'il. 'riu' council, indeed, seemed 
(k'termiiu'd to ap])r()])riate the P()])e’s 
])()sition, as it issued dispensations of 
marria/^e, granted absolutions and gifts of 
tithes, inti‘rf(Ted in purely secular affairs, 
and dis])osed of th(' (‘lectoral dignity 
against the 
decision of the 
em])i‘n )r. 

rile Greek 
em])en)r was at 
that moment 
anxious to secure 
the hel]) of the 
W('st in ordi'r to 
sav(' his empiri' 
from ('omplett' 
destruction b\' 
tlu‘ inlidel, and 
for that reason 
pro])osetl toeiuer 
u])on negotia- 
tions for union with the Wi'stern Church: 
the Po])e thus secured the transference of 
the council to Ferrara on the ground 
that he desired to s])are the Greek 
ambassadors the task of crossing the 
Alps. The majority of the synod declined 
to surrender their freedom of movement 
by removal to Italy, and linaliy ])ropo.scd 
the deposition of the Po])e. The fact, 
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THE POPES 


One of the most successful opponents of the 

Basle was iCneas Silvius, but as the power 

he receded from his former attitude aim turned a zealous supporter of 
the papal chair. He became Pope, as Pius II., in Ur^S. Sixtus was a 
patron of art and learning, and built the Sistine Chapel in the Vatican. 


however, that the Pope had secured from 
the Greeks a recognition of his apostolic 
supremacy over the whole of Christendom 
considerably strengthened his prestige, 
and by concessions of ever}^ kind he was 
able to bring one prince after another to 
his side. 

The Council of Basle entirely forfeited 
the general symi)athy by its action in 
electing an anti- 
Poj)e, Felix V. in 
14 jg. It seemed 
that the result of 
this council was 
merely a new 
schism. Hence 
the nations at- 
tempted to 
secure the 
reforms deter- 
mined at Basle, 
though they did 
not break away 
from the Roman 
Pope. Felix V. 
voluntarily resigned, and the council was 
tinally dissolved in 1440. All who knew 
the nature of the pa])acy were hound to 
admit that the last remnants of the success 
of the anti-i)apal movement would soon 
disappear. The “ reformation ” was not 
inspired by })urely religious motives. 
Though entirely justified, it was chiefly 
selfish reasons that had inspired its action 
and hindered its 
]) e r f 0 r m a n c e. 
Towards the close 
of this period, 
about 1450, a 
feeling of bitter 
disaj)})omtment 
was shared by all 
who had the wel- 
fare of the Church 
at heart. All 
attempts at im- 
papacy at the Council of prOVCmeilt had 
ofthe council dwindled all hopcS 

of a reformation 
had passed, and 
the end of the world was thought to be at 
hand ; thus all complained with one voice 
in bitter disa})])ointment. Every pious 
soul felt assuR'd that existing conditions 
could no longer continue. 

The papacy had completely defeated 
the desire for a reformation, whether 
ecclesiastical or anti-ecclesiastical. It had 
also lost all sympathy with the religious 


I. AND 


THE APPROACH OF THE REFORMATION 


movement. The process was thus complete 
which had begun nearly a century before ; 
the papacy was no longer conducted upon 
one principle, but was guided solely by 
motives of self-interest, . which appealed 
with varying force to different Popes, for 
unity of effort disappeared when the 
]irinciples‘ were swept away. Uj>on one 
point only were the Pt)pcs agreed — that a 
reformation ought to be averted. 

Enca Silvio de Piccolomini (Aeneas 
Silvius) had been one of the most success- 
ful opponents of the papacy at the Council 
of Basle. As the power of the council 
dwindled, he became an equally zealous 
adherent of the papacy in 1445. In his 
new career he steadily gained ecclesiastical 
honours, until he secured the ])apal tiara 
in 1458, as Pius II. He . 
wished to revive papal 
sn])remacy according to 
the old models; not, how- [ 
ever, witli the intentions | 
of such men as Innocent [ 

111., who really thought 
that the only salvation lor 
souls consisted in general 
submission to Peter. Pius 
was insjured by purely 
secular ideas. He was in 
the position of a jniiice 
wishing to revive the di‘- 
parted glory of a crown 
which hehad inherited. It 
was his destiny to learn 
that he was aiming at the 
imi)ossib!e, and that the 


Depths 
of Papal 
Infamy 



when his elevation had made him supreme 
head of the Church, and had tl^s given 
him power to loose whom he would, he 
immediately released himself from his 
promises. The Church owed to him the 
prohtable innovation that the jubilee, 
originally intended to celebrate the outset 
of every new century, should 
be celebrated every twenty- 
five years. Sixtus IV. (1471- 
14184) did not employ the 
spiritual weapons of excommunication 
and interdict to advance his secular aims ; 
but apart from this he was undistinguish- 
able from the ordinary run of immoral and 
faithless Italian princes. He imjiroved his 
finances by permitting brothels in Rome, 
which brought him in a yearly income of 
80,000 ducats. Innocent 

! VIII. had so many illegiti- 
mate children that 
popular humour spoke of 
I him as rightly called the 
I father of his country. 
' While lie was inspiring 
< Christendom with lofty 
; words to light against the 
^ infidel, he kej)t in im- 
; jirisonment an enemy of 
. the sultan who had fled 
to the West, instead of 
])lacing him at the head 
* of a crusading army, for 
the simple n^ason that the 
sultan paid him 40.000 
dollars a year for this 
s('rvice. His successor, in 


THE GREAT SAVONAROLA 
general lack of confidence its woridUness obvious to every eye, the 149 "’ was tlic Borgia 
in the papacy, was now 

invincible. He condemned the humble Dominican friar, Savonarola, w.as ill I50),tllC latliei ol hve 
the “ accursed abuse that raised i.. protest against the e.iU ofhi. time. jUppj, a 


men should be driven by the spirit of 
rebellion jifesumjitiiously to appt'al from 
tlie Bishoj) of Rome to a future council,” 
and he found that men revolted from every 
one of his iin|)opular rules by means of such 
a})])eals. He took the utmost trouble to 
organise a crusade against the Turks, who 
liad conquered Constantinople 
in 1453 ; but Christendom 
declined to follow him. For 
the same jmrposc lie founded 
new orders of knights, but these soon 
disajipearcd. 

Paul II. had signed a document before 
his election pledging himself to continue 
the war against the Turks, to maintain 
strict morality, to convoke a council of 
reform, and to carry out other measures ; 


Abortive 
Enterprises 
of Pius II. 


man whose treachery and cruelty were a 
byword. Alexander liad si'cnri’d liis 
eleclion by bril)ery of the cardinals, but 
his greed extorted their money with such 
ra])idity tJiat they were forced to flee or 
succumb to his exactions ; in ('itlier case 
their treasures came into the Pope’s 
])osscssion. He liojied to subjugate llu^ 
whole of Italy to his family, and he did not 
shrink from concluding an allianci^ witli 
" the Jieredilary enemy of Cliristianity ” 
against ” tlie most ('liristian king ” of 
Franci;. 

A further att('mpt ai reformation was 
ventured. The Dominican friar, Savona- 
rola, created a profound impression in 
Florence by his ]:)rcaching of penitence, 
and succeeded in founding a republic in 
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which God was to be the king. 


brilliant ^uccess afforded sonic ])rospert 
<>1 a purification of th(^ whole Church, and 
^ lie therefiae attack(‘d the welbs])ring of 
' th(i evil. Koine, and its disgraceful Pope, 
Alexander. The Poj)e consi'qiiently e\- 
comniiinicated liim and jilaced FloVence, 
und(T an interdict. In 1498 Savonarola 
and his most faithful friends were hanged 
as “ })ersecutors of the holy C hurch,” anil 
their bodies were afterwards burnt. This 
was a second disajipointment. Howev(*r, 
in his cell the martyr gained so firm a con- 
vii'tion of evangelical theory that Luther 
was able to republish the work which he 
had com])osed on the 
eve. of execution. 

Immediately after his 
deatii, Savonarola’s 
writings were so 
eagerly print(‘(l and 
read that, in 1501, 
the P()p(‘ considered 
it ncMssary to place 
them on tlu' linlcw 
in »‘i(ler that ” only 
SU('h seed should In* 
sown ill (he vine- 
^'ar(l o| (he l.on 
ol Sabaotli as would 
pro\’!(le s |) i r i t u a 
food lor (he souls o 
the lailhful.” 

( liK'e again tlu^ 
princes g a t h (' r e d 
courage and de- 
maiuN'd a ('ouncil ; 
com})lain(s o( the. 
shanu’h'ss extortion 
ol tlu' ('uria had 
bec’ome too Imul and 
too universal. 'fhe 
resull of th(‘se noble 
efforts was the issue, 
in Di'Ci'inber. I3i(), of 
I he hill “ Pastoi* ;eternus ” at the I.ateran 
Council opened in 15 u : this document ap- 
pealed to the infamous Hull of Ihmifaiv 
Vdll. (I’nam sanctam), and asserted, “ he 
who does not hear (he rejuvsentative of 
Christ shall die the death. Tlie Roman 
bishop has sole authority over all councils.” 
The ambitions W'hich Christendom had 
cherished for centuries were mnv to all 
appearance completely destroyed. (leiler 
of Kaisers])erg. wiiose death occurred in 
1510, preached ” there is : o hope ol im- 
provement in C'hristianity, therefore let 
every man hide his head in a corner and see 
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His that he does and kee])s God’s command- 
ments that he may obtain salvation.” 

The same council considered it necessar' 
to }>ass a resolution forbidding any doubt 
to be cast upon the immortality of tin- 
soul. The spirit of free thought, which 
had existed among the educated classes 
of Christianity for nearly three centuries, 
had reaj)])eared. and was manifi'sted 
princi})ally in the form of j)ure liiithiisiasm 
lor classical antiipiity. 

In the fourteenth century, the general 
authority of th(‘ Church had colla])sed ; 
the sjiiritual power of its head had been 
shattered by the exili; of the papacy and 
the scl^ism, and the 
ecclesiastical science 
of scholasticism was 
fading, while the 
r e 1 i g i o u s spirit 
e c a m e more in- 
dividual. Tn Italy 
at that time men’s 
minds w'oro no longer 
s a t i s fi e d by the 
mediaeval ideals ol 
s u I) in i s s i o n t o 
authority' and re- 
nuru'iation of the 
world ; they tlieii'- 
for(‘ turned to clas'^- 
ical anli(|uily. to Ih'* 
enjoyuK'nt of that 
])ersonaI f r e i' il o m 
and that appreciation 
ol life whii'li are 
prominent in those 
memorials ot the j)asl. 

The new culturi', 
the Renaissance and 
humanism, advanced 
steadily, and w'l'o 
carried to the north 
of the Alps by tlu' 
('ouncils of Constanc(' 
invention of printing 
lacilitated their wiiha* dissemination. A 
spirit long extinct was thereby revived, 
till' s|)irit ot historical in(|uiry, es{)eciall\ 
and naturally into the history of the 
( lunch. This was a tendency which was 
conscious neither of its true im[)iilses nor 
of its final results, and was for these reasons 
pursued w'ithout preoccu])ation. Almost 
all the Popes wiio ruled in the last decades 
of the Middle Ages allowed themselves 
to follow^ the movement without riserve. 
No one suspected tliat they were driving 
the ship of St. Pecer towvards the w^hirlpool 



THE CELL OF SAVONAROLA 
The* reformer advanced the cause of pure religion by his 
writings as well as by his iiiipassioncd preaching. He 
was also an earnest .stud'^nt, and his prior’s cell at the 
inonastcry of St. Mark in Florence was the scene of 
tireless study as well as of prolonged and fervent prayer. 

and Basle, while tlu 
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oi destruction. Yet in this land where 
liumanism . ori/i'inated a tendency soon 
arf)se whicli made it an extraordinary 
danger to the nuidkeval ( linrcli and tr) all 
fi ne religious s; irit. When a (ihurrh 
demanded 


The Roman 
Church 
in Danger 


simple assfiil lo its every 
assertion, and had founded its 
|)ow('r Uj)on so many falsilir a- 
tions, its verv existence was 
menaced hy men who. like 
Laurentius Valla, wle^ dad in studied 
th(^ New T(,‘stament in the onginal, and 
showed thcdnacxuracy ol the Latin Vulgate 
used by the ('hurcli. I le and otlier invc'sti- 
gators showed tiie falsity ol Hk* “Dona- 
tion of Lonstantiiu*,” on which Lo[)es liad 
based th(‘ir power lor centuries, demon- 
s' late.l by the words ol 
tlic‘ apostles thems(“lvi*s 
lli(' latd' dale ol th ‘ 

S!ij)pose(l comjjosition ol 
til',' “A])o,stIes’ (reed." 
wliich was generally 
b(‘liev(‘d, and ( asl doubts 
upon the ludse Decretals, 
which were the props and 
Inundations ol e('clesiast- 
ical law as a wliohs It 
was a danger, aLo, to tlu' 
prestig(‘ol a(diur('li whic h 
liad long been honoured 
by countless numbers as 
a teacher provided with 
inlallibh* )>ower, wluMi 
ei'clesiaslical Latin was 
('((inpari'd with (he lan- 
guagi' ol the ancient 
authors, and its l)arbar- 
isiiis held up to sc'orn. 

iiie inlcik'ctualisin of 
th(‘ ti.Mc', in itseiithusiasin 
tor classical literature', eiitii'eh’ ado{>tc-d 
this spiiit and a))pro))rialed the lu'athen 
theories ol lile, withic'sults (hat m ghi have 
Ik'c'U c'xpc'c'ted, and ai'c' espi'iial' obxioiis 
among the Italian humanists. Thi'\ sc’cretly 
u'liouncc'd ihi'ir alli’giaiuc' to the ( huK'ii 
and to I'eligiou, and abandoned theiiiM-lvi's 
to the most shanu'less sen'suahtv. In 
ordc'r to avoid any nu'onvenienee that 
might rc'sult from deelari'd inlidelity. (lu'y 
announec'd tlu'ir .eadiiu'Ss “ tc^ biiieve 
c'verything that tlu' ('hurcii believed"; 
one of them said jc'stingly among his 
Iriends that he* would c'N'c'ii belii'Vi* in a 
(|uadrupli‘ unity ol the' (i. .duad i.> 
avoid a death at tlie stake'. Lopes and 
tlu’ir servants, in view of meh disbelief, 
had I'very roa.son for forbidding doulU 
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upon the immortality >f the souL rod 
lor continuing the traditional piety of 
language in the comjiosition ol tlicir 
decrees, seeing that thc'V derived their 
living Irom (diristian belief. It may be 
imagined liow aj^iJalling wc're the lesults 
ol sue*h savings as we're re|)orted ol Lopes 
like* Le‘o X., who said. “Truly the niyth 
ol Christ has brought in much gain." 

What, again, we're* the* effects when 
( hristendom read the writings of sue h a 
man as Loggio. who lived in close* iiie'ud- 
ship with eight Lopes as ajiostolic jirivate 
se*eretary at the* Roman court, and coin- 
])osed the “ hacetia-." whic h, with incredible 
liivolity, glorilk'd se*nsnal ple*asun‘,' and 
j)oure‘(l cx'iiie'al mockery, not only upon 
individual monks and 
{iriests,. but also ui)on the 
geiK'ral aversion Irom 
eeimmon sins. This work 
was hist printe'd in the 
Holy ('ity. ran through 
some twenty-live ('(lit ions, 
and was translated into 
many loreign languages. 
The aulhoi’ could boast 
of its circulation in Italy 
and France, Spain, Cn'r- 
many, and England, and 
('ven lurther. The gr(*at 
minority of the educat('e! 
class('s. who had long bc'c'n 
in doubt as to the tiiith of 
('hurch doctriiK'. we'ic' now 
loreed to lireak ('iitirely 
with Christianity by thc'ir 
ace'('ptance of the ge'iieral 
view of lile which insjiired 
classical literature. 
Others, wlio were not 
inclined to abandon the faith of their 
lathc'is, in spite* ol their classical ('utlui- 
si<isin. we'i'e* lore'ed sooin*]' or late*)' to 
admit the* du])licity ol thc'ir inte'lKrtual 
lile ; and eve'iitually the-ir belic'ls in 
authority and in the* re'iiunciation of the 
world gave way bi'ton* the joyfulness of 
]'agamsm with its love of lile*. In 
Leidcrs (L'l'inanv the powc'rs of personal 
ofG.rmnn 

Hamanism ^ "itloductioil of 

SO gre*at a change. The leaders 
ol (lerman humanism admired the 
e'las'^ics chielly lor their educatiemal in- 
iluence. Hut here also is heard the 
inockerv of the rejirc'sentatives of the 
( hurch of tlie scholastic form in which 
their doctrines were expounded, and of 



THE IRREVERENT POPE LEO X. 
Pioty was .at a low ebb anion^^tbe representa- 
tives of religion in the fifteenth century, and 
tliat unbelief had secured a firm hold is illus- 
tr.iled by the sayiuj» of Leo X., that “truly 
the myth of Cliiist has brought in much gain. 


THE APPROACH OF THE REFORMATION 


the iTjonks who had realised the Christian 
ideal according to mediaeval theory. Even in 
(iermany a divergence from the dominant 
ideas of the Middle Ages appeared in many 
circles. A solution of their difficulties was 
to he found, not in submission to authoritv, 
but in individual freedom ; not in renun- 
ciation, but in appreciation of the world. 
A lUiw theory of life and a new ('j)och had 
arrived, and religion, which still wore its 
mediaeval dress, had t(^ be remodelled. 


doctrines of the Church, and others to 
throw an exaggerated empjiasis upon 
truths which these men had not entirely 
denied. Some ])leaded earnestly for |)er- 
sonal and mystical piety : this was to l?e 
shown in a practical manner and not ex- 
j)ended in speculation, for which the age 
was too serious and the excitement too 
intense, d'hev began to form corjiorations 
of a siMiii-inonastic natuiw such as the 
Brotliers and Sisters of the C'ommon 



THE MARTYRDOM OF SAVONAROLA AND HIS COMPANIONS 


The doom of Savonarola, thoug^h delayed, was sealed at last. Taken prisoner, he was tried for heresy and sedition, 
and under the daily cruelty of his torturers he made every admission which they desired of him. On May 2‘{rd, I l<)s, 
Savonarola and other Dominicans were hanged as '‘persecutors of the Holy Church,” and their bodies were after- 
wards burned. The scene of the martyrdom was in the square outside the Palazzo Vecchio, or the palace of the 
Florentine guilds, where Savonarola had once supreme authority, and where he passed his last night a captive. 


The danger was lest men should reject 
religion in their scorn for its tattered 
garments. 

It is not, however, the educated classes 
alone that make history. Notwith- 
standing the evils of the Church, the faith 
of the German nation remained un- 
impaired, though new views were to 
be found even among the lower classes. 
Men came forward to attack particular 


Life,” an order originated in the NethcM*- 
lands by Gerhard (iroot. In their ojunion 
])Overty and beggary were no longer 
sacred. They wish(*d to work for their 
living and to inlluence others ; not to 
be satisfied with mrre ecclesi'isticism, but 
to imjjrove or to produce personal religion. 
The most famous work of this school, the 
“ Imitation of Christ,” by Thomas a 
Kempis, disregards the whole fabric ot the 
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(ecclesiastical system, nrgin/:," that a man The movement of nn’olt against the 
should sacrilice all to gain all, and should riiurch was also a]:)parent among the 
deny the \#hol(! world to win tiod. ])ious. The ('hiirch made it her duty to 

Even among those w1k> still clung to 1 he o])|)(jse hv force these ))remonitions of 

tdiurch and her institutions we (an relorm in (hjctrine. rhus the writings (jf 

ol)Scrv<i a ])(‘('uliar dissatisfadion, which John ol \Ves(‘l were* coiulemned to he 

was simply a rejndition ol the inedi.x-val iuirnt. and the author was imrnun'd in a 

yearning for n'ligious ('ertaint\ . Xuinhers monastery. A more dang(‘rous portent 

of brotherhoods wer(‘ founded, was the j)0])ular contem])t lor the repiV' 

** which obliged the members to seiitatives ol the Church and their idc^als, 
^ Mir cles’ an enomious anunint and the manilestations of bitter angiu* 

irac es di‘Votional excTcises, and against the ( IcMgy and monks. 11 })ro- 

enabled them to share an inlinite wc-alth verbs reflect j)opular opinion, those of this 

of prayers, almsgiving, masses, dispensa- age* an* certainly ])ortent(ms, such as 

tions, and services, with the <]bject of “ lo keej) the house clean, beware ol 

securing th(‘ir peixjiial salvation as far as monks, jaiests. and j)ig(.‘ons ” ; or “^\iien 

])ossible. ( rox^ls thionged to the inirac- the devil (an find no servants for his 

ulous images ol the saints, to blec'ding ])urpose. lu* makes use ol a monk ” ; 

wafers and to reli(‘s, the V(‘neration ol which or, again. “Monks have two hands, 

brought lull indulgence*. 'I'hus on one dav one t(» lake and tlu* other to kee]).” In 

no f('wer than 1.4^,000 pilgrims entered la('t. the inoraliH' of tlu* ck'rgy had sunk 

Ai.xda-( 1 iap('ll(*. 'Idie Church showed the to so ap[)alhng a depth that inaii\ , an 1 

utmost ri'adiness to satisl>- tlu* in ])articnlar ca'ilain ])rin(a‘s, 

desires ol llu* (ieiinan jx-ople atteinpti'd more than onct* 

lor sonu* gnarant(‘e ol salva- |||||^^!*| without suc('(*sn to introduce 
lion. Exti'aordinai‘\' miracles amoral relormalion. 

were related ol sick men seemed 

he:.l('d, ol raining ol ( rosse-s, that \hoK'n('(‘ wa^ about lo 

ol iiitns inark('d with tiu* stig- bn'ak out. In tlu* \'illage of 

Ndjdm the 

1 4aJO() years wlu'ii llu* hea(b thomas a kempis iiiorality (d tlu* ( It'rgy. not 
ol the jU'ilUa*.'' ol the apostles Born in I 'mO, lie wrote v.irions s])aring tile lk']H‘ llini'^ell, 
and (he handkereliiel ol b‘>oksefiiioduaU^^^^^^ pe(n)le eanu* to him 

... , I pniu'tpally by Ins “Imitation of . ‘ ' i rr 

\eionUa Wi'li* sliown. In- cinist,’ tlie most faiiions work of HI lliasSt'S llOlll tlu* liait/. 

dulgen(a‘s wi'ie to be proeiiied tin* school to w!»icli he hoionKod. Mountains to the Alj)s, and 


The movement of revolt against the 
Church was also a]^parent among the 
])ious. The ('hiireh made it her duty to 
o])p(jsi* bv force these ))remonitions of 
relorin in (kaclriiu*. rims the writings (d 
John ol \Vesi‘l were* condemned to be 
iuirnt. and the author w'as imrnun'd in a 
monastery. A more dangt'roiis portent 
was the i)0])iilar conteni])t for the repre* 
seiitatives ol the Church and their ideals, 
and the manifestations of bitter angi*r 
against the (‘li‘rgy and monks. If jiro- 
verbs reflect jiopiilar opinion, those of this 
agi* an* certainly i)ortent(ms, such as 
“ 10 keej) tlu* house clean, beware ol 
monks, jdiests. and j)ig(.‘ons ” ; or “ ^Mieii 
the devil ('an tind no servants for his 
])nr|)ose. lu* makes use of a monk “ ; 
or, again. “ Monks have two hands, 
one l(» lake and tlu* other to kee]).” In 
la('t. the inoraliH' of tlu* ck'rgy had sunk 
to so a|>[)alhng a depth that inaii\ , an 1 
ill ])iirticnlar e('rtaiii ])rin('es, 
gj® attem|)li‘d more than onct* 
without sn(‘('(*SN to introduce 
a moral relormalion. 

, In tin* yi'ar 1470 it seemed 

lhal \'i()k'n('(‘ wa^ aboiil lo 
bn'ak out. In tlu* \'illag(* of 
IhHH Niklasluiusen, in llu* d'aubi'r- 
gnind, a she})lierd. Nans 
Ik'ihm, ])n‘a('lu*(l with wild 
enthusiasm against llu* im- 
KEMPis iiior.ility ol the ( lergy. not 

wrote v.irions sjiarillg tile Ik'jH* lliui^ell. 
,1.S and i.s known 
“ Iniitntion nf * ‘ 


lvw,ks..fmra,tatiu.i.san<lisk..o»rn •ll,,, 

pniu'tpally by his “Imitation of . ‘ ' , 

Christ,” the most faiiions work of llUlSSeS llOlll tlU* llait/. 


b\‘ visiting eerlam clnmhes, b\ reoi'a 
('erlain pia\’ei'>, c.nd b\' pa\nu*iit of 
nionev. Ainoiu* who died in Ih ’ orm 
ol a I'raiu'iscan or with the si'ajnilar of 
llu* ('arnu'lit(*s was reinoN’ed 'om juirga- 
t()r\' lo jiaiadiM* in a short I mu*. 

rile N'ery l.iet that tlu* Cliurcl was 
ohligi'd eontimially to incri'ase llu'cNteiit 
ol tlu‘S(' lax'onrs j)roves that llu jue- 
\ ailing (k*'^iie tor ri'ligious s*ili'^l; c'ticMi 
and jU'ace eoukl not be tlu'ii'ln s-iii^lu d : 
M) (k)es the mass ol n-ligioii^ writings 
w'hich wvn* now spread abroad b\ the art 
of jirinting. Cj) to tlu* \t*ar 13 jj there 
a )pean'd toiirtei'ii editions ol the Ihble in 
High (lerman and four in Low (lefinan, 
many books of sermons, countless works 
of edilieation. sometimes ol grc-'< iongtli. 
sometimes of eontractt*d form. Ks])e( i.i!l\' 
])opiilar W'eiv tlu* books dealing ” W'lth 
the art of making a good death.” 


70.000 are siiid to havi* listened his 
message in one day. ( )n J ulv I7>( h thousands 
of hisexeited foll()W’i*rs wc'n* to gather round 
Ihm with arms ; but lH*l()r(‘ lu* eoiild carry 
out his a(t('m|>( at founding a rcjmblic 
lre(* Irnm jiriests, he was inijirisoiK'd, and 
ended his hie at the stake*. In the year 
1314 a bloody u'volt broke* out inWiiriem- 
be'hg, raiseel in the* name e)f Peior Kunz. 

. This was sn])])resse*d, but the* 

State of h) burn in secret, 

the Church ^^’^^^’‘onslv. The CllllTch 

seemoel iitlerlv mca])al)le ol re- 
('ove-ring the liek‘lity of those she* had 
alie’iiate'd, or of satisfving the de*sire*s ol 
iier friends. The ])est that she ccnild give 
w’as inade'e^iiale to satisfy this age, W'hich 
disregarded ineelixval ideals, and if 
(dirislianity -hoiild fail to adapt itself to 
new conditions, its conpilete rejection 
seemed inevitable. Wilhelm Walthek 
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